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pnrss COMMUNIQUE 
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No. TiH-T. (10, dl.-itoij On* .linitd n firr-oni! 'I'nrifl Itiiani wni ftjipninlod for (ho 
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i!)td?v'ti ritld-itdi! -■ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Section I 
Gtr.tral 

1. Do you consider th.it the presvent dcprc.vsjon in the Cotton Textile Indnetry i? 
confined to Bombay or that it also extends to Ahraedalod ard to np-coantry centrei 
generally 1 Does it afTcct all mills in the same centre alike I 

2. To srhat extent do yon consider the dcpTe.=»;on due to the op'.’ration ol trorld iaclorf , 
of factors special to India or of factors special to a particular locality in India ! 

o. Do you cousider that the c.iuses of the pTes''nt deprefsion in the industry are of .i 
temporary or perman''nl character J 

4. Do you consider that, unless th»' present margin lietween the price of ravr cotton 
and the price of yarn and piece-goods incre.iso?, nny mills noa- working rill be compelktl 
to close down ? * 

5. Do you consider that proflorers of yam and piere.^oods .c'-n'^rally (c) in Bombay, 
(6) in Alimedabad and (c) in up-countiy centres witli which you are .ic^naint"! arc at 
present realising no profit on their sales or selling at a In-s ? 

G. What effect do you consider that a further fail in the price of raw cotton would 
have on the prosperity of the industry 1 

7. Hoar far can the present depression in the industry l)e attributed to lack of confi- 
dence in the stability of the present level of prices of raw cotton, yam and of p/.-ce- 
goods ! 

8. How far do yon consider that the depression in the industry can b" attributed to 
the fact that the fall in the price of cloth has not corresponded with the fall in the price 
of cotton and that of other commodities i 

9. Do you consider th.at there has been a fall in the purchi'ing poaer of tl;e ryot 
since the war, and if so. to what extent has this f.ill in purchasing poa-cr contributed to 
the depression in the mill industry i 

10. Do you agree srith tlie view that, owing to tiie lo«' pric"* of gold and silver, 
consumers prefer to invest their sasung* in the precious ni'-tals and to restrict th'dr 
purchaser of cloth to a minimum ? 

11. How far fan the present depre.ssion in the industry lie attributed to lack of 
organisation among the mill-ou-ncis generally or in any sp eifi'd directions I 

12. How far has the depression in the industry b'^n reflected in tb.e nnmbsr of mills 
which have (a) changed hands, (6) closed down, (r) gone into liquiriation since 1922 and 
in that of projected mills in which work has not l^-cn st.irfcd or-has b-en susp-nded sir.ee 
that date ? If you arc in a position to give information in reg.-.rd to a p.irticul.ir mill 
falling under any of these beads please do so. 

Section II 

Kaiure ar.d extent of eomptSilton I'lic'/'n innort':! or.d 

tho’c of IrAian monu/'ir/urr 

13. How fardoyou considerthat the present d»}>rv,ss;or. in the industry can be attri- 
buted to the loss of the Chinese market for yam ? How f.ir do you consider th.it the heavy 
fall in the exports of yam to China since 1917 c.in be attributed to foreign comp'tition. 
to scarcity and dearness of fieight. to the expanrion of the v-raving industry in India ct 
to a combination of all these causes ? 

14. How far do you consider the present d»'pressioa in the industry due to incre.i.sii!g 
competition both in regard to quantity and price of imported y.im -and piece-goods 
(o) from Japan and (6) from other countries ? 

15. What counts of imported yam and lines of imported piece-goods compete directly 
with the production of Indian mills ? 

16_. Please give as complete a range of figures a,s you can covering as long a period a* 
possible of prices ex-godown Bombay or Calcutta of imported yam and piece-goods which 
compete with yam and piece-goods manufactured in India. The price? u-mill of the 
Indian manu f actures with which the imported goods compete should also be given. 

17. _Do you consider that any yams or piece-goods imported from Japan or other 
countrira are placed on the indian'market at prices which would not cover their cost of 
production in India or at prices which are lower in India than. th«)M at which they are 
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plwrd in ollirr mnrhct,*? {oxrliidiiip froight nnil duty)? If so. plcnao furnish samples 
of surh yam or pieee-poods, if possible, with pnrtioulars of pricer. Can j’ou furnish any 
evidence to show that mieh poods are placed on the Indian market at prices which after 
<iediictinp fn'ipht and incidental expenses would not cover the cort of their production 
in the exporlinp country ? 

IS. Do yon rnn»ii!er that any yarns or piece-poods exported from Japan or other 
countries are placed on any foreipn market at prices wliich are lower than the cost of 
production of cimilnr Indian poods plii.f freiphf- and import duty T To what extent, if 
any, has India lost fon'ieu markets as a result of auoh competition ? 

10. The total imports of yarn of counts under .10s into Inilia in in2i-2.’5 were Ic.ss than 
1*3 p-'r cent, of th- production of Indian mills. In tlie.se circumstances do you regard 
the competition of imported yarn ns a serious f.sctor, and if so, why ? Do you consider 
the iwrc.rnt.sce likely to increase f 

21. It has estimated that before the war not more than 3 per cent., of tho imports 
of pieo". poods from the Uniteil Kinedom competed directly svith tho production of Indian 
mills and that since th« sr.sr the pjivenl.spe has not l>een more than 1 per cent. Do 5 'ou 
accept these fipuri's 7 If not, please give your reasons. 

21. It has been estimated that 70 p"r cent, of the imports of piece-goods from .lapan 
comp’te directly svith the proiluction of Indian mills. Do you accept this figure 7 If not 
ple.s'-e give your rca«nns. 

22. It has been cstim.sled that 10 percent, of the imporlsof pieoe.poods from countries 
other than the IJnit'-d Kingdom and .Tap.an e.omjyte diree.lly with the produotion of 
Imliaii mills. Do you neeept this figure 7 If not, please give your re.a,sons. 

23. Do yoti coii'idiT the imports of piece-goods into India from the United Kingdom, 
.Inpan, Itlaly nr any other coiintn* likely to innn-ase, and if so, why 7 

21. To srhat extent, do you coifider that imported pieoe.poods from Japan onmpeto 
with those (a) from tin* United Kingdom and (/») fntm otlier countries 7 Do you consider 
this comp-lit ion likely to increase in (he future 7 

2.7. To whst extent do you consider that the competition of imported piece-goods 
from Japan with th" production of Indi.sn mills hat been accentuated by the fall in tho 
J.spsn"»-exohsuge 7 Please piss* figures ill *iipporl of your view. Ilavo you any criti- 
cisms to offer of (he (.able piv.m in paragraph 57 of the n'presentation of tho Bomhaj’ 
Millownerf' .\voeiation and of the assumptions on svhich it is based 7 

25, To avhat extent do you consitlcr that tho oompntition of imported goods 
from eountries other than Jnji.an svith the production of Indian mills has been 
aeoi-ntuated by lluctuations in the exchatipe of tho exporting countric.s 7 Please 
given figures in support of your view. Do you consider tliat the competition from 
foreign eoniitrie* other than .lapaii is likely to inorc.asi* in the future owing to tho 
exohaiigi’ factor 7 

27. To ss'hat extent do you eonsid-r that (he competition of imported goods ssdth tho 
production of Indian mills has been ncoentuafed hy nuctuntious in the sterling rate of 
the nnye 7 If the rupee is Ktahilired at Is. Or/., avhat efleol will it haa-o on tho 
industry 7 

20. To what extent do you e.onsiiler that the competition of imported piece-goods 
with the production of Indian mills is facilitated hy the. dilTorenoo between the oonditions 
of labour in the exporting country and in India 7 

2!). To svhat. cxtruit do you consider that tho competition of imported picoo-goods 
avith the production of Indian mills is promoted hy direct or indirect State assistance 
to the industry in the exporting oountrj’? Are you in a position to give any speoifio 
information on this point 7 

30. Doyouconsidorthatthooampntitionof imported pieoe -goods avith the produotion 
of Indian mills is in any way assisted hy special facilities in tho matter of credit 
ohtninod hy tho e.xporting housc<> in their own country or oficred hy them to buyers 
in India 7 

31. How far do you consider that the competition of imported picoo-goods avith tho 
produotion of Indian mills i facilitated by greater attention paid by exporters to tho 
requirements and preferences of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to such 
matters as quality, finish and packing 7 

32. Has there been any marked ohango in tho quality of pieoo-goods imported into 
India of reoent years from Japan or ony other country 7 

y 420—10 
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33. Can you give any specific instances in wliich any line of-Indian yam or piece-goods 
has been ousted from or seriously handicapped in the home or foreign market or any 
part of it by imports from Japan or any other country ? 

34. Do you consider that there are any signs of a growing preference on the part of 
Indian consumers for finer qualities of cloth than those ordinarily produced in Indian 
mills and that this preference is working to the disadvantage of Indian mills as compared 
with their competitors ? 

SEonoN HI 
Internal competition 

f 

36. To what extent, if any, do yon consider that the extension of- mills and the 
establishment of new mills in up-country centres have affected the prosperity and future 
prospects of the industry (a) in, Bombay and (b) in Ahmedabad ? 

36.. What advantages, if any, do you consider that Bombay mills "have over mills in 
Ahmedabad and up-oonntry centres ? 

37. Can you give an estimate of the relative advantages that mills in (a) Ahmedabad 
and (6) any up-country centre with which you are acquainted have over mills in Bombay 
owing to (a) proximity to 'large up-country markets, (6) proximity to coal fields, 
(c) proximity to sources of supply of raw materials ? 

38. To what extent does the handloom indnstiy compete with the mill indnstiy ? 
Has there been any change in this respect of recent years ? 

39. Can you furnish any information as to the extent of the production of hand-spun 
yam and handloom piece-goods ? 

Section IV 
Mill management 

40. The British Safeguarding of Industries Act lays down inter oZiathatno ordershall, 
be made under Part I unless it is' established that the industry manufacturing similar 
goods in the United Kingdom is being carried on “ svith reasonable efSoienoy and 
economy.”— Do you consider that this criterion is satisfied by the industry (a) in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and (6) in India generally ? 

41. Please state your views in detail on the managing agency system. If 
you consider the system defective, please state in what way you regard it as 
defective. Do you consider any efficient substitute for the managing agency system 
possible ? 

' 42. Is the system of remuneration to managing agents by commission on - profits 
or that by commission on productiqn the more common ? Which do you consider 
preferable ? 

43. In addition to remuneration by commiraion on production or on profits do manag- 
ing agents also receive an allowance for office expenses and commission (a) on purchases 
of cotton, (&} on purchases of machinery, mill stores and coal, (c) on sales of cotton, (d) on 
sales of yam and cloth and (c) on insurance, advertisement or other activities ? 'Where 
the commission is on production does the agency agreement usually provide for a minimuni 
commission irrespective of profits ? - 

44. Is the association of managing agents with any other classes or kinds of business 
common and, if so, do you consider it is in any w'ay detrimental to the interests of the 
industry ? 

' Section V - 

31 ill finance 

45. To what extent i an the present depression in the industry be attributed to the 
over-capitalization or the under-capitalization of the mills in the Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
and up-country centres ? 

_ 46. To what extent can the present depression in the industry be attributed to exten- 
sions of mills and replacements of machinery undertaken when prices were at their 
highest' ? 

47. Do you consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution of profits by mills 
between 1917 and 1923 ? If so, please give figures in support of your view and state 
whether you consider that the present depression in the industry can to any extent bn 
attributed to this cause, 
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48. Have yon any oriticisms to offer of the way in which mills have obtained 

their capital, i.e., of the way in which it is divided between (o) ordinary -shares,' 
(6) preference shares, '(c) debentnres, (d) loans, (c) reserve fnnd and {f) depreciation 
and other fnnds ? ' ' 

49. Have yon any criticism to offer of the way m which nulls obtain their working 
capital? To what extent is the system of obtaining this capital by means of short term 
loans from the general pnblij prevalent (a) in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in 
np-conntry centres ? Do yon consider this system a sound one ? 

60. How far is it the practice of the mills to invest funds in allied concerns? Do you 
consider this practice a sound one ? 

51. Do mills now experience greater difiSculties in obtaining finance than in pre-war 
years ? If so, to what extent has this contributed to the general depression in the 
industry ? 

52. Can yon give any information os to the rate at which money is borrowed by the 
industry in India and in Japan ? 

Section VI. — Costs of Produotioh 

(а) General 

53. What size do yon consider a mill with both spindles and looms should be in order 
to ensure the most efficient and economical working ? Can yon give an approximate 
estimate of the capital required in pre-war conditions and at the present time to establish 
such a mill (o) in Bombay, (b) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country centres ? Can yon 
give ixn idea of the approximate cost per spindle of establishing such a mill in 1914 
and 1926 respectively in India a** compared with the United Kingdom and Japan ? 

54. Are mills generally (a) in Bombay, (6) Ahmedabad and (c) np-conntry centres of 
a size, type and lay-out conducive to economical working ? 

55. To what extent do you consider thet the efficiency of Indian mUls is hampered by 
the use of old machinery ? 

50. Please give for any mill in regard to which yon are in a position to give such 
information a statement in the form attached as Appendix A of the costs of production 
in pies per pound for one pound of grey j’am of 20s counts and for one pound of 
standard grey calendered long cloth. For purposes of comparison the figures should be 
given for 1913, 1914, 1920, 1924 and 1925 (if available). 

S.B . — The exact period covered, where this differs from the Calendar year should be 
stated. The counts of warp and weft used for and the reed and pick of the standard long 
cloth should also be stated. 

57. In which of the elements making up the cost of production do you consider 
Indian mills are at a special disadvantage as compared with their competitors ? 

58. In which of the elements making up the cost of production are mills in Bombay 
at an advantage or disadvantage as compared with mills in Ahmedabad and up-country 
centres ? 

50. To what extent, if any, are the costs of production in Bombay as compared with 
those in Ahmedabad and up-country centres affected by the greater humidity of its 
climate ? To what extent does the provision of humidifiers add to or lower the cost 
of production ? 

(б) Raw material 

60. Please describe in detail the methods adopted by the mills fn purchasing raw 
cotton (~a) in Bombay and (6) in the cotton districts. Please state how these differ from 
those adopted in Lancashire and Japan. 

61. How far do you consider that speculative purchases of (a) spot cotton and (6) 
cotton futures have contributed to the present depression in the industry ? Can yon 
suggest any method by which the element of speculation in such purchases could be 
reduced ? 

62. It has been frequently stated that the prices at which cotton is purchased by 
Indian mills are often higher than the prices paid for cotton for export. Do you consider 
this statement correct ? If so, can you give any information as to the margin between 
the two prices ? Can you suggest any reason why there should be such a margin or any 
means by which it can be avoided ? 

63. To what extent can the present depression in the industry be attributed to the 
purchase of cotton at prices higher than those now prevailing ? ' 
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(c) />itwr 

64. Thp Bombay ^lillownoni! Asssociation hold that “ tho main factor irhich hac 
contributed to the present increased cost of manufacture is the higher lemuneration riven 
to labour for a smaller unit of work ns compared with pre-war years.” Do* you 
accept this view t How far does it also apply to Ahmedabad and up-country centres T 

65. Do you consider that there was an unduly Dljcral distribution of bonuses to 
operatives l>etuTen IftlS and 1923 ? If so. ple.ase ^ve figures in support of vour view 
and state whether yon consider that the present depression in the industrj* can to any 
extent lie attributed to this cause ? 

00. To what extent, if any, did (o) spinninc and (b) weaving production sufler as a 
result of the reduction in the hours of labour in 1922 1 Please rive comparative figures for 
20s yarn and standanl pn'v ealender\'d long cloth Ixdore and after the reduction. 

07. Please state for any mill with wliich you are acquainted : 

(n) the numljer of spindles in the ring fr.ame3, the lift of spindle and numlxr of ring 
spindles per competent spinner: 

(b) the numl)er o' looms p'.’r competent weaver; 

(r) the total operatives in the spinning department per 1.000 spindles up to and 
including nx’ling .and the average counts spun ; 

(d) the total operatives in the wc.aving dep.arlment per 100 looms for grey and 
coloured goods resp.'ctively. 

Please explain in det.ail how j-ou have arrived at your figures. 

6S. Please give the rates of wages paid in the spinning and wc.aving dep.ariment of 
anv mill with which vou are acquainted with particulars of anv changes in these since 
19*14. 

09. Please state the average spinner’s w.age per pound of 203 yam and weaver’s wage 
per pound of standartl grey calendered long cloth produced for any mill with which you 
are acqu.ainted. 

70. To what extent do you consider the textile industry in India is hampered in 
comparison with its competitors by the inefficiency of Indian labour T How does the 
efficicnev of labour in Bomlwy compare with that in Ahmedabad and in up-cotmtry 
centres ! 

71. IVliat is the percentage of absenteeism (o) in Bombay, (b) in Ahmedabad and 
(c) in any up-country mill with which j'ou are acquainted? How far docs the percentage 
of absenteeism vary from day to d.ay in the week and how far is the variation seasonar 7 
Is the percentage larger amongst female than amongst male operatives ? To what extent 
do you consider that absenteeism could be reduced by the grant of good attendance 
bonuses and other privileges ? Are such bonuses commonly granted ? 

72. How far does the “ budli ” system affect the efficiency of labour ! 

73. Can you furnish an estimate of the rate of lalmur turnover in the cotton textile 
industry (o) in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country centres ? 

74. How far are mills in Ahmedabad and in up-country centres at an advantage or 
disadvantage over those in Bombay in regard to the continuity of labour supply ? To 
what extent do you consider that continuity could be secured by the grant of long service 
bonuses and the institution of provident funds T Are such bonuses and provident funds 
common ? 

75. To what extent do mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and up-country centres house 
their labour and what return do they get on the capit.al invested in such housing T Do 
you consider that improved housing conditions would result in any improvement in the 
efficiency of labour ! How far is it possible to secure such conditions in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad ? 

76. IVhat are the present facilities for technical education (a) for operatives, (6) 
for supervising staff ? To what extent is use made of these ? To what extent do you 
consider that the efficiency of labour could be improved by increasing them 7 

77. The Bombay Millowners’ Association express the view that wages in the cotton 
textile industry are higher than those generally prevalent in any other industry in India. 
Do you accept this view 7 If so, please give facts in support of your opinion. 

78. Has there been any marked change in the standard of living of operatives since 
the war. 

79. Do you consider that there is any scope for a reduction in the labour costs in mills 
in India by the introduction of automatic looms or of other labour saving appliances 7 



Wolild any sncli reduction be more than counterbalanced by additional expendiilite 
in other Erections ? 

SO. Do you consider that there is any reasonable prospect of securing a reduction 
in labour costs in the near future by training operatives to tend more spindles or looms ? 
Has there been' any improvement in this respect in recent years ? 

' SI. Do you accept the figures given in paragraph 129 of the Bombay Millowners’ 
representation in regard to the saving in the cost of cloth as a result of working double 
sliifts ? Can you furnish an estimate of the saving that would be secured by double 
shift working for any mill with which yon are acquainted. 

52. Would it be possible or advisable to introduce double shift working in mills (a) 
in Bombay, (6)' in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country centres ? 

53. To what extent, if any, has legislation in recent years affected the cost of pro- 
duction ? Please give full details under each head as far as possible. 

(d) Overhead charges 

54. The Bombay hlillowners’ Association in their representation have supplied full 
details of the local taxation imposed in Bombay. Please supply similar details for any 
up-oountiy centre with which you are acquainted. 

85. Por what purposes is insurance effected by the Indian mills ? Do you consider 
the present position in regard to the amount of insurance and the methods of effecting 
it satisfactory ? 

86. What do you consider the correct percentage which should be allowed for 
depreciation and how should the depreciation fund be utilised 1 Do you consider that 
depreciation should be reckoned as a charge on cost of production or as a charge on 
profits 1 How far does the ordinary mill practice coincide with your views on these 
points ? 

87. On what principle are the stocks of cotton, mill stores and manufactured goods 
held by Indian mills valued for purposes of balance sheets ? Is there an independent 
valuation or are the auditors content uith certificates from the managing agents ? ' 

88. Is the audit of mill accounts a running audit or an annual one ? 

(c) Sales 

89. Please describe in detail the different systems adopted by the mills in selling 
their products. Which system you consider preferable and why ? Can you give any 
figures in support of your views 7 

90. Is the system of sales on long credit prevalent 7 What are your views regarding it 7 

91. Please give full details of the additions which have to be made at the present 
time to the prices of Indian and imported yams and piece-goods ex mill and ex godown 
respectively to make up their cost to the consumer. How do these compare with those 
ruling in 1913 7 Are they the same in all oases for Indian and imported goods 7 

92. Do dealers in piece-goods now experience greater difiBculties in obtaining 
finance than in pre-war years 7 If so, to what extent has this contributed to the present 
depression in the industry 7 

(/) Tmsport 

93. Please give as full particulars as you can of the freights on cotton from India 
to the United !&ngdom, Japan and Italy and on cotton from America, Egypt and Uganda 
to the United Kingdom, Japan, Italy and India. 

94. Please ^ve as full particulars as you can of the freights on piece-goods from 

the United Kingdom, Italy and Japan to India, ' 

95. Can you give any instances of discrimination between Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and up-coimtry centres in the rates of railway freight charged for the carriage of raw 
cotton, yarn, piece-goods and mill stores inwards or outwards 7 

Seoxion VII. — Suggestions as to kemediai. measuees 

(a) Suggestions put formard by the Bombay 
Millowners' Association 

96. Are you in favour of the proposal that the customs duty on machinery and mill 
stores should be abolished 7 What difference in pies per pound of yam or cloth produced 
would this make to the cost of production of any mill with which you ore acquainted 7 
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fl7. Wlmt. nrf your vinwB on tlic proposal Hint the Company super tax should be 
abolished ? 

08, What arc your views on the proposal that the town duty of Re. 1 per bale 
levied in Bombay should lie abolished ? 

no. Can you mipcrst any improvements in the present railway facilities for the move- 
ment of cotton, j'orn and piece-goods ? 

100, Do you consider that any case can lie made out for a reduction in the present 
rates of railway frt'ight charged on cotton consumed by Indian mills and on piece-goods 
and yarn manufactured in India ? 

101, What are your views on the suggestion (hat the Government of India should 
negotiate with the sti'ainship companies with a \-icw to reducing the shipping freights 
from Bombay to Madras. Calcutta, Singapore, Basra, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Port .Said, 
the l^.’vant and all other c,xporl inarhels 7 Can you give a comparative statement showing 
the present freights between Bombay and thes<* ports and those which ruled before the 
war 7 

102, Wiiat are your views on the suggestion that the Government of India should 
appoint Trade Commissioners to assist the export trade 7 

10.1. Can you suggest any other measiires by which (n) those overseas markets for 
Indian yarn which have lK*en lost, could 1 m' recovered, (b) the present overseas markets 
for Indian yarn and piece-goods could be extended and (c) new markets could be 
opened 7 • 

101. The Bombay Millowners’ Association have suggested the imposition of an addi- 
tional duty of at least 13 jK're.ent. on yam and piece-goods imported from foreign 
countries which compete unfairly with India. Arc you in favour of the imposition of 
Hiioh a duty (o) on imports from .Japan alone, (b) on all imports, (c) on yam of certain 
counts and on cloth of certain qualitiiis7 If the last, please state the counts and 
qualities on which j'ou consider the duly should Ik* imposed. 

lO-l. If you arc in favour of such a duty, do you consider that it should bo imposed 
ns a temporaty or a permanent measure 7 

100. Do J'OU consider' that the imposition of the proposed protective duty 
Would result in a temporaty or permanent increase in the price of all yam or cloth 
Or only of the yarn and cloth on which the duty seas imposed 7 In either case, to what 
extent would the increased price nffcct the cost of living of the middle and lower 
classes 7 

107. Do you consider, on the other hand, that the result of the imposition of the . 
proposed additional duty would merely be such inerensc in sales ns might resiilt from 
the displnocment of imported yarn and cloth 7 

108. Do you consider that the internal competition bettveen Indian mills would 
operate to restrict the increase in the price of yam and cloth throughout the whole of 
India or only in local areas 7 

109. Do you consider that an increased import duty should be levied even if it increases 
the prices of yam and cloth to consumers 7 

110. Do you accept the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association that the raising 
of the import duties to 11 per cent, did not rai-Se the price ofbloth or check its consump- 
tion 7 If BO, please give figures in support of 3 ’our views. 

111. Do 3 'ou consider that an increase in the duty on imported yam and cloth would 
act as a restriction on the consumption of yam and cloth 7 If so, do you consider that 
this would be in the best interests of the mill industry in view of the fact that the figures 
in paragraph 121 of the representation of the Bombaj' Millowners’ Association show that 
exclusive of the production of hand looms the cloth available for consumption in 
India in 1924-25 was still G38 million yards below the figures for 1913-14 in spite of 
the increase in population in the interim 7 

112. To what extent, if any, do you consider that the increase in the duty on imported ' 
yam and cloth would, by diverting yarn and cloth from India, unfavourably affect the 
position of Indian yarn and cloth in overseas markets 7 

113. What do you consider would bo the effect on the hand loom industry of the 
increase in the duty on imported yarn from 6 to 18 per cent. 7 In this connection, your 
special attention is drawn to the views expressed in paragraph IIC of the Fiscal 
Commission’s Report. 
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114. The Bombay hGllowners’ ABSOoiaiion have ashed for the adoption of a scientific 
tarifi by which presumably is meant the adoption of specific duties on yarn and cloth in 
lieu of ad valorem duties. What are yoiir views on this suggestion and how would you 
propose that such a tarifi should bo framed (a) to maintain the protection given 
at its present level, (6) to achieve the objects desired by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association ? 

114A. With reference to question 114 of the Board's original Questionnaire the follow- 
ing scheme for recasting Article 103 of the present Tarifi Schedules has been submitted 
for the consideration of the Board. Please state your views in regard to it. Can you 
suggest a scheme for basing the valuation on weight per square yard and number of threads 
in a square one inch side t 


Serial 

Ifo. 

Name of Articles 

Per 

Tariff valuation 

Duty 

103 

Cotton Piece-goods, excluding the 
descriptions given below : 


Ad valorem 

Per cent. 

11 

« 

1 

Grey plain — 

Aladapollnms 

Square yard . . 

Bs.a.p. 

0 10 

11 


Siiills 

*lb. 

Square yard . . 

12 0 

0 2 11 

11 

11 

1 

1 

*lb. 

1 10 0 

11 


Jaconets, Shirtings, Shcr-tings, T. 
Cloths . , . , 

Square yard .. 

0 4 8 

11 



•lb. 

18 0 . 

11 


Wldte plain — 

Shirtings, Hulls, Nainsooks, 
Jaconets 

Square yard , . 

0 5 0 

11 

* 

Coloured woven and dyed — 
Shirtings, Hulls, Jaconets, 

Haddpollams, from the United 
Kingdom . . . . 

»» • • 

0 4 0 

11 


Ho. do. from Japan. 

»> • • 

0 3 8 

11 


Umbrella clotlis, Italians, Sateens, 
Cambrics, Flannels, Flannel- 
lettes, Loongics, Sarongs, from 
Japan 

♦* • • 

0 7 0 

11 


Do''. do. from other 

countries 

>> • • 

0 0 8 

11 


Printed — 

Saries, Scarves, Cldnts, Choo- 
neries, Chagras, Cambrics, 
Splits, Tivills, Huslins, Spots, 
Stripes, Jeans 

ff » • 

0 7 0 

11 


Tape-bordered Chadors and Scarves, 
all kinds . . 

*9 •• 

0 8 7 

11 


Drills and Jeans, all kinds except 
Printed DrUIs and Printed 
Jeans, from Japan . . 

ft • • 

0 0 7 

11 


Twills all kinds, of any width from 
30' to 35' except Pnnted Twills — 
From United Kingdom 

>» • • 

0 7 10 

11 


From other countries 

ft • • 

0 5 5 

11 


Bordered Dhutis, Saris, Scarves, 
Chadars (except Printed 

Saris and Scarves and tape- 
bordered Scarves and Chadors), 
Dukries, Tikris and Jaconets, 
all kinds . . 

ft • • 

0 4.0 

11 


* The tatUT valuation per lb. is suggested as a possible alternative to the valuation per square yard. 
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115. The Bombay Millownors have asked for additional protection beyond 13 per cent 
^ enable mills to make the necessary allowances for depreciation to plant and maobineiy. 
Do you support this proposal ? If so, what additional protection do you consider would 
be required 7 

(6) Other Buggeationa 

116. Are you in favour of an export duty on cotton 7 If so, at what figure would 
you place it 7 To what extent do you consider such a duty would aSeot (o) the income 
of cotton growers, (6) the area under cotton, (c) the price of cotton in India and 
(<?) the price of Indian cotton in_ overseas markets 7 

117. To what extent, if any, do you consider that the imposition of a duty on cotton 
at the rate you suggest would result in the replacement of Indian cotton in overseas 
markets by American or other cotton 7 

118. Can you suggest any improvements in the banking facilities at present available 

to the industry 7 ' . ■ ' 

119. Do you consider that the position of the industry could be improved by better 
organisation of the millowncrs, i.c., by greater co-operation between the mills in such 
matters as the purchase of cotton, machinery and mill stores, the state of the finished 
products, the standardisation of lines and prices or by any other combined action' 7 

120. How far would progress in spinning finer counts, t.c., counts above 30s in India 
aiTcot the condition of the industry -7 

121. Do you consider that it would benefit the mill industry if different mills were 
to specialise to a greater extent than at present on certain counts of yarn or on certain 
typos of cloth 7 Are mills at present equipped for specialisation ^ 

122. Do you consider that the mill industry as a whole would benefit be extending 
its range of production and that, e.g., the Bombay mill industry would benefit if it were 
to pay greater attention to the requirement of the Calcutta market 7 

123. Do you consider that greater attention should be paid by the Indian mills to 
bleached, dyed and printed goods, to the utilisation of waste and to subsidiary branches 
of production such as hosiery 7 

124. Do you consider that the full effect of the remission of the excise duty has yet 
been felt 7 ' 

125. If there ore any causes whioli, in your opinion, contribute to the depression in 

the industry other than those mentioned above, please state them with suggestions as 
to possible remedies. ■ 

120. Can you suggest any methods of assisting the industry other than those which/ 
have been reforred to in the above questions 7 

Special questions ron the Bombay Millownees’ Association 

1. In paragraph 130 of their representation, the Association have asked for the 
adoption of “ a soientifio tariff so that the goods which Indian mills can manufacture 
and supply to India shall not bo open to unfair competition from foreign competitors. 
Please explain exactly what is meant by a scientific tariff and how the Association consider 
it should bo framed to achieve the object they have in view. 

2. In paragraph 131 of their report, the Association ask for protection in addition 
to the 13 per cent, proposed in that paragraph to enable mills to make the necessary 
allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery. What additional duty do the 
Association consider should be imposed for this purpose 7 

3. Please give an account of the working .of the Millowners’ Association Mutual 
Insurance Fund for workmen’s compeniation and state whether the MUlowners’ Associa- 
tion has under contemplation any similar scheme for fire and other insurances. 
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APPENDIX A 


A. Cost of production of one pound of grey yarn 


— 

pj g Percentage 
of total cost 

1. Cost of cotton required to manufacture 1 lb. of grey yam. 

Manufacturing charges 

2. Cost of fuel and power . . ' . . 

3. Cost of water for power purposes . . • 

4. Cost of water for all purposes other than power - 

5. Cost of stores consumed 

6. Repairs and upkeep of machinery 

7. Wages to operatives inclusive of bonus and all allowances. 

8. Superior supervision 

Overhead charges 

9. Rates, taxes, licenses and fees 

9.A. Interest and brokerage on working capital 

10. Insurance .. 

11. Repairs and upkeep of buildings .. 

12. Depreciation 

13. Office expenses (a) at mill. Ah) at registered offices of 

company. 

14. Brokerage and commission 

15. Schools, welfare work and dispensary 

16. Provident fund 

17. Miscellaneous expenses not otherwise specified 

Total cost . . 





B. Cost of production of one pound of standard grey calendered tong cloth 

— 

Pies per 
lb. 

Percentage 
of total 



9. 

Oa. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Cost of yam used for mannfacturiiig one pound of clotli . . 

Manufacturing charges 
Cost of fuel and pou-er 

Cost of water for power purposes . . . . . . ' 

Cost of water for all purposes other than power 

Cost of stores consumed 

Repairs and upkeep of machinery . . 

Wages to operatives inclusive of bonus and all allowances 
Superior supervision 

Overhead charges 

Rates, taxes, licenses and fees 

Interest and brokerage on working capital 

Insurance . . 

Repairs and upkeep of buildings . . 

Depreciation 

Office expenses (a) at mill, (6) at registered offices of 
company. 

Brokerage and commission 
Schools, welfare work and dispensary 
Provident fund 

Miscellaneous expenses not otherwise specified 

Total cost . . 
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Witness No. 1 

THE BOMBAY MILLOWNEBS ASSOCIATION 

Writien SiaUment dated 17th J-uly 1926 


The president. 

The Teetile Isdestet Tabiff Boaed. 


SlR, 

In a letter No. S17 — 102, dated 19th May 1926, addressed to the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes, the Bombay iliflo'wners’ Association requested the Government o£ India to direct 
the Tariff Board or some other Committee similarly constituted, and with similar powers, 
to enquire into the causes of the present severe depression in the Bombay Cotton Textile 
Industry and to suggest the measures which might be taken to restore this important 
indigenous industry to prosperity. In response to this application the Government of 
India were pleased to appoint a second TarhS Board for the purpose of enquiring into the . 
cotton textffe industry with the following terms of reference : — 

(1) To investigate the condition of the cotton textile industry in India, with special 
reference to the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

(2) To examine the causes of the depression in the industry and to report whether 
they are of a temporary or permanent character ; 

(3) In particular to consider whether, and if so to what extent, the depression is 
due to the competition of other countries in the home and export trade ; 

(4) To report whether, having regard (i) to the fact that the industry has long been 
firmly established in India and (it) to the interests of the consumer and to all other 
interests affected, 

(«) the industry is in need of protection, and 

(6) if so, in what form and for what period protection should be given ; and 

(5) To make any other recommendations that are germane to the subject. 

2. In order that the Board may be in a better position to appreciate the condition 
of the industry as it exists to-day, it is, in the opinion of this Association, desirable to 
preface their case by a brief survey showing the growth of the industry since its establish- 
ment in Bombay in 1854, and setting forth the factors which have assisted or retarded 
its growth previous to the present time. This historical survey is followed by an examina- 
tion of the existing condition of the industry which this Association trust will help 
the Board in arriving at proper conclusions. 

Short hie’orical summary of the Groxrth of the Bombay 
Cotton Jfi71 Industry 

3. It is a peculiar fact that even to-day nearly half the spindles and looms of India 
are located within the limits of the Island'of Bombay, and more than two-thirds within 
the Presidency of Bombay. In the early days of the industry, the above-mentioned 
peculiarity was even more noticeable, and even as recently as the year 1905, Bombay 
Island contained half of the spindles and looms working in India. 

4. That the first few cotton inills located in India should be erected in Bombay is 
probably accounted for by the fact that Bombay, as one of the tT.’o most important 
ports in'india, has always held a very large share of the import trade in yam and piece- 
coods, and has been the chief exporting port for cotton since the fifties of the last century. 
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Tiio Rrowini; nnil nnturo of thr import t ratio in yarn and piooe-goods naturally 

lod tho Indian morolianto o( tlio jtixlios to connidcr wlicthor it wotdd not be possible to 
btiild up an indipmons indtjstry wbieb would supply the needs of India in those classes of 
yarn and pieee-goods wbieh it wn« possible to ]irodnee from Indian cotton at a clieai)er 
rate tbatj similar goods jiroduced in the I'niled Kingdom. 

In this aim it mnst be at onee atlmitted that for a very great iinmber of j’cars, 
Indian mannfaetnrers mol with only a very small amonnt of snecess, if any, and even 
lo-day.onlyalittlomorelhan half 1 ho power-loom woven piece-goods consumed in India 
are mannfaetnrod npon the power-looms of the eonntrj’. I'or the first half centurj* of 
its exisfenoo, the spinning side of tho indnstry developed mil of all proportion to the 
weaving sod ion of I ho industry and this was very largely tine to the fact that a vast and 
profitable export tratlo in yarn was built up with China. Tho home trade in yarn made, 
some progress, but so far as Ilombay Island mills were concerned, the China trade in 
y.arn was th« controlling factor of its development until the late nineties and the 
essential re.ason for Ihoeredion of cotton mills in such large numbers in so confined an 
area, 

0. It is an incontrovertible fact that the prosperity of the City of Hombay has been 
largely built up by the development of its mill indnstry. and if is indeed hardly feasible 
loe.oneeive.inthene.arfnlure .at least. that Uombay can retain its prosperity and great- 
ness. unless means an* found to remove its premier indnstry from the tiiroes of depression. 
For mor>’ than three years, in spile of the five suecessivo good monsoons, the Homb.ay 
cotton mills have been losing money ; tbe strong mills have Woine weaker and tbe weaker 
mills are getting into very serious position. 

7. Altbmigli the industry lias lieon in existence for more Ilian sixty years there have 
been throngliout its history factors sapping if. s life-blood, tbe full effects of which avcrc 
on .account of other adventitious circumstances, not always keenly fell at the time, 
but which contributed their quota towards crippling the industry, and to-day the industry 
is feeling the ctlects of the sum total of all these factors. The Hombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion maintain that it t« the duty of theGovernment of India to come to the assistance 
of the oldest and most important national industry in this time of dillicnlfy: an 
industry wlii'-b in tbe past 1ms contributed a large proportion of the country's revenue 
and has found work directly and indirectly for millions of its inhabitants. 

Drrthpintnl of (hr Tndusiri/ 

8. The first cotton mill (The Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company) commenced 
hnildiiig in IS.'il and w.as completed in but for a considerable period after this the 
industry developed very slowly, from which it may be inferred that profits were not such 
as to attract the gcncr.al public. Four years after the commencement of the Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Company, a further mill, the Oriental Spinning and We.aving 
Company, was established by Manockjee Xnsserwanjee Petit, member of a family whoso 
name is inseparably oonn''otod with the growth of the cotton mill industry in its early 
days. The success of this mill led his son Mr. Dinshaw Manookjee Petit, after- 
wards Sir Dinshaw Petit, to establish the Manookjee Petit Mills in ISCO. 

0. l'>om ISGO to 1SG5. the growth of the mill industry in Bombay was rapid, its 
progress being materially helped by the aoce.ssion of wealth which accrued to the Bombay 
commercial intore.sts oning to the very high price that Indian cotton was sold at during 
the American Civil War, and which found a natural outlet in the promotion of industrial 
enterprises in the City and Island. Another factor which contributed to the growth of 
the industry was the beginning of an export trade in yarn with Chinn. 

10. At the beginning of 18G5, Bombay had 10 mills containing 250,000 spindles and 
3,400 looms, from which it may be deduced that compared with spinning, the development 
of the weaving side of tho industry had been comparatively slow. 

11. During the years 18G5 to le71 the industry suflercd a severe olicck to its pros- 
perity during the financial crash which followed tho close of the American Civil War. 
The crisis was pnrtioulnrlj' severe in the years 18G5-GG, but it was not until 1871 that 
the storm was really weathered. 

12. That tho mill industry weathen d tho finanoini crisis of 1SG5, demonstrated its 
essential stability, and in tho early seventies after the restoration of credit the industry 
made rapid progress as may bo instanced by the fact that between 1870 and 1876 at 
least seventeen new mills were started and in the latter year the number of spindles and 
looms had grown to 750,000 and 8,000 respeotively. 
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13. In tho seyonticB and eighties of the last century the Bombay mill industry made 
further process oiving to the profitable yarn trade with China. tL industry, Ee mv 
other great industry, no doubt expenenoed periods of depression owing to various oiroum - 
stances. On the whole, however, tho industry was able to show during these two decades 
sijtisfaatory and favourable progress. 


• No assistance has ever been rendered by Government to the industry to foster it^ 
growth and development on sound and healthy lines. On the contrary, the Government 
has Mnorally puraued a policy calculated to hamper the growth of the industry by 
introducing tarilf legislation which was neither fair nor equitable and which was in the 
highest degree prejudicial to tho best interests of the industry. 

16 . We need not hero refer in detail to the agitation carried on by Lancashire in the 
soycntics to got tho import duty on cotton yarn and piece-goods abolished. This 
agitation proved unavailing so long as a just and strong man like Lord Northbrook 
was at tho helm of affairs in India, but soon after the succession of Lord Lytton to the 
Vieeroyalty, Lancashire achieved its first triumph in 1878, by getting exempted from 
import duty (1) unbleached T-oloth under 18 reed, jeans, domestics, sheetings and drills 
made from yarns not higher than 30s and (2) yarns of the qualities lower than 32s 
mule and 20 b water. ' 


16. There can bo no doubt that tho measure adopted by the Government of India in 
1878 unduly favoured Lancashire at tho expense of India for the vast brfk o!' Indian 
manufactures was much coarser than tho limit laid down by Government for exempting 
imported goods from duty. Tho main effect of this measure, however, was that the 
Homo manufooturors exported in larger quantities the coarse goods which were 
exempted from duty with ruinous effect on tho immediate prospects of the indigenous 
industry. On this subject it would be perhaps best to quote from ah ofiSoial and authori- 
tative publication — “ The Statement of the Thado of British India ” — ^for 1879-80. 

“ Tho effect of the duty, in fact, was not so much to encourage a general increosa 
in trade as to induce manufacturers and importers to substitute goods of tho coarser 
and duty-free hinds for the medium and liner qnolities which had formerly, when all 
olasses were alike subject to duty, fonhed the bulk of tho trade. In this respect the 
results were much more decisive than was anticipated. It was of course expected 
that a certain proportion of the goods generally made of yarns ranging from 30s to 
408 would, in future, bo made of yarns of 308 and under, so as to bring them within 
'the limit of exemption. But what has actually occurred has been a complete revolution 
in the course of the trade in gray goods, the importations of the medium and finer 
olasses having almost ceased since the issue of the notification. ’’ 

It will be thus seen that the Government of India instead of rendering any ossistance 
to the industry pursued at the dictates of Lancashire a policy which, in effect, was cal- 
culated to hamper its groiriih and development. Eventually the import duties on cotton 
goods were totally abolished, in the face of tho strongest opposition not only from the- 
people of India, but also from higher officials like members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and of the India Council. It would not be perhaps out of place to reproduce 
here the following extract from the Statement of the Trade of British India for 1877-78 
regarding the advantages enjoyed by the Lancashire cotton industiy in comparison with 
the industry in India : — 

“An Indian mill odsts more to set up than a mill in Lancashire, the comparison as - 
regards essential points being somewhat ns follows : — 

The, prime cost of ereotion, including the spindles and fitting up, is about three times 
as great in-India as in England. Thus, a mill in Lancashire containing 60,000 spindles 
is BMd to cost about £1 per spindle, or between £50,000 and £60,000 ; a mill of the same 
size in Bombay would cost about ;ffiteea lakhs of rupees (£150,000). 

In 'the English mill the interest charges on capital (first cost) at 5 per cent, would not 
be more than from £2,500 to £3,000 ; in the Bombay mill the charge at 9 per cent, would 
be about £13,000. ^ . 

In the English mill the interest on working capital would be 4 per cent., in the Indian 
mill 7J per cent. 

In the English mill the wear and tear may be set down at 20 per cent. In the ^dian 
mill it is at least double this, in consequence of the carelessness of the workpeople. 

Fuel and stores, which are all imported, ore much more costly in Bombay than in the 
English mill.” ‘ . -j j 

17. The truth of the statements made in the above extract cannot be gamsaicb ana 
it is very regrettable that these important facts recorded in an official publication should 
have been entirely disregarded b^ the Government of India in framing their tariff poucy 
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in regard to the cotton mill industry of the country in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century. 

18. It waSi .ho'n’ever, during the closing decade of the last century that seeds were 
sown for the serious condition of the cotton mill industry which we are witnessing to-day 
In 1893, the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver and the disastrous effects 
of tins measure are pointed out further in this statement. This event was followed three 
years later by the imposition of a 3^ per cent. Excise Duty on cloth manufactured in 
Indian mills for the purpose of countervailing the import duties which had been re-imposed 
at the end of 1894. Lastly, the decade is notable for the commencement of the growth 
of the mill industry in Japan with the result that the exports of Indian yam and piece- 
goods to that country were gradually out off, and Japan later on proved a very formidable 
rival to India in the China market. 'Having practically ousted India from the China 
markets, Japan is now maldng tremendous inroads into the home markets of this country 
and to-day this Japanese competition is regarded as the most important factor to be 
considered in connection with the present critical state of the.indigenous industry. 

19. The three events mentioned above have combined to cripple seriously the healthy 
growth and development of the cotton industry of this country and we ■will now briefly 
deal with each of these three events. 

20. As regards the closing of the mints, we cannot do better than quote from an autho- 
ritative publication like theBeview of the Trade of British India for 1892-93. After 
pointing out how the import trade of the country was stimulated by the currency 
legislation of the Government of India, the Review goes on to explain in the following 
words the adverse effects of the closing of the mints on the export trade in cotton yarn 
and piece-goods : — 

“That measure, wliile it was intended to restore steadiness to the exchanges ■with 
gold standard countries ■with which three-fourths of our trade is carried on, had the 
effect, as was anticipated, of disturbing the exchanges ■with silver standard countries 
with which the remaining fourth of our trade is carried on. The disturbance was 
sudden and violent. Wliile the rupee appreciated in sterling exchange value, silver 
fell heavily in gold.value, and the sterling exchange value of the dollar fell in the same 
proportion. The dollar exchange between India and China which had all along stood at 
about $ 100 to Rs. 200 suddenly fell to about $ 100 to Rs. 192, and until prices of 
commodities were adjusted to the new conditions trade was practically paralysed.” 

21. The effects of the closing of the mints on the cotton mill industry of the country 
are set forth in the follo^wing words in the Association’s report for 1893 : — 

“ Never before perhaps in the history of modern trade has legislation had a more 
disastrous and immediate effect on an important and well established industry. With 
the certainty and precision of an automatic machine, business for China and Japan was 
for the time being absolutely suspended, as not only were new orders rendered impracti- 
cable by an immediate fall of 12 to 16 per cent, in the nominal rate of exchange, biit it 
was impossible to finance pre^vious operations, the banks refusing to buy bills on any 
terms. It says much for the sound condition of the industry that it was able to ■with- 
stand such a sudden strain ■without leading to an absolute collapse, and much also for 
the energy and ability ■with which the crisis was encountered, that, availing 
themselves of the organisation which the Association affords. Agents and O'wners of 
MUls at once set themselves to meet the crisis by effecting economies in working and 
obtaining reductions in freights, etc. These influences, coupled ■with a slow but steady 
compensating advance in prices in China, have gone a great way towards restoring the 
industry to a sounder basis, but it will be a long time before lost ground can be recovered 
to say nothing of further development. Against that, the currency policy of Govern- 
ment seriously militates gi'ving as it does, by the dislocation enforced between silver 
and the rupee, a premium to Chinese and Japanese spizmers, a fact which it is evident 
they only too well appreciate.” 

22. It is true that the industry afterwards overcame, to some extent, the serious 
difSoulties caused by the closing of the mints, as is evidenced by the extent of the 
exports of yarn to China during the 15 years follo^wing, but the important point to 
remember is that after the closing of the mints the yam trade ■nith China became 
more or less specula'tive in nature and brought in very inadequate returns to the 
Bombay spinning mill industry. 

23. The serious disadvantages inflicted on the cotton industry by the currency 
legislation of 1893 were well set forth in a speech made by the late Sir ■ Vithaldas D. 
Thaokersey in 1900, the more important paragraphs from which are reproduced in a 
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fo>>tr.oic.* Sir Thhzldas also started a discussion on the subject in tbe Tir-.ts cflr'^ia 

and his condnsionsTvere endorsed byall competent to judce. '' 



of India : — 


“Ineed only say thailhdia asa mannfactnringconntrv isnotvetoTitofhartute!a«^ 
and if any industry in the -sTorld deserves protection, it is the cotton industrv of In&! 
the only real indigenous industry vrhich has sprang up in thfe coantrv, an icdustcri 
moreover, on onich our present curresiCT- dimcrdties have compelled us. In the interest 
as me l»5eve. of the country generally, to isSict a certain amount of injury.” 

25. The Association has mritten enou^ regarding the 3f per cent. Excise Dutv mhieh 
clogged the -Kiiesls of the industry for SO years, and nom that the dutv is abolished- it 
is not necessary to traverse the same gionnd again. The fact remains that the dutv vms 
levied in defiance of recognised principles of taantfon and contributed to the cofiers of 
Government Rs. 20 crores. 

26. The third adverse influence vrhich came into operation about enig time mas the 
gromtb of the cotton null industry in Japan. It mas in the nineties of the last centurv 
that Japan began to import cotton from this country mith the natural result that- sh'e 
gradually ceas^ to import yam and piece-goods from India. The export of the ram 
material in place of yam or cloth mas a phenomenon mhich did not augur mell for the 
industrial progress of India, and it is notemorthy to find the Government of India expres- 
sing the foUoming viems in the Eeviem of the Trade of British India for 1S95-95 : — ~ 

. *■ ‘With Japan there has been a complete revolution in the trade. A fern years ago 
Japan took no cotton from India, and nom the ^pmsats in 1S95-96 have amounted 
to 16 per cent, of the trade, being larger than the shipments to any other country except 
Germany. This increase in the demand for the ram material has coincided mith a 
great rednction — practically a cessation — of the demand for Indian-spun varri- the 
Japanese preferring to spin the yam themselves. We cannot expect a country to take 
from us a ram material lor yam' if that country prefers to import the yam. nor can me 
expect a country to take onr yam if that country finds it more profitable to import 
ram matesial and spin the yam. The tmo trades'cannot co-exist, and, this being the 
case, it is a matter for satisfaction that the present trade — yam in the case of Oiina , 
and ram cotton in the case of Japan — is vastly more important than the trade it has 
displaced.” 


• •'TVe allTrrv-stJlfcuo— tfca; tbe cuneucv cur iudcszv fcss been su^eiu; 

tui tsisa ve pu: ca paper tbe fcurss. tbe rsuir is vsrr cswurSiiu^. I inve wrS^ cur some brutes 
•iviiSi site ts a desr idea cJ tbe esssz pa^oa me br!d uomari me did ha!d £u IS33 befcue tbe curivuev 
lecislaricti. visa cur indtsav vas ia jucepenrs ecudbi-ru. la crdbtarv tfrres vien Ss cade is fair sud 
libsrcrous tbe tuaruia bera^ea cost ci ecttca and seiliau iui» cf SCis jam is £ sr~»-g Ib_ i j. jer 

lb. «jst cd luarr ufa gcitf and i ar.ua per lb. luodr. Som taSduu cottoa for cur £& lurnuu at an avsrsue 
cf Es. ICO per candv cr:. after deducinu IS to 19 je ceut. as loss; ve g»r cieaa octtoa 4 au— ter lb. 
Addbu: to that £ a — « jer Ib. icsr ecet bi luauufatture aud prcdr, it corses to 6 aaurs per Ib. yd=- tie 
viole raav be stuaruarised ia tbe foQoviuu E^cre : — £ auras ter Ib. fcr fiean ccttoa ar-d S arrss 
perlb.fcriuar-cfaerorirrearuesard juout. Sbfcrcnela!ecf4WIce. of jam: — Bs.103 ecst ci ec-trca 
an-i Bs. S) for ccs: of labour ard prcdu ; tc-tal Es. 150 per hde of 40? Its. at tire rate of 6 arras per Ib. 
civarr. Btnstsl30se!iirrtr5aeoicr!ebs!e.Es.l7fteiurr,ir5traree, corrrism. etc, crd Bs. 167=5£r 
taiu ter bale ia Sbar^si at tbe rare of Es. S?7 fcr 10? trels. Tbe Grrese sr-1 Japrsse rumj ta-yg xo 
csrrr cc-rtcti fieri Beraav. Cost ci cefier to tb-sn ia 1S33 vrs as foC-rvs ; — ip? fcr 40? Its. of 
ciesacctrcaarfferateof Es.3?7psrlCOtaeXC'r..sd2rrprfie 54} ntvj? cost ci eonca S5t=lS} taels, 
T~r~»- left to tbem tervesa cost ci luaurfatture ard juodr. In ISO?, after tbe carter rv leui£i;r-U3 Es. 150 
sSIiru rrire oi ore bale. Es. 17fia^. fcuursrte ard cerrai^r-u. Es. 167=53} tais ^tale ia Sbsrniai 
at tie preert exebarre rate cd Es. 30? per 100 ta^ Cest ci cettea to tbe Cbir-ese ard Japarese. Bs. IDO 
fcr cc-rtcr. Bs. S for fisrbr, tourante ard corrrHsfru. total Es. 1{S=54 taSs : fcr oortca at tbe tresert 
exsSsaue rate ci Bs. iS?? per 1C*? taels. SeHiar prere Es. S3} aarjf cost ci conca Es. 54=25} taels leit 
to tisra fcr ccei of rraruiseture ard predt. Arairst 19} taels ia irarpra ia 1533 tbev tave a trarpia of 

£5» taels at presear, s cidereate of rsaay 10} per bale ci 400 Its. 

Cctsecueirlv tbe edect ci tl= enrerej- lecbbsrfca aims. taSiar all t?’~ug as equal, tas beea to ebre 
lo— rv to err coraperites ia tbe Far East to tbe extert oi 10} taels isr bale : dedret frori that abert 1} 
taels p^ tele, ■sbidi tbev orst tav cure for srers irrpented fiom Erriaai Also vares ia Jajoa have 
iatreased to tbe extent oi 10 taels per bale. SriE tte adTaatare ia faverr ia Jajerese irHls is 5 ta^ 
per bale^ ICom. cav I ^ ia fats oi these Sruures. is I: a laatter oi srrprise that srta 1533 err trade 
tesrsduiEvleea fs7Tf-yr dsrsnia cor rpe t id ca vrtb tbe Cidrese ar-d Tapaaese rdils ? I Srava that ye 
bate Sapped to Criradthirr the last tvo years the iaiuest ember oibalffi me ever did. Ertfiie questim 
js. at -B—sr — ’-I oi pro— f Eveiv cae vaiadrrr tbar there ro predt to ts triile tbe Japaaese and 

Cbiase tfee dedariar 10 per cert, ditddeads to their Sareboldss. Wber the stori ia Cbru a u 

leda-edveiaav vet sell i?rr vara at preS. The Chinese and Jaaaase lEEs mav bare certa in dravtscaj- 
St mesertvairb'tuiubtpiTetsterapcearv aavsawus.br: or broad cerSderatiraoi all efitrr at ar.tes cy 
tuS;-> cririra is fist ve hold (Tdaaiaa^xt ca mere suderares only as Icrr as Japan and China 
crrrr’v tisir otta demaads and that ia tbe near future orr trade vbh China must srder vbsa tbe ir^ 
fi=4"'irrs: irrsise bv leaps and bounds to srmply tbs rojidremers oi China. lercs tope mt 
that dav laay Eever come, tut if it dees come me stell have to tbaahtbe Govsamert ci Ihdia fcr tbr.r 
Cmerry lemslnti-aa. ” 
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• * *• . 

27. Assuming for a moment that the import of Lidian cotton into Japan onlj* meant 
the cessation of imports of Indian yam and piece-goods, ns evidently the Government 
of India of the time seemed to imagine, the phenomenon nevertheless could not ho con- 

V tomplatcd with equanimity. What the Government of India appeared to have overlooked 
when they made the aforementioned statement was the fact that before long Japanese 
yam and piece-goods made from Indian cotton would be competing in the most important 
foreign market of India, viz., Cliina, and eventually in other foreign and even in the homo 
markets of the indigenous industry. 

28. In the seventies and eighties of the last century whenever supply overran demand, 
short-time working could bo resorted to, but the growth of Japanese competition rendered 
short-time working of doubtful titility, as it only meant giving a fillip to Japanese trade 
\vith China at India’s expense, and so oven at times of acute depression, Indian miIlo\vners 
found it inexpedient to curtail production by short-time working. In 1898, a meeting 
of Chinese merchants held in Hongkong passed a resolution urging short-time working 
in Indian mills, but the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association were constrained to express 
their inability to comply with the request mode by the Chinese merchants. It is note- 
worthy that the Indian Chairman of the abovementioned meeting in Hongkong, in his 
letter to the Bombay Millowncrs* Association, warned the millowncrs of this countrj’ 
against the danger of adopting short-time with the object of reducing stocks, unless the 
Chinese and Japanese mills followed suit. After pointing out the rapid growth of the 
cotton mill industry in Japan and Shanghai, ho stated : 

“ The competition against the mill industry of India will have a permanent tenure, 
and that competition is dails' gaining so much in strength and intensity that any such 
cphemoral measure ns a short-time movement, if adopted exclusively by the Indian 
mills, and without the co-operation of the mills of China and Japan, would instead 
of relieving the present congestion, at the least keep intact, if not enhance the present 
diflicultics of over-supply, inasmuch as curtailment of production brought about by 
the Indian mills woidd instantly be replaced by the mills of Japan and of Cliinn.” 

29. It was further pointed out that tho import duty on cotton and the export duty 
on yam had been abolished in Japan and tho competition from Japan had assumed a 
formidable shape for Bombay mills in tho China market. The Indian millowncrs were 
hirthor urged to agitato for the imposition of an export duty on cotton. 

30. While studying the history of tho Indian cotton industry, one cannot help feeling 
that during tho nineties of tho last century, there was imperative necessity for Govern- 
ment ndo])ting proper measures — either an export duty on cotton or other facilities to the 
indigenous industry to enable it to maintain its footing in the Chinn market. Xo other 
Government would have remained aloof at a time when there were clear indications that 
tho country’s greatest indigenous industry was losing its footing in its best established 
foreign market. 

31. Tho combination .of circumstances mentioned above rendered the position of tho 
cotton mill industiy of tho country not cheering, and for more than ton years after tho 
closing of the mints tho industry passed through a period which was far from prosperous, 
tho plague first and two severe famines at its heel having aggravated tho situation. At 
times indeed tho position of industry’ was critical and many mills were forced into liquida- 
tion during this period. A couple of extracts from tho Review of tho Trade of British 
India aro hero quoted to show tho very critical state of the mill industry during thc.so 
years. 

32. In tho Review of tho Trade of British India for 1899-1900 we read : — 

“Until tho second half of tho year, or rather until tho third quarter, the course of 
Indian trade was on the whole prosperous and promising, although the cotton 
manufacturing industry in Bombay seemed to be reaching a critical stage. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the cotton spinning industry of Bonjbay is passing through 
a crisis from which mills that are not managed on sound principles cannot emerge 
unscathed.” 

In the same ofiicinl publication for 1900-01, we read ; — 

“ Jfany of the milks were closed entirely ; others workc<l short hours ; very few 
worked at a profit ; in almost every case where profits were earned they were much 
reduced ; thousands of mill-hands were sent adrift in a season of high prices and acute 
distress. It is (rrcatly to the credit of owners, workmen, and traders alike that they 
struggled with adversity so bravely and quietly, sitnply coneeminc them'‘lves 
in silence to make the best of a grievously bad iH)'ition.” 

33. During all these years tho exports of yam to China showed an incre.a'inc teniler.cy 
but the rates obtained since the currency muddle of 1S93 left little or no margin of jirotlt . 

y 420—? 
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The 'ireaTing inditshy also suffered a set-back owins to the imposition of the Excise Dutv. 
It ■sras not till the ^ar 1904, that the mdustir after a long spell of depression asrain 
experienced prosperity, but this prosperous period lasted for only about three Tears. The 
gro'wth of the STcadeshi Movement during these years gave a very conaderable impetus 
to the cotton manufacturing industry, and as the yarn trade with China was not found 
profitable, attention was naturally turned to the installation of more looms so that vam 
spun in the mi lls might be manufactured into piece-goods instead of beins export^ to 
China. 

34. In 1907, there were large failures, which may be accounted for by the heaw fall 
in prices realised for yam in China during the early'part of the year, followed later by a 
great falling off in demand owing to famine in that country and extremelv violent 
flnctuations in the silver exchange during the last quarter of the year. 

The Association’s report for 1907 further states : — 

“ The growing competition of Japan is a factor which will have to be coped with 
more seriot^y than hitherto, while the prospects once entertained of a fairly new 
market in INIanchuria seem to recede greatly owing to the politico-economic condition 
consequent the occupation of that province by Japan.” 

33. The depression which commenced in 1907 continued throughout 190S, 1909, 
1910. Cotton ruled high, but there was no corresponding rise in the price of cloth. In 
the year 1910 the diffioidties of the industry were further aggravated by the enhancement 
of the duty on silver. The matter was discussed at a special meeting of the Committee 
of the Mlllowners’ Association when the following telegram was despatched to the Finance 
Minister : — 

*5 The Bombay Mlllowners’ Association strongly protest against proposed enhanced 
duty on silver as being detrimental and extremely injurious to the mill industry 
generally and to Indian labour.” 

36. Sir Sassoon J. David in the Imperial Legislative Council protested against this 
measure in the following words : — 

"Ido not propose to recapitulate the burdens under which the Indian Cotton 
Industiy is suffering at this time, but I am sorry that there was not on the Government 
side a rnore frank admission of the reality of the fresh burden to be imposed, by the 
new silver duty, on the trade with the further East. It may be worth while to give 
one or two figures that show how that important branch of the trade is already being 
impaired, if should be borne in mind that formerly Japan was one of our best 
customers, and in 1SSS-S9 she took froru us more than 23 million pounds of yam. Xow 
she takes none ; but takes instead large quantities of raw cotton, thereby raising the 
price of our raw material, while lowering the price of our finished products in the 
Chinese market. The largest quantity of raw cotton shipped to Japan in a single 
year was 2,525,200 cwts. in 1901-02. But in the eleven mgnths of the current year 
1909-10 no less than 2,873,400 cwts. have been shipped. In the face of these facts 
and of the increasing activity and efficiency in the Chinese spinning industry, it is 
vain to pretend that India’s trade with the further East is in a position to stand any 
superfiuous handicap whatsoever, and I foresee injury to India’s cotton industry from 
duties that have now been imposed.” 

37. La q»ite of the strong protests of the Association’s representative, the Bill was 
carried and the enhanced duty imposed as originally proposed by the Finance 
Member. 

38. The adverse conditions of 1910 continued with brief periods of partial recovery 
until 1917, when the boom period set in, and which lasted well on into 1922. The demand 
in the Indian market coupled with freight difficulties had a regrettable result of great 
importance, namely, the (^placement in China of Indian yams by those of the Chinese 
and Japanese mills. Indian trade in IGs and 203 with CMna had practically been at a 
stand-still for some time, it having been ousted by the mills in Japan and latterly by the 
mill s started in China, but hitherto Japan had not seriously attacked the trade in lOs 
and 12s'. IVhen, however, prices of 10s in India were higher than those of 16s in China, 
many of the Chinese and Japanese mills took to spinninglOs and 12s and sold thousands 
of bales to Chinese consumers. It is unfortunate that with the return of normal times, . 
Indian millg have not been able to regain this trade with China, which is now apparently 
held by local mills while Japan supplies jums of medium counts. 

39. The earlier part of the year 1922 was a period of good profits, though much below 
the level reached in the preceding year. The trade in yam was most disappointing, as 
prices failed to respond to the rise in cotton, with the result- that day by day the Mil l s ’ 
margin of profits diminished, and had almost reached vanishing point when the year 
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closed, nncl ns goods wore difllcnlt lo move even at low prices tlioro was a gonoral accumnla- 
tion of stocks, Tho revived Swndcslii Movement which had given an impetus to the 
piece-goods trade once again slackened. Tho curtailment of exports and the financial 
diflicultics of big merchants contributed to the depression of the market. 

•10. With tho year 1923, commenced that period of imparallelcd depression which 
has continued till to-day. Tho year was marked by spasmodic fluctuations in tho prices 
of both raw materials and tho finished article rendering the outlook generally grave. 
While at one period cotton rates seemed to favour tho mills, there was an absolute 
cessation of demand for cloth, and when enquiries for cloth wore forthcoming the prices 
of cotton ruled so high has not onlj’ lo leave no margui, but to involve a positive loss to 
manufacturers. Stocks began to accumulate and month after month passed by with- 
out any rc-appearanco of demand. In tho yarn trade too tho year was for tho greater 
part extremely disappointing. About the middle of September, however, the general 
shortxago created by tho Japanese earthquake began to make itself felt and there was a 
brisker enquiry and some rise m prices. 

•11. The year 1924 proved even worse than 1923. Tho demand for cloth was never 
very active, ns purchasers fought shy of maldng commitments owing to the continued 
fall in prices. Throughout tho 3 'car, tho increasing imports of Japanese piece-goods into' 
India had very adverse effects on the home trade. 

As regards yarn also, the j’car proved most unsatisfactory. Tlio demand was slack 
and the margin at times was so low ns to make it impossible for tho mills to turn out yams 
at nnj’ profit. 

■12. Tlie above brief recital of tho history of tho cotton mill industry of the country 
goes to show that since tho nineties of tho last century, tho industry had only one cycle 
of prosperity in 1901, 1905 and 1900 but tho abnormal conditions created by tho war 
and the aftermath of war from tho j'oars 1916 lo 1922 brought a further spell of prosperity 
to the industri*. But for this the industry would probably have reached its present 
serious plight at a much earlier date. 

43, From the above narration of tho historj' of tho cotton mill industry of India, it 
will bo noticed that thcro were in tho main three ciroumstances which seriously hampered 
the growth and development of the industry ; — 

1. Tho closing of tho mints dealt a severe blow to tho yarn trade with China which 
was tho most important asset of tho mdustry. Tho millownors had to turn their 
attention gradunllj* from yam to piece-goods. To-doy tho loss of the China market 
constitutes a verj’ serious factor in connection with tho present situation of the mill 
indust rj*. 

2. Tho Japanese mill industry became well established in tho nineties and has 
expanded with almost feverish rapidity with serious consequences to tho local industry 
in its homo and foreign trade. Japanese competition more than anything else accounts 
for tho present depression of the industry, 

3. Tho third adverse circumstance which came into operation in the nineties was 
tho tariff legislation. This long-standing grievance of tho mill industry was only 
rcccntlj’ removed when tho industrj' was face to face with a crisis of unparalleled 
magnitude. 

Of the three causes which dealt a severe blow to tho mdustry in the past, two are still 
in operation, vi:., tho exchange and currency policies of Government and Japanese 
competition. The almost entire loss of the China market, as stated above, constitutes 
another important factor to bo considered in connection uith its present depressed state. 
In recent times other circumstances have como into being and these are having further 
adverse effects on tho industry. Thej’ are enumerated below : — 

4. Labour disputes have become more frequent then was tho case ten years ago, 
and as is well-known during recent years, there have been general strikes of very long 
duration which have seriously dislocated business, inspite of substantial increase in 
wages and additional bonuses given to tho operatives. Wages have been increased 
to a figure that more than counter balanced tho rise in tho cost of living, and since 
tho cost of living has again gone down, there has not been a corresponding reduction 
in wages. 

5. Costs of all sizing materials, stores, machinery, coal, etc., are much above the 
pre-war level and have caused a considerable increase in manufacturing costs. 

G. Municipal, Provincial and Imperial taxation -has gone up by leaps and bounds 
and have now become a serious drain on the industry. \ 

7. Insurance charges have substantially increased owing to higher prices of cotton 
and all materials. 
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8. ■ High railway and steamer freights hamper the development of the industry 
especially in the export trade. In this respect, the Japanese with their subsidised 
steamship lines, have a distinct advantage. 

9. There has been a large mcrease in the interest- charges which mills have to bear 
owing to the increase in the price of cotton, stores, power and machinery. 

All these adverse actors are dealt with in detail in subsegnent pages. 

THE PBESEST POSmOX OF THE INmjSTET 
The. extent and importance of the Industry 

44. A very accurate idea as to the magnitude and importance of the Indian cotton 
textile industry may be obtained by a pemsal of Tables 1 to 7. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the number of spindles and looms, the amount of cotton consumed 
per aimum and the number of workpeople actually employed in the industry in Bombay 
Island and all India respectively. The more important* conclusions to be drawn from 
these two tables ore : — 

(a) that nearly 370,000 people are employed in the industry, which means that at 
least four times that number, i.e., nearly 14 million souls are directly dependent on 
the industry for their daily bread. 

In Bombay City and Island the number of persons directly employed in the industry 
is 153,000 which means that including dependents, more than half of the inhabitants 
of this great city are absolutely dependent on the industry for their livelihood. 

(b) The cotton consumed in the mills of India is approximately 2^ million bales per 
annum which is roughly equivalent to two-fifths of the entire Indian cotton crop, ^e 
agricultural statistics published by the Government of India show that the total area 
of land cultivated in India is about 760 million acres, including falldw land and the 
area imder cotton about 27 million acres. If it ihay be assumed that SO per cent, of 
the total population of India is engaged in agricultural pursuits, it is possible to frame 
a rough estimate of the number of persons dependent on the growth of cotton for the 
necessaries of life. Takmg the total agricultural population ns 250 million souls then 
it may be concluded that somewhere in the neighbourhood of 27/760x250,000,000= 
9 mUUon people obtain a livelihood from cotton growing in India. All of these 9 million 
people are largely dependent on the Indian cotton mill industry, but two-fifths or nearly 
3,600,000 are entirely dependent on it. To these two classes of people must be added 
all those persons engaged in the distribution and sale of cotton piece-goods and yam, 
deale'rs in mill stores and textile machinery, the persons engaged in the transport of 
cotton, yam and piece-goods, before anything like an accurate estimate of the total 
number of persons in In£a who are directly dependent on the industry could be framed, 
but it is probably an under-estimation to say that 6 million people are almost wholly 
dependent upon the cotton textile industry for their daily bread and are enriched by 
its prosperity and impoverished by its lack of prosperity, a number considerably in 
excess of the number directly affected by any other industry in the country. 

Capital employed in the Industry 

45. The capital invested in the industry so far as can be ascertained is not less than 
fifty crores of mpees. In the iiiill statement published by the Bombay Millowner’s 
Association in 1925 the total paid up capital is given as nearly 47 crores, but these 
figures do not include the capital of 55 concerns who submitted no particulars under 
tb^ head. 

Importance of the Industry to the Government of India 

46. Theimportanceof the prosperity of the cotton textile industry to the Government 
can, to some extent, be gauged from the contributions made by it in the form of taxation 
during the last few years which are dealt with in detail later on. 

The financial position of the Bombay Mill Industry 

47. The extremely unsatisfactory state of the Bombay mill industry during the last 
three years can be at once ascertained from Table 8. These figures were compiled by 
Messrs.' A. B. Ferguson & Co. from the published Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss 
Account of the mills in Bombay City and Island. The figures for 1925 have not yet been 
compiled but it is certain from the Balance Sheets so far received that the total losses 
during the year 1925 were even greater than in 1924. 
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For purposes of easy reference the figures of capital and net profit or loss during the 
last four years are given below : — 



Ye.ar 



Capital including 
- Reserves and 
Debentures 

f 

Net Profit or Loss 

■■■ 



' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1922 




32,61,24,086 

3,87,61,691 

1923 




33,63,67,941 

— 1,17,82,968* 

1924 


, , 


33,91,35,234 

— 2,27,15,893* 


• • 

■■ 

■■ 

.... 

Estimated to be over 
— 2,60,00,000* 


*Loss. 

One need look no further for the reason for the closing down of mills and the number 
of mills which have recently been forced to go into liquidation. 


Production of yarn and piece-goods 

48. The total production of yarn and piece-goods in Bombay Island and all India 
cotton mills is sho^vn in Tables 3 to 7 in the Appendix. 

I 

Position of the Bombay MtU Industry in regard to sloclts 

49. From the beginning of 1923, from which date the depression in the industry has 
been a matter of very serious concern, the Bombay Millowners’ Association have 
maintained a month to month record of the stocks held by mills in the City and Island of 
Bomba}'. These figures are reproduced in Tables 9 to 12. 

In the last six months the yarn position has become most serious. In piece-goods the 
position also gives cause for anxiety and throughout the present year sales have been 
effected at unremuncrative rates or at a loss. 

FAOTOnS LEADINa TO THE FBESEHT DEFBESSIOH IH THE BOMBAY MHA. INDT7SIBY 

Loss of the China trade in Yarn 

60. Unfil the year 1893 the yam trade with China was undoubtedly the bulwark of 
the prosperity of Bombay’s cotton mill industry. Owing to the large market for yarn 
m China, the spinning side of the Bombay mill industry developed out of all proportion 
to the weaving side of the industry. Some progress had been made in the weaving 
section, but to all intents and purposes the piece-goods trade was confined to the Indian 
market. 

In 1893 the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver as a preliminary to 
the linking of the rupee to gold in 1898 in the interests of the development of trade with 
gold using comitries. The effect upon the yam trade with China, which still retained a 
silver currency, was immediate and disastrous and though for some years the average 
bulk of the yam exports to China did not diminish, sales had to be made at sacrifice 
prices. The seriousness of the position was emphasised by persons like the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thackersey and Sir Sassoon J. David in 1899, 1900 and 1901, and it was 
generally recognised that it was only a matter of time before the yam trade with China 
would disappear entirely, owing to the relatively high cost of production coupled with 
high freights in India as compared with the cost of production in China and Japan. 

61. A study of tables 13, 14, 15 and IG shows — 

1. That there has been a decrease in the annual production of yam. 

2. That whereas in 1907-08, 72 per cent, of the production of Bombay mills was 
marketted in the form of yarn, in 1924-26 only 38 per cent, was put on the market 
,in the form of yam. 

3. That the total export trade in yam in 1924-25 was only about one-sixth of what 
it was in 1907-08. 

4. That the increase in the number of looms and the consequent increase in the 
production of cloth in Bombay City and Island has not been sutScient to compensate 
for the loss of the China trade in yarn. 
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EtrruoTS OF ooveunment’s oukubnov rowov 
CloBivg of the Minis to the Free Ooinpge of Silver in 1893 

52. ^ Tho offoo't of tho oliango over from a silver ourroncy has been, disoussed in general 
terms in tho short history of tho industry in tho previous pages and little more needs to 
DO added to tho remarks already made. «• 

As is well knoivni in the years previous to 1803, when tho mints wore closed to the 
minting of silver ns a preliminary to the linking of rupee to gold, tho exchange value with 
silver using countries like China only fluctuated within narrow limits* With gold using 
countries the opposite was the case, and in tho year 1808, in tho interests of tho trade 
with gold using countries, w'hich, ns the Government of India pointed out, was about J 
of tho total, it was deemed expedient to link tho rupee to gold, and tho position in regard 
to iluotuations in exchange was reversed to tho detriment of tho export trade with silver 
using countries* Thus the trade of tho Bombay mills with China received n very severe 
blow, for the trade ivith Cliinn at once became much more speculative* The closing of 
tho mints in 1803 led to an immediato rise of nearly 16 per cent* in tho rupee exchange 
rate with China which meant in cficct that the cost of yarn in dollars in tho China market 
was immediately increased* Tliis can bo made clear liy tho following example* 

Previous to the closing of tho mints tho rupeo-dollar exchange rate had been fairly 
constant at or a little over Bs* 200 per 100 dollars. After tho closure the rate at once 
rose to Ks* 176 per 100 dollars. Thccostof production of cotton and raw materials in 
rupees remaining tho same, yarn which ^cost Its* 100 to produce before the change would 
cost tho Chinese importer 60 dollars an'd after tho change slightly more than 67 dollars, 
i.e., about 14 per cent* more* Against an insignifleant saving in the price of stores, there 
w’as undoubtedly a permanent loss in regard to items of cost of production like wages, 
interest, taxes and dopreoiation, and tho fairly steady rise in tho dollar value of the rupee 
up till 1014 must have steadily increased the dollar cost of production of Bombay yam, 
to tho groat disadvantage of the Bombay mill industry in competition with tho indlgcn< 
ous industry in China* During tho war tho great rise in tho value of silver, which would 
under ordinary circumstances have given a great impetus to the Bombay yarn industry 
with China, was entirely nullified by tho tremendous increases in the cost of production 
in ]todia brought about by tho rise in tho cost of living necessitating the grant of very 
largo increases in wages, enormous increases in tho^ cost of stores and raw materials and 
prohibitive inorcasos in freight rates* 

PromlOlOthorohasbeenaconstantfallinthorupcovnluo of thoChineso silverdollar, 
corresponding wdtli tho fall in tho value of silver, and this fact coupled u-ith the extension 
of tho mill industry in China has indubitably diminished tho prospects of Bombay mills _ 
regaining o market for j^nm in China in tho counts of yam which can bo produced in 
Chinese mills, and more ospooially owing to their extremely low production costs caused 
by inferior conditions of labour, low wages, and double shift.working 'with female labour 
(vide Table" 17)* 

The Effect of the 2j Ealio 

B3* During tho war tho groat demand for Indian foodstuffs and row materials by tho 
Allies, and tho diminution in imports caused India’s favourable balance of trade to assume 
enormous proportions, and this fact combined with n phenomenal rise in tho value of 
silver caused the exchange value of the rupee to rise to undreamt of heights in comparison 
with sterling* Prices of foodstuffs and all tho necessaries of life also rose greatly in spite 
of the rise in the exchange value of the rupee, with the result that wages had to be increased 
in like proportion* To-day tho Bombay mill industry is still paying the same as or higher 
"wages than when the cost of living was at its highest and in addition the hours of labour 
have been reduced from twelve to ton, the net result being a large increase in the cost 
of production* 

64. The tremendous fluctuations in tho sterling value of tho rupee, its rapid rise - 
throughout 1919 and the first two months of 1920 and its even more rapid fall during the 
last ten months of 1920 brought ruin to a great number of dealers in imported and locally 
made piece-goods who made contracts for imported goods on tho basis of the 2/ ratio 
recommended by the Babington Smith Commission ond which the great bulk of the people 
of India imderstood to mean a 2/ exchange ratio* How persistaatly and at what cost 
the Government of India tried to keep up the exchange value of the rupee and how they 
failed is writ large in the history of the last decade, but it is not equally well known that 
the ruin of the piece-goods merchants -in 1920 and 1921 is still affecting the off-take of 
piece-goods of both uidian and English manufaoture* 
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After tlio G^ovemment of India had appreciated the impossibility of realising the aim 
of the Babington Smith Committee for a 2/ rupee the exchange value gradually drifted 
down until in July 1921 it had reached the very low level of l/3i sterling (equivalent to 
.1/0^ gold). Prom this low point it rose with slight fluctuations until in September 1924 
it had reached 1/5-31/G4 (equivalent to l/4gold). At or slightly before this date a large 
proportion of Indian public opinion advocated the adoption of a flxed rate of 1/4 gold and 
the abolition of the 2/ ratio hi the Currency and Coinage Acts, but imfortunately as far 
as the Cotton Textile Industry of Bombay is concerned, action on the lines recommended 
iras not taken by the Government of India, and from this time onwards the currency 
operations of Government rendered possible by continued good monsoons caused the 
exchange value of the rupee to rise until in October 1925 it touched 1 /6-5/32 sterling, 
which oiving to the rise in the cross rate raised in the value of the rupee to 1/6-3/32 gold 
{vide Table 18). 

65. Mention has already been made that the export trade of Bombay with China in 
yam was seriously injured by the divorcement of the ratio of value between the rupee 
and the Chinese silver dollar. This Association do not wish to anticipate the report of 
the Currency Commission which is now sitting except to state that in so far as the 
Bombay Llill Industry is concerned the fixation of the rupee at 1/6 gold would be a 
misfortune for the mill industry. 

56. It is not desired to exaggerate the difficulties brought about by the exchange 
policy adopted by the Government of India, but it cannot be too emphatically stated 
that — 

(1) The closing of the mints in 1893 and the linking of the rupee to gold drove 
the first nail into the coffin of the China trade in yarn. 

(2) The increase in the cost of production due to the increase in wages given on 
account of the rise in the cost of living brought about by the war, in spite of the high 
and unnatural 2/ ratio, has added considerably to the burden on the industry. 

(3) The fixation of the value of the rupee at 1/6 gold instead of 1/4 gold womd give 
competing countries a considerable advantage as compared With 1914 in competition 
with India in the home and foreign markets owing to the fact that it would mean a 
permanent increase of 12^ per cent, in many items of the cost of production reckoned 
in terms of international value and this increment combined with the increases in cost 
of production owing to the great rise in wages compared with pre-war year , would 
militate agamst the successful future development of the industry in India and would 
probabl}’ prevent any further progress in foreign markets. 

(4) That is, verj' great impetus has been given to Japanese competitors through 
the normal parity of Bs. 153 per 100 Yen having been reduced by the recent increase 
in the gold value of the rupee to 134. 

67. The gain which has accrued to Japanese mills by the fall of the value of the Yen 
to below its pre-war parity of Yen 100 per Es. 153, may be judged with a very fair degree 
of accuracy from the following table in which the price at which an Osalm mill could 
aiford to lay down cloth in Bombay from 1921 to the present day is given in comparison 
with the price at which a Bombay mil l could manufacture the same cloth. The figures 
do not take into account the additional advantage which the Japanese mills obtained 
owing to the fairly regular monthly fall in the value of the Yen which occurred from 
February 1924 to February 1925, which has been specially commented upon in the 
paragraphs dealing specifically with the growth of Japanese competition nor the lowering 
of costs of production by double shifts with female labour and longer hours. Two 
assumptions have been made in calculating the figures given in the table, the first being 
that the average Bombay manufacturing charges have been 7^ annas per lb. since 1921. 
The 'second assumption concerns the average Yen cost of manufacture which has been 
taken as Yen 190 per candy throughout the period named for a mill working single shift. 
There have possibly been slight variations in this charge, but just as in India the manu- 
facturing charges in rupees per candy have been taken as a constant figure, so in Japan 
the Yen cost of manufacture has also been ass^ed at a constant figure, wages having 
remained about the same during the whole period, and the cost of stores having, if any- 
thing, declined since 1921. 

One may draw his own detailed conclusions in comparing columns 6 and 11 of the 
table, but one or two facts of importance stand out clearly which have an intimate bearing 
on the position of Bombay mills to-day. They are — 

1. That in 1921 and 1922 Japanese competition had not assumed its present 
formidable aspect. 

2. That from February 1924 until February 1926 the factor of a gradually 
depreciating Japanese exchange coupled with the appreciation of the rupee exchange 
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{'rjilamlion of tfic Tahir 

A coiu’rot*' rxnnijili’ is Iflljrn. A j:rry Miirling inmh' from ISs wnrp nnd 20s weft would 
I'o made from rottoii nt or nlnuii the jiriee of Hniaeli. Siieh n cloth could be nuidc 
e.iually well by the Jnpaucpc from eott<in nl the same rupee price. In the Table nupended 
n romj'ari'-iiii is jnnde bctwwu the njijiroxiinnte prices at- which a Itomlmy mill nnd a 
.lapanc'i' mill worltiu}’ siufile shift could place such a shirting on the Hombny market 
for the last fire years. 

t'obiiaii 2. — Column 2 of the Table gives the nvernpe monthly Telcprajihic Transfer 
r.ate for the Uupce-ym exchrinpi- since iTnnunra' 1021. 

Column S . — Column 3 gives the avempe Tcleprnphie Transfer exchange rate sinee 
•Innuary 1021. 

Column 4. — Column -1 gives the average rii|H*e price for Urnach cotton since January 

1021. 

Cnluvin .';.“(\»lumn Ti gives the price nt which a good Uombny mill would bo able 
to scllacandyofshirtingmadefromthecaiidy of cotton on the nverngo price pivenin 
Ctilumn •!, neglecting Kxcite Duty. 'Phis price is approximate only because it is assumed 
that a candy of shirting would be prodiicwl from a candy of cotton. The price of cloth 
ha'j been arrived nt by adding on to the price of cot ton 7 J annas per lb.,te.,Rs. 370 per 
candy ns mnnufncluring charges. 

rofuf'iH C . — Column (5 gives the price of the Mine cloth including Excise Duly nt 3J 
per cent. 

Column r. — Column 7 gives the price j»cr candy of llroach cotton converted into Yen 
at thi* current rate of exchange. 

fVJtimn .K. — Odumn S gives the jiricc in Yen for which the Japanese could produce 
one candy of shirting from cott<in nt the price indicated in Column 7. 

Thi*- price has been nrrivetl nt by adding to the cotton jirice the manufacturing charges 
per candy. Owing to greater cflicicncy on the part of the Japanese operatives, tho 
manufacturing charges in Japan are not more than SO per cent, of the manufacturing 
charges in Ibtmbay when exchange is normal. I'luctuat ions in the Yen-Rupee exchange 
have not afli'ctcd, or only very slightly affect this charge in Yen. Thus just as a constant 
rupee nd<litiun has been matlo to the price of llroach cotton for manufacturing charges 
a constant yen addition has been made to the j*cn price of llroach cotton to ascertain 
the yen price of cloth in Japan. 

Column S.— Column 0 pivc-s the yen price of cloth in Bombay excluding import duty, 
nnd has been obtained by adding yen 20 to Column 8 for freight both ways nnd charges. 
This is a very geiieraus addition since the nett freight rate for cotton from Bombay to 
Japan is less than yen 01 per candy. 

Column 10 . — Column 10 gives tho price in rupees nt which tho cloth could bo put on 
the Bombay market by a Japanese mill not including import duty. 

It has been obbained by converting the corresponding flgurcs given in Column 9 into 
rupees nt the current rate of exchange. 

Column 11 . — Column 11 gives tho ))rice in rii]>ces nt which cloth could bo put on the 
Bombay market after pa^i'incnt of import dut}% 
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.’ArAST.«r. roMrr.TiTioN 


.'S, Tlic unfnir rntn]*'’litinii wliii-h iho rotfon mill industry of this country is mcoting 
from dnjvin I'utli in tlm Immo nnd forpipn nmrkpts is one of the principal ren'sons for (ho 
present drpro'-'-pd state of the indu'-lry. 

fit*. Jndpinc fruju the stati'dieal nnd other oflleinl jnihlientions it would appear that 
(his very rerious mmare t<t the rott«n industry of the country in frankly rccognincd by 
(•iivornini-nl. I*«’r the la'-i two or three years, the annual oflieinl publication of tho 
(loveniment of IniHa known n« "P.eview of (he Trade of India " contains frank admis- 
sions by (Jovernment of the severity of .Tnpaneep roin]>e(i(ion. Apnin, in tho Report of 
the Sea-borne Trade niul I'li'-t-inis Arlmini'-trntion of the Rombny rrcsidcncy for 
It'it-'J.'. it waMtate<l‘.~ 

‘’.lapane-e eunjwtitirin was revere nnd in eertnin instnnren Japanese goods were 

o<Tere<l :it jiriee-. low< r (harr the eo' t jiriee of similar poods mnnnfneturcd in India 

The r;iill indii--try i-i Mitferin:: from the nnfnvoiim hie rate of exchange with Japan nnd 
hichly orrani"-e(i Jnjiatreie eoinjietition. The Japanese mill-worker appears more 
efiiricni than the Indian inill-hnnd. while the syMeni of night nnd day working of their 
mill*- <-<imbinr<l with fnetory law re>-trietioMB believed much less stringent in applica- 
tion than tho-i-of Imlia, r<-ilure'! eo>.( ot prodiietiot). These nnd other factors counter- 
balanee (hi* ndvautace*. whieh 7> per cent, net protection and the nbseneo of the 
double {rc i:’ht eharve*- pive (he Indian inill**. The nlKdition of the small cotton excise 
duty of :ij j'*-r enit. would phibably not make rnneh difference ns regards the 
competition i*f Japan." 

r.tt. Tile eottoii indu«try in Japan had it** beginning in the nineties of the Inst centurj* 
.and has rnnde tremendou*- i-tride*! in tin- conrse of tlie Inst thirty years ns will bo seen 
from the litruri"! of ■•|undli"., looms, pmduetion. etc., given in Tables IDA to 19H. 

Some time back the ,1a]ian ('otton .‘'pinners’ A««oeintion compilerl eight tables which 
ah* n-phiduc isl in Tnblei IPA to HiR showing the astounding development that has 
t-aken place in that country in the brief space of twenty-two years. 

til. Thrre table' prepared by this As'ocintion are given after the tables of tho Japan 
Cotton Spinners' .\'soriation. (I'life Tables 20A, R nnd C). 

TnUf aOA . — Is made uji from the sorie.s of tables published by tho Japan Cotton 
.*tjiintiers* A'-soeiation and recently r(*prin(ed in (he October issue of (ho In(cmntionaI 
Cotton Bulletin, 

Tahlf 201 }. — Clives similar particulars for India and is made up from figures published 
in the ,-\«'Ofiat ions' .-Vnnunl Reports nnd the Annual .'ten-Bonic Trndo Returns of British 
Indi:*. 

Tnhlr 20C . — Is n comparative table showing at n ginnee the growth of tho Japanese 
yarn and cloth export trade to India nnd China nnd tho concurrent decline in tho Indian 
export trade to Chinn. 

The conplu*:ions which are to bo drawn from the tables are many nnd striking, but 
the more obviotis ones are : — 

(o) With n total sjiindlcago of less than five million, Japan produces over two 
million bales of yarn per annum, whereas India with 8J million spindles onl 3 ’ 
produces 1 |l million bales of j’nrn. 

(b) With'only just over 00,000 looms Japan produces well over n 1,000 million yards 
of piece-goods ])cr annum ; India with 2X times as mnnj* looms, onlj* produces 1,700 
million j’ards of cloth per annum. 

The effect of this on the cost of production of Japanese piece-goods nnd j'nm 
will be apparent. 

(c) Japan, owing to her larger production of yarn nnd piece-goods for export has a 
much better balanced trade than India. 

(d) The cotton consumed bj* C million spindles in Japan is considerably greater than 
the cotton consumed b^* SJ million spindles in India. 

(c) From Talile 20C, taking a fivo-j’cnr nverngo, it will bo scon that while Japan 
has almost maintained her yarn export trndo with Chinn, India has almost entirely 
lost hers. 

(/) In piece-goods, the position is much more unfavourable to India, tho value of 
India’s pieee-goods export trndo to China being only about 1/10 of what it was, Japan’s 
trade has increased fortj' or fifty fold. 

G2. What striiccs ono most in considering the growth of Japanese competition is the 
amazing rapidity with which her imports into this country havo gone up. It may be 
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broadly stated that in IflU-lo, the total imports of Japanese vam into India rrens le« 
than a milhon pounds n-hile in 1924-25, f-c, about ten years later, the quantitvimnort^ 
Tvas, more than thirty-two times the figure of 1914-15. Again, in piece-goods, the quantitr 
imported in 1914-15 was about 16 million yards and in 1925-26 it had risen to nenriV 
220 million yards. - 

63. The underquoted figures of imports of Japanese piece-goods into this countrr 
during the last five years show how rapidly these imports are increasing 


Year 

Quantity in yards 

Value in Rs. 



• 

(100 omitted) 

(100 Omitted) 

.1921-22 



90,275 

36,702 

1922-23 

« . 


107,778 

42,490 . 

1923-24 

. , 

« 

221,902 

45;945 

1924-25 

. . 

• • « • 

155,302 

57,463 

1925-26 

• • 


216,829 

68,814 


It is this extraordinary rise every year in Japanese imports which fills with dismay the 
minds of every body who has a stake in the cotton mill industry of the country. K the 
Japanese imports go on increasing at the present rate one hesitates to contemplate the 
plight in which the cotton mill industry of the country will find itself in about five or six 
years time. 

64. It has, however, been alleged that the competition which the Indian cotton 
industry is meeting from Japan is insignificant, and in support of this statement statistics 
ate adduced to show that the imports of Japanese goods into this coimtry form a small 
percentage of the quantities produced by Indian mills and it is stated that this small 
percentage cannot have any appreciahle effect on the indigenous industry. There is a 
three-fold fallacy underlying this argument. The first fallacy is point^ out in the 
following extract from the London “Times”: — 

“ The question of Japanese competition cannot be judged by a mere mention of her 
present- proportion of the total Indian cotton trade. Her advance is best estimated 
by considering the remarkable progress mode since pre-war years. ” 

If the present imports he not deemed sufficiently large to have any detrimental effects 
on the cotton industry of this country, an altogether erroneous assumption, as pointed 
out further on in this* statement, still can it be maintained, in the face of the tremend- 
ous increases irr the imports every year, that no action is called for to check this annually 
increasing growth ? Is it conteiided that no action shoiild be taken rmtil the imports 
Lave become sufficiently large to kill the indigenous industry ? 

The second fallacy underlying tlxe argiunent quoted above is that it takes no count 
of the effects of Japanese competition on the export trade of this country. It is forgotten 
that not only is Japan dealing severe blows to Indian mannfactmms in Indian markets, 
but she is making rapid in roads in the export markets. In the words of the “ Admin- 
istration Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1923-24. ’’ 

• V 

*' Since 1017, China has been practically a closed market for Indian piece-goods 
owing mainly to the expansion of the indigenous textile industry and to the rigour of, 
Japanese competition.” 

India has practically lost her export trade in yam, and since this yam has necessarily 
to be utilized in manufacturing cloth, it is of the utmost importance to develop the export- 
trade, imt here again Japan with the unfair advantages she is enjoying over Inffia is 
provinga very formidable rival, for not only has she ousted India from the Chinese 
market, but is rapidly captnring her foreign markets, c.g., Egypt, East Africa, etc. 

But the greatest fallacy underlying the argument that Japanese imports are too 
insignificant in quantity to have any adverse effects on the indigenous industry is that 
it entirely overlooks the well-known economic fact that in the case of all commodities 
it is the marginal quantities that raise or lower prices. If the demand for a certain com- 
modity is equalled by the supply, normal prices wQl'iule in the market. If the supply, 
however, is 5 per cent, less than the demand, prices uall not rise merely by 5 per cent, 
but by a much higher figure. The Japanese imports which are for reasons explained 
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lirlow ( iiM in <1]0 Indinn mar1:<'l nt jirii'or. Ix'low llif> rosl. jiriop of Riniilnr Roofls in Inciin, 
conHitiitp llip mnrpinnl qiinuiily which hnn nn ciTpot on prices of Indian mill-mndo goods, 
nlthonph tiic-o .Inpanr'c iinporls are only n Fmnll poreentapo of (he quantity of piece-goods 
nnnufactuif'd hy Inilinn juille. 

ri.'i. One of the jno'-t i hnrni'lori'^lie features of .Tnpnneso competition is that the 
.Tnjnnc'f >>'h>rt jnilii'iilnr •h-cnj'tion'! of poods which are maniifaoturcd in India. This 
ri-rvcs to lower priec'i of tho'-.’ parlienlnr dceriplions and this rends on prices nil round. 
The ino'.t Ftril.inr in-^i.nnre of thi'. is nffonled hy the manner in which the Jnpane.se have 
nttsehod the tr.ide in •heetimrs. T-eloth and domestics. The imports of this description 
of pooil-* ten yc.srj .spo was only nhout fi jicr cent, of (he total quantity placed on tho 
Imlisn mnrhrt. vhilc nt prc'cnt the imports in this description are very nearly tho snmo 
ns the cpnntitics mnnuf.scttirisl hy Indi.sn mill®. In this description of goods Japanese 
import'- ^how .n very m.sthcd increase. In lOl.t-lfi while they were nhout li millions of 
ynni®. wcr»‘ .VJ million in llMK-lp nnd have st.syed nt n comparatively highfigiiro over 
rince. Thv.p ; 

/op-!;.'* /fojij Jiipno of plain grfi/thfdingx in iin7/i'on.« of yards 

I'.'lji.in .. .. .. .. ..- f)2 

i;»i'>-2t> .. .. .. .. ..10 

I'co.ui .. .. .. .. .. -n 

lt>21-22 .. .. .. ..35 

.. .. .. .. .. *11 • 

ir0.3.2J .. .. .. .. 51 

.. .. .. .. .. 3-1 

00. The llumh.'iv ?>tillowncrs’ .\H‘'nciation maintain that the mill industry in Japan 
enjoyi! certain siii’vial ndv.nntapes over the indigenous industry, nnd these special 
nilvfint.apc® mali<- the competition from .Tnp.in grossly unfair, necessitating special 
jirotective mc.asures on the part cif the (loveniment of India in the interests of the cotton 
mill industry of this cmmtry. 

07. The strongest complaint which the millowners of this country have to make 
against Jiitian is that she lias failed to carry out the convention adopted by tho Interna- 
tional Labour (’onferenci' hehl nt Washington in 1019, which she had provisionally 
agreed to. .As is well-known, all the convent ions adopted by the International Labour 
(Vmference were not applicable to Jnjinn nnd India, nnd special conventions regarding 
hours wen- drawn up in respect of these two eouiitries. The Government of India 
n-adily carriiHl out nil t he most important conventions nnd in this they received tho loyal 
sujipo'rt of the Itomhay Millowner.s’ ,(\s.«ocinlion. The Government of >Tnpnn, however, 
have failed to carry out the convention although their dclcgnle.s at AVashington had 
accepted them. The Hours Convention imposed a 57 hours week on Japan and a CO hours 
week on India, nnd in connection with this fixing of hours of work in the case of tho two 
countries, it is particularly interc-sting to note that Mr. George N. Barnes, who was 
Chnirmnn of the Special Committee nt Washington, which went closely into tho whole 
question in n letter to the I..ondon “ Times ” on .5th February 1920, emphasised tho fact 
that (he Hours Convention was carefully drawn on the basis of ascertained equivalents in 
tho costs of production so far ns such could be ascertained by statements as to relative 
cfficieney of labour. It is clear from this that tho object of the Washington Conventions 
was not only to put n stop to whnt are generally known ns ••Sweated Labour Conditions ” 
but. also to" put competing countric.s on n footing of ecpinlity. Under tho circum- 
stances, it will be generally agreed that tho Indian mill industry has just nnd legitimate 
grievance owing to <in]inn’R failure to carry out tho hours convention. 

OS. Another important convention adopted nt Washington prohibited the employment 
of women nnd children nt night, nnd it is wcll-kno'wn that this convention has not yet 
been ob.scrved by .Tnpan. 

It is bj’ working twenty to twenty-two hours a day in double shift nnd by employing 
women nnd children nt night that the Japanese nro able to turn out goods much in excess 
of their home requirements nnd nt n cost which is neccssnrilj' less than tho cost of manu- 
facturing similar goods in countries which work one shift and do not employ women nnd 
children nt night. This surplus production Japan is able to export to India nnd India’s 
foreign markets nt prices nt which Indian mills cannot nlTord to manufacture. 

G9. In April last tho Honourable Sir Charles innes had a conference with tho Committee 
of the Bomba}’ Millowners’ Association nnd subsequently Sir Charles prepared n statement 
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summarising the discussion that had taken place and emhodyinw his outi views. On 
the subject of the advantages enjoyed by Japan, he stated " 

“ I was prepared to admit that the Japanese Millowner had an advantage in that 
he worked double shifts. Our information went to show that in Japanese spinning 
mills the proportion of women to men was as 3 to 1 and that on an average 26 days 

■ per month and 19 hours per day were worked. There were two shifts. - The result 
was that in 1923, the output per spindle was more than 200 lbs. of yam. In India 
in 1924-26, the output per spindle was 871bs. of yam. Thus, the Japanese elearly 
got the advantage of large scale production. Similarly certain facts had come to our 

■ knowledge about the weaving mills. The ratio of women to men was 5 to 1. Parti- 
culars of 19 big mills showed that they worked 26 days per month and an average of 
14 hours per day. The output of cloth per loom was 19,000 yards in a year. In 
it'was 13,000 yards.” 

70. It is true that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes was not prepared to admit that 
Japanese competition was the sole factor contributing to the present depression of the 
mill industry, but the above-quoted extract at least goes to show that the Japanese enjoy 
undisputed advantages in their competition with the mill industry of this country. 

71. The usual excuse brought by Japan for not carrying out the Washington Conven- 
tions is that she has framed an amended Factory Act. 

The amended Factory Act was framed in 1923, but the Japanese Government, on one 
pretext or other, delayed enacting the measures till Ist July 1926. The enforcement 
of this so-oaUed amended Act, however, will not, for the reasons given below, place Japan 
on a footing.of equality with India so far as labour conditions are concerned. (For copy 
of Act see Appendix I.) . 

72. In the first place the Act lays down no conditions as to the hours of work in the 

case of adult males. The employment of women and cluldren under 16 years of 
age for more than 11 hours a day is prohibited, but it should be noted that for a period 
of fifteen years from the enforcement of the law, i.c., July 1926, the^ompetent minister 
has the power to extend the number of working hours in the case of women and children 
to 13. ' 

73. Again, under Article IV, factory owners are prohibited from employing woinen 
and children between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. but with the sanction of Government authorities 
they may, be employed till 11p.m. Article IV, however in oases where workmen are 
employed in two or more shifts is not to be made applicable for the three years following 
the enforcement of the law, .t.e., women and children will continue to be employed as at 
present on night work till 30th June 1929, after which they are not to be employed 
between lO p.m. and 6 a;m. Tliis. does not therefore absolutely stop the working of 
women at. night. By an ingenious system of shifts they can be employed up to 10 p.m. 
and with special permission up to 11 p.m. for fifteen years the result being that the mills 
could be kept working for 18 hours a day instead of 20-22 hours. It will be seen from 
the above that the so-called amended Factory Act of Japan does not fulfil by any means 
the conditions laid down 'at Washington and the enforcement of the Act cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be said to Temoye the legitimate grievance of the Indian 
millowners. 

For further information on this subject we would refer the Tariff Board to an author- 
itative article published in the “Times of India” of 6th February 1926 under the heading 
“Labour Conditions in Japan Imperative need of refoim” which has been reproduced 
in Appendix 2. The attention of the Board is particularly requested to the extract 
from the article from the pen of Shunzo Yoshisaka, Director of Fa'ctory Inspection, in 
connection with the almost barbarous system of recruiting labour prevailing in Japan. 
The extract from the Japan Year Book regarding labour conditions in Japan is also note- 
worthy. The criticism contained in the article in the “ Times of India ” regarding the 
so-called Factory Act of Japan is trenchant and to the point. 

74. While on the subject of the Factory Act of Japan, it would not he perhaps out 
of place to refer to the stringent conditions laid down the Indian Factories Act as regards 
hours of work in the case^of adult males and children and also as regards ensuring the 
health and safety of the operatives. There are special provisions regarding ventilation, 
lighting, irurity of water used for humidifying, latrines and urinal accommodations, water 
supply, means for escape in case of *fire, fencing conditions of building or machinery, etc. - 
Such provisions are conspicuous by their absence in the Factory Act of J apan. 

76. In India, there is also a very well-regulated system of inspection to ensure the 
strictest compliance by Factory owners with the provisions of the Factory Act. _ Heavy 
fines are imposed in cases of infringements. The Act also provides for the appointment 
rf certifying surgeon by the Local Government and no child can be employed in any 
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factory unless he is in possession of a oertifioate granted by the certifying surgeon, to the 
effect that he is not less than 12 years pf age and.is fit for employment in a factory. 
Again where a Factory' Inspector is of opinion that a cliild employed in a factory is no 
longerfitforemployment, he may serve on the manager of the factory a notice requiring 
that such child should cease to be employed until he has been re-examined by a certifying 
surgeon or by a registered practitoner authorised by a certif 3 dng surgeon in this behalf. 
There are no such conditions in force in Japan. 

76. We have referred previously to the depreciated exchange of Japan which confers 
a considerable advantage on her export trade. It would however be not out of place to 
quote the opinion of an independent and authoritative journal like the “ Financial Times 
of London. In an article in the issue of the 9th November 1025, it was stated : — 

‘‘ Owing to the appreciation of the rupee-sterling exchange to a fraction over Is. 6d. 
and the depreciation of the sterling-yen exchange from the 2s. par value to Is. 8d, 
(approximately) the rate of the rupee-yen exchange is now Bs. 110 : 100 yen, as com- 
pared with the pre-war ratio of Rs.,160 : 100 yen, a depreciation of the yen in terms 
of the rupee of over 27 per cent. Although it may be argued that the J apanese exporter 
has to pay more proportionately for the raw cotton which he largely purchases from 
India, the latter represents only about 80 per cent, and 55 per cent., of the value of the 
finished products in the case of yarn and piece-goods respectively. Proof of alleged 
rebates and subsidies is obviously difficult to obtain, but the fact remains that exemp- 
tion from the 10 per cent, consumption tax leviable on all textile manufactures in 
Japan is allowed if and when the goods are subsequently exported. That rebate and 
the exchange advantage are important factors in the successful competition of Japanese 
goods in the Indian market in spite of the incidence of the pre.sent rate of import duty 
on yam and cloth.” 

77. It may be further recalled that another independant authority, the British Trade 
Commissioner in India, Mr. Ainscough, in his last annual report stated ; — 

“ The Japanese have been greatly assisted by the fall in the yen exchange. They 
were able to buy cotton in India, early in 1924 on the basis of Bs. 130-150 for 100 
yen. They have since been making large shipments of both yarn and cloth on a basis 
of Es. 115-120 per 100 yen, thus securing an advantage of 10-20 per cent.” 

78. Lastly, there are other indirect subsidies as regards freights, etc., in Japan which 
give further advantage to Japanese exports in competition with the manufactures of 
this country. Interested parties deny the existence of subsidies, but the following extract 
from the March number of the Japan Financial and Economic Monthly affords conclusive 
evidence as to how the Government of Japan are subsiding steamship companies 
with a view to help the industries in developing their foreign trade : — 

” It must be mentioned in this connection that with the falling of exchange, markets 
for our cotton goods have been extended to the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, Africa, 

South America and Australia. The fact that a new service has been opened to the 
eastern coast of Africa by the Osaka Shosen Kaisha at the command of the Depart- 
ment of Gommunications will surely contribute in no small degree towards assuring the 
permanency of the newly acquired markets in those quarters. It was announced some 
time back with a view to expand Japan’s export trade in yam, the Government of that 
country had granted a subsidy of 400,000 yen to an East African Coast Service.” > 

The underquoted paragraph from the Osaka Mainichi ” of 30th May 1926 also goes to 
show how the Government of Japan subsidise the Steamship lines : — 

“ It is understood that the N. Y. K. intends to build three vessels each of gross 
. tonnage of 14,000 tons of the declared speed of 18 knots, with Diesel engines, costing 
. about Yen 30,000,000 in all. The company is to secure the capital by issuing bonds 
at 8 per cent, interest. When completed, the vessels will be placed on the North . 
American route, to make seventeen trips a year. The company is to get a Government 
subsidy of Yen 2,860,000 a year.” 

79. . The following extract from the " Japan Chronicle ” dated the 8th April 1926, 
throws some much-needed light as to the kind of measures which the Japanese Govern, 
ment are adopting to encourge the development of the export trade of the country. The 
policy of the Japanese Government in this matter is in striking contrast to the “laissez 
faire ” policy of the Government of India ; — 

“ The * Asahi ’ reports that the scheme of the Foreign Office to further J apan’s econo- 
mic development in Persia and the South Seas is making fair progress. The Supple- 
mentary Budget for the Fiscal year 1926-27, includes an item relating to investiga- 
tions into trade development in the South Seas involving Yen 24,299, and another v 
item bearing on similar investigations in Persia and neighbouring countries to 
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Yen 66,204 Witli regard to the investigations into economic conditions in Persia and 
neighbouring countries, it ttss started soon after Mr. Obata, Ambassador to Turkey, 
arrived at his post some time ago, and judging from the results of the sample exhibition 
of Japanese exports which was held at Constantinople, it is hoped that it is not alto- 
gether impossible for Japanese goods to' be exported to the Balkans, .^aMnor, Persia/ 
and Afghanistan to the amount of Yen 100,000,000 a year. At a conference on 
investigationsintotradedevelopment, which is to be held at' Constantinople for ten 
days from the 20th instant, it is expected that recommendations to be submitted to the 
Foreign Office will be considered and adopted. These recommendations will furnish 
valuable materials for -reference for those Japanese traders who wish to export their 
goods to those countries. In the meantime, the Government is contemplating 
establishing Consulates where they are required for trade piirposes. 

*' As regards trade development in the South Seas, the Foreign Office is to call in 
Tokyoa conference of Consuls appointed to Calcutta; Batavia, Singapore, Bombay, 
Sydney, Manila, Hongkong, Haifong, Saigon, B,angoon and Bankok, at which \rill 
also be. present the officials of the Departments concerned and businessmen chiefly 
interested in the South Sea trade. At this- Conference, matters 'relating to Jap.ann. 
economic development in those districts wiD be thoroughly studied.” 

80. It is a wdl-known fact that in J apan subsidies and bounties are given to industries 
in a variety of ways too subtle to be detected without access to official records and 
statistics. Recently, however, “ an elaborate and most valuable report ” on shipping and 
ship-building subsidies and monetary grants paid in J apan was prepared by Mr. R. Boulter, 
C. M. G., Acting Commercial Counsellor at Tokio. The Board of Trade Journal while 
announcing the compilation of the report by. Mr. Boulter stated that it might be con- 
sulted at the Department of Overseas Trade. Efforts were made by a certain gentleman 
in London on b^aU of -this Association to inspect Mr. Boulter’s report but he was not 
allowed to do so on the score that the report was confidential. It is understood that 
the Government of India, Department oi Commerce, have received a copy but they 
have been ^so asked to treat it ^ confidential and it has therefore not been possible for 
them to let this Association have a copy. 

The whole position in this respect appeam to be quite anomalous. The question of the 
subsidies paid in Japan is one of vital importance when examining the nature of Japanese 
competition, and it is hardly right or fair that the parties most interested in the matter 
should be denied access to the valuable report prepared by the Commercial Counsellor 
at Tokyo. 

81. We attach herewith correspondence which has taken place between this Assooia- ■ 
tion and the Japan Cotton Shippers’ Association, Bombay (Appendix 3), also an article 
which appeared in “ Capital ” written bythe Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association and 
this Association’s reply thereto. (Appendix 4.) 

The following extract from the International Cotton Bulletin, page 426, April 1926, 
is significant : — 

“ The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association has just published the divided declara- 
tions of its 161 member'mills for the first half of 1926, the dividends declared being . 
averaged at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum. The highest earnings were made 
by one of the large companies which declared a dividend at the rate of 38 per cent. 

■ per annum for the period, while the smallest dividend declared was 6 per cent, by 
one of the smaller concerns.’’ 

This shows how the Japanese mills have thriven owing to their system of working 
(vide Table 21 which gives the profits of a large percentage of mills in 1924 and 1925). 
The Japanese Tnilla do not publish Profit and Loss Accounts but only Balance Sheets. 
We attach also one copy of a statement issued by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion giving particulars of the Japanese cotton spinning jand weaving industry for 1924. 

Cost of JlAutTFAcruBE 
Labour 

82. The main factor which has contributed to the .present increased cost of manu- 
facture is the higher remuneration given to labour, for a smaller unit of work as compared 
with pre-war years. When dealing with the effect of the Government of India’s currency 
policy on the industry, a passing reference was made to the inoreases'in the wages given 
to labour, but in order to obtain a clear idea as to the extent to which the increased cost 
of labour has affected manufacturing costs, it is necessary to go into somewhat greater 
detail. 
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sn. Thr fipjrri of pivon in tlio two Witgo census f nWos prepared liy f lie lloinlmy 
Kaivnir Ofiire tiirow (oni'« lipht on thn ijin’stion nnd copin of the reports oil llio l!121 nnd 
I'.i;.’* svnirt' orii'-U'. nix' nttaelicd to this slatoni'-nl to fneilitato referenee thereto by tho 
'I'afilT lloarvl. 

St. rr\'ni IS'.iS nnlil IttlOthe pxehnnpe value of the rupee was nteady at la. •!»/. nnd 
duHtit: the whole of this period the eo.i of pniduetion ri-rnained constant, ivnge.s remaining 
.'ib.iiit the f-anie level tlmni.chout the-e yean'. 

s.'>. Tlitx'ueh the courte'-y of one of the memben; of this Associaion it has hcen possihlo 
!'• prv p.are a coinpaTalive ^talelnent of the wape-: paid in the chief neeupations in a cotton 
'pirninc ami weaving niill, from Itilti until the present time, which mnv bn (hen ns 
tap-ral for the whole of the lltimbay milt in'lustry. Tlie'-e tigun's are given in fablo 
The IPIO wnce h.as beejj given .an index niiml>er ItMl in eacli ease for convenience 
111 f'titn.alinf: the extent of the inen-.a'es in wages. 

si'i. Trom thi* table (whieh slioidd Ik* compare'! with Table 2.1 giving the eosl of living 
'•■r llotnh.ay) it avill he r'K'n that a*' coinp.in''l with lUlit the wages of mill operatives in 
Itomhay have inerea*.ed by well o\rr loo perr'*nt. In n'lditioii if must he n’lncmhcrcd 
that 'iiiring the jx rio'i inention'‘d. the hours of !n1>our for fneloiy ojierativcs have hcen 
n- bleed from 12 to lo. In a-hiiiion to tin* nlmve inerea’es in wage", a bonus (spiivnlent 
t.i one month's sva;*,-s vas ;M4'-n t*( "jwi.itivi . for live siieee- '.ivc yars fnim lOlS during 
the year* wh' ii the iii'iii-try m.ad<- hand'.ime profits. The total payment of llieindus-ti-\' 
nniier fill' head 1« in;; in the n' ii’hl">ttthi»iid of Its. 2 J rion s. nut to mention the nd'Iilional 
rid vantages provid'd t.i w.ithiii'-n in the shap’ of frs-e ineilieal lr'*alment. etc. 

s7. The major p-'rlion of Ihi' sub- lanti.al in' re.a-e in w-agr-. .a , will he.sfa*n from the 
i-aMr. w as :‘i\ r n 'bitin;' the jx-rjud ftoni l{*l1-2<*. * 101111 !; the war anil in tin* innnediate 
p I'l-war .ars in "t'lrr to me< t the me rt a-*’ in the c'l of Hviii'*. <• 

s's. With the f.all in the rn-t of itviii'.' sinee the ein! of I'.iJO (,•'<• T.il'li* 21) despite the 
fact that th'' inibntry ha> gi.adn.a'ly fallen fraitn pro'perily, no n-ibiclion in wages ha.s 
b'K n made. .\s is w 'll Known, the <ba isinii t«» teibire wac s la’ t year Ic'l I'l a general 
stnl.e l.astiti:' for n* arly thr. e moiith'. ainl the cut in w.i!;i*. w-as la-sioreil when ('overn- 
ni'-tit ntir.oone"! the M:s]«n*inii of the Mxii>e Iliity. 

S'.i. \Vh'tli<r av.ages Will have to b'* f'bieed m the fiiiiif de|>en(hi larg'dy njxui the 
severity of f"tx'i;*n ami titon* partieiiKarly .Inpati'se I'ompetition. llcliieiion in wngc.s 
i' a step whieh the .\*s(.[ iation waoibl be radnrtant lo tahe ns may bi* judged from the 
fact iliat during llie wboV coiir'e of the .\»soi'iati"nV history no rvibn’tion has ever 
been made in the mills of Ilombay City and l‘Ianil i>a n whole. 

M sMT-scTniiNis O'srs 

*.10. Dealiiv.’ with the main items contritoiliiig to tin* cost of mannfnclore fcrintira, 
the f'dlowing n'marl.K will tlimw '•onsiilerable light «>n this Mibjeet. 

(losT or CorT*)X 

{<1. The e'wt of coil'in r<‘ally '•liter* in'!ir«*etly into the cost of mannfneture, by reason 
of the fact that any incri’ase or ileercase in the price of the raw material nficets the. total 
value of the lini'heil pwdurt nnd this alters the elmrges which have to bo met by way 
of inter'*'.t amf ins-uranee. 

1<2. Jty tin’ courtesy of oni’ of the memlK>rs of the Association who Kuii]ilicd jmrticulnrs 
as to cost of pmiluclion in lltl-t and 1512I, it is jKiss-ibh. to jrii*c n fairl.v e.vact idea aa to 
the total inerx'-a-se in the eost of cloth inaiiiifactiired ami the incn'ascs niuler each head of 
cost at the jiix-sent time as eomjiared with pn'-xvar in one of the most economical mills in 
Itomhay. Thesi* fieums by no means represent the average for Itomhay mills but aro 
given mert’ly to show tin* percentage of «lilTcn>nee between maniirnctiiring co.sts in 1014 
and 102.'i. 

TIic total cost of manufacture in lOM in phai ]>er lli. is ahown in column 1 of the Table 
at the end of paragraph 101. 

In column 2 is shown the total cost of manufacture in pie.s per Ih. nnd tho costjn pics 
of each separate item in 1024. 

Column 3 shows the incren.so in price of each item of tho eost of maniifncturo ns com- 
pared with 1014. 

CoxtrAuiNO Column 1 and Coiu.mn 3 

03. Spinning Stores . — In 1021 were on tho averngo 45 per cent, higher than in 1014, 
or in other wonls cost iicnrl,v 11 times in 1024 what fhoy did in 1014. A comparative 
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statement showing the prices of certain ariaoles included under the head stores is shown 
in Table 24. 

94. Mill Wages. — Wages for mill labour have increased on the average by 111 per 
cent., as compared with 1914. The price of labour has been discussed in some detail in 
anothCT portion of the Association’s written evidence, but it would not be out of place 
at this stage -to point out that in England the increases in wages-rates to-day as 
compared with 1914 are as follows : — 


Card Boom 

..86 per cent, increase . . Universal List 

Frame Department . . 

..86 

ff 

99 • • ^ 99 

Cop. Packing 

..90 

*9 

ff . Oldham and District List. 

Bing spinning ..- 

..90 

99 

99 • • 99 99 

Firemen and Engineers — 




(Time Bates) 

..70 

99 

99 • • ff ff 

Weaving 

..90 

99 

„ . . Universal lost. 


The actual money wages earned have increased to a much smaller degree owing to the 
reduction in hours from 55 to 48 per week. 

95. Cost of Power. — ^In the mill concerned, the increase in the cost of coal according 
to the idgures in the Table was 87 per cent. In other words, power costs in 1924, coal 
being the source, were nearly double as much as in pre-war years. Where electric power 
is used the charge in 1915 was * 55 annas per unit,' the charge in 1924 was ‘ 725 annas per 
unit exclusive of the steam used for other purposes. 

96. Municipal Taxes. — Municipal taxation has risen to nearly 2^ times the pre-war 
figure. {See also Table 25.) 

97. Insurance. — ^Insurance charges have increased to over three times the pre-war 
figure owing to higher prices of cotton and machinery stores. 

Since 1924, the Association has managed to obtain a 25 per cent, rebate on the pre> 
TniiiuiR paid for fire insurance of fire proof mills, 

98. Office salaries and general supervision charges. — This item constitutes a very small 
proportion of the cost of manufacture, hut as compared with 1914, the increase has been 
116 per cent. 

99. Agents' Gommisson. — The amount paid as Agents’ Commission was less in 1924 
than in 1914. In many cases the agency commission has been nil or a nominal amount 
only for the last three years, as this commission in most of the Bombay mills is now paid 
on profits. 

100. ^ Interest. — ^The mill from which the figures were taken is in a particularly happy 
position compared with most other mfils in Bombay City owing to the possession of large 
accumulated reserves, availahle for financing the purchases of raw material but . even 
so interest charges in 1924 were about 116 per cent, more than in 1914 owing to the high 
value of all materials, partictilarly cotton. 

101. Commission on 'Solca.— The commission on sales varies with the price of the 
finished product as it is based on the cost of the mill outturn. But selling agents have to 
guarantee the mills against had debts of merchants and their financial risks are of course 
increased when the price of cloth is high. 

Comparison of total manufacturing charges in 1914 and 1924 

102. The total manufacturing charges excluding any charges for depreciation rose 
by nearly 100 per cent, in 1924 as compared with 1914. 

There have certainly been slight reductions in the cost of stores during 1926 and 
1926 but against this factor interest charges owing to the reluctance of the banks to lend 
money wmle the industry is depressed have been increased. In no other items can 
there have been any considerable changes and it.is an indubitable fact that to-day the 
industry is saddled with a cost of production per lb. which is approximately twice the 
pre-war cost. 

The possibility of decreasing production costs to any appreciable extent seems remote, 
and the rise in costs except as regards wages and salaries, has been dtte to factors outside 
the control of the industry. 

103. When Sir Charles Innes recently visited the Association he maintained that 
one of the reasons for the present depression of the industry was jrobably that yam and 
cloth prices had not come down to the same extent as the price* of cotton. 
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The InDTJSXEX’s COSTEtBTJTIOS TO THE EeVESTJES of Tm; CJoTTKTET ET THE 

roHM OF Taxatiok 


Contributions to tho Imperial Exchequer by the Industry 

105. Income Tax . — The income-tax paid Bombay City and Island mills alone doting 

the last four years is as under : — 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


Bs. 

1,38;48.667* 
71,26,890* 
17, 20,195* 
7,69,195* 


From these it 'ffill he seen that the decline in the 
since 1922 has directly reduced the revenue of the 
lakhs per year xinder the head of Income Tax alone. 


prosperity of the Bombay industry 
country by more than Rupees 131 


In pre-n'ar days income-tax 'was only 6 pies per rupee, but this has noTV been increased 
to 1} annas. 


106. Stiper Tax . — Was not levied in 1914 on Companies or individuals but in -1919 
n-as levied on a sliding scale for individuals and at the flat rate of one anna per' rupee 
on companies and the figures of the super-tai paid by Bombay mins during the last four 
years shon* the following contributions to Imperial revenue : — 

\ 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 . . . . . . . . 

Here again the decline in prosperity of the Bombay mill industry has materially affected 
the Bombay Presidency’s contributions to imperial revenues. The loss of revenue to 
the Imperial Exchequer under the head of super-tax has been no less than Rupees 85 
lakhs in 1925-26, as compared irith 1922-23. 

To these figures of income-tax and super-tax paid by Bombay Mills must be added 
the large figure of the income-tax paid by the employees and super-tax paid by private 
—individual shareholders, uhose major source of income is obtained from the dividends 
received from mill shares, before an exact estimate can be made of the permanent loss 
which the revenues of the country -would suffer by a continuance of the present 
depression in the industry. 


Bs. 

S9,60,505t 

45,26,260t 

9,94,172t 

4,25,297t 


Cotton Cess 

107. The revenue which the Government derive from the proceeds of the cotton cess 
are devoted to the improvement of the Indian cotton crop and as such the tax is un- 
objectionable, but at the same time it is necessary to point out that it constitutes in the 
aggregate a burden on the industry, which did not exist in pre-war years. Since April 
last the original rate of 4 annas per bale has been reduced to 2 annas. 

' The figures below show t£e realisations from this tax dumg the last three financial 
years ; — , 

1923-24 1924-26 1925-26 

Bs. Bs. - Bs. 


All India Mills .. 4,49,445 5,12,645 5,01,528 

Bombay Island Mills . . . . 1,95,872 2,29,059 1,93,943 


- Import Duties on Stores and Machinery 

108. It is somewhat difficult to estimate the contribution which the cotton mill 
industry of India makes to Government revenues in the form of duties upon stores, but an 
approximate estimate was made by this Association in a letter addressed to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1924 — the relevant portions of which are reproduced in Appendix 5. 

From this statement it will be seen that the contribution of the mill industry in the form 
of duties on mill stores is in the neighbourhood of Rupees 50 lakhs per annum. In addition. 


* Approximations made by the Income-tax Department. 


t Actuals. 



during the last five years the industry has contributed the following amounts to Gtovern* 
ment revenues in the form of duties on cotton textile machinery imports : — 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


Value of machiner}' 
imported 

Rs. 

3,67,38,610 

7,64,18,168 

8,49,00,681 

6,60,14,868 

2,67,60,961 


Duty at per cent. 
ad valorem 

Rs. 

9,18,462 

19,10,462 

21,22,616 

14,00,370 

6,69,022 


The great bulk of this revenue will automatically disappear if measures cannot be 
oohoertcd to restore the industry to prosperity. 

It must be remembered that stores and accessories used by cotton weaving nulls were 
until 1918 allowed to be imported free of duty, but the Government of India in that year, 
owing to serious deficits, levied these duties wMoh now range from 2^ to 16 per cent. 


Other Gonlribuliotis to Imperial Revenues 

109. Until December 1925, the industry contributed very substantially to Imperial 
revenues in the form of Excise Duty on cloth. In 1924-25 this duty amounted to 
Rs. 2,10,00,000. Since 1896, the total amount of revenue collected from the industry 

, has been more than Rs. 20 crores. 

110. Municipal Tataiion. — In regard to Municipal taxation it will be seen that the 
Bombay mills are taxed extremely heavily. 

The figures of the amount paid in the form of General Tax, Halalkhore Tax and Water 
Tax during the last few years shown in Table 25 will give some idea of the value of the 
industry to the City of Bombay and the great increase in taxation which the industry has 
to bear to-day as compared rrith pre-war years desipite the fact that the number of cotton 
mills in the Island has not increased during the last ten years. 

Incidentally it should also bo mentioned that since April 1st, 1925, the charge for water, 
in spite of vigorous protests, has been increased to 16 annas per 1,000 gallons, a rate 
which is probably higher than in any large industrial centre in the world. 

The cliief reason for the great increase in revenue from General Tax and Halalkhore 
Tax is that since 1914, assessments have been increased by 874 per cent, and in addition 
- the rate of tax has also been raised from 9| per cent, to 114. These increased demands on 
the industry certainly cannot be justified in the present circumstances. 

111. ' Town duty on GoHon. — In addition to the ordinary taxes mentioned above, the 
industry has to bear a further special tax of Re. 1 per bale on all the cotton consumed in 
the mills. The payments received from the Bombay mills from this tax, which amount 
to Rs. 10-12 lakhs per annum, is shared by the Development Department and the 
Municipality, and the object of the tax was the provision of cheap and satisfactory housing 
accommodation for the mill-hands. The failure of the housing scheme, in the opinion 
of the Association, makes the continuance of this tax unjust, though from the corres- 
pondence, Government do not seem disposed to remove this unfair burden on the industry. 

This tax was levied by the Government of Bombay under Sir George Lloyd for the 
express object of providing 60,000 one-room tenements for the mill-hands of Bomba3' 
to'be let to them at a rental not exceeding Rs. 6-8 per month. 

The estimated cost of these rooms was Rs. 1,100 each, but only 16,000 odd rooms at a 
cost of Rs. 2,100 each have been erected and Government now demand rents of Rs. 6-8 — 
Rs. 10 per room. Government failed to cany out their undertaldng and are unable to 
let the tenements at these rates and their miscalculations have put t^ heavy additional 
tax on the industry. 

It may be argued that this tax has also to be borne by India’s foreign competitors, 
since all cotton exported from the port of Bombay has to pay the tax, but it should at 
the same time be noted that the tax can bo and is avoided by them by exporting cotton 
from Karachi and other ports. 

In addition to the abovementioned municipal taxes it must also be remembered that the 
industry contributes directly and indirectly a large proportion of the terminal taxes levied 
on goods entering Bombay and certain proposals have recently been made for considerably 
augmenting the revenue thus derived which, if approved, would place a still heavier 
burden on the industry. It is hoped that the Government of India not sanction this 
proposal. 
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112. Freights.— ThQ scarcity of freight space and the high rates demanded have been 
obstacles in the growth and the development of the export trade of the industry. In 
1885, the Association, by combined action, succeeded in obtaining a reduction in frdeht 
on piece-goods and yarn to China with very marked effects on this export trade, but from 
the nineties, with the advent of the Japanese on the scene of action, with their subsidised 
lines of steamers, the position of the' Indian mill industry again became difficult. The 
differential treatment meted out by the Conference lines as regards freight rates on cotton 
from Bombay to Japan and yam and piece-goods to China had occasioned much adverse 
comment, and the whole position was well set out by Mr. (now Sir) N. N. Wadia in a speech 

made by him at the Annual General Meeting of the Association held in March 1911 ; 

“ Allusions have been made in the report about the decline of your yam export trade 
to Chma markets. I hope your Committee during the year will take an interest in this 
question and enquire into all the reasons of this decline. Our Chairman has to-day 
in his speech mentioned one or two special reasons for this decline, but another point 
to be considered in this matter is the question of freight charges on raw cotton taken 
from Bombay to Japan as compared to freight for yam charged to Hongkong and 
Shanghai by the Conference Liners. I understand during the last month freight to 
Japan for raw cotton has been further reduced by them, standing at present at 8‘3 
rupees net for a ton of 40 cubic feet. Taking 100 bales of cotton measuring on an 
'average 2f8 tons 40 cubic feet, this freight works out to Rs. 2-5-0 per bale of cotton 
to Japan or Rs. 4-10 per candy. ' How taking a candy of cotton to produce 677 lbs. 
of yarn this freight works out to Rs. 2-11-9 per bale of yam of 400 lbs. In working 
this out, I have assumed that the spinning charges in Bombay and Japan are the same ; 
and therefore the extra the Japanese mills have to pay is freight only on cotton. Adding 
to this Rs. 2-11-9, say, about one mpee per bale for carriage of cotton to the mills 
- from the ship and back from the mill to the ship, and adding also the freight of yarn 
from Japan to Shanghai which equals to Rs. 1-8 per bale, and deducting a rebate 
equal to Rs. 2-4 per bale given by the Japanese to their shippers of yam to 
foreign countries under 20s counts, this freight would work out to Rs. 2-15-9 per bale 
of yarn made of cotton talren from Bombay to Japan, spun into yarn and shipped back 
to Shanghai. 

Against this the Bombay shippers have to pay freight for yarn to Hongkong at Rs. 12 
and Shanghai Rs. 16 Jier ton of 40 cubic feet less Rs. 3 rebate. Taking this rate and 100 
bales of yarn to measure 36 tons the net freight for yarn per bale to Shanghai works 
out to Rs. 2-16-9 and Rs. 3-3-10 to Hongkong against Rs. 2-16-0 for Japanese 
yarn in the Shanghai market. Bombay mills are at a disadvantage of Rs. 1-6-0 per 
baleornearly-jlannaperpound, and this specially when we consider that Conference 
Liners take our yarn a shorter distance and a cargo of yarn pays them better than a 
cargo of cotton due to better stowage, if the ship carries a full cargo of yam only. 
This is curious anomaly, as you will see from this comparison. On the other hand the 
Liners complain that carrying yam freight does not pay them, because the yam 
shipments are so irregular, while they, under the agreement, are bound to provide a 
number of vessels per month, whether they get the full cargo or not. 

Gentlemen, if this is so, they have themselves to blame for it, because the direct 
encouragement which they have given to Japanese spinners by the extremely cheap 
' rate of freight in cotton in the past years has enabled the Japanese to work up a trade 
' in Shanghai in their yams by this advantage in freight, as I have shown above, espe- 
cially as their own yams in their own market in Japan being protected by Tariff rates, 
they are enabled to dump down the surplus production of yarn to Shanghai at a 
cheaper rate, thus reducing the cost of the production of yarn for their own markets.” . 
The position as described continues to this day. 

113. These difficulties as regards freight space continued to hamper the development 
of the export trade in Indian null-made goods, and thereby indirectly helped Japan 
whose subsidised steamera took cotton from India and brought yarn and piece-goods to 
India at very low rates. During the war these ' difficulties made themselves felt vrith 
special force, and in June 1917 the following cable was despatched by the Association 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, but no steps were taken to save India’s 
trade with China from being ruined by Japan ; — 

“ Committee Bombay Millowners’ Association desire to call attention to very serious 
position that has arisen through shortage of freight space of Indian yarn to China. 
Until recently two sailings of P. &. 0. and two of Japanese line monthly have been 
available, but J apanese steamers now taking cotton exclusively for their own use besides 
occupying space in P. & 0. steamers. Moreover the P. & 0. state owing Government 
requirements they are unable to despatch more than one steamer monthly^ and even 
this doubtful. As consequence stocks yam accumulating in India and if immediate 
steps be not taken to afford relief, mill s in India must close down involving loss»of 
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emplovmont to many Ihonsnnrfs miU-liands. Further, JnpanoHO have excel out oppor- 
tunit/of killing Indian yam trade in China which haa l)ccn i.iiilt up Ihrough good and 
bad times by British 'merobanla and this trade once lost can never be regained. 
Respectfully suggest P. & 0. bo instructed to take Indian yarn to China to e.ydn.-ion of 
cotton for Japan which might reasonably bo compelled to be shipped in Jnp.niesc 
bottoms. CoMidered essential if British Empire trade interests arc to be protected 
that at least two British steamers should bo made available monthly for Indian 
yarn for China markets. Respectfully submit this matter b of greatest urgency and 
importance and deserves full weight of your influence. 

The reply received was very unsatisfactory and wn.s to the ciToct that there was no 
objection on the part of the shipping controller to preference being given to sliipiiients 
of Indian yarns to China by the vessels of the P. & 0. Company, but that in view of the 
seriousness of the tonnage situation, the shipping controller was not hopeful of being able 
to provide additional freight for these shipments. 

Had greater facilities been available in the matter of freight during the war. the export 
trade might have been maintained. Japaiicso millowncrs, however, took full advantage 
of the shipping facilities granted to them and pushed their good.s in difTcrent foreign 
markets. 


114. There can be no doubt that difliculties in obtaining freight space and flic liigl 
rates of freight constitute a serious stumbling-block in the dcvc<opracnl of export Irndi 
in Indian yarn and piece-goods. It is also well known that one of the greatest helps tin 
Japanese get is in the way of cheap freight, which enables tbcm to get o footbold ii 
foreign markets whore without similar facilities it is diflicull for Indian iiiilLs t< 
export their goods. It is unfortunate that this Association has not been able to obtain thi 
exact net freight rates from Osaka to differeht foreign markets, so that it might bi 
possible to compare these rates with the freight rates from Bombaj’. It is also wcl 
known that rebates, etc., arc given to Japanese in a variety of waj-.s, and even if thi 
freight rates from Osaka to different centres n'c-roknou’n, j*t would ho di/llcult to niak 
out the exact rebates which the Japanese get either directly or indirectly. 

In Table 28 we pve the freight rates on cotton yara and piece-goods from Bomba, 
to different countries. An indication of the advantage enjoyed by the Japanese I 
afforded by the freight rates for cotton from Bombay to OsnAa ns compared witli tli 
general level of freight rates to other foreign markets.* It is obvious from these figure 
that no industry wUoh has to pay such abnormal freight clinrge.s for cxjiorling its good 
to foreign markets can hope to build up a healthy export trade such os India \ritli it 
favourable geographical position might legitimately hope for. It is doubtful it an 
industry of the magnitude and importance of the cotton mill industiy of India is hand 
capped in the same short-sighted manner ns the Indian industry has been all these year 
It is the considered opinion of the Association that a substantial reduction is called for i 
the freight rates if the export trade in Indian yarn and piece-goods is to bo developed i 
as to bring prosperity to the industry as well ns to the whole country. 

It should be also stated that the railway freight has gone up since the war and the follov 
ing table will indicate the extent of this increase since 1914 : — 


Articles. 

Station 

Boutc 

1 

Conditions. 

Rato per ^^aun( 
tor lOSO 


From 

To 


Cotton, iull-piesscd 

Ahmedabad . . 

Bombay 
Bridge). 
Oelbi Sadar 
Cawnporc 
Amritsar, vfa 
pnra. 

(Carnne 

i R.U. 

1 Its. a. p. 

1 111 

Piece-poods, cotton or 
woollen, in l>a1es, press- 
paeVed, etc. 

Bombay (Coi- 
nac Bridge). 

Kolka- 

0*00 

SOS 

2 5 2 

2 0 4 S.P 
0 6 0 K.W, 


1 

1 




2 14 10 Total 


Ahmedabad . . 

Bombay 

••1 

O.R. 

111 
for 1014. 

Cotton, full-pressed 

Ahmedabad . . 

Bombay 

Delhi Sadar 

•• 

O.R. 

A. A* 

0 0 3 

1 15 7 

Piece-goods, cotton or 

■woollen ; in bales, 

press-packed, etc. 

Bombay 

Ca-vmpore 
Amritsar, via 
pnra. 

Kolka- 

a.B,. 

B..R. 

1 14 1 

S 1 11 B.B. 

0 4 0 X.W 

' 





2 0 5 Tota 


Ahmedabad . . 

Bombay 

•• 

K. R. 

0 11 1 
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Japanese Penetration in Indian Export Markets 

115. We -will here give one or two illustrations to show how Japan with all the facilities 
she enjoys, is able to make very satisfactory headway with her e3qport trade in yam and 
piece-goods with different countries while India is losing ground. 

We will first take Persia. The following are the figures of imports into Persia of cotton 
yam from India and from J apan during the Persian years ending 2l8t March 1924 and 21st 
March 1926, from which it will be noticed that India lost ground to Japan who only entered 
this market recently ; — 



Year ending 21-3-1924 

Year ending 21-3-1926 

1 

! 

Weight in j 

Value in 
Eirans 

Weight in 
Batmans 

Value in 
Krans 

India 

Japan • • • • 

403,674 i 
67,930 

96,79,130 

19,11,146 

346,631 

140,678 

87,49,669 - 
40,86,115 


The imports of yarn from Japan were double the imports of the previous year, while 
Indian imports Ml by more than 68,000 Batmans, equivalent to nearly 600,000 lbs. 

116. Again, a study of the sea-borne trade of the Commonwealth of Australia reveals 
the paucity of the trade in yarn and piece-goods between India and Australia, but it is 
noteworthy that Japan has managed to obtoin a fairly large trade in grey goods, cotton 
tweeds and dyed goods as will be seen from the following table : — 



Article and country of origin 



1922-23 

1923-24 


- 


Value in £ 

Value in £ 



Qrey, unbleached 


- 



India 

• • • • 



i 331 

6 

Japan 

• • • • 

•• 


151,055 

151,372 

. 

While, bleached 

• 




India 




36 

124 

Japan 

• • • • 



36,264 

30,123 


Dungaree, denims, moleskins and corduroy's 




India 
Japan • 

mm mm 

• • • • 

« • 

m m 


95 

323 

' V,632 


Cotton tweeds 





India 

Japan 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

V4’862 

• • • • 

6,193 

India 

Japan 

Dyed or printed 

• • • • - 

• • • • 

• • 

•• 

2,381 

328,623 

1,010 

206,982 


Cotton, Merciscd ( Yam) 



215 


India 

mm • • 

• • 


• • • • 

Japan 

■ • mm 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

.... 

India 

Japan 

Cotton {Yams) 

mm • • 

•• 


1,532 

1,488 

. 1,606 

9 
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117. ,\ jni'trt' rttil.iiii! i*' nr:*»nlc«l liy Kniyn t»i whirli innrkot Japnii exports 

ilie lf>r,:til <it >mMra»liril The fnllowinc ficun's iiuliente the vnlue of 

p>v>ilr itijj«>r!e<t into Kenya foini (tiflrfrni «ituiiin*rq in 1022, 102.'{, I02‘t niul 1025: — 


1 


tie:) «*, 1 
e ..)T,lt j . 1 
• ’.IpMr-it . 

tc.'j 

tt'g.T 

1P2I 

1(1 

tr. 

. 

IVK r;,» 

1VTr#n. 

VctllJr I.'IJT 

Vnliic 

I’f irrn* 
l.nce 

Vnliie 

IVrcen- 

tacp. 


In £ . r ? f » 

la t. 'll 

In f. 

pf rl.n*s 

In t. 

of cln.«s 

n}r:.t HT:t:.ln .. 

tl.tiO < 

t 

• 

.'i.t.s? J 

c.e::. 

1 

0,1 SP 

n 

It. tls 



lU.I'JI 

CO 

(11,404 


.(Tilt '.a 

M*- 

.. 

.* 





.. 

. . , 

tc:> 


1S4 


n.trift 

• • 


I,T1‘0 


1,141 

.. 




4Tt* 


031 


llt,il!.Tlt 

i.:j: 

It 



' • 


lt.'.’y 

l.U- 

1. 

l.tT.c. 




Jr. 5 lit) 

J'.'J.Oli. 4f 

r.f. 


r.i 


3.5 


I.T.';; .. 


. . 

* ’ 

- . 



:'<) 

pa.Oi!. 10 

f.s.tlO 

,r. 

sr.,er,r. 

gl 


liiilin jv in n iniirh tnon* fnvnuraWi- f."’o;;r.-iphleal no.^^ition nnd hn'« direct 

^l^•!nn^•r runm-rJinii «iih Mojnl'fe-a. ninl yet it will he notieed timf .Inpan hns n tnucli 
lar.'i r ‘liaie of the tr.iile with Kenya, owinc to the nreiimulnted ndvnntnpc.e.'s he j-iO'sesses 
t.i whirh inn't .idch d the further ndvnnt.nfje due to the ehnnpi> over in the ha.«is of tho 
currency in Kenya. 

lls, Itrili'h Malaya nflonK another etrihinc illuMnition of how .Inpan is Ptenlinp n 
inareh «iv«t India in foreign luarketc.. Fnun the Htatisties of 102'l, it njipcars that in 
plain poi'dK the pmj'ortion <if Indian imports wn>= le.--« thntt 2 jkt cent, nnd in dyed goods 
le'> than 1 per cent. .Inpan, who only enten-d the mnrki'* recently has four tiincs ns 
much trade in plain, nnd more than 2.5 tiine.-> lus much in dyed goods ns Indin. 

110. Altogether .In j»an exjwrted cotton cloth In 1025 to the qunntity of 005,330,053 
ynnls nnd tlic vnlue of Yen 2T.>,1 13,030, nn increase of 10(),000,0n() ynrtls nnd Yen 
.50,0(10,000 n'sjiectivi ;_\ over the previous year. The following tnhle.s showing the vnlue of 
eottnn goods exjKirted from .Inpan to ditlcn-nt countric.s in Hi22, 1023 nnd 1924, benr 
ample evidence to the tremendous striiies .T.apnn is making in her ex]iort trade : — 


1 

1 

K.xjiorts 


Article 

1 

1021 

1023 

1922 

JJnli/ih India 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yarn 

Colton fnhric 

Hosierj’ 

.35,051,037 

47,lM,-i8G 

5,730,404 

20,511,884 

30,551,0,83 

5,000,204 

20,000,783 

33,507,330 

3,849,379 

iSlraitii ScUhmcnls 

1 

i 


Cotton fnhiicK 

Cotton hlnnkcts 

Hosiery 

7,000,098 

459,007 

490,877 

0,048,085 

420,755 

577,085 

5,892, IW 

410,096 






ifi}. Ore cf iis s=v 


Ws sfre b£::*Tr f 


crozgit &r^J3rd to earlsr; tie crssert cspresed siaie 
rcerg Lss c<jez crer-psiarr&E, cf risceicccs fev fr-^'x- rdHs. 
d?=:s cf 5 r:>z=rSj:: £ 0 =: 19j7-0S. froziVifr': ii wiH !» Z’jtfxd test 
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121. If ^vo put out of considorntion tho production from hand-looms then tho imports 
of piece-goods phis tlio quantity of Indian piece-goods less the total exports of piece- 
goods will represent the quantity actually placed on tho Indian markets, and tho following 
figures indicate that the contention that thcro has been a production in excess of the 
demands of tho Indian Alarkct is fallacious : — 



Yards 


Yards 


Yards 

1907-08 

.. 3,202-5 

1913-14 

.. 4,173-3 

1919-20 

.. 2,418-7 

1908-09 

. . 2,689 -5 . 

1914-15 

.. 3,452 -C 

1920-21 

.. 2,864-8 

1909-10 

.. 3,010 -S 

1915-16 

.. 3,405-3 

1921-22 

.. 2,597-1 

1910-11 

.. 3,183-1 

, 1916-17 

.. 3,128-8 

1922-23 

.. 3,071-0 

1911-12 

.. 3,417-0 

1917-18 

.. 2,863-1 

1923-24 

.. 2,942-1 

1912-13 

.. 4,053-0 

1918-19 

.. 2,285-2 

1924-25 

.. 3,535-3 


(In millions of yards.) 

122. Not\vithstnnding tho foot that there is plenty of room for expansion of the 
indigenous industry, looking to tho requirements of tho country, it caimot bo denied that 
one of tho means of hclpuig tho industry is tho development of export markets for yam 
and piece-goods, to balanco in equalities of demand. It is the considered opinion of the 
Association that tho Government of India should, like tho Government of Japan, in- 
augurate a policy of helping tho industry in every possible way to develop trade with those 
parts of tho globe where cotton is not grown and where there is no cotton textile industry. 
The Japanese mill-owners are said to ho given special banldng and freight facilities and 
moreover tho Japanese Government send special investigators to different parts of the 
world to ascertain tho exact requirements of and tho possibility of developing trade with 
these parts. Tho Government of India will bo doing inestimable service to the cotton 
mill industry of tho country if they will copy the example of Japan in this respect and 
take every possible mcasiue to encourage the trade in Indian yam and piece-goods with 
other countries. 

123. Thcro is still a demand for yam in China, but the difficulties as regards freight 
and exchange coupled with tho unfair competition from Japan make it well nigh impossible 
for the Indian mill industry to re-obtain a footing there. If adequate assistance from 
Government were forthcoming to remove these handicaps, a great step forward would 
have been taken in restoring the industry to a healthy state. 

SnsniABT OF Association’s conolusions 

124. In the foregoing pages, we have tried to explain the genesis and history of the 
cotton mill industry, how it has arisen from small beginnings in 1854 to its present pre- 
eminent position as tho most important industry in India. We have also endeavoured 
to trace the various vicissitudes through which the industry has passed and the various 
difficulties it has had to enooimter in its existence of nearly 70 years in order to give a 
clear idea to the members of your Board as to the factors which have led up to the present 
difficulties of the industry. We have also showii that the position of the cotton textile 
industry in India, especially in Bombay, is not a happy one. We have examined the 
causes of the depression and set them out at some length in the foregoing pages. We 
now summarise these causes. 

1st . — The prosperity of the Bombay mill industry has been seriously affected ever since 
the Government of India changed the silver basis of the currency % closing the mints 
in 1893 and tried to work on a gold parity.' The closing of the mints in 1893 must be 
taken as the first legislative measure which really seriously affected the industry; it 
directly affected our export trade in yam to China and encouraged .the Japanese to stert 
their own mills in Japan and later on in China itself. Up to that year, as we have pre- 
viously stated, the Indian mills were chiefly engaged in spinning yams for the China 
market and the loss of the export market to China necessitated the installation of more 
looms from time to time because the export trade in yams to China became unprofitable. 
This first cmrency legislation was the precursor of fmther currency management by 
the Government of India in 1919 when the 2 ratio was' adopted and efforts were made 
to retain the sterling value of the rupee at that figure. In spite of all Government’s 
efforts in this regard the sterling value of the mpee fell rapiffiy until it reached 1/0 1/4 
gold but during me last two years Government have succeeded in raising it to 1/6 gold. 
Until four years ago, Japan also having a gold basis, had an exchange parity of 2s. 05-8(7. 
per yen which was equivalent to Es. 153 per 100 yens at 1/4 exchange. After the earth- 
quake of 1922 the Japanese exchange fell from 2s. 05-8(7. to Is. 73-16(7. This reduced .. 
tho yen exchange in terms of mpees to as low ns Es. 108 per 100 yen and during the last 
three years the principal advantage Japan obtained was through this drop in tho Eupco- 
Yon exchange which enabled her to jump down large quantities of piecergoods and j-arn 
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ta the Indian markets in competition ■with the Indian miils. We have shown by tables 
how the yen exchange at any given price of Broach enables the Japanese, even when 
wortog single shift, to. compete up to the point of 145 Rupees per 100 Yen irrespective 
other advantages. Therefore we submit that-one of the main causes of our present 
dfficulties can be put do-wn to" the depreciated exchanges of foreign countries es^ially 
Japan. Italy also owing to her depreciated exchange is at present in position, to put 
mcreased quantities of piece-goods on the Indian market, and in Egypt, the Levant 
and other markets. ’ 


. 2ttd . — The second difficulty we have to point out is that the competition the Indian 
mills are suffering from is not fair owing to the Japanese mills being allo'C'ed to ■\vork 
two shifts for 20 hours a day and to employ wornen and children at night. The Govern- 
ment of India on the other hand have pracrioally restricted the mills to 60 hours working 
a week by prohibiting the employment of women and children at night, for as there is 
difficulty of obtaining labour here, it is practically impossible to work double shift in 
Bombay. 


3rd . — -We have also sho'wn that the wages in the Bombay -mills have increased to 
a greater extent than the cost of living and are in soine instances 2i times the pre-war 
figure. Labour charges in the Bombay mills constitute the largest item in the cost of 
manufacture, and if this charge be not reduced in conformity ■with the fall in cost of living 
then the millo^wners are at a loss to know how to reduce their manufacturing costs further 
having made aU other reductions possible. 


4th . — We have also shown that the development of the industry is being retarted by 
excessive taxation. Income-tax which used to be levied at 6 pics in the rupee is now 
charged to companies and individuals over a certain income at the rate of over Io annas 
in the rupee. There was no super-tax in the pre--war days, but in 1919 this tax was le^vied 
on a sliding scale on individuals and at a fiat rate of one anna on companies. There 
was also no cotton cess until 1923. Import duties on machinery and stores of cotton 
■wea'ring mills were not le^vied until 1918, but in that year the Government of India o'wing 
to the serious deficit le^vied duties which have since risen to 2|- per cent, on machinery 
and 16 per cent, on all stores, like sizing ingredients and other accessories. 

Up to December last, excise duty was le^vied on the industry and this brought to the 
Government of India an annual revenue of something like 2 crores of rupees. The indus- 
try has tolmake further contributions to Provincial revenues in the shape of increased stamp 
duties and pays a tax of one rupee per bale as town duty on all cotton brought into Bombay. 
Municipal taxation has been trebled p^wing to mill assessments ha^ving been increased by 
87i per cent, since 1912, the rate of general tax ha^vihg been increased from 97/8 per cent, 
to Hi per cent., halalkhore tax' at per. cent, being levied on the higher assessment, 
and an enhancement of the charges for water from 8 annas to 16 annas per 1,000 gallons. 
Although all these items of taxation paid to the different bodies may appear -to be small 
the sum ■total constitu^tes an appreciable figure in the cost of manufacture of yarn and 
cloth. 


125. These, in the opinion of our Association, ore the main causes which have led ■to 
the present depression in the Bombay industry. In the opinion of our Association they 
are of a permanent character because as long as the Government of India maintain ex- 
change' at Is. 6d., and foreign countries employ women labour at night and work double 
shifts of 20 hours a day, and the existing labour charges in India cannot be reduced, 
and taxation is not reduced, the industry is bound to be affected permanently, 

126. We have sho^wn to what extent the present depression is due to the competition 
of foreign countries especially Japan in the Indian market and in the export market 
which the Indian mills used to enjoy. 

127. We have also endeavoured in the pre^vious pages to show that the industry is of 
paramount importance to India. The industry has made very large contributions to the 
revenues of the country in prosperous years and it employs a very large mmber ot people 
at a rate of wages higher than what is generally prevalent in any other industry in India. 
The Association therefore maintains that the industry should be protected by Government 
in some way. 

128. The question, therefore, your Board ■will have to consider is ■what form to 
what extent protection should be given to o^vercome the four main handicaps from wmeh 
the Indian cotton textile industry is suffering. To overcome the first handicap, i.e., 
the difficulties brought about by the currency policy, we suggest as in certain othCT 
civilized countries where competition exists from foreign countries owing to depreciated 
exchange that a proportionate increased duty be le^vied on goods from that country equal 
to the depreciation of exchange of that country. On this basis when the Japanise 
exchange fell- in India from 163 to 108, if our industry had been protected in 



pwportioa by the iTupc^sition of s.15 per cent, eartra import duty, the present position 
rconld nor hare arisen. At present the exchange is 129 instead of 153, the normal exchange 
before the lirar. and therefore, the protection trhioh onght to be given to the indnsrr.* 
at the present time should be sometlnn': like S per cent, if •sre reckon the cost of cotton as 
50 per cent, of the cost of namifactnre. 


129. Prrfeefri'r; cr.rfrst corntnVs ir.'.erc coKon riflfs tro’’!* tfoyire sTitfis iritfi fa-.aU erri 
c.r:”: f;:ro::r. — ^It is very difScult to ascertain the exact advantage the Japanese mills 
obtain bv the employment or vromen and children at night, tvhich makes doable shift 
tvorlang passible. * It has been stated by competent anthorities that the advantage is 
somethinc in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent, ovsing to reduction in interest charges. 

taking into account the gain 
■vrork. It can be shevm 
from the table given in pvaragraph bM that in an Indian mill supervision charges of 3*4 
pies, tire insurance chr.rges of 1 - tv» pies. Municipal Taxes of 1 • 57 pies, and half the interest 
charges amounting to 2‘SS pics can be saved by doable shift Tsorking or in all 9*47 pies 
per p^und in a total cost or 97-67 pics per potmd. i.?.. 10 per cent, approximately or 
5 per cent, in the vhole cost of cloth -with cotton at its present pcice. 


ISO. The Imperial and Provincial Governments as vrell as the Municipal authorities 
shcnld in the opinion of the Association make every possible effort to reduce taxation to 
the loTvesT possible limit by cutting doro their expenditure. As a first step the duties 
on machinery and mill stcres shorrla be abolished. These duties are inconsistent vrith the 
dictum of rhe Hscal Commission that rare mateiiais should ordinarily be admitted free 
or duty as this reus an obvious principle cf general acceptance in protectionist cormtriesj 
The company snper-rax rehich has b«n a fimdrance to the development of the industry 
and is a conspic-uons form of double taxation shc-ald als-o be abolished. The torea duty 
cf Rupee 1 per bale should also go. The Government cf Bombay have not carried out the 
tmdertakum given by them that they reonldbuili oO.t^? rooms for the mill-hands of Bombay 
and let them at Rs. 5-9-0 per room. The cxtruvugance of the Bombay I>evelopment 
l>ep«rtment in this matter is under investigation, and ree do not therefore resh to make 
any further remarks here save ro stare, rear the tax is hampering the industry and also 
making the port of Bombay a very dear port in comparison vsrrh o3:er ports (see memorial 
fcom the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to the Government in this respect). The 
Government cf India in the opinion of the Association might farther assist the industry 
to letcm to prcsierity. 


(c) iy reducing isihray freights cn Indian mill-made goods to Cdlcutts, Delhi, 
Carenpore, Lahore, Amritsar and other piece-goods and yam markets, 

(6) by EKOtiating reith the steamship companies reith a viere to reducing the shaping 
freights from Bombay to kladias, Calcutta, Singapore. Basra. Zanzibar, Momtesa, 
Port Said and the Levant and all other esport markets. At present, the Association 
is at the mercy of the shipping lines, and they reiH not consider any representation by 
us in this behaK. The Goi^mment of India might reeH foHore the example of Japan 
in this respect and sureidise their shipping lines to enable them to quote cheap istes 
to the merchants reith a viere to increasing Sie expert trade, 

(c) by appointing Trade Commissioners. like Japan, in various countries to assfet 
the infest^ in the export trade, 

(c) and lastly by adopting a scientific tarifi so that the goods rehich Erdian mills can 
mann&cruie and supply to India shall not be open to rrrifafr competition from foreign 
competitGrs. 

ISl. As ree have shoren the industry is hancucsppjed to the extent of S per cent, on 
account of exchange and an additional 5 per cenr. on account of double shnrreorkingmade 
posable by the employment of female labour at night in regard to our most seriota coru- 
p>etitcr. The industry thus requires in order to place it in an equal position reith foreign 
countries in respect cf the cest cf manufacture additional protection equivalent to IS 
per cent, andfurther additicnal protection to enable mills to make theneces^iy alloresnces 
for ‘depreciation to plant and machinery. It may be argued that the raising of theimpoirt 
duties mimt raise the price to the buv^. The ansreer to that argument is that there are 
no less than SS7 r-ill s in India to compete against each other and to establish equitable 
prices. The buyers reere satisned before foreign competition of a cut throat character 
stimulated by deprec:.ated exchange came in. and the disappearance or the reduction in the 
intensity cf this competition by an enhancement of the import duties reill not overturn the 
economic lares cf supply and demand. This is conclusively proved by the past history 
of cur taxation. The raising cf the import dutres to 11 per cent, did not raise the price 
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132. It is the considered opinion of the Association that if the sterling exchange were 

brought down to Is. 4d!. Gold and Japanese Mills were made to wbrk one shift not 
employing women and children at night, then* the industry could stand on its own legs 
and would not require protection. It is a curious phenomenon that all the important 
industries of this country, viz.. Sugar, Cement, Iron and Steel and Leather suffer much ^m 
the exchange policy of the Government of India and have asked for protection. In the 
opinion of the Association while the Govenunent of India might he able to save Three 
Chores of Biupees by keeping the exchange at Is. 6d. they are losing far more by having 
the industries of the country in a crippled state and not being able to pay income-tax and 
super-tax, and as long as artificial management of exchange is continued by the Govern- 
ment of India, the industries of the country will have to be protected to get over their 
difficulties. ' 

133. In conclusion we most emphatically state that our industry has been treated 
as a Cinderella. The dogan of the Government of India during the industiy’s seventy 
years’ existence has been “ when'in want of money tax the cotton industry.” Acts and 
measures have been passed and changes in exchange policy have been made without the 
slightest reference or slenderest regard to their bearing on its well being' till to-day the 
industry stands'^in danger of immediate collapse unless needful and speedy succour is 
rendered. The future of the cotton industry rests on the findings of yoiin Board and a 
speedy execution of them by the Government of India. The Association trust that now 
the horn: for action has struck neither will fail them. 

, I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. maloneyI 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX I 


.Iapanese Factory Act 

(fMto No. d6 of 2SlIi March 1911, amended March 1923) 

Arf.. I. This law shall apply to factories coming under one of the following 
heads : — ° 

{a) At present employing ten or more operatives. 

{!>) ll'hcn the natuTp of the industry is a dangerous one, or where there is a fear of 

it being injurious to health. Factories in which the application of this law is unnecessary 

may bo exempted by Imperial Ordinanec. 

Art. II. (Deleted and replaced by the Industrial .Worlcers’ Minimum Age Law.) 

• Art. III. Factory owners shall not bo permitted to employ in their workshops for 
more than eleven hours a day lads under .sixteen years of ago or females. 

The competent Jliiiister may, during a period of fifteen years from the enforcement 
of this law, prolong the worldng hours mentioned In the preceding paragraph according 
to the kind of work, but this extension must not c.xeccd two hours. 

Where the factories are operate the total working hours shall bo calculated by applying 
the provisions of the two preceding clauses. 

Art. R’’. li'ootory owners shall not bo permitted to employ between the hours of 
10 p.m. and .*5 a.m. youths under sixteen years of age or females. When, however, the 
sanction of the Government authorities has been obtained operatives may be employed 
to 1 1 p.m. 

Arts. V & VI. — Deleted. 

Art. VII. Factor.v ownei-s shall grant at least two holidays each month to youths 
under sixteen and females and shall grant .during working hours a recess of at least 
30 minutc.s when the hours of work exceed she, and of at least one hour when the hours of 
work exceed ton. 

Tlio recess specified above shall bo granted in general except, however, in cases where 
oflioial sanction has been obtained. 

When owners grant a recess exceeding one hour in the summer they may after obtain- 
ing official sanction extend the working hours by not more than the excess of the recess. 
Such extension, however, shall not exceed one hour. 

Art. VIII. In oases of necessity owing to the occurrence of some natural calamity, 
or acoident, or owing to the fear of some accident, the competent Minister may suspend 
the application of the provisions of Arts. Ill & IV and the preceding article with limitations 
ns to the nature and district of the industry. 

In cases of urgent necessity due to unavoidable circumstances the factory owners 
may, with the permis.sion of the administrative authoritie., for a limited period, extend 
the w’orking hours regardless of the provisions of Art. Ill, or employ females over 16 
regardless of the provisions of Art. IV, or stop the holidays mentioned in the preceding 
article. 

In cases of urgent necessity, factory owners may extend the w'orking hours within a 
limit not exceeding tw'o hours* for a period not exceeding seven days per month, notifying 
the administrative authorities beforehand in each ease. 

In industries wiiero the press of business depends upon the season, factory owners 
may, during a fixed period, having previously received the sanction of the administrative 
authorities, extend the w'orking hours within a limit not exceeding one hour, provided 
that during this ijeriod the proportion Of 120 days per annum is not exceeded ; in these 
eases, during the period for which sanction has been received, the provisions of the preced- 
ing paragraph do not apply. However, in case where it is necessary to prevent the loss 
of raw materials of substance which might perish or deteriorate quickly, official sanction 
shall not be necessary within the limits of fomr consecutive days and seven days in nil in 
one month. 

Art. IX. Factory owners may not employ youths under sixteen years of age or females 
upon the work of cleaning, oiling, inspecting or repairing machinery in motion, or the 
dangerous sections of arrangements for the transmission of motive power or of fixing or 
removing straps of belts from machinery in motion or arrangements for the transmission 
of motive power ; or other dangerous work. 

MO y 420 -4 
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Art. X. Factory ovmers may not employ youttis under sixteen years of age upon 
the irorh: of handling poisons, dangerous chemicak, substances of an explosive, combustible 
or inflammable nature ; or upon work in places where dust and powder are speciallv 
raised, or where injurious gases are given off, or in other places which are dangerous dir 
injurious to health. 

Art XI. The competent Minister shall decide the sphere or work mentioned in the 
two preceding articles. 

The provisions of the preceding article may, by the decision of the competent minister, 
be applied to females over sixteen years of age. 

Art. Xn. The competent Minister may make regulations restricting or prohibiting 
the employment of sick operatives or women before or after child-birih or women who 
are nursing their children. 

Art. Xni. In accordance witii what is prescribed by ordinance the administrative 
authorities may, in cases where they consider that a factory or its premises or equipment 
are dangerous, or that there is a fear of their being harmful to health, morals, or the public 
welfaro in any other way, order the factory owner to take necessary precautionary or 
remedial measures, and, w'here they consider it necessary, may suspend the use of the 
whole or a part of such factory. 

In connection with the orders issued to the factory o\mer3 in accordance with the 
above paragraph, the officials .may issue the necessary orders to the operatives and 
apprentices. 

Art. XIV. The competent officials may pay visits of inspection to the factoiy or 
accessorj" buildings or may examine workmen or apprentices suspected of suffering from' 
dWases necessitating suspension from labour or apprehended of being contagious. In 
such cases they shall carry a certificate attesting their official qualification for such 
duty. 

Am. XV. When an operative shall have been injured in the performance of his duty, 
falls ill or dies, the owners shall in accordance with provisions determined by Imperial 
Ordinance afford assistance to the operative himself or his bereaved family or persons who 
were maintained out of his income at the time of his death. 

Art. XVI. Operatives or apprentices, or persons intending to become operatives or 
apprentices, or factory owners or their legal representatives, or factory superintendents, 
may, with regard to the registration of operatives or apprentioe.s, or persons intending 
to become operative or apprentices, apply to the person having charge of registration 
duties or bis representative for certificates free of charge. 

Art. XVn. The control of the engagement, discharge and recommendation of opera- 
tives and matters relating to apprentices, shall be determined by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. XViii, Factory owners may appoint factory superintendents having competence 
as regards their factories. 

When a factory owner does not reside within the district for which this law is in force 
he must appoint a factory superintendent. 

The approval of the administrative authorities must be obtained to the appointment 
of factory superintendents. This clause does not, however, apply to cases where the 
superintendent is selected from among the directors of a j’mrlical person, members of a 
company who are carrying on the company’s business, members who represent the 
company, managing directors, members of the company who are in charge of the business, 
and others who, by the provisions of laas and ordinances, represent or are managers for 
juridical persons. 

Art. XIX. The factory superintendents mentioned in the preceding article shall 
take the place of factory owners in ai)plying this law or any order issued on the basis of 
this law. Article XV, however, does not fail under this heading. 

In case the factory owners are minors not possessing the same legal capacity in regard 
to business as adults, or persons precluded from holding properly, or when in the case of a 
juridical person, there is no factory superintendent the preceding clause shall equally 
apply to the legal representatives or'directors of a juridical person, members of a company' 
carrying on the business, members of a company representing the company, managing 
directors, members of a company who are in charge of the business and others, who, 
by the provisions of law and ordinances, represent juridical persons. 

Art. XX, If the owners or the person representing them in accordance with the 
preceding article, infringes this law or orders based upon this law or dispositions made in 
*-a-cordnnco therewith, he shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 1,000 ^en. 
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An. XXI. Any |>orsoii who without just cnusc rcruscs to nllow, obstructs or evades, 
ihc rnnipptont offipials’ in’iicetion or wl>o does not answer their questions o»* gives false 
.answers or wlio ohstniet.s the examinations of the workmen or n])])rcnticc.s shall bo punished 
by a fine not cxcecslinp 500 yen. 

Art. XXII. .\ factory owner or a pen-Mi taking tlie place of a factory owner under 
, Arti.lo XIX, shall not he exonerated from punishment for any breach of this law, or 
orslers issued on the basis of this law or any disposition made in accordance therewith 
by his representative the head of his family, a member of his family, a person living in 
thesameho’ise, an employee, or any other ]»erfon engaged in the business, on the ground 
that such breach Was eommitte<l without his instructions. Hut, ns regnrd.s a factory 
suj>erintendent, where he has exercised proper e.are, this elai.sc does not ai)ply. 

A factory owner, nr a person t.aking the place of a factory owner under Article. XIX, 
shall not bi< exemjit from the punishment of this law on the ground that he was not aware 
of the age of the ojwratives. However, eases where no fault is altrihutablc to tho factory 
owner uiuler Article XIX, or the manager, do not fall under this heading. 

.\rt XXIII. Persons who are dissatisfied with tlm procedure of the administrative 
authorities under thir law may lodge an appe.al when their rights have been unlawfullj' 
injunal they may lodge a civil appeal against the authorities. 

■ Art. XXIV. The eompelent Minister may apply the provisions of Articles IX, XI, 
Xlll, XIV, XVI and XVllI t<i XXlll to factories which do not f.all under Article I, 
but which employ motive jiowcr. 

Art. XXV. This law, and orders issued on the basis thereof, Fhnll, with the exception 
/ of the provisions and ]iennl elauscs relating to factory .suj)erintcndcnts, apply to Govern- 
ment and public factorie.s. 

As reganls Government factories, tho authorities having jiirlsdiction shall perform tho 
duties of the administrative authorities under this law or ortlers issued on tho basis thereof. 

,Sn’I'LKMi;NT.\«V 

The date of the enforeement of this law shall be determined by Imperial Ordinance. 
lYr three years after the enforcement of this law, the words “ sixteen years ” in tho law' 
shall be read ns “ fifteen years ". 

In e.ve.s where workmen are employed in two or more shifts the ])rovisions of Article 
IV shall not npi>ly for the three yc’ars following the enforcement of the laav. 

In co'-es where youths of le.ss than fifteen and females are employed in accordance with 
the precelling paragrajih. at least foiir holidays a month shall be granted and tho working 
hours shall bo changed after every jieriod of not more than ten days. 


MO V 420 — 4a 
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- APPENDIX 2 

LaBOCB COXDITIOSS IX JaEAX — DIPEEATITE SEED FOR REFORM 

One of the main grievances of the cotton mill industry of India is that, althon^ 
Japan accepted the Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
Washington in 1919 regarding hours of tvork, she has failed to ratify it, and Japanese 
mills are to-day -srorking twenty-tiro hours a day in tiro shifts, and tromen and c^dren 
are employed at ni^t on very low wages. This enables Japanese mills to keep their 
manufacturing costs at a comparatively low level, and in view of this, and other circum- 
stances such as depreciated exchange, etc., Japanese competition has come to be looked 
upon as grossly unfair in its nature. It is regrettable that Japan should have -lagged 
so considerably behind other industrially advanced countries so far as her treatment 
of labour is concerned. But it is not merely that the labour conditions prevailing in 
Japan ^ve unfair advantage to the cotton mill industry of that country in competing with 
the manufactures of India — and, it may be added, also of Lancashire ; but humanitarian 
considerations also require that the Governments of all civilized countries and the 
International Labour Office should bring pressure to bear upon the authorities in Japan 
to make that country toe the line with other^^civilized countries so far as treatment of 
labour is concerned. 


ilETHODS OB BECBnTJIEST 

“ In the first place, the Japanese millowners and other employers recruit labour in a 
manner which is devoid of all ethical and moral considerations, as is evidenced by the 
article on the subject in the October issue of the ‘ International Labour Gazette ’ from 
the pen of Shnnzo Yosbisaka, Director of Factory Inspection. 

“It is estimated that nearly 300,000 men each year move about throughout the country 
recruiting work-people for factories, mines, and other public works. The recruiters 
come from the lowest strata of society, and such are the nafarious ways they pursue in 
inducing women to join factories, etc., that they are dreaded wherever they go. In 
order that we may not be accused of exaggeration or misrepresentation we reproduce the 
words of the Japanese authority named above : — 

“ ' The principal causes of the difficulty in recruiting women workers can be laid at the 
door both of the recruiting agent and cf the factory owner. Excessive hours of work, 
low wages, night work, congestion, restricted freedom — ^these conditions of the past no 
doubt all have a hampering efiect on efforts tv recruit women. In addition to these 
(if one may cite the exaggerated reports which are sometimes received) the irresponsible 
promises of the recruiting agents, given simplyto entice the women to work, the disagreeable 
manner of their persistent attempts to persuade them, their violent and insulting acts, 
and other injustices have had a decidedly negative inffuence. Again, the countiy folk 
see many sudden changes in their friends and receive bitter disIUusionments ; they hear of 
the risks to life and health in factory work; an innocent country girl, who left home full of 
health and vigour soon returns with wrecked health and haggam face, or news comes of 
her utter moral ruin and degradation. It is said that in extreme cases 30 per cent, of the 
newly recruited women workers drop out within a month after they are engaged and 

that a district is ‘ worked cut ’ for reciuiting purposes within seven years’ 

‘ It is said that if a man had a daughter, no matter if he lives in the remotest island village 
he win have five or sis recruiting men visiting him every day. They call on him not only 
at home but in the field if he is working there.' Some people have been driven to put 
notices at their doors with the statement ‘NO DAUGHTER FOR FACTORY IVORK 

IN THIS HOUSE,’ to keep off the importunate recruiters ‘ There 

is keen competition in securing workers, various methods — ^sometimes questionable — ^re 
adopted to bind the workers, nntil ethical roles are forgotten. ’ 

“ It appears that some time back an Ordinance was introduced nominally with the 
object of controlling the system of recruitment, but in reality it only legalises this degrading 
syrtem which undoubtedly constitutes a blot on modem civih'sation. 

UXCABED FOR TVoBKEBS 

“ If we now turn to actual labour conditions as prevailing in Japanese factories, etc., 
we again find a very disquieting state of things as will be seen from the following extract 
taken from the Japan Year Bo& : — 

“ inquiry made by the Department of Agricnlture and Commerce in April 1919 into 
the living and dietary conditions of workmen in 534 spinning, weaving and dyeing 
factories throughout the country has made an interesting disclosnre. The bulk of thq 



workers are females and are accommodated in the factory boarding houses, whore tliej* 
are chiefly fed with boiled rice in 43 per cent, of the total number of factories. In the 
other factories the staple food is poorer, the rice supplied being mixed with cheaper 
barley, millet or sweet potatoes in the proportion of from 20 to 50 per cent. In most 
cases subsidiary dishes consist of vegetables, meat or fish being supplied on an average 
only eight times a month. In exceptional cases neither fish nor meat is given throughout 
the year though only two factories were distinguished in this respect. Boarding is 
charged in 89 factories is free in 196, while in 228 factories workmen are required to pay 
a portion. 

“ ‘Workshops have generally come to be better equipped from the hygienic point of 
view but the condition of dormitories is ns bad as before, except in some large factories. 
Small factories have no special accommodation for lodging and the workers are made to 
live and sleep in a part of the factorj' building or in attics destitute of sanitary devices 
such as ventilatirn, sunshine, etc. For instance the dormitories covering a small area 
of 79 "463 tsubo (1 tsubo is equal to 6 sq. ft.) are made to accommodate 84 ‘327 men and 
women. O' 94 tsubo (less than 5J sq. ft.) per operative. Bed rooms are in defiance of 
hygienic rules. In most cases only • 6 to 1 tsubo (3 to 6 sq. ft.) are allotted to one person 
while in some cases two to ton persons are compelled to lie down in a space of 1 tsubo. 
What is much worse, 357 factories are not provided even with a sick room. When a 
worker is taken ill, he or she is confined in the ordinar}' bed rooms and when the case 
turns out to be serious the patient is sent home or to the hospital under special contract. 
Only in eight factories are there physicians in attendance.’ 

“ It would be superfluous to make any comments on the above-quoted extract, but it 
will be generally agreed that notwithstanding her great industrial advancement, Japan 
has betrayed a moat lamentable and callous disregard for the well-being of her factory 
workers who, it should bo remembered, are mostly women. 

Adults have no Holiday 

“ From the report of the Bombay Millowners’ Association it appears that the Association 
was informed by the Government of India that, although Japan had not ratified the 
Washington Convention regarding hours of work in factories, she had framed an amended 
Factories Act, but even this Act lays down no restrictions regarding hours of emplryment 
except in the case of children. If uas moreover laid down in the Act that factories in 
which the application of the Act .was unnecessary might be exempted by Imperial 
Ordinance. The general tenour of this amended Act may be judged from the clause 
quoted below as a specimen. 

“ Article VII . — Factory o>vners shall grant at least two holidays each month to youths 
under sixteen and females and shall grant during working hours a recess of at least thirty 
minutes when the hours of work exceed six, and of at least one hour when the hours of 
work exceed tm. 

“ The recess specified above b e granted in general except, however, in oases where 
ofiScial sanction has been obtained . 

“ Thus the factories are closed only for two, days in the month, but those holidays are 
meant only for youths under sixteen and females. It would appear that adult males 
have to work without a single day of rest or a single holiday. 

“ At the seventh session of the International Labour Conference, Mr. Suzuki, who 
represented the working classes of Japan, inveighed bitterly against his country’s failure 
to ratify the Washington Convention. Ho said ; — ‘ As regards the Washington Hours’ 
Convention, as a representative of the Workers’ Movement of Japan, I must acknowledge 
with great regret and disappointment the utter failure of the Japanese Government to 
ratify this Convention. The fault is so self-evident that I will refrain from labouring the 
point.’ , 


India and Japan Compahed 

“ The London Times in a leading article in its issue of the 2nd December 1925, compared 
the conduct of India and of Japan in respect of the recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference in the following words : — 

“ ‘ If Indian labour conditions still^ll short of the ideal, it should in fairness be remem 
bored that the Indian Government has' set ti fine example to many' other nations in carrying 
out by legislation the recommendations of the International Labour Conference at 
Washington. In some .respects India has indeed outstripped Washington itself. The 
Japanese Government, on the other hand, if it has accepted the recommendations of that 
Conference and has pn.ssed numerous laws for the improvement of labour conditions. 
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has.by no meins made all of tbeia operaSve. The ■Rreulv-two-honr day of two shifts is 
still maintained in Japanese factories and a large proportion of women are still employed 
on the night shift. When to this is added a buying and prodncing organization* so 
efficient {fltat the great Csahi mills can purchase raw cotton in India, ship it to Japan, male 
it vp into piece-goods, ship it bach to India and compete there) (italics my own), in spite of 
the 11 per cent, duty, with Bombay textiles, it is not snrprismg that Japanese 
competition in a large range of grades of cotton goods is being increasingly felt even in 
this,country. The situation of the British and Inffian textile industry certainly seems to 
call for some foini of co-operation against this competion.’ 

The IsTEEXATioxii. Sweater 

“ It is to be hoped that the International Labour Office will take some eSective' steps 
to force Japan to carry out her international obligations so that on the one hand the 
legitimate grievance of this country, which has faithfully carried out the Washington 
Convention, may be removed, and on the other hand a state of things which flagrantly 
violates principles of humanity and social well-being may be brought to an end. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the 9th July, 1923, Hr. Johnstone 
after referring to the sweated labour conditions prevailing in Japan, very justly said : — 

“ ‘ I think we will have to take steps internationally to de^ with these conditions, 
whether they are in Japan, India, London, or anywhere else ; we will require to insist 
apoa certain mmimnm ^aadards of cirilizatioa, or we mil eeqaite to boycott the products 
of this sweated labour from the civilized markets of the worli If wie wiD stop the trans- 
port of sweated goods inside this country, if we will attempt to deal with the home, 
sweater, we must also deal internationally, through the L^gue of Ifations, through 
the International Labour Office, or 'anywhere else yon like, with the .international 
sweater.’ ” 
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No. 22«;2Sof 1920 


Tin; JIiM.owNnns’ A-'isooiation 
Hnnilin;/, J2lh Fchruarij JS2G, 


Tin; 11i>x<>ii.\uy St:rnrTAiiY, 

Tin; .l.vvAVi;*!!; (Vjttox Siiim:i(.s’ Axsooiation, 

HOMHAY. 

Dkau .Sns, 

1 nm din'clwl lo noUnowlnluo thi* receipt of your lelfor dnted the 28lh Jnntinry 1920. 
My Committee Imve cnrefnlly eoniidered the stntemcniH nml the views cxprcs.scd therein 
nml in view of tlie impnrt.ince of the suhjeet hnve deemed it fitting to reply to the letter 
pnr.ipr.ijdi hy iwr.igrnjih. In the enelo'<nro you will find iny As.socintioii's answers to 
each of the content ion« made hy yon in jiixta-poisiHon. 

I nm at«i) directed to inform yon tlmt, unlc.'S I hear from you within two days of receipt 
of this letter, my eriinmittee will nn(Ier.'<tnnd that yr.n hnve nt. nhjeetion to the pnhlicn- 
tion of the eorre^prindenee. — Yoitr? fnithfnlly. 


(Signed) T. MALONEY, 
Sccrctan/. 


Lkttkh nioM Titi; .Iavax Cotton 
.‘< iiirri;tis’ Association 


.According to the hitest statistics published 
hy the .Inpnnese ('ottott Merehnnts’ Union, 
which will he sithscqttently eotilirnied 
hy the Custom .Authorities here, it i.s most 
remnrhnhle to see thnt during the eleven 
months from ,lnnunry to November 192.’5, 
the exjiort of cotton yarn er.nstituted 12J 
per cent, below 30 counts and S7J per cent, 
above 30 couiit“, ns per particulars given 
below ; — 


Ms and below 

10s 

20s 

32s 

•12s 

•13.S 


1301 bales. 
20tii „ 
8,000 

10 , 1.001 ,. 
43.051* ,. 

8,5781 ., 


Total . . 70,823 

(Hales ‘100 lbs. each.) 


As admitting thnt cotton yarn above 
30s cannot cconomienlly be produced in 
India, and its supply is to be obtained from 
.•abroad the major portion of import of 
Japanese cotton yarn docs in no way stand 
in competition with Bombay mills* in the 
least, but on the other hand is vciy much 
helpful to the important hnndloom industry 
of this country, by supidying the cheap and 
good material. As for lower counts than 
30s Japanese yarn is absolutely impossible 
to compete with local yarn ; for o.xamplc, 
the local yarn of 20b, ICs and 14s is quoted at 
13 annas, 12^ annas and 10 annas per lb. 
against Japane.so yarn of Mannas, 13i annas 


Assohatios’s llm-LY 

According lo the figures piiblishcd by the 
Government of India, the imports of yarn 
have been considerably under-estimated. 
The (toverninent of India figures show 
importations of nearly 74,000 boles of 
yarn from Jajian in the period named. 

Leaving a.sido this inaceurncy, from your 
own figures, the importation cf 32 coimts 
and below is no’t 12,J per cent, but ncarlj' 
2,’> i)cr cent. 

The Bombay Millowncrs’ Association 
do not admit thnt yarn above 30s counts 
cannot be economically produced in India. 
The oflicinl figures of production show that 
ill tho last completed financial year, the 
equivalent of no less than 03,000 bales of 
counts above SOs were produced in Indian 
mills. This yarn is used chiefly in the 
weaving departments of the mills which 
produeo it ; but if yarn produced under 
sweated labour conditions, and in countries 
with depreciated exchanges are not per- 
mitted to compete unfairly, Indian mills 
would supply the great bulk of tho yarn of 
all counts below 40s used by the Imndlooms 
of India. It is a natural aspiration of 
every sclf-rcspcoting nation, and it is its 
duty to supply its own requirements 
rather than to send its raw iiroduots 3,000 
miles to another country and bring back 
manufactured goods produced from those 
raw products to compete against its own 
industries. 

As to whether the imports of Japanese 
yarn of lower counts will eventually dis- 
appear from tho Indian market, my Com- 
mittee consider that it would be a grave 
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and 12J annas repeotively. Hence, I think, mistake to leave this to chance, or the 
the import of these classes will sooner or pleasure of a foreign country. They wish 
later disappear entirely from Indian market, them to disappear at once and for all time. 

Your letter quotes certain prices. These 
may represent the rates at which Japanese 
yams are now being sold, but my Committee 
would point out that during the greater 
part of last year, Japanese yams practically 
drove 20s yam produced by Bombay mills 
out of the market. It should also be borne 
in mind that the prices for Japanese yam 
have only been raised to their present level 
because of the recent rise in the value of 
the Yen which has to some extent adversely 
, affected the prices paid for cotton bought 
some months ago, when exchange was in 
the region of 110. 

My Committee would also like to point out , 
to you that whilst the industry in Bombay 
suffered heavy losses in 1023, 1924 and 
1925, exactly opposite conditions existed 
in Japan as the underquoted extract from 
the Japan Financial and Economic Monthly 
prove — 

“ Aside from the future, the results of 
business of eleven leading spinning 
companies for the past three half-year 
terms have been highly saitisfaotory. 
Their profits for the first half term of the 
present year were 38,363,000 Yen approx- 
imately. Compared wiih the latter and 
former halves of last year it shows an 
increase of Yen 1,730,000 and Yen 
8,980,000, respectively.” 

One hardly need seek further for the reason 
of the lack of prosperity of Bombay and 
Lancashire mills. > 

As regards cotton cloth, I regret that My Committee are in a position to supply 
statistics are not complete to give you the the all-India* figures which you say are not 
total imports into India, but according to complete. 

the import into Bombay where it is said so ' , - 

bitterly to face keen Japanese competition. These figures show that 112,000 bales of 
the figures of imports during 1925 are as piece-goods were imported from Japan in 

follows : ' eleven months endmg November 1925.' 

Although this may not seem a veiy great 
Sheeting . . - - 18,648 Bales, quantity compared with the total produe- 

DriU . . . . 9,240 ' „ tions of Indian mills, it must be remem- 

Shirting . . . . • 26,886 „ bered : — 

Fancy . . . . 7,397 ,, That a survey of the last ten years ^ 

m shows ever-increasing exports from Japan. 

Total . . 62,171 jjjy Committee do not Irish to await 

. the entire destruction of our home and 

Out of the above, shirtmg and fancy are foreign trade before taking action, 
mostly of finer goods, which do not conflict 

with the interests of local mills, while 90 (2) That owing to Japan selling small 

per cent, ot sheeting and 45 per cent, of quantities at low prices, the higher produo- 
drill are far re-exports. Thus the portion tjon costs in Indian mills due to shorter 
of Indian consumption will hardly be 6,900 hours of work, and high exchange, the 
bales, namely, 11 per cent, of the total ^hole of the Indian textile industry has 
imports. As a matter of fact, Japanese been forced to sell at unremunerative rates. 
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liV.TTr.n rnoM Tiir, .Tavas ('ottos 
R iiivrr.us’ APSoriATios— 


cqoA» cnimo* oomjwtp «» Im* 

ch-^s o(o(U phpU «« Fhr'clini: nmi onljn 
ami only wo can uct an ondct (or finer n<>o'l- 

bntli in" yarn anil clolli. 


(3) Thai .lnj»Tn*!< nnfnir l>a‘ 

j»nraly'c<( oiir r\pi<rl trinie *<» lltn IVrsinn 
(InU'nml ICn-l Afrira. 


Uwlcr Mwb cirv-umFtanerp. "Im can 
cinpbaticallv say that then’ r\i'«!is n Mroni: 
competition from Japan mcnacinp linimn 
infinstry K (e it a (air play to propo’c to 
terminate the xlapawsc ('onyentinn 
1305 anti tlicreliy luirtim: the frieixily tto'x’ 
relations so clos-Iy tie<l tneetlict betnecn 
these two jircat countries, all these yearv^ 

1 ilouht. if there is any benefit to he obtained 
from the allcped \iroposal to hreal; the Indo- 
•Tapancso Convention of IStO.' ns it will 
simply result in tlte forced sujijdy of line 
yarn at luiiher price® wliieh i® .•■(» drt riinent.nl 
to the handloom indnrtiy nmi on the other 
hand tlie loss of poiai reirtilar market f«ir 
raw cotton thereby totally injnrinf: the 
interests of Indian ryot®, "t'n the part of 
Homhay mills also, 1 think then* will he no 
appreoiahle benefit therefr.Ym ns the ler® 
prosperity t.f nprie«lt\irists will certainly 
DC rcflect'ed on their demand lor the eoiintry 
made cloth. 

However, if they nilude to eom|>etitioM 
in foreign markets where free trn<le is to he 
observed, as a principle after the ({rent 
War, there will perhaps he some friction 
eonecivnhlc ngaiivsl their interest, hut 
unquestionably it. is beyond the sphere of 
the IndonTajiaiicsc Convention whntsm’Ver. 
Ecnlly, the termination of this said ('on- 
vention has nothing to do with India, hut 
to spoil her own iolcrcsts in future. 


A" to the f.lateinr|,! that ]<^r rntl 

of the sh»s-!i»it,’' and ‘15 j»er ?>* the 

drills M'nt to llnjnhay are t> ■e\}>.-rtr»l, the 
fieutes are I'nlitcly in''«ttf. 5 v.iih-’ >>n 
are in a !s>-ilii>n t'l prme that the tjovefn. 
liient of India • tali’lii ' ate jnaf < <,ra!c. 

The oflirlal return'- that fr'irn 

.laniiary to N'«v«-nil«-t Ip^’.'i. the r<|niT.ahnt 
of Ul.-VKI hales <if pifi I»lh orrr re 
r\-port«<I from alt htdia iivhiditie the 
n'-evpurls t,f Ktnrli-h ami all otlnr pi®'®* 
gofxN. 

l‘t\un your ^ta•.e|nt•t^^ we are n'-V*-'! toinle? 
that hanlly .a hale of any «i!*i> r e-uuitry’' 
piece. e,„vli. .Tf,. re.evporlnl froiii any par! 
in India ntid that the uhoV 1ndia*« re. 
export trad' in piece. ;'inkli> i, lonfiitr,) in 
re.exjMirts of .lnp.aii'"e ffey '•lirc»ti,es nnd 
drills from Itomhay. 

The other eleeino.ynary rematl." in thi» 
pamurapli lu-ar their own tefiil.ation. hut 
my Committee woiihJ like to point out that 
it has for many tr,iri> Im-ch eonsidertvl an 
axiom in eiviliml eoiinlrii-' that lain nr 
shall not lx* swe.aled hni sh.all he je-rnin* 
neiitly heuefilial. 

Under n policy of Tri-e Tr.nh> ^»r of 
rrolection, to Imve the sweatisl gowls 
driving out gmxls made under projHT and 
safpeunrtled labour ronditions eniiiiot he 
tolerated. 


!Ry the way, 1 think, it would be appro- 
priate to give some olueidation in rc.sponse 
to the alleged unfair Jaj'nnesc eomjwtition 
for which your Clinirnian has frequently 
cited the so-called throe items, namely: — ' 


( 1 ) Dcprccialcd Currency. 

Itecently with the favourable trend of 
trade conditions, Japanese exchange has 
conspicuously appreciated in value, and at 
present quoting Its. 122 per Y. 100— which 
is about its. 15 in advance from tlio bottom 
and it is now only Ks. 10 to get back to par 
value, which is Ks. 132 instead of Kb. 163 
as given publicity by him. Anyhow, tho 
wild fluctuation is causing lior trade a 
considerable Joss as clearly shown in the 
fact that Japanese mills have been vciy 
severely hit by tho recent sharp advance in 
exchange on account of their heavy 
purchases of American and Indian cotton 
as they have to bu}' cotton in stock a few 
months ahead before their sales of cotton 
goods. In tho present case, depreciated 
currency cannot bo said to bo of any ad- 
vantage to her. Really, in order to oidtivato 


Von point out that Jnpnne.se mills arc 
at no ndvantago owing to the dcpreeinlcd 
value of tho Yen at the pre.'sent time and 
this may be, to some extent, correct 
because a largo weight of cotton was 
piirclmscd at 1 10 and exchange lias since 
risen to 122. Tliis advantage is, however, 
only temporary and it tho Yon remains at 
its jircsonl level, it is certain, labour con- 
ditions remaining tho same, that Japanese 
mills will he able to uiulcrscll Indian mills. 
It also should not ho forgotten that through- 
out 1925, Japanese mills liad the great 
ndvantago of n constantly dojjreoiating 
exchange. 

The contention that tho normal exchange 
rate is Ks. 132 per Yon 100, is most mislead- 
ing. In arriving at this figure of parity 
only tho sterling value of tho Yen has been 
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the healthy growth of the trade, Japan is 
constantly aimiii^ and striving to stabilise 
Yen value at the earliest possible time. 


(2) Indirect Sitbsidies. 

I need not speak anything farther as the 
question has been fully dealt with by the 
representatives of the Japanese Cotton 
Spinners' Association in their evidence of 
Jannaiy 1922 placed before the Indian 
Yiscal Commission and I repeat with 
emphasis that there is no subsidy from the 
Government directly or indirectly. 


(2) Sweated labour. 

Owing to meagre information at my 
disposal, I am not in a position to discass 
the matter exactly to satisfy you, but as 
far as I am aware, Japan had raised no 
objection to follow the spirit and the 
principle laid down, by the Washington 
for Geneva Conference. It is only to be 
noted that in consideration of her special 
circumstances, she seems to be allowed 
some period of grace to enable her to 
prepare the necessary arrangements, and 
1 have every reason to beUeve that all 
signatory powers have willingly agreed to 
such a postponement. The chief point 
under this subject seems to be the night 
work of women which is only used for 
spinning and I do not think there will be 
such a great difference arising iherefronv 
on cost calculation as to provoke the 
present agitation against her. JSfevertheless 
the female night work in Japan will be 
entirely stopped from the Slst August 
1931, loyally adherins to the Conference 
decision.* Therefore she cannot be con- 
demned as a 1 -iolator in such strong sense, 
as aUeged here, while, I would like to 
ascertain how the worldng time is observed 
in the Indian Native States and what 
labour conditions exist there ? 


Association’s Repet— - ronW. 

considered and apparently no consideration 
has been givm to the fact that sterling has 
depreciated in value in terms of the rupee. 
The rupee now has a value of Is. 6J. against 
a pre-war par value of Is. 4d. sterling. The 
pre-war par value of the Yen was 2s. |d., it 

depreciated to ls.7 and now stands at 

1/lOd. If both exchanges are taken into 
consideration, as they certainly should be, 
when estimating the depreciation of the 
Yen in terms of the rupee, it will be found 
that the normal exchange is 155 and not 
132 as estimated by you. 

In lightly dismissing this subject you 
apparently forget that on all goods exported 
the Consumption Tax on piece-goods is 
remitted. Tliis is equal to an export 
bounty of 10 per cent. 

Nor do you make any mention of the 
recent law where by export combinations 
are exempted from income-tax and business 
tax. 

Again, my Committee would remind 
yon of the Government subsidies given 
to the Japanese steamship lines, ostensibly 
for carrying mails, but which enable them to 
charge li^cnlonsly low freights for the 
carriage of cotton from India to Japan 
and for yam and cloth from Japan to 
India. 

As your information seems to be meagre 
regarding the sweated labour conditions 
in your own country, my Committee 
woidd refer you to the Japan Year Book of 
1924. Eartliquake Edition, Chapter 13 
(which my Committee believe has now 
been withdrawn) for further information. 
After perusal you will be more enlightened 
as to the labour conditions in Japan. 

Secondly, my Committee would draw 
your attention to the statement, of 
Mr." Mayeda, the Japanese Government 
representative at the last International 
Labour Conference : — 

“ The proposed amendment of the 
Japanese Factory Act provides that 
after three j'ears from its enforcement 
night work lor women and young persons 
wUl be prohibited. This three years’ 
preparation may be justified by the 
necessity of extending equipment and 
general facilities to cope with, the 
diminution of output consequent on 
the abolition of night shifts." 

It will be noticed that the three years 
he mentions as the period of grace after 
which the night .^t’ork of women and 
young persons uill be abolished, has been 
extended, under the beneficent auspices 
of the Japan Spinners’ Association until 
the 31st August 1931. 

There is no reason to suppose, judging 
from past experience that such harmonic 
proeression will even stop at 1931. 
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Even if i( docs, it monns tlint .Tnjmn is 
nsking for twelve yenrs grnco to put into 
force legislation wliieli India put into 
operation in two years. 

In the opinion of iny Coiniuittec, 
it is obvious that .llipati is using 
tho unfair advant.sgea whieh she now 
enjoys owing to luunratirication of 
tho ' Washington Convention, to huild 
np her textile industry at the expense of 
other countric.s, and does not intend to 
alter the labour conditions until she has 
siifTicicnt spindles and looms to retain the 
lunrkels she has unfairly (ilehed from her 
competitors. 

Simultaneously, I would have to impress Sly Committee arc equally at one with 
upon you that the decision of the .lapancse j*ou in the desire that no misleading .‘•tate- 
Government to postpone the increase of mcnls should he made. They are, however, 
import duty on pig-iron is a plain jtroof to wjually desirous that no fiicls shmdd he 
show her sincere wish to maintain tho suppressed. As regn.“ds pig-iron, no 
smooth and amicable connection so long country, i.vccpt at its own cxjicnse, can 
fostered by us. I cannot ton much afford to levy duties on raw ])roducts of 
emphasise that the independence of tho whieh it has insufllcient supplies. You 
iron industry is so essential for her might as well talk of levying a dut 3 ’ on 
national defence, and tho “concession is raw cotton entering Japan, and mj’ Com- 
certainlj* unbearable sacrifice on her part, mittee think that such a threat will leave 
as there is cverj* prospect of increasing both the Indian and Washington Govern- 
production of pig-iron in her adjacent ments unperturbed, 
region. 

After all, in my gathering the criticism The Government of India wdl eventually 
prevailing here, is mostlj’ superfluous, decide tide case upon its merits, but 
and it is my deepest anxietj’ that the my Committee wish to im)iress uiion 
campaign of this sort misleading the j’ou that legi.slntion conforming to the 
jiublic would verj’ badlj’ reflect ou the Washington Conventions has been enforced 
cordial relations existing between these in India since 1022, and when this legislation 
two countries, only leaving tho evil and was passed tho Government of India 
unpleasant feeling behind, which will necessarily took upon itself the onus of 
have no gain to either of them whatsoever, seeing that the indigenous industries of 
In this respect 1 have most sincerely’ to this country’ should bo protected against 
request j’our careful consideration for the unfair competition from countries which 
sako of tho future welfare of both tho do not conform to tho same high stands 
nations. in labour legislation. 

Having replied to all your contentions my Committee would like to draw your attention 
to the methods of y'our countrymen in regard to the shipment of cotton from India to 
Shanghai. A shipper or a manufacturer of cotton in Shanghai is compelled to join the 
Indian Cotton Transport Association which is, to all intents and purposes, a subsidiary 
section of the Japan. Cotton Spinners’ Association, if he wishes to ship goods to Shangliai 
at tho lowest rates. A further remarkable feature of this arrangement is, that in spite 
of protests from British shippers, this so-called Indian Cotton Transport Association has 
laid it down that the Aye7U of the Japan Colton Spinners' Association in Bombay shall 
allocate the freight space allowed to British and Indian exporters even in the British ships 
of the Conference Lin^.s. In the interests of future harmonious rclation.s, which you state 
•Japan is so anxious to foster, allocation of freight space for cotton exports from Indian 
ports to tho International port of Shanghai should be made either by an impartial authority’ 
appointed by’ the Government of India, or alternatively, all shippers should be allowed 
freedom to make their own arrangements. 

Lastly, my Committee would draw your attention to the methods adopted for protecting 
Japanese industries against comi)etition from other nations. 

Article V of the Japanese Tariff Law states ; — 

** When important industries in Japan are threatened by the importation of 
unreasonably cheap articles, or the sale of imported articles at unreasonably low prices, 
the Government may, under the regulations provided by Imperial Ordinance, specify 
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such articles, after submitting the matter to investigation fay the Anti-dumpinc Com- 
mittee, and impose upon them during a certain fixed period of time, duties not exceedine 
in amount their proper prices in addition to the duties provided in the annexed tariff.” 

, My Committee, under existing circumstances, commend to the scrutiny of the 
Government of India this and the many other methods adopted by Japan to foster 
Japanese industries, and .in particular the export trade in manufactured goods. 

T. MALONEY, 

Secrdary. 

THE JAPANESE COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF BOMBAY, 

O/o Messrs. JAPAN COTTON TRADING Co., Ltd, 


Menkwa Building, Outeam Road. 
Fort, Bombay, • 


The SECRETARY, 

The Millownbrs’ Association, Bombay. 


2l)th February 1926. 


Dear Sir, 

In continuation of my letter of 13th instant I am directed to transmit the attached 
statements to you as reply, which has been carefully considereclin view of its importance. 
As regards the publication, I would like to mention that all the correspondence, induing 
my first letter, should he given publicity by the press. 

-Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 


To begin with I am afraid I cannot accept the accuracy of your figures. I also le-a&tm 
that exports from Japan of 3(is. and under barely constitute 12.J per cent. Due note is 
to be taken that ours are export figures from Japan during the eleven months from 
January to November 1925, while you showed the figures of imjiorts during the same 
period here. Hence, naturally they do not coincide. 

It is very pleasing tfa know that the Bombay Millowners’ Association think that yam 
above 30s. can be economically produced in India ; but unless the projmsitiou can 'be 
proved with facts and figures, the mere assertion of it is ineffective. Examining the 
statistics, one will see that Japane.se yams have begun to be imported more freely only 
during the last eight or ten years. Prior to that the' bulk of trade went to Lancashire. 
In recent years, Indian production of 30s.' and above has somewhat increased (although 
it is stUl 9 per cent, of the total, — a fact which vitiates by itself your argument) ; so have 
Japanese imports; but both have gained at the expense of Lancashire and as India 
cannot possibly increase her production to any considerable extent in the near future 
Japanese imports should all the more be welcome as the hand-loom' industry is hereby 
enabled to get its requirements at a cheaper rate than from Lancashire. Moreover 
as you admit the whole of the Indian yam production of 30s. is consumed in the weaving - 
departments of the mills, none could be spared for the hand-loom industry and as the 
best impartial critics are unanimous that India cannot increase her production, effectively 
within a short time, one cannot say too much of the necessity of the supply of such kind 
of yarn for the hand-loom industry either from the East or the "West, whieheveris cheaper 
and better. 

Your remarks regarding ‘ Sweated Labour ’ are so rooted in preconceived prejudice 
and you are so obsessed with your own pet theories about it that I refused to be ‘ Sweated ’ 
into any attempt to remove the thick mist of bias that befogs your vision. Your criticism 
on exchange mu.st also be deemed puerile inasmuch as you ought to be convinced by this 
time that Japan is in no way responsible for her depreciated exchange. The earthquake 
did that and if Japan derived any advantage from it — ^which I have demonstrated as 
being open to grave doubt — ^it is altogether adventitious. Your ought also to know that 
the Yen is recovering very rapidly. Your reference to the * natural aspirations of evej^ 
self-respecting nation ’ evokes my warm admiration, but what I fail to understand is 
why this commendable aspiration should be sullied and rendered futile by discriminating 
against Jajjan only, leaving the door open to other countiies. I cannot see much self- 
respect in. such an unfair attitude. 

In the following paragraph you only dogmatise because you fail to convince. More- 
over, the latter portion of your remarks bear their own refutation. 

In the next paragraph you go on to say that whereas the Bombay mills made heavy 
josses in 1923,- 1924, and'lt>25 eleven leading Spinning Companies in Japan have made 
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good profits. We wish the coinpnriHon lind been more strnightforwnrd and less 
misleading. Jf it is to carry conviction the basis of comparison must be tho same. Wliy 
should the results of tho best oloven Spinning Companies bn singled out for cempnrison, 
not with tho cloven best mills of India, nor even of Bombay, but with all and sundry 
worst-managed mills of Bombay City alone. Is that fair ? Wliy not compare the result 
with tho Sholaiiur Mills, the Vishnu and Lasmi Mills, the Indore Malwa and the Central 
India Mills and a dozen others which have all along been paying verj’ handsome 
dividends. Most of the up-country Mills (Abmcdabad, Madras, Cawnporc, Nagpur, 
Sbolajiur, Indore and others) arc doing quite well, perhaps more than well oven in tlieso 
bad days. Bombay alone g-umblcs. Moreover, let if. not be f orgotl en that the prosperity 
of the cloven best spinning mills in .Japan docs not refleet general prosperity. Tlicro 
arc many third class mills which are losing very heavily to-day, and some of them arc 
being forced into liquidation, while amongst tho second class mills a good many of them 
arc making very modest profits only. In this connection, I may justly point out that 
the .Japanese ^lill Industry has long since tided over tho sjiceial diflicultii's created by the 
post-war conditions, having made the necessary adjiislmcnts to restore tlio industry 
to a licalthy condition. Tho Indian industry’, houever, has not yet passed that stage 
and hence its present difficulties. 

Regarding cot.ton cloth, I regret, I canirot accept your figures as final, for tho present. 
Moreover, your first argument is entirely hopeless. Mere catcb words and fine phrases 
serve no jmrjiosc except to mislead public opinion. Japan may bo said to have entered 
tho Indian Market seriously enough since the last eight years only. It is natural, tlicrcfore, 
that her trade during these few years should have gradually increased ; but the all- 
important fact to remember and digest is that the increase has not been at the expense 
of India .but of Ijancashirc. Lancashire imports have fallen ofi by’ more than 40 per' cent, 
during the last 15 veara whereas Indian production has almost doubled. It is also 
significant to note that Japan has acquired only a very small fraction of the trade that 
Lancashire has lost. Hence tho net result is that foreign imports had declined very 
considerably while Indian production has made tremendous headway. And when it 
is further romembered that Japanese imports constitute only ‘5 per cent, of the total 
quantity of cloth available for consumption in India and also that they avo of a eluBs 
which compote with Lancashire goods; it becomes apparent that all tho talk about the 
“ Entire destruction of our Homo Trade ” is n piece of ealeulnted c.vaggeration. 

As regards India’s ‘foreign trade’ tho question does not arise ns the matter lies outside 
the scope of the Indo-JapannsoConvenrion. yoursecondnrgumentis much too prepostcr- 
ous'to merit serious criticism. Wo might, however, just point out that while .Japan 
imports only three or four varieties of goods, Indian mills produce more than a hundred 
varieties and, the oomputition, if any at all, is confined to the one or two varieties forming 
loss than one-third of the total imports (i.»., -less than 2 per cent, of India's total cloth 
consumption)- To argue therefore that on account of Japan’s low jiriccs (for one or two 
varieties which form less than 2 per cent- of tho total consumption) “ tho whole of the 
Indian Textile Industry has been forced to sell at unremuncrative rates ” is to insult the 
intelligence of the public- Your third argument is quite beside the point. Whether 
.Japan’s competition is fair or unfair, tho question of Indo-Jnpnncsc competition in the 
neutral export markets falls outsido tho sphere of tho Indo- Japanese Convention. Reeard- 
ing my statement on re-export I must at once confess that tho figure 90 per cent, is 
erroneous. It is a typist’s error and should bo read ns GO per cent. Accordingly the 
portion of Indian consumption will be 40.000 bales, f.i*., 74 per cent, of the total Bombay 
imports ; and shirtings and fancy goods constitute nearly three-fourth of it. 

As regards your high sounding platitude about its being “ on axiom in civilised countries 
that labour shall not bo sweated but shall bo permanently benefitted,” ns I have .said 
before it is a matter of opinion ns to what constitutes “ sweated labour ”. I will only 
add with all tho emphasis at my command that far from Japanese labour being ‘ sweated ’ 
its condition is immeasurably superior to that of tho Indian labour. The treatment of 
labour ospceially by the famous Kancgafuchi group of mills leaves nothing to be desired 
and is worthy of imitation by tho rest of the world. And it is a significant fact that this 
group which spends most on labour-welfare pays tho most handsome dividends also. 

1 am convinced that if you would only visit Japan and see things for yourselves, instead 
of relying on wild and mischievous reports, you would return satisfied and would change 
your views. 

Your handling of tho ‘ depreciated exchange ’ question leaves much ,to be desired and 
certainly I fail to follow your specious reasonings. The Sterling exchange for all jiractical 
purposes must be taken on the basis of ^ and calculations must therefore be made accord- 
ingly. I might only add that there is no fear, as you seem to think, of the Yen stickine 
at 122 to disturb your equanimity. It is already 126 and is'making constant progress 
towards recovery to par value. 
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Indirect Subsidies ’ is another of thoSe misapprehensions entertained hr you 'fthich 
ha^ no foundation Tvhatsoever. 1 can quite understand that through constant repetition 
01 It, the Idea so groTrn upon you that yon hare almost come to believe on if, but that 
does not help to prove your case. I am amazed at your description of the remission of 
10 per cent, consumption tax on exports as so much export bounty. Does not the same 
practice obtain in your own country too t I am glad to inform you that 10 per cent, 
^nsumption tax wm be most probably abolished from the next rear, as sugcested hr our 
Government, just as the. Excise Duty is suspended here, and so there will be no cause 
for you to make such misleading statements in the future. Your sugeestion also that 
export combinations are exempted from Jneome Tax and Bnsines.s fax was entirely 
misleading, for you might take it for the various trade guilds that do not deal in any 
basine.ss, and exporting houses derive no relief whatsoever. 

As to " Sweated Labour ”, 1 have already given you my views, but the subject will be 
dealt with later more f^y. Tour suggestion that past experience of Japan is not satis- 
factory enough to convince you of its acting up to its promise to return to single shift 
from September 1931 is not only highly provocative but wantonly insulting. The under- 
taking was to return to single shift thrw years after the enforcement of the Factory Act, 
but no date^ was^ promised as to the introduction of Factory Act Legislation. Hence 
there is no violation of any pledge to justify your unfair remarks. We quite agree with 
you that it will be the Government of India and not the Bombay millowners’ Association 
that wjU be eventually called upon to decide this question on its merits, and I have 
ample confidence that the Government of India will not be misled by your one-sided 
criticism. 

In^this connection, Wr. Ley has already replied to the question put by Sir Dinshaw* 
E. Wacha in the Council of State, as per the abstract of the Times of India as follows : — 

LABOCE HODBS IX JAPAX 
Xo CojiPLAisT Possible 

DdM, February jQih, 1926. 

‘‘In the CouncU of State to-day .Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha asked; Has the 
Japanese Government failed hitherto to give legiriative effect to certain resolutions of 
the Geneva Labour Conference passed some time since regarding shorter hours of 
labour, the non-employment of children and women at night and other kindrod 
matters ? If so, do Government propose drawing* the attention of the coming Labour 
Conference to this failure f 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. Ley replied ; The Honourable Member is presumably 
referring to the draft conventions adopted at the first session of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Washington in 1919, relating to hours of work at night, 
work for women and night work for young persons. As considerable misapprehension 
appears to exist on the subject of these Conventions and the obligations involved 
in them, I am glad to have this opportunity of explaining the position. Xo 
country is obfiged to enforce any draft convention adopted by an International 
Labour Conference unless and until it has ratified that convention and the question 
whether a convention shall or shall not be ratified is a matter for the authorities 
within the country to decide. Should the competent authority decide that the 
convention shall not be ratified no legal obligations rest on that country to secure 
the enforcement of the convention. If a member fails to secure the effective 
observance of any Convention, which it has ratified, any other member ratifying 
that convention is entitled to file a complaint with the International Labour Office 
under Article 411 of the Treaty of Yersailles. As however, Japan has not ratified 
any of the conventions, to which I have referred, no question of such a complaint can 
arise. ” — (Associated Ress). 

Your reference to the formation of the Indian Cotton Ibransport Association in 
Shanghai and the remarks in connection therewith display some ignorance. The 
Assoaation is formed with a view to protect the interests of the Importers of Cotton 
in Shanghai, and as those interests represent the welfare of the Chinese Cotton 
Mill Industry, we in Japan rather stand to suffer from the activities of this body 
instead of gaining anirthing as yon seem to suggest. The Association has been 
formed by the unanimous wish of all importers and Mills in Shanghai, regardless of 
any nationality, and as a matter of fact, English and Indian merchants have all 
^vi^^ngIy supported the scheme, as for the attached statement of the Indian Cotton 
Importers’ Association of Shanghai, a perusal of it will satisfy you that this 
Association is not a subsidiary body under the controlling influence of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. Xevertheless, if yon have grievance as to 
allocation of freight in India for cotton sMpmenfy fy Shanghai you would do wcU 
to ventilate it to the Shanghai Head Quarters. 
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. Titr. JIii.LOwsriis’ Absociation. 

Bombay, dUi SI arch 102G. 

* 

The HoEoiiAny Secuktauy , 

The Jai’as Cotton Siiuteiip’ Association, UOMliAV. 

Dv.m\ Sir, 

I nm tlircctcd to ncknowlodpc the receipt of your etter tinted the 2tith 
Februnry 11)20. 

As desired by you 1 nm sending your letter to the Press. 

We hnve no desire to imitate the tone ttf your reply nnd exeejd in report! to the one 
point of profits nintle by .Inpnnrse Mills in IP2.'». my Committee hnve nothinp further 
to odd to the cnteporienl nnswers nlrendy given to eneh of the eontentions mode in 
your originnl letter. My Committee nreeontent to leave it to the Indinn puhlie, to 
form its own conclusions ns to the nceurney of the stntcinent.s nnd stnti.sties made 
inthcirlnst letter, every one of which wns hnsetl on unimpenehnble informntiun from 
ofiicinl or other nuthoritntive sources, either .Inpnnese or Indinn. 

In regard to your contention thnt the llomhny MiUowners' statement rcpnrdinp 
profits wns mi'slcndinp. since the informntinn rclnted only to r.ltirn ^yinnivy 
eompnniVj!, my Committee wish to point out for the infommtion of your Associntion 
that the eleven Japanese companies referred to in my letter represent •)0,7.1.2‘1!) spindles 
and 4 1.8 12 looms. As the total number of spindles and looms in Japan nre ol.lO.OOO 
nnd 64,000 respectively it will he seen thnt these eleven combinations of which the 
profits were given, represent 70J per cent, of the total spindles nnd 05 per cent, of 
the total looms. Tho public may judge whether it is only nn insignificant proportion 
of Japanese Mills whieh made huge profits in 1023, 1024 nnd 1025, ns you state. 

My Committee await with considerablo interest tho fuller stniement you hnve 
promised regarding hours of labour nnd employment of women nt night. 

Yours fnithfully, 
ISigncd) T. MALOKKY, , 

, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 4 

CoTTOK Hnx IiiBOCB nr Japast 

The Agent of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association at Bombav nrites to ns as 
follows : — " 

A representative of a cotton niin in Japan, a friend of mine, wrho recently visited India 
to stndy the conditions of Indian Labour, rvrites me from Japan, as follows, leaaidins 
the lahonr conditions in cotton mills in Japan. ^ = = 

In reply to the charge of " Sweated labsnr ” of females, he declares that, in his frank 
opinion, Japanese lahonr was not sweated in any sense of the word and he desires to make 
a fervent appeal to Indian millowners to vMt Japan and satis^ themselves personallv 
as to the labour conditions obtaining there, instead of drawing their information from 
mischievons sonrees. 

The following details are abont first and second class mills which employ more than 60 
TCr cent, of the total female labour in Japanese mills, and while admitting that small 
differences, here and there, in the treatment of labonr, may be found in individual mills, 
he pledges his word that his information on the whole is broadly true ; and casually 
mentions the following ten mills, employing S3,560 female-hands, as representing the 
better class of mills who are veirparticukir about the wplfare of their workers. They 
are ; — 


Kanegafnchi IJSUs employing 

Dai Nippon Mills 

Toyo Mills 

Wn|igas Mills 

Xisshin Mills 

Knrashiki Mills 

Xalgai Mills ., 

Wakayama Mills 

Wnknshima iSUs .. 

Godoh Mills 


14,428 females. 

20,092 


17,032 

• » 

1,725 

flf 

7,305 

p* 

4.761 

*? 

917 


2,733 


5,235 


9,341 

>9 


It mav be added here 
138,277.' 


Total . . 

that the total number of female- workers in 


83,560 females 
Japanese mills is 


A Geseeal DESCEiPnoji or tee Cosdixios .aso Tp-EAUtEsr of Feiale 

Laboce IX Japax 

1, Affc.— 15 to 20 years- . 

2. Acc'aae Xvmber of Tears for which they work is about three years (runnmgj. i.e, 

generally until the age of matrimony is attained. After marriage, the bulk of the female , 

workers'givc up factory work. , , j f 

3 Education.— All mill-hands have to undergo a course of compulsory education .o: 
six veais. Labourers with even Jfiddle and High School education are nor rare- 
■L Working Sours. — ^Die nett workins hours in single shirt are ten and an additional 
hour resersW for rest- It is only the spinning depa^ents of mills that wons do^le 
shift, the weaving departments working only one shirt, i.f„ in day-tune. It is ha^.F 
necessarv to add that the labour employed in double shifts is separate m each shut. The 
standard daily routine in dormitories, family quarters and factories is as follows 

. . 6-30 a jn. 

. . 7-00 aan. 

. . P-00 a.m. to 9-15 a.m- 
. , Noon. 

. . Noon to 12-30 p-m- 
. . 3-00 to 3-15 p.m. 

. . 6-00 pm. 

. . 6-15 p-rc. 

. . 6-30 p.m. 

. . 9-00 p.m. 

. . 6-30 p.m. 

. . 7-00 p.m. 

.. 9-00pm.to9-J5pjn. 

. . Mid-night. 

. . Mid-m^t to 12-30 a-m- 


Day Labourers . — Breakfast 

WorfcbMins 
Best for 4 hour 
Tifin .. 

Rest for 4 hoar 

Best for j hour 

Day work closes 

Bath 

Dinner 

Bed 

yiahi Workers . — ^Dinner 

Nieht Shift begins 
R«t i hour 
Meals 

Rest for f honr 
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Rost for ^ hour .. .. .. H-OO to 3-10 a.m. 

Nif:1it Shift ends .. .. .. G>fl0a.in. 

Bnth . . . . . . . . 0-30 n.ni. 

Broahfnst . . . . . . . . 7-00 n.m. 

and bod . . . . . . 7-30 to 6-30 p.m. 

ri. f/idi'fu;/.'. — ^The holidays obsorvwl in dapanoso mills arc all Siindaj's, and three 
National holidays and five local fostivnl holidays per annum. 

0. U'dfff.’, Alhipnnrr.f, Horni^ and Comjtcnfation- 

(o) Daily waces — ^Yl-JO (female). 

(h) Uoanl allowance — ^YO‘118. 

(f) Sjimmer waces — I'our days' oxtr.a salaiy is given during summer over and above 
the ordinary monthly salary. 

(d) Absenteeism arising from illne.«s or aceident is allowed for on full pay. 

(r) llonus is di«tribntcd twice a year, e.aeh bonus being equal to ono month’s salary. 

(/') Retiring Allnwanee. — On th" expiration of the term of service (generally two or 
three yo.atN) more than one inentirs s.'ilary is given as Retiring Ronus. 

(g) in the event of any ac’iilent to an operative, reasonable compensation is enforced 
by legislation- Moreover, the mill staff and labourers have their own “ mutual Aid 
I'unds” which are utilised for giving relief to any member oniioted with domestic 
misfortune oroatnitrophc. 

7. 77.e Dnrmilonj Syftrni. 

(o) Unmarrie*! iabourers are housed in dormitories which arc well ventilated and 
have projK-r sanitary anil hygienic arrangements, family men are provided separato 
priv.itK quarters whieh are aKo in the mill compound. 'I'lie individual mill-hand pays 
lei-s than half the netnal bnanliiig charges incurred by the mills, i.e,, ho pays 12 sons 
against the aetnal q.\jHUi«e,. of -10 sen«, thus receiving a benefit of 28 sens or nearl}' 
.If annas p<>r day. 

*(fi) 'riie dormitories are effectively supervised, each block being under the charge of 
a dorntitory-keejv'r and each room tinder the super\’i‘‘ion of a senior hand. The 
strict diseifilire enforced hy these “ .Agents des moeiirs " serves to maintain complete 
morality among the male and fe male-workers.* 

S. J’rortM'on /or .MfdtVol At:f, fii/mnnmrp and Jlrcrratian for the labourers is also 
receiving the coji'tant care and attention of the employers as they consider tho health, 
comfort and hajipinesi of the operative*! es'cntial to ellicienl production. 

(ri) Every mill has iti own hospital and provide.s f»0 to CO beds, with 7 or 8 doctors, 
and a doren names. 

Meilieal help and treatment are, of course, gratis, and an average of 15 patients per 
mill of a complement of 3,000 hands take advantage daily. 

(Ii) Sanatoriums for eonvak'seents are provulctl at sca-sido resorts and in tho vicinity 
of hot Fjirings. 

(e) IJvcry mill has its own gymnasium and pleasiiro halls where provision is mado for 
indoor games and pastimes. In aildition to this, cinema and theatrical entertainment 
is provideil once a week. Tho halls referred to can accommodato 2,000 persons. 
Provision for outdoor games is also mado and tennis courts, base-ball grounds and 
wrestling arenas arc available for the men. 

(d) Athletic meetings are held twice every year and tho workers arc also taken out 
oeeasioimlly on sight-seeing excursions and these arc much enjoyed hy tho young 
workers, as these events revive the happy memories of their school days. 

(c) iilducntion — ^Tho mill authorities arc equally anxious about the mental oiiltivation 
of tho young generation of workers, anil besides providing libraries, regular courses 
of instruction are given, young females aro affonled every possible opportunity of 
acquiring training in domestic economy and liousohold management. Instruction 
Is given in needle work and embroidery, cookery and music. Even such liberal, 
accomplishments, ns the arts of “ tcn-oeremony "'and flower decoration, accomplish- 
ments which cannot bo bestowed even on tho daughters of tho petit bourgeois boforo 
morriage, arc imparted to the humblest of labourers who onro to avail tlicmsolv'cs of 
the opportunitj*. 

9. Coinpuhori/ Savings and Bargain Sales . — ^Tho mill authorities aro very anxious 
that labourers should cultivate tho habit of thrift and savo as much as possible of thoir 
earnings " for a rainy day ". Board and lodging being free of cost (save for a very 
nominal contribution), tho authorities provide cloth and miscollanoous stores and articles 
of personal use at tho lowest cost price. Thus tho labourers arc enabled to save on an 
average as much ns 70 per cent, of their income ; and if wo make allowance for their 
remittances to their fnmilj' homes, thoir nott savings rnngo_ from 30 to 40 per cent. Tho 
management further onoourngo tho habit of saving by offering attractive rates of interest 
(higher than bank rates) on deposits, so that it is not uncommon for tho labourers, to take 
Away with them tho handsome sum of ¥1,000 to ¥2,000 when they leave the mills oftor 
(iwo or three years’ work. 

y420— 0 
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LiBora CosT>rno53 nr -JAFAy 


' To Thi Editor J'Hr.t Ccpital. Cclci:!ta 

Dzab Sis, 

The attention of the Comnintee of the Bombav inUomers' Association has been diatm 
to a letter in the correspondence columns of yoii- issue of the 27th ilarch trlueh purports 
to thro— light on lahonr condhions in Japan. The article paints a pleasant rictnre of 
the seenungiy Utopian conditions under tthich the Japanese textile lahourer toils, hut 
it is. to say the least,- surpr ising that alSiough the article appears ahove the name of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners' Association, the<states3ents made are not based i^n the fects 
and. statists puhli^ed hy the Japan Cotton Spinners'' Association, or on any oScial 
Japanese publication but upon the unsupported statements and idyllic illi^ons of an 
anonymous individual connected tvith the Japanese cotton industry,*and for this reason 
carry no "vreight. 

My Committee, hovrever, deem it desirable to point out a fevr of the inaccuracies 
contained in the letter. 


From the trrenty-Snh Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, it appears that out 
of a total of P3S,S^ o^rathus employed in Japanese textile factories, 177,ft=S are males 
and 76I?7P4 are fema l es. Of the total number of females employed, 197,S3A are under 
sixteen years of age, and 533,960 are above sixteen years of age. If no females belotr 
Sfteen years of age ttere employed in Japanese mills, as is son^t'tobe made out byyour 
correspondent, then the Pinaneial and Economic Annual trotld hardly contain partfc^ars 
regar&!g the number of females under 16 employed in the textile factories of Japan. 

The average number of years for urhich the female op erati v e s vork, is set dovm by your 
correspondent to be three years after tvHch period it is represented that the female 
operatives return to their homes to get married, having accmnulated savings irhich Tronld 
compare favourably trith those of vorkss in any -other part of the ■world. The best 
answer to this is anorded by the under-quoted extract from the article on Labour Becruit- 
ment in Japan which appeared some time bat& in the Jeferuotforcl Lcioar Gssitie from 
the pen ofho less a person than Shunzo Ycshiseks. Director of Factory Inspection. After 
referring to excessive hours or work, low wages, night work^ congestiojr, resected freedom; 
etc^ as hampering the recruitment of female operatives; thst o^eer goes on to say : — 

“ Again, the country folk see many sudden changes in their &iends and receive bitter 
di^usionments ; they hear of the risks to I3» and health in factory work ; an innocent ' 
country girl, -who left home full of health zni vigour soon returns •with wrecked health 
and hag^rd face, or news come of her utter moral ruin and degradation 

The remark that double shirr is being •worked only in the spinning department and not 
in the •weaving department is contradicted by the annual statistics issued by the Japan 
Corton Spinnsrs’ Association themselves, mom which it is clear that double shirts are 
worked in a considerable number of -weaving and in practically all spinning mills The 
follo-wing examples are taken from the statistks publiSied by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association : — 


irori-iuu fours per coy 
Forr. 


Hattori Shoten Spinning and TTeaving Co.. Ltd. . . 22 

Kikni Boshoku Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. . . 22 

*273g3i Wata Kaisha Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 22 
Osafe 3Ie:yasu Spinning and 'Weaving Co_~Ltd. . . 21 

Toyoda Bcshuka Spinning and Weavins Co., Ltd. 20 



20 } 

01 


215 


(*The name of this mill is included in the list given in the article and the figures of 
working hours enectively refutes the 'ccnientioa that only one shirr is -workerf in the 
■weaving departments, even in the selected mills enumerated by your correspondent. In 
the case of Kanegaiuchi Jlills and the Dai 2fippon Mills, mentioned in the list of mills 
quoted ia the article, the -working hours per day in the -weaving departments are lAJand 
15 respectively.) 

As regards holidays, it may be mentioned that even the amended Factory Act of Japan 
makes no provisions for holidays for adult males, and only two holidays in a month for 
youths urrder sixteen and females. If the Japanese mills'are really kept closed on all 
Sundays as yo-ur correspondent has tmed to make out. then one -wonders why a proviso 
to that e5ecr is not irrserted in the Factory Act instead of the eiistmg proviso ? 

As regards the dormitory system your correspondent may be referred to the Jap-an 
Tear Book {Eajshqnnke^ditron) where a reference is made to an enquiry made by the 
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Di'ji.irtmpnl. of ApriciiHuro niul Coinnirron info iho living niul dii>fnr 3 ' conditions of 
ojK-rntivcs in spinning nnd weaving factories. Wo there road : — 

“ Worltshops have generaH.v eome to ho hotter oqui])ped from tho lij'gicnic point 
of view hnl the condition of dormitories is as had as before, except in some largo 
fnetories. Small factories have no special necom modal ion for lodging nnd tho workers 
an' made to live nnd sleep in a part of the factor.v hnilding or in nttics destitute of 
sanitarj’ devices such ns ventilation, sunshine, ole. For instance, the dormitories 
covering n small area of 70''Un tsnbo* an' made to nccominodntc 84 •.127 men nnd 
women, (I•0I t.snbo per oj>erntive. In most cases onlj* O'fi to 1 tsnbo nre nllotlcd to 
one I'crson while in some eases two to ten juTsons nrt> compelled to lie down in n space 
of 1 tsnbo. ir/iot IS mufh leor/r ,t't7 fortarifx arc not provided trilh a fich room. Il'/icn 
o imrJ:er if tolren ill, hr or .fhr is confined in the. ordinnri/ bed rooms and trhen tho case turns 
nut to be srriouf the jtotirnt if rent home nr to the hofpital under special contract. Only 
in forbirief are there. phy<ici<tnf in nttendanrr. " 

The .sentoiices whieh nre in italic.s arc an cccccllent commentnrj* on j’onr correspondent’s 
1401011101^ that : — 

“ ICverj’ mill has it.s own hosjdt.nl nnd provides fiO to tlO beds with 7 or 8 doctors nnd 
a doren nurses. Medical help nnd treatment an* of cnur.se gratis nnd nn nverngo of 
I.! patients per mill of mnipleinent of hands take advantage dnilj'." 

It is further stated by \-onr eorresjKindeiit (hnl "in (ho event of nnj' accident to nn 
ojvrative n*n«onabIe roni]»ensa(ion is enfonv-d b^- legislation." f'O far ns mj’ Committee 
niv aware there i« no Workmen's (V)nij*en«at ion Art in iTnpan. Had (here been any such 
li‘gi«Iation in existence, there would have* Ihi*!! no occasion for in.serting Article XV in 
the nniendcd I'actorv Act which sax's that theronipensatinn lobe given to a workman 
who mlTcrs injnri'-s or dies in (he ticrformnnce of his dntj*, is to be determined bj’ Imperial 
Orilinaiui', lint thi* nature of (hi« linjwrial Ordinance, or whether one rcallj’ exists, is 
not known. 

My Committee do not wish to disturb the hnppj’ effect of tho id^'llio picture drawn by 
your correspondent of mill life in .lapan with its hospitals, sanatoriums, gj'inna.sium, 
phvisnn' halls, cinema nnd theatrical en(ertninmenl.s, t<>nnis courts, base-bail ground.s, 
wn'stling nn’Tias. etc. Mv t'<inimittei' would only state that tho official nnd demi-official 
publications of .lapan including those from which extracts have licen quoted nbovc, bear 
nmjde evidemv to the harrowing conditions of mill life in Japan, in striking contrast xx'ith 
the ima'/inntive masterpiec'e drawn b.v your corresi>ondcnt. — Your, fnithfullj*, 

T. Mai-onky, 

IIomh.xy, ith April J9‘JG. Secretary. 


* A tsnbo is niqiroxiinateh' equal to n space 0 feet long and 3 feet wide. 


T 420— 5a 
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APPENDIX No. S 

Extract from a letter, dated 8th February 1924, addressed to the Secretary to the Govern men/ 
of India in the Commerce Department by the Bombay Milloumers' Association 
on the eu^eci of Cotton Excise Duties 

From the figures submitted by a number of /ypical Bombay mills it \ras found that 
with cotton at Bs..500 candy the proportionate cost for dutiable stores u-ben maldng 
standard Longcloths \ras 6*5 per cent, of tbe total cost of production, and n-ben spinning 
18s. ■weft-, 2*25 per cent. 

The follotring calculation gives an approximate idea of the amount of duty paid by 
cotton mills in British India on imported mill stores. 

The average rate of duty paid on stores has been taken as 10 per cent, which, it is 
thought, represents as fair an estimateas it is possible to make. As previously mentioned, 
the more important stores, such as sizing materials and dyes, pay 15 per cent, ad valorem 
but a certain proportion of machinery spare parts are admitted at the rate of 2i per cent. 

The total value of cloth produced in British India was : — 

Ks. 

1920- 21 . . . . . . 60,39,24,275 From monthly Statistics 

1921- 22 . . . . . . 58,21,63,796 of Cotton Spinning and 

1922- 23 .. .. .. '56,55,13,926 Wea'ring. 

(3) 1,75,16,01,997 
58,38,67,332 

, Rs. 

Average of last three years = Rs. 58,38,67,332, say . . = 58,00,00,000 

Value on stores (6*5 per cent, on cost value) .. ..= 3,77,00,000 

Duty on stores at 10 per cent, ad valorem . . . . — 37,70,000 

Weight of yam produced ; — 

lbs. 

1920- 21 . . . . . . 62,16,55,441 From monthly Statistics 

1921- 22 ., .. .. 65,30,10,720 of Cotton Spinning aqd 

1922- 23 .. .. .. 66,19.10,823 Weaving. 

(3) 1,93,65,76,984 
64,88,58,994 

Average of last three years = 64,88,58,994 lbs., say 65,00,00,000 lbs. 

Rs, 

Approximate value at 14 annas per lb.. . . . . . = 57,00,00,000 

Value of stores at 2 *25 per cent. . . . . . . = 1,28,25,000 

Duty on stores at 10 per cent, ad valorem . . . . = 12,82,500 

Total duty paid per year by mills on yam and cloth . . = 50,52,500 

V The average amount collected per year from mills in British India in the form of Excise 

Duty, accor&jg to the Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian 
Mills, for the past three years was Rs. 2,09,02,000. 

The total taxation paid by Mills in the form of Excise Duty on cloth and Import Duty 
on mill stores is therefore in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2,59,54,500 or in round figures 
260 lakhs ofmpees per year, ' 
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TABLE 1 — contd. 


V'eai^s 

ending 30th June. 

1 

ITumher 
of Hills. 

Kumher of 
Spindles. 

Kumher of 
Looms. 

Average 
Number of 
hands 
employed 
daily. 

Approximate quantity 
of Cotton consumed. 

1 

Cwts. 

Bales ' 
(392 lbs.) 

mu 

SO 

25,23,769 

22,845 

86,122 

34,65,823 

9,87,378 

1903 

80 

25,33,382 

23,125 

86,013 

34,51,703 

9,86,228 

1004 

79 

25,34,230 

24,136 

80,916 

34,04,569 

9,72,734 

1905 

81 

25,60,916 

28,073 

92,924 

37,53,582 

10,72,452 

1906 

84 

26,14,323 

28,778 

1,00,798 

39,94,424 

11,41,264 

1907 

85 

26,13,483 

31,982 

98,101 

39,05,125 

ll,15i750 

1908 

86 

27,34,683 

35,967 

1,01,536 

37,77,179 

10,79,104 

1009 

89 

28,00,345 

39,264 

1,05,751 

38,45,464 

10,98,704 

1.910 

89 

28,24,046 

41,931 

1,04,550 

34,44,203 

^,84,058 

1011 

87 

28,00,590 

42,467 

1,04,500 

33,37,075 

9,53,450 

1012 

86 

28,85,452 

43,388 

1,09,691 

87,71,656 

10,77,616 

1913 

90 

29,25,966 

45,250 

1,10,033 

37,52,735 

10,72,210 

1014* 

85 

30,09,172 

48,845 

1,09,860 

37,78,133 

10,78,038 

1916* 

86 

29,94,367 

51,846 

1,11,924 

85,01,176 

10,26,050 

1916* 

86 

29,84,575 

63,205 

1,18,303 

38,36,600 

10,96,174 

1017* 

87 

29,33,715 

57,921 

1,25,713 

39,71,840 

11,34,814 " 

1918* ■ 

87 

28,82,648 

69,162 

1,24,199 

37,89,722 

10,68,402 

1919* 

85 

29,34,476 

60,778 

1,26,368 

34,90,146 

0,09,766 

1920* 

83 

29,64,526 

60,634 

1,40,208 

33,50,026 

9,57,150 

1921* 

83 

30,25,488 

62,763 

1,47,740 

37,12,093 

10,60,508 

1922* 

82 

31,17,284 

65,621 

1,49,224 

37,59,693 

10,74,198 

1923* 

81 

33,49,082 

68,946 

1,48,771 

37,08,705 

10,69,630 

1924* 

82 

34,27,201 

71,133 

1,48,414 

28,76,131 

8,21,466 

1926* 

82 

34,66,233 

72,266 

1,53,000 

34,81,662 

8,94,732 


,• year ending 3lBt August. 











TABLE 2 

Projrifit oj /nrfinn Mith tiuring Ihr pn*t HO ttrnrx 


' 1 


1 

Yr.n> 

cmlliis mill .'iiiK". | 0 { Mill*. 

t 

i i 

NnmlxT rl 
Pj'lmllf*. 

Nninlx'f of 
lji«nii«. 

Ntinil«'f.of 

liinil* 

r'lifJ'ijrJ 

ililly. 

• ,\jipr<i\lnii*t<' qiiMiUiy 
of 4*<>',t'iTi r(in««in''il. 

i . . 

i ,, . I'nl-* 

! < nt*. 31,;. 

ISTfl 

, 



11.00,112 

0,139 

Noi 

.S'M «!.M<‘<1. 

Nd! f!fl4ril. 

1ST7 

. 


M 

12,44,200 

io.3«r. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

18TS 

.. 


3:i 

12,59,700 

10,533 

Do. 

Do. 

Dfl. 

1870 

. . 


7.0 

14,52.704 

13.018 

42,914 

9.30,547 

, 2.07.583 

18S0 

. . 


(.0 

14,01,590 

13.502 

41,110 

10.70,704 

’ 3,07,031 

18S1 

. . 


7i7 

is.in.wo 

13,707 

40.430 

i::, 20.401 

3,7.4,989 

1852 

. . 


r.3 

10,20,814 

14,172 

48.407 

13,91,407 

3,97,502 

155:1 

• • 


r.7 

17,1*0,353 

15.373 

5:t,470 

15,97,940 

, 4..5n,505 

1551 

.. 


70 

20,01.007 

10.202 

M,287 

18.59.777 

5;ii,:ifi3 

1S5:. 

.. 


87 

21,45,010 

10,537 

07,1.80 

29,v8,r.;i 

5,9 r,; <9 

18*0 

. • 


05 

22,01,501 

17,455 

74.::8;) 

22,51,214 

1 0,40,749 

15S7 



103 

24,21.200 

18,530 

70,912 

2:..4 1,900 

1 7,20,270 

1855 



114 

2I,85,s51 

19,490 

.82,379 

27,54.437 

7,80,982 

1859 



124 

27,02,518 

2I..'.C1 

91,598 

31,10,249 

8,88,014 

1899 

.. 


137 

32,74.190 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,017 

10.0.8,402 

1891 



134 

33,51.094 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,20,171 

11,78,900 

1892 



130 

31,02,232 

25,441 

1,10,101 

t0,.8«,7S3 

I l,C5,03.4 

189:l 

• • 


141 

35,76,917- 

28.104 

1,21,500 

40,94,528 

11,71,004 

1894 



142 

30,49,730 

31,154 

1,30,401 

42,78,778 

12,22,503 

1895 


s . • 

148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,009 

40,05,009 

1.3.41,714 

1890 



155 

39,32,940 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,013 

14,09,318 

1697 

*. 


173 

40,05,018 

37,584 

l,44,33.'i 

45,63,270 

13,00,930 

169S 


•• 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,18,001 

51,84,048 

14,81,328 

1899 


.. 

183 

47,25,333 

39,OOT) 

1,02,10.4 

5S,G:i,105 

10,75,190 

1900 



103 

49,45,783 

40,121 

1,01,180 

50,80,732 

14,53, s-ie 

1901 



103 

50,00,930 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,000 

13,51,740 

1902 



192 

50,00,005 

42,584 

1,81,031 

01,77,033 

17,05,038 

1003 

.. 


102 

60,43,207 

44,092 

1,81,399 

00,87,090 

17,39,340 

1004 

• • 


101 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,770 

01,00,081 

17,44,700 

1003 



107 

51,03,480 

50,139 

1,95,277 

05,77,354 

18,79,244 

1000 

• • 


217 

52,70,503 

52,003 

2,08,010 

70,82,306 

20,23,510 

1007 

.. 


224 

53,33,275 

58,430 

2.05.000 

00,30,505 

19,80,170 

1903 



241 

67,50,020 

07,920 

2,21,105 

00,70,250 

10,91,500 

1900 



259 

00,53,231 

70,898 

2,30,024 

73,81,500 

*21,09,000 

1010 

-- 


203 

01,05,071 

82,725 

2,33,024 

07,72,535 

10,35,010 

1011 



203 

03,67,400 

85,352 

2,30,040 

60,70,531 

10,05,860 

1012 

-• 


20S 

04,03,020 

88,951 

2,43,037 

71,75,357 

20,60,102 
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TABIjE 2l~^ont(i« 


Yeara 


ITumber of 

Komber of 

ATerage 
Ifamber of 
bands 
employed 
daily. 

Appro:cimate quantity 
of Cotton consumed. 

ending 30th June. ^ 

■ 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Cwis, 

Bales 

392 lbs. 

1913 

272 

05,96,862 

04,136 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

lois* ; . 

272 

68,48,744 

. 1,08,000 

2,65,346 

73,59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* ' 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,361 

76,92,018 

21,97,718 

1917* 

263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1919* 

' 258 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

233 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52,318 

1921* 

257 

68,70,804 

1,28,783 

8,82,179 

74,20,805 

21,20,230 

1922* 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3,43,723 

77,12,390 

22,03,540 

1923* 

333 

79,27,938 

1,44,794 

3,47,390 

75,30,943 

21,61,608 

1924* 

336 

83,13,273 

1,51,485 

3,56,887 

. 67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 

337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

76,92,085 

22,26,310 


Year ending Slat AnguBt. 
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TABtE' 

Detailed Statement of the Quantity in pounds and their Equivalent 


Grand Total, India {British India 
Twdve months 


Description. 

1907-03. 

1903-09. 

1909-10. 

roy and Bleached Piece-goods. — 





• 

r Pounds 

14,922 

13,264 

17,801 

Chadars 

(.Yards .. 

42,826 

38,765 

51,041 


r Pounds 

48,858 

•46,501 

50,111 

Dhutis 

(Yards 

237,900 

233,878 

249,574 


r Pounds 

5,012 

6,518 

6,143 

Drills and Jeans . . 

(.Yards 

21,573 

24,708 

22,084* 


r Pounds 

492 

424 

671 

Cainbrirs and lawns 

(Yards 

: 3,152 

2,769 ' 

4,088 


^Pounds 

5,705 

5,686 

■ 7,310 

Printers 

(Yards 

7,744 

26,186 

33,003 


r Pounds 

48,007 

48,634 

67,848 

Shirtings and longcloth 

(Yards 

207,227 

206,814 

244,896 


r Pounds 

25,434 

26,217 

31,018 

T-doth, Domestics and Sheet- 
Incs. 

(Yards 

120,816 

123,841 

140,603 - 


(■pounds 

2,650 

2,895 

2,209 

Tent Cloth 

(Yards 

6,184 

7,693 

5,780 

- 

("Pounds 

• ••• 

.... 

.... 

KhadI, Dungree or Khnddar .. 

\ Yards 

.... 

.... 

.... 


C Pounds 

3,695 

4,869 

5,602 

Other Sorts 

(Yards 

14,126 

' 21,827 

20,460 


(■pounds, 

165,084 

154,997 

178,602 

Total 

(Yards 

680,b37 

685,972 . 

771,517 


(■pounds 

■ 31,386 

34,982 

47,638. 

Coloured Piece-goods 

( Ya'rds 

128,380 

18,858 

102,852 


(■pounds 

1,815 

1,592 

1,704 

Grey and Coloured Goods other 
than Piece-goods 

(Dozens 

464 

400 

420 


(■pounds 

424 

602 

024 

Hosiery 

(Dozen 

271 

212 

332 

Miscellaneous 

Pounds 

102 

241 

255 

Cotton Goods mixed with Silk 

Pounds 

• ...< 

.... 

.... 

or ^Vool• 






(■pounds 

189,052 

192,865 

228,824 

Gr.isnToiii 

- Yards 

808,427 

824,489 

003,800 


(Dozens 

734 

643 

701 


Figures in black typo apply to British India only. 
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Ml Yards and Descriplion of IFowoi Goods produced in Indian Mills 
and Indian Slates). OOO’s omitted 
April to March 


19, 110* 
5G,0Sg 
nl,46C 
253,246 
7,341 
25,604 
553 
4,171 
7,217 
33,469 
66,658 
287,568 
30,997 
139,438 
2,395 
5,968 


6,097 

23,645 

191,736 

829,197 

51,786 

213,545 

1,598 

486 

624 

340 

n 


245,815 

1,042,742 


22,527 

68,177 

66,277 

268,460 

7,588 

27,567 

980 

6,326 

5,558 

26,399 

71,693 

313,053 

31,570 

142,107 

2,475 

6,062 


0,327 

25,229 

204,901 

883,381 

59,554 



1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-16. 

25,204 

23,673 

22,797 

76,896 

69,870 

65,603 

60,151 

59,132 

57,400 

291,476 

284,770 

2.58,974 

7,895 

7,510 

8,521 

28,931 

27,813 

30,780 

1,067 

744 

617 

7,053 

5,053 

3,545 

0,258 

6,612 

6,448 

29,450 

30,384 

28,007 

68,644 

66,458 

75,620 

302,624 

292,488 

320.705 

33,238 

.i 9,733 

30,815 

148,095 

12S960 

184,288 

2,382 

2,827 

3,906 

5,782 

6,814 

8,062 

.... 

•••• 

.... 

•••• 

.... 

.... 

6,272 

0,674 

7,653 

25,384 

27,286 

29,627 

211,111 

202,763 

213,576 

914,191 

872,446 

880,502 

71,828 

68,829 

61,067 

306,251 

291,846 

255,206 

'1,813 

2,106 

1,735 

415 

638 

512 

501 

471 

286 

285 

267 

179 

218 

158 

341 



.... 


20,055 

76,103 

70,037 

323,040 

12,658 

46,329 

1,025 

5,701 

6,109 

26,900 

100,006 

419,625 

35,821 

151,401 

6,470 

11,844 


9,975 

34,264 

267,165 


81,604 

346,647 

2,641 

653 


266,644 

1.130,152 

690 















TABLE 




Description. 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

191S-19. 

Grey and Bleached Bieie-gooda — ' 




i 

! 

’ f Pounds 

Chadan .. 

-• 

22,(»9 

17,766 

12,972 ; 

: LTaids 


67,761 

34,049 

37,914 j 

! rPoonds 

Dhntis .. 


66,641 

70,133 

77,777 j 

i 

L^aids 

• • 

300,949 

323,017 

309,357 1 

; r Pounds 

DrQIs and Jeans .. !■{ 

- 

13,403 

21,244 

. 15,105 1 

! 

, i.'f’ards 

- 

56,503 

7S,6U 

54,284 j 

; r Pounds' 

Camluics and LaTVTis 


1,124 

1,490 

941 

j i.Taid$ 

" 

6,379 

S,277 

5,195 

! f Pounds 

Printers .. 


7,2SS 

5.932 

.6,181 

: (.ratds 

-- 

31,599 

26,393 j 

23,067 

, fPotinds 

Shirtincs and Iionacloth •• 'i 

•• 

95,039 

99,204 j 

86,160 

1 (.Tards 

« « 

427,753 ; 

450,630 . 

393,779 

1 f Pounds 

T-doth, Domestics and Sheet- !■{ 

« « 

46,403 ! 

•31,169 

24,641 

in^. j i.'^tards 


192,132 ; 

137.396 i 

110,311 

! rPoands 


8,553 1 

12,002 ■ 

20,109 

Tent Cloth .. ^ . 

(.Tards 

• • 

* 

ir.isi . 

24,530 ; 

36.870 

< 

' ; ["Pounds 


1 

#• • • { 

.... 1 

.... 

Khadl.DunoteeorKhaddat , 


) 

i 


(.Yards 


• • • • 

• • • • 1 

.... 

' rPounds 


9,392 1 

9,832 ! 

14,955 

Other Sorts .. ^ 

(.Yards 


35,913 

t 

35,899 : 

43,733 

! r Pounds 

.. 

274,S51 1 

268,772 i 

237.840 

Total . . !•( 

: (.Yards 


1,136,170 ! 

1,141,022 ' 

1,076,711 

fPonuds 


95,352 

108,752 

83.602 

Coloured Kece-goods n ... - 

1 (.Yards 

,, 

441,962 

473,105 

374,015 

j r Pounds 


S,11S 

3.639 

3,744 

Grev and Coloured Goods other [< 


660 

706 

721 

than Piece-coods, ) (.Dozens 

•- 

; ("Pounds 


410 

349 

261 

Hosiery •• ■" ’i 

( (.Dozens 


237 

213 

149 

Misc^eHaneons •- -- | Pounds 


♦ 960 

1,633 

1,827 

Cotton Goods ndxed with .‘Silk s Pounds 
or Wool. 

•• 

43 

. 

233 

307 

i 

, ("Pounds 


377,729 

- 

3Sl,-t04 

349.580 

GRism TOTAI, . . ; Yards 

• • 

1,578,183 

1.014,126 

1,450,726 

1 (.Dozens 

- 

897 

921 

870 

.. . 
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No. 3 — contd. 


1010-20. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 

1922-25. . 

1023-24. 

1 

1024-25, 

1025-20 

23,205 

10,841 

10,712 

20,071 

20,237 

21,046 

22,787 

08,003 

50,104 

69,428 

03,202 

58,003 

01,014 

02,070 

73,413 

73,085 


01,003 

85,658 

00,507 

110,131 

337,002 

340,123 

455,037 

431,145 

300,214 

458,404 

510,304 

21,583 

10,722 

16,370 

14,448 

13,031 

18,521 

18,107 

80,845 

74,305 


50,300 

54,074 

77,101 

74,1.50 

1,066 

1,210 

1,202 

807 

777 

1,145 

581 

8,473 

5,051 

7,347 

5,654 

3,040 

6,305 

3,100 

6,774 


8,038< 

0,078 

7,855 

7 i 7 C 0 

0,001 

20,837 

28,284 

35,022 

30,073 

34,831 

32,777 

25,872 

100,025 

101,138 


105,007 

100,315 

118,050 

120,020 

444,501 

456,240 

487,034 

470,540 

443,848 

525,524 

521,120 

27,440 

21,203 

10,117 

17,853 

15,008 

17,403 

17,371 

122,402 

97,388 

84,117 

81,002 

08,076 

77,742 

74,073 

2,800 

.3,772 

3,247 

2,807 

2,705 

4,150 

3,091 

6,671 

7,508 

7,265 

0,588 

0,573 

0,804 

0,005 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

20,434 

30,444 

.... 



.... 

• * • • 

• • • • 

87,153 

87,400 

10,028 

10,589 

27,123 

37,030 

30,876 

10,570 

0,820 

66 i 640 


87,859 

118,371 

128,488 

40,076 

41,035 

270,032 

203,564 

300,030 

300,300 

287,050 

326,205 

330,265 

1,164,073 

1,120,883 


1,271,700 

1,107,054 

1,382,308 

1,414,304 

102,140 

08.388 

08,433 

08,035 

108,330 

125,580 

110,005 

475,700 

450,067 

440,822 

453,404 

503,920 

588,078 

540,167 

3,320 

3,485 

3,053 

3,423 

2,575 

2,054 

8,727 

059 

707 

020 

1,213 

514 

Oil 

950 

204 

411 

303 

404 

548 

073 

. 872 

159 

117 

115 

200 

245 

277 

317 

1,250 

1,408 

1,433 

2,201 

2,237 

3,040 

3,772 

204 

227 

178 

165 

207 

272 

708 

383,847 

367,482 

403,496 

405,254 

401,601 

458,603 

465,039 

1,030,770 

1,580,850 

1,731,573 

1,725,284 

1,701,674 

1,070,447 

1,054,461 

818 

825 

744 

' 1,418 

760 

. 

883 

1,272 
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TABLE 

Detailed Statement of the Quantity {in Founds) and their 


Bojnhdy Island. {Ttvelve months , 


Description of Goods. 


1007-0S. 

1903-09. 

1909-10. 

Grey and Bleached Goods — 






Chadais > . 

r Pounds 

-• 

IX, 128 

9,305 

11,925 


\ Yards 

* , , 

31,953 

27,556 

34,777 

Dliutia 

r Pounds 


14,287 

11,770 

11,201 


\ Yards 


60,743 

67,761 

56,700 

Dcllis and Jeans . . 

f" Pounds 

... 

2,668 

2,703 

2,835 


(.Yards 

-• 

9,774 

10,509 

. 10,469 

ciambrlcs and Laivns 

r Pounds 

-• 

337 

273 

376 


1 Yards 


2,212 

1,850 

2,503 

Printers 

r Pounds 

-• 

196 

70 

56 


l.ynrds_ 


085 

408 

310 

Shirtings and Longcloths 

C Pounds 


35,200 

34,004 

30,100 

(.Yards 


159,414 

161,290 

i73,687 

T'doth, Domestics and Sheet- 

r Pounds 

•• 

18,363 

10,355 

21,721 

ings. 

(.Yards 

• • 

80,110 

. 03,639 

102,004 

Tent Cloth 

(■pounds 


1,024 

1,004 

741 

(.Yards 


2,056 

2,023 

1,520 

Khadi, Dungiee or l^ddar .. 

(■pounds 

•• 

.... 

.... 

.... 

\ Yards 

•• 

•••• 


.... 

Other Sorts 

(■pounds 

. •• 

042 

1,023 

1,042 

\ Yards 

• • 

4,364 

4,671 

4,850 

Total 

(■pounds 

•• 

' 84,234 

79,098 

80,080 

(.Yards 



340,707 

386,736 

Coloured Piece-goods 

(■pounds 


24,048 

2.5,834 

35,270 

(.Yards 

• • 


105,032 

145,480 

Grey and Colonred Goods other 

(■pounds 


1,560 

- 1,339 

1,424 

than Piece-goods. 

(.Dozens 

... 

• 390 

327 

0344 


(■poimds 


498 

382 

417 

Hosiery 

(.Dozens 

"I 

271 

241 

' 257 

Miscellaneous 

Pounds 

1 

"i 

74 

22 

12 

Cotton Goods mixed with Silk 
or Wool. 

Pounds 

• • ' 

1 

1 

1 

— 



V 

'Pounds 

1 

t 

110,423 

107,276 

126,218 

Totai., Dosusay isiaxd . . 

Yards 

i 

-••i 

471,817 

455,630 

632,225 


.Dozens 

• •i 

1 

606 

508 

COS 
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Ko. 4 

Equivalent in Yards, and Description aj ll'orcn Goo<ls I'rotiuced 
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TABLE 


Description of Goods. 

1916-17. 

j 1917-18. 

1018-19. 

Grey and Biearbed Goods — 





1 

1 

\ 


Chadais 


f Pounds 


11,103 

10,267 

5,501 

• • 





(.Tards 

-- 

31|6od 

27,816 

14,820 

Dhnf is 


r Pounds 


10,847 

13,512 

17.283- 

• • 

< 




(.Tards 

-- 

48,341 

65,429 

SS,C05 



f Pounds ' 


i 9,502 

14,603 

S.SSS 

Drills and Jeans . . 

• ■ 





(.Tards 

-• 

! 36,452 

1 

55,595 

33,292 



fPonnds 


! 5S5 

SOO 

497 

Cambrics and Lavms 

_ _ 



1 




(.Tards 

-- 

' 4,074 

5,269 

3,100 



f Pounds 


24 

12 

♦ 57 

3?rinters 

-• 

(.Tards 

• • 

' 122 

61 

314 



f Founds 

.. 

52,334 

63,763 

49,957 

Sbirtings and Iiongclotbs 


(.Tards 


297,201 


•• 

236,283 

233,227 

T'Cloths, Domestics 

and 

r Pounds 

•• 

32,698 

’ 19,972 

12,873 

Sbeetlnss. 


\ Tards 

.. 

144,514 

93,344 

04,672 



r Pounds 


3)90(> 

4,657 

11,983 

TentClotb 




21,026 



(.Tards 

-- 

7,189 

8,S20 



r Pounds 


% .••• 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

Kbadli Dongri or £hadd.ir 

•• 

\ Tards - 


• ••• 

• ■ • • 

• • • ■ 



rPounds 


1,647 

2,553 

4,974 

Other Sorts . . 

• • 

LT^rds 

• « 

6,662 

9,644 

12,669 

Total 


rPounds 


122,846 

130,139 

112,014 

• 

\ Tards 

- 

515,292 

563,180 

471,814 



r Pounds 


66,672 

79.395 

61,043 

Coloured Piece-goods 

— 

(.Tards 

• • 

314,893 

369,958 

286,090 

Grey and Coloured Goods other 

r Pounds 

-- 

2,483 

2,950 

3,113- 

than Piece-goods. 


(.Dorens 

• • 

532 

531 

616 

• 


f Pounds 


160 

171 

127 

Hosiery ^ • . 

• • 

(.Dozens 


143 

140 

98 

HisccIIaneons . . 

• • 

Founds 

•• 

594 

1,029 

1,023 

Cotton Goods mixed srith 

Silk. 

Pounds 


15 

96 

113 

or Wool. 

j 







1 

J 

f Pounds 


192,771 

213,780 

177,433 

TOTiZfBojinjy l5LS.!n> 


Tards 

•<* 

830,185 

933,138 

767,904 



.Dozens 

•• 

675 

721 

714 
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No. 4 — contd 


lOlO-SO. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 

1922-23. 

1023-24, 

1024-25. 

1925-20. 

10,410 


0,713 

8,315 

0,050 


10,408 

20,010 


28,248 

25,230 

24,318 


20,705 

15,000 

15,072 

23,010 

20,434 

10,446 


21,855 

78,010 

77|517 

121,703 

102,025 

07,624 


115,412 

13,118 

11,435 

8,383 

7,302 

7,771 

11,312 

9,018 

50,170 

40,034 

35,504 

31,523 

33,204 

40,907 

38,408 

580 

404 

080 

332 

273 

447 

238 

3,897 


4,448 

2,186 

1,500 

2,443 

1,440 

83 

H|g 

302 

300 

65 

33 

238 

440 


1,479 

1,674 

280 

165 

1,042 

5G,5T4 

68,113 

09,210 

03,537 

01,059 

71,845 

03,865 

255,028 

270,724 

311,000 1 

289,340 

278,040 

320,482 

300,776 

17,750 

13,024 

11,308 j 

0,743 

8,358 

0,092 

8,010 

82,702 

00,848 

53,722 I 

48,427 

30,457 

45,034 

36,195 

1,541 

1,470 

1,099 

604 

661 

031 

970 

2,745 

* 2,024 

2,400 

1,024 

1,488 

2,201 

‘ 2,205 

* • • • 

« « • • 

1 

• « • * 

• • • • 

10,804 

0,724 

* « « « 


1 


« « « • 

1 30,574 

27, 5U 

4,703 

3,448 

8,059 1 

14,800 

15,180 

2,705 

2.607 

14,827 

12,313 

SC,C33 J 

1 

1 

44,080 

45,897 

11,540 

10,302 

120,744 

112,714 

133,372 

125,093 

122,072 

138,825 

131,006 

518,430 

504,330 

685,920 

547,318 

622,850 

005,145 

506,097 

71,280 

00,395 

70,853 

00,771 

68,723 

78,102 

03,430 

344,850 

332,108 

330,001 

322,900 

333,024 

380,883 

305,744 

2,333 

2,200 

1,008 

2,171 

1,585 

1,831 

2,409 

480 

503 

420 

487 

310 

420 

721 

124 

127 

127 

110 

90 

91 

70 

103 

04 

91 

00 

81 

S3 

72 

830 

002 

1,057 

1,209 

000 

1,318 

1,281 

58 

113 

04 

99 

139 

115 

408 

105,412 

185,001 

207,381 

196,145 

104,206 

220,392 

190,659 

803,202 

836,507 

021,927 

870,285 

1 $95)8S3 

, 986,028 

871,841 

588 

597 

511 

584 

431 

512 

793 


y420— 6 
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TABLE 

Slalcmcnl showing the production of Cloth {in Yards) 


(OOO’s 


— 

iBor-os. 



Bombay Presidency 




e77,S27 

078,847 

791,254 

Bombay Island 




471,817 

455,689 

532,825 

Ahmedabad 




160,657 

170,454 

196,609 

Jlndras 




24,852 

24,022 

23,926 

Bengal 




7,011 

■ 16,597 

14,170 

United Provinces . . 




r .... 

.... 

■ • • • 

•Ajmer-Mcrwara . . 




L 34,402 

36,210 

40,761 

Punjab 




r 1,209 

1,240 

867 

tDelhi 

• • 



1 .... 


.... 

Central Provinces and Berac . . 



31,832 

35,636 

39,086 

Indian States 


•• 


30,243 

31,328 

53,806 



Total 

•• 

808,426 

824,489 

963,809 


— 

1016-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-10. 

Bombay Presidency 


1 

1,318,810 

1,361,081 

1,107,422 

Bombay Island ' . . 


.. 

830,185 

938,138 

757,904 

Ahmedabad 



392,025 

313,258 

332,157 

Madras 



38,221 

3S,S37 

41,519 

Bengal 

... 

.. 

21,414 

25,775 

20,713 

United Provinces . . ■ > 


** 

r 40,560 

37,080 

29,3f9 

•Ajmcr-JIern-ara . . 



\ 6,840 

5,151 

5,712 

Punjab 


" 

r 4,160 

2,950 

2,311 ! 

tDelhi 



1 171 

1,108 

1,433 *! 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 



60,331 

vS,0Qf 

59,231 

Indian States 

•• 


87,625 

84,577 

80,972 


Total 

•• 

1,578,188 

1,614,126 

1,450,726 

. 


Xptf. — Tlic- ilpiirrs in Black type, 1.1'., for Bombay Island nnd Aiimedabad are included In tbc figures 
IiitcndcdtoillustTatcthejirr.srcssolTrcavinginthcsctwo centres. 

• Prior to 1015>1 C figures for .\Iracr-3Ieni ara were included in United Provinces figure!-, 
t Prior to Delhi figures were ineladcd In the Punjab, 
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TABLE 


Slaiemenl showing the Qiianlilij {in 

(OOO’s 


— 

1007-08. 

1008-09. 

1909-10. 

British India — 


- 






ItolO 





-146,003 

143,692 

128,011 

11 to SO 





325,328 

341,176 

332,791 

21 to 30 





117,793 

120,000 

112,522 

31 to 40 





21,710 

20,394 

15,575 

Above 40 





2,706 

4,683 

3,564 

Wastes 

• • 




226 

41 

70 




Total 

•• 

613,772 

620,131 

603,424 

Native States — 








ItolO 

« « 




3,184 

4,373 

6,490 

11 to SO 

• • 

.. < 


• • 

15,687 

17,686 

20,720 

21 to 30 

• • 



• • 

6,461 

.6,425 

6,604 

31 to 40 

• • 



» • 

300 

300 

240 

Above 40 

• 



• • 

1 

14 

35 

Wastes 

• 



* • 

• • • • 

.... 

«... 




Total 

• • 

^4,523 

27,699 

34,158 

Grand Total, British 

India and States — 





1 

ItolO 

• 

• • 



140,102 

147,069 

135,431 

11 to 20 

. 

• • 



340,016 

359,262 

353,471 

21 to 30 

. 

• • 



123,244 

125,425 

119,180 

81 to 40 

• 

• • 



22,010 

20,694 

15,825 

Above 40 


• . 



2,707 

4,607 

3,590 

Wastes 

• • 

•• 



226 

41 

i 

70 




Total 

•• 

638,295 

i 

650,830 

627,582 

















8‘5 


Kfo. G 

I'oundf) of Yn'-.i Spun in Iti-tia 
OinitUd) 


lPlO-11. 

101 M2. 

1012-13. 

! 

1013-14. 

1014-15. 

1016-10. 

I 

ni,iFr. • 

112,l(f4 

; 

132,432 

125,722 

12.5,503 

130,720 

3jr.,pin 

r.i.’.,4n:. 

340,064 

330,059 

322,113 

302,372 

: 

140,462 

140,355 

150,837 

140,454 

100,425 

1T,0T4 

10,01(1 

10,144 

18,071 

18,100 

18,021 

l,Fr»s 

IMPfl 

2,035 

2,680 

2,213 

1,000 

rori 

704 

cm 

070 

476 

051 

STfl.PPfl 

( 

:.P0,P4‘J ! 

, 

050,582 

r.ii.o.'.n 

014,057 

083,155 

4,r.r.T 

1 

4, ore 

4,570 

5,062 

6,500 

5,581 


20,606 

23,330 

21,051 

21,213 

23,810 

MT» 

S,f60 

0.481 

10,159 

0,786 

0,310 

?r.o 

.641 

407 

741 

502 

052 

3 


n 

12 

10 

3 

• ••« 

• ••« 


.... 

.... 

• • • • 

32,931 1 

34,1FP 

37,800 

37,024 

37,029 

30,270 

116,752 

116,170 

137,002 

130,781 

131,010 

145,307 

330,«SCi 

336,331 

369,303 

301,000 

343,320 

380,183 

137,460 

140,332 

158,830 

100,905 

150,240 

100,744 

18,036 

20,281 

10,012 

10,712 

8,701 

18,573 

1,841 

2,100 

2,033 

2,000 

2,233 

1,003 

3(15 

701 

001 

1 

1 

070 

475 

051 

mm 

025,030 

1 

j 088,473 

082,777 

051,085 

722,425 
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TABLE 


— 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

BriU»h India— 








ItolO 



• • 


107,143 

93,391 

84,653 

11 to 20 



.. 

• • 

34ff767 

325,045 

292,365 

21 to 30 



• • 

.. 

101,469 

''-173,794 

180,216 

31 to -10 




.. 

23,260 


18,583 

Above 40 



• • 


4,461 


■ '4,503 

Wastes 



•• 

•• 

346 


231 




Total 


644,447 

626,801 

580,561 

JTative States — 





■■1 



ItolO 




• • 


2,061 

2,657 

11. to 20 




.. 


20,957 

22,175 

21 to 30 



« • 

• • 


9,874 

- 8,939 

31 to 40 



• • 

• • 


789 

606 

Above 40 



• m 


116 

94 

53 

Wastes 



• « 

•• 

.... 


.... 




Total 

*• 

36,660 

33f f 

34,480 

Grana Total, British India and Stare — 



• 



ItolO 

• • 

•- 


• • 

110,682 

100,452 

87,320 

11 to 20 

•• 

• ■ 


•• 

369,033 

346,002 

314,541 

21 to 30 

• 




171,488 

183,067 

189,204 

31 to 40 


■ • 


• • 

24,082 

24,380 

19,189 

Above 40 

• 

.. 


-• 

4,577 

5,842 

4,55.“; 

Wastes 

•• 

•• 


•• 1 

1 

] 

346 

223 

231 




Total 

I 

"I 

631,107 

CC0,576 

615,040 















No. 6*— oontd. 


1010-20. 

1020-21. 

, 1021-22. 

1022-23. 

1028-24. 

1924-25. 

1026-26. 

81,044 

81,180 

04,261 

07,008 

1 

80,123 

87,605 

89,389 

321,733 

334,403 

345,887 

348,816 

200,002 

343,306 

310,531 

174,240 

188,824 

193,330 

107,326 

103,219 

206,3*47 

191,063 

16,636 

14,808 

10,707 

-16,830 

10,143 

18,774 

18,498 

3,642 

2,007 

2,304 

2,105 

3,255 

5,S'09 

5,816 

266 

314 

472 

102 

324 

330 

1 

1,310 

507,356 

021,055 

863,011 

1 

061,030 

1 ' 

670,125 

001,162 

622,506 

3,143 

2,703 

4,810 

5,875 

4,721 

5,201 

6,385 

•25,262 

25,125 

26,505 

26,802 

28.005 

33,610 

32,403 

9,417 

10,202 

9,832 

11,034 

13,758 

18,405 

22,725 

546 

160 

194 

04 

524 

503 

1,239 

18 

.... 

20 

.... 

0 

14 

18 

10 

i 41 

20 

52 

100 

247 

100 

! 

38,405 

1 

38,347 

40,452 

43,068 

47,204 

58,228 

03,056 

1 

1 

84,188 1 

1 

83,043 

1 

1 

90,007 

102,978 

84,843 

02,700 

95,724 


350,527 

371,462 

376,037 

327,007 

377,016 

840,025 

183,657 

109,080 

203,102 

208,050 

181,977 

223,812 

213,788 

17,080 

15,024 

10,900 

16,030 

10,607 

10,368 

10,787 

3,560 

2,007 

2,839 

2,105 

3,261 

5,822 

5,834 

275 

356 

492 

214 

514 

578 

1,516 

036,760 j 

OGO.OOS 

093,403 

705,804 

017,829 

710,300 

686,028 


































TABLE 


Siaiemevt shoving the QuaniUg {in lbs.) of Tam 

(OOO’s 


Countries. 

1907-0S. 

1903-09. 

1909-10. 

Bombay Pnsidenry 


.. 

437,14C 

469,194 

430,434 

Bombay Island 



353,152 

357,646 

330,079 

Ahmedabad 



6S,076 

64,503 

61,316 

Madras . . 



36,936 

S9,63S 

40,396 

Bensml 



41,S1S 

39,147 

34,419 

United Provinces .. 



j- 37,142 

SS,871 

39,801 

•Ajmer-Uemara .. 



\ 

«... 

• • • • 

Pnnjab 



r 12,S73 

13,265 

10,937 

tDelhi 



^ • • • • 

• • • • 

■ ■ • a 

Central Pro%inces and Berar . . 


27,S5S 

29,773 

30,186 

•Burma 

•• 

.. 

.... 

.... 



Total for British India .. 

618,772 

629,336 

593,424 

Ifative States . . 

•• 

.. 

24,523 


34,158 



Grand Total .. 

6SS,295 

657,533 

627,582 


Countries. 

1916-17. 

19i7.18. 

1918-10. , 

Bombay Presidency 




482,148 

468,972 

427,638 

Bombay Island . . 




355,899 

357,289 

'306,190 

Ahmedabad . . 




80,269 

64,866 

73,224 

Madras .. 


• 


44,187 

43,093 

42,787 

Bencal 




2S,5CS 

32,882 

32,507 

United Provinces .. 




r 44,177 

39,473 

34,391 

•Ajmer-Mcrvcara .. 




L 2,570 

1,817 

2,057 

Punjab 




r 3,750 

3,909 

3,920 

tDelhi 




V 2,703 

3,188 

2,981 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 



34,338 

33,466 

34,280 

IBurma 

•- 




.... 

.... 


Totai for Britbh India 


644,447 

620,801 

580,561 

Native States 

•• 

•• 


36,660 

- 33,775 

34,tS0 



Grand Total 


681,107 

GC0,57G 

615,041 


Sc-'e . — ^Tlie fimrcs In blsi^ Ij’I'e. i.t., for Bombay Island and Abmedabad, arc Included in the 
intended to illustrate the yrogress of eplnninsin these centres. 

•Prior to 1915-IC figures for Ajmcr-JIcrvrara Trere included in Tnltcd Provinces iignrcs. 
t PrlcJ to 1913-10 Delhi figures were iucluded in the Pnnjab. 

J Figures for Burma srerc available only from 1923-24. 
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TABLE No. 8 

The Bombay Cotton Miel Industry 


Yenr. 

Capital 

including 

Beserrcs. 

Capital 1 
including ! 
reserve and i 
debentures. ' 

Block 

original 

cost. 

Block after 
deduction of 
depreciation. 

1 

1 

NctProIlt* ! 

IiOSS. 


Bs. 

Bs. j 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1922 .. 

30,40,74,086 

32,61,24,086 ! 

42,94,89,978 

'29,54,90,301 

3,87,51,591 

1023 .. 

30,00,01,855 

33,48,10,788 j 

46,54,05,302 

29,52,44,688 

-1,30,43,977 

1924 .. 

80,78,82,434 

33,91,35,234 

i 

46,76,48,463 

31,56,45,505 

-2,27,15,893 


Year. 

Dividends 

to 

shareholders. 

1 

Depreciation. ! 

i 

Wages 

including 

Bonus. 

^ Bonus. 

Number 
of mills. 

Agent’s 

commission. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1022 .. 

2,04,44,344 

1,38,41,139 

7,65,20,534 

47,59,950 

mM 

.... 

1923 .. 

93,69,467 

1,81,82,221 

6,40,03,663 

.... 


32,04,460 

1024 .. 

1 60,84,686 

1,83,54,013 

! 

6,12,43,056 

.... 


17,82,674 
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TABLE « 


Tahi.k a 

CLOTH.) Storl.t it> liiihn 

From rnill? siilmiitlitis roturii’'. Approxitiintinii of pIovIib for nil BoniLny Mill.o. 




1 

fl i C 



e 





E. 1 = 







> 

tr 

^ 







= s 

£ ! 



> 

IS 



Onto of Uotunis. j 

'if 

c . :s 

c ; ^ 


W 

4: 


c 


i. 



r: 



?■ 


c T 

• J ^ 





•g 


u T, 
c ■— 




. 


E 


*E ^ 

i ^ t 

e S , ^ m£ 

Si £. f e* 

'c 

'r 

j- 



1 




.= ‘ -i 

• , 


£ “ 


*s 

1022 


1 

! 






December 3 Irt 

•t7 

•»2.3sl' 31.0.13 

00,(>3.'' 

01. not 

•11,000 

.81,000 

128,000 

102.1 i 


1 

1 






Mnrch.llsl ..{ 

.11 

•t0,7fi3, 30,131 

S3.32K 

120 , 0.10 

.10,000 

101, .100 

130,300 

MnySlst.. ..i 

r.- 

30,0 101 3(I.0S0 

10.1.323 

130.003 

30,000 

121.000 

100,000 

•Tune .lot h 

r.i 

•IS..I.IO’ 20,010 

I0l.fi.10 

130.000 

31,300 

12-S.OOO 

1.10,300 

.Tuly 31st ..j 

r.o 

.13..10n| 20.702 

lll.fiOO 

117.101 

33.0<M1 

120,000 

102,000 

Aucust .list ,.! 

.lO 

- 10 . 200 ' 2 .I..I 7 O 

111.171 

M0.017 

30,000 

111,000 

177,000 

.‘'ept ember .lOtb . , j 

.10 

•1.1.7S2 10.170 

03.801 

131.037 

31.000 

121,000 

172,000 

October 31st ..: 

fit 

• 10 . 001 ' 37.010 

81.203 

121.27.1 

•1 1.000 

101,000 

11.1,000 

XovcmberSOtlv ..j 

3,1 

.10.131 3S,312 

71.720 

1 lo.ofis 

•11 ..100 

81,300 

120,000 

December .list ..j 

3.1 

31.071 23,718 

80.023 

110.371 

27,000 

O.S.OOO 

123,000 


I 


Taiu.i: B 

(VAnN.) Stoel-K in UnU* 

From inillp Rubnilttins rrlurn*!. 'Approxirontlon of Blochs for nil Bomhny Mills. 


D.ilc of Betiirns. 

Number of milhs which 
Bubmittccl returns. 

T 

K 

*c — 

4. 

fc I 

s 1 , 

s 0 
f?; 

C 

t- 

C 

•» 

1 3 

•5 

e 

*0 3 

CO 

f 

*© 

tr. 

C 

P 

Total unclenrcd. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

1922 

December 31st 

47 

2,012,727 

14,G4G 

14,210 

28,866 



42,200 

1923 









March 31st 

64 

2,137,111 



48,167 

^ 

< • iM 

1 i 1 -fill 

May Slst 

67 

2,364,245 

. t lift i 

39,238 

1 ? > 1 

' • III 

? 13 iflll 

iM 

Juno 30tli 

64 


s IK : 

34,822 

K" Si 


; 5 ^ 


July 3l8t 



: 1 S ; 

38,319 

E" t!" 

11 m 

f i mil 

ti mti 

August 3l6t 

61 

2,147,489 

12,147 

26,146 

38,293 

[ tffi 

i t iim 

mil 

September 10th . . 





40,843 

3 f m 

^ I mil 

f r niii 

October Slst 

64 



WliKiiVi 


y { m 

1 ^ 

^ { ilifi 

November 30 th 

54 

2,371,887 

24,381 

12,807 


0 1 m 

1 r 1 mu 


December Slst 


2,394,683 

17,076 

24,368 

41,463 

Bi 

III 

III 











TABLE 10 
Table A 

(CLOTH.) Stochs in Bales 


From mUIs submitting returns. Approximation of stocks for all mills in Bombay Island. 


Date of Heturns. 

Number of mills which 
submitted returns. 

Number of looms ropro- 
sented. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

Sold but delivery not 

taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

1924 









January 31st 

B5 


24,442 

^ 


i 1 fli! 


145,000 

February 29th 

63 

56,965 

28,342 

RR": 


i 1 iii 1 

84,000 

114,000 

March 31st 

58 

5:L436 

26,989 

Kfi' ft : < 

B^infw 

i 1 ijj I 

63,000 


April 30th 

53 



lK R 1 1 

Wnff^ 

a Si 

59,000 

92,000 

May 31st 

59 


28,366 

62,999 

91,365 

a Si 

74,000 


June 30th 

52 

45,710 

34,656 

nrm 


ii ISi 

63,000 

109,000 

July 31st 

67 

57,767 

47,447 

59.483 



62,000 

112,000 

August 31st 

64 






66,000 

121,000 

September 30th . . 

68 

58,394 

46,681 


113,688 


70,000 

. 119,000 

October 31st 

60 

55,559 

41,197 

59.405 


f; ffil 



November 30th 

59 

56,675 



82,981 

i’i ^ 


■Mm 

December 31st 

61 

57,879 

34,597 


105,544 

: i mi 

IH 

111,000 


Table B 


(YAHN.) Stonks in Bales 

From mills submitting returns. Approximation of stocks for all mills in Bombay Island . 


Date of Returns. 

Number of mills which 
submitted returns. 

Number of spindles 
represented. < 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

1924 









January 31st 

56 


16,'773 

32,121 

48,894 

21,000 

SE * * 

62,000 

February 29th 

72 

B 1 M ! 1 

12,754 

22,435 

35,189 

HF 1 1 

5? III! 

39,000 

March 31st 

66 

Ml 

9,935 



^R~TTi 

It 1 1 M 

28,000 

April 30th 

58 

K " 1 ! 1 1 1 1 

roC 1 1 

il'il 

21,581 

HfrTM 

4 1 1 1 1 

30,000 

May 31st 

66 

K M : [ 

He 1 1 

..'(S 

21,560 

B^TiTi 

■p 1 1 1 1 

26,000 

Juno 30th 

57 

L ^ ^ 

HB 1 1 

^ '1:$ 

22,448 

BtTTTt 

¥ It 1 1 

29,000 

July 31st 

70 

R [it ' 

Rnt! " ! 



BrTm 

III! 

33,000 

August 3 Ist 

68 

r : : " 1 1 

Itg " ' 

ii ISi 

l^K * S i 

BtrTr! 

U 1 M 1 

40,000 

September 30th . . 

69 

2,768,024 

8,352 

’.j iTii 

" U t ' 

BkTTm 

i j ill 

37,000 

October 31st 

61 

2,700,686 

11.284 

18,951 


BiTTm 

I I 1 1 1 1 

34,000 

November 30th 

58 

2,578,887 

micwj 


26,776 

BtTlM 

1 J 1 1 1 1 

31,000 

December 31st 

71 

2,911,982 

10,389 

24,163 

34,552 

|g| 

■ 

30,000 


































table 11 

Tauit. a 
Stoels iti IJahs 


(CLOTH.) 

From Mills submitting Hoturns. 


Approximnlion of sIocIjh Lt nil .MilU in 
Bombny City nml Jslntul. 


Dnto o! Roturn. 

Jfumber 
[)f Looms 
repre- 
sented. 

sold but 
delivery 
not 
tnUen. 

Unsold. 

1 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

$o)d but 
deliverj- 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

! 



Tot.al 
un- 
cleared . 

1926 

January 31st 
February 28tb 

March Slst . . 

■ 



113,480 

42,000 

8.3,000 

127,000 


38,4.33 


114,8.30 

4.3.000 

tt0,t)00 

].35,0(t0 

1 00.462 


98,147 

140,228 

46.000 

10.3,000 

150.000 

April 30th 

Mav Slst 



99,324 

139,497 

43,000 

107,000 

150,000 

07,480 

44,803 


162,928 

47,000i 114,000 

101,000 

Juno 30th 

70,216 


128,923 

172,28.3 

5.3.000! 131.000 

170,000 

July Slst 

07,880 

; 66,910 

H' £ 

150,510 

.39,000 

120,000 

1.S5.000 

August Slst . . 

KyNK; 


■Cam 


59,000 

117.000 

170.000 

September 30th 



90,055 

■fQlEg 

50,000 103,000 

159,000 

October Slst 

Blirltlir? 


05,711 


48,000! 09,000 

112.000 

November 30th 


irClff 

immm 

80,849 

30,301)! 54,000 

84,300 

December Slst 

07,961 

21,121 

60,838 

71,959 

22,000, 63,000 

1 

75,000 


Taule B 
Stovl's in Bales 

(YARN.) 

From Mills submitting Returns. Approximntion of stw Us for nil Mills in 

Bombay City nnd Tslnnd. 


Date of Return. 

dumber of 
Spindles 
repre- 
sented. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

1 

Total 

un- 

clear- 

ed. 

1926 

January 31st 
February 28th 

March Slst 

April 30th 

May Slst 

Juno 30th 

July Slst 

August Slst 
September 30th 
October Slst 
November 30th 
December 3lst 

2,932,083 

2,665,933 

3,236,126 

3.126.416 
3,177,023 
3,368,166 
3,261,946 
3,149,473 

3.216.417 
3,194,319 
3,206,333 
3,215,461 

i 2 

24,027 

23,667 

24,443 

30,078 

37,856 

44,365 

33,410 

34,669 

29,949 

21,782 

16,267 

13,666 

34,909 

36,398 

46,453 

48,058 

52,336 

67,481 

63,674 

46,622 

43,367 

29,463 

20,377 

20,726 

)i[ 

!!! 

HI 

!l 

r^ ! 

ill 

i , 
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TABLE 12 
Table A 
Slocks in Bates 

(CLOTH.) 

From Mflls submitting Returns. Approximation for all Mills in Bombay 

City and Island. 


Bate of Return. 

* 

Number 
of Looms 
repre- 
sented. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

1926 








January 31st 

67,356 

23,904 

53,954 

77,858 

25,000 

58,000 

83,000 

February 28th 

66,446 


47,483 

72,059 

27,000 

52,000 

79,000 

March 31st 




82,497 

26,000 

61,000 

87,000 

April 30th 

68,394 

29,531 

64,718 

94,249 



99,000 

May 31st 


28,237 

78,296 


29,000 



June 30th 

72,266 

35,644 


mit rli 



127,000 

July, 3l8t 

72,266 



Hi 

BftfSiiTS 

B 

144,000 

August 3l8t 


HB 

98,689 

154,776 

Bii 

EB 



Tabi,e B 
Slocks in Bales 

(YARN.) . 

From Mills submitting Returns. Approximation for all Mills in Bombay 

City and Island. 


Dato of Return. 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

repre- 

sented. 

.. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
tolcon. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

cleared. 

1920 








January 31st 

PR nU w 




K * * 

■BflfW 


February 28th 

LlilllE 


22,778 

' 34,836 

1 ! M 


: j m 

March 31st ' 

i 

11,936 

29,897 

41,833 

3 Ml 

^kQiitSTi 

f I ^ 

April 30th 


10,271 

37,176 

47,447 

1 * £ 

39,000 

1 ^ 

May 31st 


12,591 

32,411 


B 1 ! m 


t ^ 

Juno 30th 

1 Ip 

17.477 


47.773 



^E 1 ^ 

July 31st 


19,467 




22,000 


August 31st 

3,377,103 

16,841 

25,142 

41,983 

17,000 


■i 
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TABLE 13 


Approximate yarn aalet by Bombay Mills in India (in Millione of Iba.) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Production of yarn 
in Bombay 

/ 

353 

358 

330 

320 

328 

364 

355 

322 

377 

Exports of yarn to 
foreign countries 

from Bombay 

208 

225 

212 

174 

142 

192 

186 

128 

152 

Weight of cloth pro- 
duced . . 

110 

. 107 

126 

133 

144 

149 

139 

133 

184 

Weight of yarn used 
in the manufacture 
of cloth (1) 

100 

97 

113 

120 

130 

135 

125 

120 

166 

Quantity of Bombay 
spun yarn put on 
the Indian Market 
(lA) 

45 

36 

51 

26 

56 

37 

41 

74 

59 

Efet imports of foreign 
yarn into India (2) . 

36 

41 

39 

32 

41 

49 

43 

42 

39 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Production of yarn in 
Bombay . . 

356 

357 

306 

318 

342 

349 

348 

270 

328 

Exports of yarn to 
foreign countries 

from Bombay 

166 

117 

63 

137 

78 

78 

56 

38 

36 

Weight of cloth pro- 
duced . . 

193 

214 

m 

195 

186 

207 

196 

194 

220 

Weight of yarn used 
in the manufacture 
of cloth (1) 

173 

193 

1 

159 

176 

167 

186 

176 

175 

198 

Quantity of Bombay 
spun yarn put on 
the Indian Market 
(lA) .. 

17 

47 

84 

5 

97 

S5 

116 

57 

1 

1 

96 

Net imports of foreign 
yarn into India (2) . 

28 

IS 

36 

12 

47 

56 

58 

43 

1 

55 

1 


(1) Allowing 15 per cent, for size and 5 per cent, for Waste. 


( 1 A) Is equal to production minus (exports plus yam used in production of cloth). 
(2) Total Imports minus Be>exports. 
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TABLE 14 


Approximate cloth sales by Bombay Mills in India (in Millions oj yards) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Production of Bombay 
mills . . 

472 

456 

532 

563 

622 

642 

592 

362 

771 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

Bombay 

62 

66 

69 

75 

67 

60 

61 

45 

84 

Mill-made piece-goods 
sold in India by 
■ Bombay blills (o) . . 

420 

400 

463 

488 

565 

582 

631 

617 

687 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 
into India (b) 

2,468 

1,943 

2,141 

2,241 

2,362 

2,919 

3,099 

2,384 

2,077 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

I 

1 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

Production of Bombay 
mills . '. 

830 

933 

768 

863 

837 

922 

870 

] 

856 

986 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

Bombay 

1 1 
1 

1 

214 

159 

118 

161 

116 

" 127 

I 121 

126 

i 

143 

t 

Mill-made piece-goods 
sold in India by 
Bombay Mills (a) . . 

616 

1 

774 

1 

640 

702 

1 

722 

•795 

749 

730 

843 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 
into India (b) 

1,794 

1,439 

986 

975 

1,431 

1,006 

1,603 

1,406 

1,746 


(a) Production minus Exports. 


{b) Imports minus Be-oxports. 
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" TABLE 15 


Approximate yam sales by All-India Mills (in Millions of lbs.)' 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1909. 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

Production of yarn by 
Indian mills 

638 

. 667 

627 

610 

626 

688 

683 


722 

Exports of yarn from 
India . . 

216 

233 

227 

183 

161 

204 

198 


160 

Weight of cloth pro- 
duced in Indian 
IMI^s . . 

189 

192 

229 

246 

267 

285 

274 

277 

352 

Weight of yarn used 
on the manufaeture 
of oloth* 

170 

173 

206 

221 

240 

267 

247 

249 

317 

Quantity of Indian 
mill-made yarn put 
up in the Indian 
market 

252 

239 

194 

206 

234 

217 

238 

269 

245 

_ 

Net imports of foreign 
yarn into India'f. 

36 

41 

39 

32 

41 

49 

43 

42 

39 


-f 


Year ending 
31st March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1 

1920. I 
1 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

1 

1 

Production of 
yarn by In- 
dian mills . . 

681 

661 

616 

635 

660 

693 

705 

617 

719 

686 

Exports of yarn 
from India . . 

169 

122 

64 

152 

83 

81 

57 

39 

37 

32 

Weight of cloth 
produced in 
Indian Mills. 

377 

381 

350 

1 

1 

384| 

367 

403 

406 

402 

459 


Weight of yarn 
used on the 
manufacture 
of cloth* . . 

339 

343 

315 

1 

346 

330 

363 

365 

362 

413 

415 

Quantity ofln- 
. dian mill- 

made yarn 
put up in the 
Indian mar- 
ket 

173 

196 

236 

137 

247 

249 

283 

216 

269 


Net imports of 
foreign yarn 
into In^af , 

28 

18 

36 

12 

47 

56 

58 

1 

43 

56 

51 


* See footnote (1) of Table 13. t See footnote (2) of Table 13. 
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TABI^ 16 • . 


^Approximate cloth sales in India by Indian Mills {in Millions of yards) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Production of Indian 
Mills . . 

SOS 

824 

964 

1,045 

1,136 

1,220 

1,164 

1,136 

1,441 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 
India . . 

74 

7S 

94 

100 

s, 

86 

SO 

67 

113 

Indian inill-made 

piece-goods put on 
the Indian market. . 

734 

746 

870 

943 

1,055 

1,134 

1,075 

1,069 

-1,328 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods . 

2,469 

1,943 

2,141 

2,240 

1 

2,363| 

2,919 

3,09S 

2,384 

2,077 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

Production of Indian 
Mills . . 

1,678 

1,614 

1,461 

1 

1,640 

1,381 

1,752 

1,726 

1,701 

1,970 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

India . . 

244 

189 

149! 

196 

146 

161 

167 

165 

181 

Indian mill-made 

piece-goods put on 
the Indian market. . 

1,334 

1,425 

1,302 

1,444 

1,435 

1,591 

1,568 

1,636 

1,789 

1 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods .j 

1,795 

1,438 

983 

975 

1,430 

1,006 

1,603 

1,406 

1,746 
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TABLE 17 

For purposes of compnrison, the following figures nrc nppcndod showing tho Bates 
of Exchange on Hongkong and tho Prices of Silver ruling at tho end of Hlarch in each of 
the following years : — 

Price of Silver per 100 Exchange on 

Tolns. Hongkong. 


lls. a. ' Es. 


1S04 




S4 

11—7/22 

175—1/22 

ISO.'i 


, , 


01 

12 

ISS— 11/26 

ISOO 


, 


02 

9—11/12 

ISO— 0/13. 
163— SOVlOO 

ISO" 


, 


S3 

0—1/3 

ISOS. 




71 

3 

141—1/4 

ISOO 



, . 

73 

15—15/23 

140—3/23 

1000 




73 

.1—3,42 

147 

1001 




75 

4—0,3 

151—17/50 

1002 

, , 



07 

1—3,7 

13S—S/23 

1000 


, 


GO 

4— 7;S23 

im 

1004 




70 

10—0/ 

1.17^/11 

loori 




72 

1 

130—11/20 

1000 


, . 


70 

10— .1/S 

15.5—11/30 

1007 




S3 

14—7/11 

102— 1, '10 

loos 

- • 

• • 


70 

1—2/23 

142—10/30 

1000 


« • 


02 

SI 

131—2/13 

1010 


• • 


OS 

10—7/22 

1.10—13/24 

1011 




70 

1.1— S 23 

1344 

1012 




7S 

9—7,23 

143—21/20 

loi:i 




75 

S 

1431- 

lOM 



, ^ 

77 

11, '10 

■42J ^ 

ioir> 




70 

» 

134 ^ 

lOlC 




S2 

12 

MS 

1017 



« • 

S7 

15 

176i 

lois 



« « 

103 

G 

21S 

1010 




no 


215 

1020 




111 


23 

1021 



, , 

ss 

4 

ISS 

1022 

" 


, , 

00 

12 

1S7 

1023 


, , 


S3 

1 

170 

1024 




SI 

14 

171 

1925 


« • 


72 

3 

163i 
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100 


. l-sSeni«sTf;ffoberl9-^^- 

I?atcs> April o'Esc^’^®' 

Average IQIQ. 

^vetaS® 

VQga®^ 


IS- llVlIlt 

IS-® 3l|32d. 


l\iOt 

Septc® 

Octo^®* 

■«5ovcta“®*^ 

X>ecc®^®^ 


1920‘ 


'ebiaa^J 

Aar^l^ ■;.' 

^ilay 

Juno 

's^SSj" 

lilaicb • 

Juno 


; "i- W- 

■■ 

V. Vas'iiG-J-, 

.. V;.Vi,64d. 


-Sso'-®®^« 

X)ecotn^®^ 

3a'y . 

Septe^j 
Octo“® , 
■siovcrJ'^®^ 


Vs’u®^'’’ 

2s- 

os. 3 o| 8^* 

IS 10 ^'iS 

•• 

•• Ve-Vofe 

• • ^3110^' 

•• \s5'iltt 
•■ V.-.iW’-"- 


1922. 


jatiaa^^' • 

yVar®^ ■ '. 

•May 

juao 

?SSy'‘ 

*• ‘A • • 

May 

Jotio 

Jatiwaiy •■ 

February 
Mar?)^ ■;. 

May 

June 


jftTiwary • • 

febraary ^ _ 

Marctt 
*. -51 


IS- 1 fed- 

, ls-3 ®^(i 4d. 

• V. 

'.• '"■tiViW- 

V. v..tl^»'- 

^ • • 


AaS"®^bct 

Octo^®^ex 

■fCovcra® 


ls.3?,lS 

\e3®4?- 
• Vs-aUW^- 


1923 - 


Aa6’^®ll,cr 

October 

X)ocoTa°®’^ 


1,924* 


\'-.4^t 

ei**- 

• V;.4 59,64'J- 


July 

Augast 

SoPtcTabcr 

'Covciobcr 

OccctaV)®" 


1925 * 


5 life 
V; 5 s afe 
V;r2-7P2^; 


Jaao • • 

jaiy •• 

Aag®®VcT 

Bcatc®°® 


V.'tlVft'’- 

• V..6 6I®*''- 
V. V.-sailM"- 


V; 6 6|6»?; 
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TABLE 19A 


.Ui'An’s Cotton Milis, (’apitai-s. Spindles and Looms 




Years 

t 

1 

1 Com- 
panies 

t 

Mills 

■ 

Cap 

Authorised 

tnl 

Paid-up 

Rcsorvo 

Punds 




! 

Yen. 

Yon. 

Yen. 

IflO.T 

« • 

f.l 

1 

• • 1 

.18, 5.').'), 400 

.14,029,210 

6,12.1,892 

1!»(U 

• • 

•10 

• • 1 

:i7.12i-5.400 

33,480,730 

0,888,694 

n>ori 

• • 

•10 

•• i 

io,oa2,:i.'iO 

33,503,700 

9,631,022 

inoiJ 


•17 


•].''vio.i,.ir)0 

38,43.1,3.50 

16,380,948 

1007 


•12 

na ' 

90,0.10 , .100 

57,531,125 

20,900,234 

lOOS 


:ui 

I2.'i 

85,511,300 

58,307,385 

22,189,014 

1000 


:u 

1.14 

75,871, .800 

04,501,000 

22,784,470 

1010 


.•10 

1.10 

01.271,300 

07,510,013 

2-1,0.58,907 

1011 


:u 

lau 

80,100,150 

04,.17.1,lCt 

24,788,872 

inii; 


•11 

117 

105,130,400 

72,300,405 

28,6.18,314 

lOl.'t 


•11 

l.'i2 

11.1.030,401 

SO, 4 14,050 

33,80.1,119 

lOM 

• • 

12 

li>7 

100,070,400 

85,820,424 

30,039,349 

101 .'i 

• • 

•11 , 

101 

110,170,400 

80,011,077 

38,003,004 

1010 

• • 

•10 

101 

137.200, MO 

00,041,818 

48,0.52,381 

1017 

« « 

•i:i 

170 

102,830.1.50 

115,02.1,020 

70,037,276 

lois 

• • 

•i:i > 

177 , 

102.877,0.50 

13S.4n4,.505 

92,420,047- 

1010 

« • 

.'ll 

100 ' 

221,027,0.50 

10.5,758.005 

1.19,07.1,809 

1020 

• • 

fiO ’ 

IflS 

.191,327,0.50 

270,535,800 

105,097,053 

1021 

• • 

01 

217 

429,.577.G.50 

205,048,358 

182,040,774 

1022 

• • 

01 • 

2:i.'i 

402,107,0.50 

.117,148.076 1 

202,774,370 

I02;{ 

• 

on 1 

228 

403,077,0.50 

323,7.87,485 1 

211,298,943 

1021 

• • 

. . .'iO 1 

232 

r)!2..102,.500 

.140,820,508 1 

212,871,0.10 

ISV’.'I 

• « 

.. r..i j 

2:10 

500,213,000 

351,805,000 ] 

221,778,000 


Years 

Numl'cr of Sjiindlcs 

Ring ; SIulo j Total 

Doubling 

iSpindlbs 

Looms 

190.1 

1,295,080 

1 

80,220 

1,381,300 

120,970 

5,043 

1901 

i.*jon.:;o5 

S,5.22() 

l,3-l 5,686 

121,070 

6,086 

1905 

1,343,534 

83,000 

1,420, .594 

134,840 

8,140 

1900 

1,395,013 

77,240 

1,472,253 

136,800 

9,601 

1907 

1,492,032 

48,120 

1,5’10,462 

• 154,789 

9,462 

1903 

1,743,921 

1.003,854 

61,958 

1,795,879 

177,860 

11,146 

1909 

61,038 

l,95-t,S92 

227,674 

13,813 

1910 

2,014,284 

65,480 

2,099,704 

282,186 

17,702 

1911 

2.117,750 

63.0-10 

2,170,790 

280,410 

20,431 

1912 

2,125,000 

61,748 

2,170,748 

317,324 

21,898 

1913 

2,305,094 

49,405 

2,474.499 

320,912 

24,224 

1914 

2,000,004 

61,170 

2,057,174 

.148,700 

26,443 

1016 

2,754,124 

53,390 

2,807,614 

35.5,318 

30,068 

1910 

2,825.044 

40,900 

2,876,004 

370,681 

31,295 

1917 

3,008,508 

61,010 

3,000,478 

383,458 

36,181 

1918 

3,175,708 

61,910 

3,227,078 

384,872 

40,391 

1919 

• 3,435,032 

52,330 

.1.488,202 

410,600 

44,401 

1920 

3,701,2,50 

62,330 

3,813,680 

466,460 

50,588 

1021 

4,110,010 

44,510 

4,161,126 

638,384 

64,994 

1922 

4,472,112 

45,600 

4,617,612 

602,032 

60,766 

1923 

4,183,596 

14,370 

4,197,066 

601,031 

61,421 

1924 

4,845,082 

26,160 

4,870,232 

676,996 

64,225 

1926 

6,152,000 

34,000 

6,180,000 

762,000 

68,160 
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TABLE 190 

jAPAil’S COXTOS-PIECE-GOODS PhODUOXIOS, OPERATIVES AND 'WaoES 

{Sub-Worh by Spinners Only) 
















TABLE 19D 

tTAPAs’s Production and Domestic use or Cotton Yaun 



Yenra. 


inos 

190i 

1905 

190fi 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1915 
1917 
191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Imports. 


Bales. 
3,639-0 
1,702-0 
7,450-0 
20.117-0 
6,961-0 
4,652-0 
3,204-0 
1,016-0 
1,843-0 
1,896-0 
1,266-0 
607-0 
6SS-0 
660 
904 
1,088 
8,907 
6,121 
2,679 
3,126 
6,332 


Total. 


8,972- 


-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


Bales. 
806,277-0 
697,004-0 
912,986-6 
965,282-6 
989,433-6 
, 883,122-6 
1.028.448-6 
1,136,796-6 
1.131,110-0 
1.354,104- 6 
1.619,248-0 
1.666,78.8-0 
1.720,852-6 
1.926,239-0 
1,9^,746-5 
1,804,954-0 
1.929,689-6 
1,822,097-0 
1,813,929-0 
2,231,372-0 
-.177,485-0 
2.081.789-6 


E.\-port9. 


Bales. 

307,201-0 

257,307-0 

267,383-0 

267,348-0 

226,472-0 

167,842-0 

268,878-0 

347,633-0 

285,009-0 

374,933-0 

468,730-0 

669,990-0 

676,891-0 

647,147-0 

470.8.52-0 

421,612-0- 

230,333-0 

304,926-0 

292,260-0 

394,062-0 

248,324-0 

270,359-0 


Domi'-siic 
DSP nncl 
Others. 


Ba!c! 
498,076 
439,697 
645,003 
697,934 
762,961 
716,280 
769,670 
788,163 
846,101' 
979,171- 
1.050,612- 
1.090,798- 
1.144,901- 
1.379,092- 
1,453,893- 
* 3383 , 442 * 
1,699,356- 
1.617,172- 
1.621,669-1 
1,837.310-( 
1.029,161 •( 
1.811,430- { 
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19E 

OF Cotton Yabk 


Philippine Islands. 

Korea. 

Other (Veuntrlcs. | 

Total. 

Quantities. 

Value. 1 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Yuliic, 

Piculs. 

Von. 

Piculs. 

Veil. 

Piculs* 

t 

Vcn. 

Plruls. 

.Yen. 

■ 3ji00 

150,953 

26,834 

1,030,004 

11 

473 

i'21,C08 

31,418,013 

4,S3S 

220,638 

53,.'i21 

2,100,897 

141 

7,108 

771,025 

2D,2G?,4C3 

Q,D31 

340,369 

74,002 

3,252,092 

1 193 

9,330 

802,1.51 

33,240,402 

0,831 

349,262 

46,387 

2,032,320 

364 

18,715 

802,044 

35,303,526 

6,043 

85C|4'15 1 

75,219 1 

3,418,464 

£S0 

14,056 

679,420 

30,310,710 

7,935 

379,319 

65,421 

2,090,323 

7,718 

327,853 

503,531 

20,73.3,904 

4,571 

212,082 

44,176 

1,674,037 

0,370 

359,474 

776,031 

31,050,770 

10,509 

560,928 

59,470 

2,520,098 

12,355 

534,758 

1,042,905 

40,000,511 

9,228 

614,727 

08,483 

3,024,536 

30,163 

l,442,:e5 

855,027 

43,237,825 

10,870 

• 700,000 

63,103 

2,033,950 

47,983 

2,346,641 

1,124,798 

50,634,702 

9,887 

070,703 

45,710 

2,092,139 

70,800 

3,406,850 

1,400,210 

73,060,077 

14,372 

620,710 

57,061 

2,200,040 

03,362 

2,036,128 

1,700,970 

80,851,140 

10,889 

030,043 

80,004 

2,793,442 

44,545 

1,087,102 

1,727,077 

00,004,449 

5,000 

452,834 

78,410 

3,314,641 

50,517 

2,415,073 

1,041,444 

80,000,405 

9,780 

939,778 

82,792 

5,642,720 

47,106 

3,801,617 

1,412,659 

113,781,972 

17,054 

2,336,321 

39,130 

4,489,740 

87,185 

11,120,379 

1,204,538 

102,789,750 

2,078 

3f4,o30 

48,142 

7,404,845 

50,834 

8,230,934 

091,011 

121,030,027 

7,645 

1,586,127 

10,604 

2,587,874 

72,502 

10,557,150 

914,775 

154,081,805 

4,253 

419,360 

•• 

• • 

08.653 

5,602,912 

870,783 

80,308,002 

8,687 

910,275 


<- 

79,774 

7,482,819 

1,182,180 

114,723,253 

6,802 

771,632 

•• 

•• 

70,332 

7,100,711 

744,074 

78,511,901 

5,398 

669,935 


•• 

89,075 

0,852,039 

811,082 

100,619,932 


accurate figures \nll not be available from beptemher 1B20. 
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TABLE 

Japan’s Exports of 

Exchtding cotton ioicch, cotton handkerchiefs, blankets and blanketings 

of cotton, knit of cotton cra/es, 


jar. 

Cliina. 

Kwantung 

1‘iovlnce. 

Hong* . 
kons. 

Jlritish 

India. 

Straits 

Settie- 

ntent. 

Pntch 

India, 

Asiatic 

Ilussia. 


Ten. 

Ten. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1603 

2,983,591 

• - 

1,113,391 

56,528 

48,551 


7,111 

1004 

3,068,399 

-• 

871,816 

107,354 

54,178 


1,532 

1005 

4,606,791 

.. 

1,087,143 

45,857 

102,357 


86,752 

lOOC 

8,161,351 

.• 

1,395,332 

40,588 

105,228 


465,608 

1907 

4,718,474 

2,730,557 

1,033,404 

45,397 



333,033 

1908 , .. 

4,531,201 

2,109,076 

424,415 

43,311 

100,202 


675,849 

1909 

6,727,632 

3,583,568 

522,476 

54,452 

215,373 

.. 

433,268 

1010 


4,970,575 

865,755 

61,371 

254,769 


112,903 

1011 

10,128,001 

0,756,739 

561,540 

111,832 

243,609 

204,530 

183,685 

1912 

12,717,303 

0,169,254 

873,183 

732,478 

219,296 

102,544 

156,242 

1013 


9,100,327 

1,142,558 

1,031,006 

274,580 

232,543 

880,716 

1014 

26,183,612 

3,330,978 

1,032,038 

1,727,442 

'212,183 

183,430 

754,272 

1915 

27,331,080 

3,177,600 

913,303 

3,/03,4i5 

338,309 

428,075 

■ 906,341 

1916 

34,733,9<12 

4,024,727 

1,453,592 

10,560,119 

757,424 

2,245,502 

mm\ 

1917 

84,804,372 


2,647,505 

15,121,454 

1,359,324 

6,701,034 

1,950,338 

1018 

83,047,516 

20,832,109 

3,621,428 

55,435,718 


17,693,598 

m 

1010 

143,283,813 

44,207,583 

3,208,145 

29,507,929 

2,742,145 

24,415,754 

18,878,403 

1920 

130,515,786 

26,592,938 

9,347,383 

67,289,100 


60,465,523 

702,783 

1921 

100,937,083 

15,536,066 

12,300,505 

30,465,794 

3,841,401 

26,571,947 

415,341 

1022 

108,757,631 

18,494,039 

10,212,743 

33,567,336 

6,892,104 

24,038,051 


1023 


14,017,573 

11,025,461 

30,540,103 

0,048,085 

22,534,024 


1924 

137,920,952 

15,704,994 

19,309,363 

46,010,136 


37,194,858 

054,414 


Rcgaittlng exportation to Korea accurate ilgurce 


100 
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TABLE 19G 

Japan^s Cotton Consnmplion 
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TABLE 19G— concld. 


Years. 

Korean. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

lbs. 

B.'ilcs of 
200 kin. 

lbs. 

Bales of 
300 kin. 

lbs. 

Bales. 

100:J 

.... 

.. 

6,116,938 

13,292 

390,243,233 

881,673 

1004 

— 

.• 

4,452|475 

11,103 

328,826,003 | 715,010 

lOOj 

.... 

•• 

2,831,175 

7,07S 

423,290,500 

1 043,553 

1000 

— 

• • 

4,251,825 

10,692 

444,273,500 

1 982,581 

100- 

— 

•• 

3,645,008 

9,113 

460,114,053 

! 1,044,545 

1003 

.... 


4,160,275 

10,415 

423,242,041 

951,092 

1000 

.... 


4,787,692. 

11,969 

439,402,025 j 1,122,635 

1010 

— 


5,909,000 

13,522 

543,502,025 

1,261,018 

1011 

.... 

-• 

4,321,184 

10,636 

530,204,825 

1,207,852 

1012 

. . , . 


3,441,053 

8,503 

630,231,816 

1,440,515 

1013 ... 

. . . 


4,143,508 

10,353 

712,138,691 

1,031,007 

101-1 

• « . * 

• • 

7,168,842 

17,897 

783,857,433 

1,834,388 

1015 

« . • • 

» 

4,00S,7-t2 

12,407 

807,821,216 

1,888,280 

1910 

6,744.540 

25,289 

4,251,590 

10,629 

805,580,000 

2,092,486 

1917 

8,104,558 

30,730 

4,344,303 


905,043,075 

2,110,800 

1018 

11,700,775 

44,215 

0,041,733 

17,5M 

853,228,176 

1,038,904 

-1919 

11,454,470 

42,954 

6,037,182 

12,593 

897,553,824 

1,930,830 

1020 

0,412,820 

35,298 

6.307,004 

13,410 

852,310,315 

1,055,058 

1921 

8,744,408 

32,792 

3,479,358 


800,546,824 

1,991,600 

1922 

8,354,000 

30,100 

5,080,041 

14,103 

1,047,879,776 

2,303,730 

1023 

12,054,233 

45,182 

7,929,408 

19,803 

1,010,702,033 

2,405,044 

1924 

20,443,092 

76,005 

6,877,333 

14,004 

069,013,700 

2,238,370 
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TABLE 19H 
Cotton Trade in Japan 


Yoar>. 

iMrOKTO. 

iixronTs. 

; 

ll.iw ('olloil. ' 

i 

Cotlon 

Y.irn. 

(.'oil on 
(tood'. 

Tot.nl. 

Colton 

WadliinK. 




• 

Vrn. j 

Y«-n. 

Veil. 

Yen. 

Y'en. 




flP.:iCO,2lT 1 

7r.tV2''C 

Il,'2;i2,fif.0 

SI, Cl'., 102 

235,507 

I pill 



T;i,i:’.p.iT4 


O,S2l.4n0 

S.1,000.870 

311,003 

ipo:. 



iio,r. 2 .i.i.‘-:! 

l,701.‘:C(l 


i:!i,r>iH,30i 

030,231 



•• 



1P.SI.'.,0P7 

107,103,208 

170,215 

1P!)T 



ii.Vin.r.o;» 


is.r.io.r.M 

i;!0,i2i,r>5i 

032,815 

KtflN' 




i,::;::..7co 

i.S7G0.i»:>i 

110,301,110 

753,500 

lim.i 



Ui'.r.uT.T.'*. 

t•:■•l.^7^ 

14.0"7..M2 

121.170.77S 

505,100 

IPin 




oil 1S7 

1 i.;.o:.,r.i;i 

171,lCl,r.3S 

310,170 

IPll 



IIT.IO.’.TIT 


i:..ii7(i,.‘-n2 

102.803.0.12 

201,130 

ipia 




«•..:^•.7.l2 

io..':p.'.,3C.‘i 

212,271,200 

252,711 

ipin 





iii,M>'>.f.:.7 

215,720,281 

230,003 

iPU 


.. 


21. 

:^^:.7,l:,^ 

220,587,270 

353,030 

iPi.'i 



21*-,:i02,l.'>0 

i7i.tr>i 

;.,ic7,f.io 

•22.3.F1 1,220 

231,800 

IPK. 


* • 

‘.'Tr.rMi.nc*-' 


1.711,f22 

•212,535,017 

508,500 

IPlT 



n-.i.fiTo.ioi 



,330,320,551 

515,027 

IPH 



ri22,f.:ii,>ir.7 

.vo2,yi:i 

7.r2i.7r.i 

530,010,551 

035,030 

IPIP 



flTi.r.oi.oyi 

2.1 17 

8,3oo.:.r.5 

C'5S,171).P30 

1,071,311 

llcd 



T27.::i’.r..i2:. 

i.i:.:i,uso 

17,«71..'>l(l 

718,803,521 

700,017 

iy:i 



l:t.M72.M0 

i,7R>!.r.in 

ll».l>:i.8,70l 

110,070,050 

135,103 

UI2J 



rjr.wjo.f-iu 

2,153.y53 

i:..;!03,7cs 

11.3,300,512 

301,333 

102.’. 



;.i:i,i72,i:.s . 



521,203,510 

217,531 

1021 



C0.’..271,7;il 

0.12I.3.‘l7 

11,.8C3,8C.'| 

020,502,180 

.... 


MO Y 420 — 8 
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TABLE 19H — contd. 


PcrccntaRc of 
Cotton nnil 

Exports— fonW. Cotton GooOs 

for t lie whole 

Years. E.xce3s of foreign trade of 

Imports. Japan. 
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TABLE 20A 
Japan 


Year, 

Tol.nl .'!pln- 
rsrlml- 
liii; ilniiMlnR 
tiplinllc‘. 

Tol.al 

Tot.il pro- 
ilurllon o( 
Ynni III n.ilrs 
of 40(1 1^'<. 

Tolnl 

product Ion 
of riocc-poods 
in Ynnis. 

Kxports of 
Yarn in 

ipon* 

• .. 

..1 

i,r.>si,r.or. 

.'..01.3 

P01.7.37'r. 

70,702,213 


loot 


..! 

i 

i.3«.v..‘ir. 

C.OP.’l 

C0.*.,213'0 

80,047,348 

257,307 

ism:. 



l,42f..f,(l| 

P.liO 

()0.'..&3fl*.3 

114,00.3,132 

207,383 

IPOft 


1 

I,IT2,2.V! 

(>.001 

P4.3,I07'5 

137,77.3,417. 

207,348 

it'or 


•*l 

i,:.iii.ir.2 

(>,402 

PP3,4S1'5 

135,253,020 

220,472 

UWK 


..! 

i,Tn:.,K:i> 

11,140 

ST8,r»70*5 

147,443.8.38 

107,842 

ipon 



!.(>.*. I.SP2 

i:i,S1.3 

l.n2.*.,2ii'.*. 

181,070,072 

258,878 

min 



1 2.01»P.7:.I 

17.702 

I.13l.7f0-D‘ 

' 220.313.07.8 

347,033 

mil 



( j 

j 

20.431 

l.l'20.207-(. 

280,030,071 

[ 285,000 

mi‘j 



; ‘j.im.Ti.*- 

!!1 J'P'i 

1 

1..3.*.2,2n0'.'. 

1 n42,r.s«,cs« 

i 374,033 

mi.'! 



2.41 4, me 


I,r.l7.0‘2n 

1 410,72.'..3.'.7 

, 408,7.30 

mi 4 



j ■2,f..*.7.1T4 

25. 113 

1. 000.1 Si 0 

j 451.001,074 

6G0.9P0 

mi.*. 


..( 2.S07..'.I4 

nri.Of.K 

1,720.201 

7.0'2,070.C2l' 7.75,601 

mm 




.31.20.*. 

i.P2:..r.70P 

7.00,181,108 

547,147 

miT 



:!,o«i.4:s 

SO.IM 

1.023.011 

7.01,010.410 

470,832 

mis 



1 3.227,f.7S 

40.301 

l.SOS.PCO'O 

0:.0.035,420 

421,512 

mm 




44.401 

l,(>20.7.«2'r. 

7.30,3(0,012 

' 230,333 

mi’o 



.I.SI.'I, 

.'.0..*.<:k 

I.si0,('700 

7fl2,0,37,.3C0 304,025 

KOI 



4.101 ,12r. 

r.4,001 

' l,PII.!!r.0'0 

700.007,085 

j 202,200 

K03 

• • 


4.r.l7,012 

00,70.*. 


800,327,032 

■ 304,002 

1 ' 

1(12:1 



4,m7,('00 

01,421 

2,I71.15'.10 

1,000,70.8,800! 248,342 

m24 



4, P 70.232 

04,227. 

' 2.072.81 7 r. 

1, 030.005, 058j 270,350 


• Year riidlnR 31ft DccciuIxt, in nil ca'cf. 


NO r 420 — 8 a 















Year ending 31st December, in all eases . 
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Exports of 
ram InBalcs 
of 400 lb3. 
each. 


Exports of ' 
Yam. 

Value in 
Eupoes." 

Total e.xports 
of Piccc-ffoods 
from India in 
Yai^. 

1 

3l£t.3Iarch. j 

31st llareli. 

G 85,400,344| 

69,334,340 

S 83,413,431; 

75,815,129 

5 aS,136,S14| 

87,436,469 

5 123,876,874’ 

91,974,962 

2 103,065,3211 

76,698,937 

G 89,730,375; 

74,127,955 

2 96,605,305) 

77,988,964 

97,090,890' 

04,137,558 

86,240,40oj 

00,758,315 

1 75,901,455 

81,429,410 

1 09,103,450* 

! 

36,512,812 

1 

93,323,093; 

89,233,716 

62,864,805' 

67,104,430 

69,228,660 

113,465,214 

79,490,803' 

203,845,251 

75,647,115,' 

189,449,666 

72,233,235j 

149,088,495 

182,592,330' 

106,554,075 

101,715,350 

146,364,793 

1 

77,145,059 

160,066,778 

54,770,095* 

156,051,235 

36,621,966) 

165,328,567 


Value iu 
Eupces. 


hy JtlUs 
in It^:. 






TABLE 20C 
OOMrAHATIVE TABLE 
India, China and Japan 


Year. 

Yarn exports 
to Chinn 
including 
Hongkong 
from .Tnpnn 
in lbs. 

Yarn exports 
to Cliinn 
including 
Hongkong 
from India 
in lbs. 

Yarn 
exports 
from Japan 
to liuiin 
in lbs. 

* 

Piece-goods 
exports 
from 
Japan to 
India. 
Value in 
Yen. 
t 

Piece-goods 
exports from 
Japan to 
Cliinn. 
Value in 
Yen. 
t 

Piece-goods 
exports 
from India 
to Cliinn 
inclnding 
Hongkong. 
Quantity 
in Yards, 
t 

Piece-goods 
exports 
from India 
to Cliina 
including 
Hongkong. 
Value in 
Hupccs. 

1903 

118,800,200 

232,412,008 

2,133 

50,528 

2,083,501 


333,496 

loot 

95,103,733 

235,061,880 


107,354 

3,008,399 


162,162 

1005 

00,020,200 

229,107,320 

32,600 

45,857 

4,000,701 

10,342,734 

1,566,427 

1000 

00,788,033 

282,005,802 


40,688 

8,161,351 


1,980,121 

1007 

79,470,0GC 

223,425,508 

158,533 

45,397 

4,718,474 


226,278 

1008 

50,311,200 

100,312,294 


43,314 

4,534,201 

1,545,403 

229,410 

1000 

95,700,205 

208,047,448 


54,452 

• 0,727,632 


031,320 

1010 

127,759,000 

200,295,056 

2,802,009 

81,371 

10,078,043 


841,035 

1911 

93,800,033 

158,830,780 

723,406 

111,832 

10,128,091 

2,270,608 

323,505 

1012 

133,312,003 

129,206,816 

305,466 

732,478 

12,717,303 

620,840 

02,625 

1013 

00,331,333 

183,348,520 

1,290,860 


18,004,013 

1,277,035 

203,620 

1014 


177,970,588 

1,267,406 

1,727,442 

26,188,612 


158,470 

1015 


110,071,082 

625,806 

3,703,475 

27,331,080 

177,174 

32,400 

1016 



4,607,733 



408,655 

56,210 

1917 


143,705,340 

3,725,000 

16,121,454 

84,804,372 

304,200 

41,280 

1018 

177,714,000 

102,188,000 

31,770,660 

55,435,718 

88,047,510 

113,064 

28,020 

1010 

7G,759|73S 

48,800,500 

1,901,200 


143,288,818 

21,052 

2,470 

1020 


120,550,093 



130,515,786 

635,103 

204,690 

1921 

■HPIH 

03,425,520 




148,168 

78,810 

1922 

118,502,133 

01,084,610 

27,327,800 


108,757,681 

24,870 

10,688 

1023 

04,070,400 

41,059,502 

23,574,033 



40,866 

19,734 

1924 ■ . . 

63,211,733 

20,733,010 

32,330,133 

46,916,186 

BBB 

58,333 

31,904 


* Tlieso-AKures do -not csnotly tnUy with the figures ol imports Into India ns publislied by the Govern- 
ment of India, but it should bo remembered that they arc for years ending 31st December whereas 
the Government of India figures arc for years ending 31st March. 


t Excluding Cotton Towels, Handkerdiicfs and Cotton Blankets. 
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TABLE 21 

StaUment of Profits made by Japanese JIUls 


(in thousands of yen) 



i 

! 

\ 

I’aid-up 

Capital. 

Profit. 

“g'l 

J 

Divi- 
•. dnid. 

I 

Pcrccntacc f „ 
of Hivi- 1 , tarry 
dead. . 


C 1st Imlf 1024 

5fi.0t\) 

7,100 

27‘5 

1,000 

1 

! 5,1 S3 1 

20-0 

' G 7lVl 

Dai-Xippon 

-i 2nd .. 1024 

52.000 - 

S.530 

32-9 

l.OOtl 

! 5.200 

20-0 

S.lSl» 


List ,. 1025 

52,000 

8,534 

32-S 

1 1,0W 


20-0 

; 5.313 


rUi h.ilfl024' 

27,950 

2.873 

20-5 

200 

i 1,G77 

12-0 

1 

1 4‘V» 

ruai Gas 

find 1024 

oo,G36 

o,6d « 

21- 9 

i 300 

i 1,907 

12-0 

< 1,701 


List 1025; 

33,902 

3,801 

22-9 

i 311 

i 2,040 1 

12-0 

id'?(> 


t 1st h.-afl924' 

31.S50 

5,297 

S3 ”3 

• 1,000 

3,981 1 

25-0 


Toyo 

■; 2nd ,. 1924 

31,850 ; 

6.800 

. 42-7 

: 1,000 

3.921 

25-0 

1 stAyz 


1 . 1 st 1025 

31,840 1 

7,622 

47-9 

I 1.000 

! 3.PS1 , 

25-0 

5,S7S 


fist h.alfl924' 

28,506 i 

6.864 

C6-9 

! 500 

■l.POC • 

48-0 

10,000 

Kanepaiuclii 

S 2nd ., 1924 

28,500 

!I,0C6 

- 63-4 

500 


SS’O 

*' lli-ISD 


1. 1st „ 1925. 

28,596 

5.020 

63-1 

500 

5.433 

38-0 

11,7S0 


fist h.'ilfl024' 

14,063 

2.201 

31*3 

500 

1.400 ■' 

20-0 


Godo 

^ 2nd „ 1924 


2,.>30 

36*1 

500 

1.406 ' 

20-0 



fist „ 1925| 

14,063 

2.671 

38-0 j 500 

1.406 ; 

20-0 

5,277 


fist half 1924' 

12.322 i 

1,410 


100 

1,007 ; 

20-0 

1,282 

Kurashiki 

-i 2nd „ 1024 

12,350 I 

1,600 

25*9 


1,235 

20-0 

1,501 


List „ 1925j 

12,850 1 

l.CSl 

26-4 

100 

1.235 : 


1,518 


fist haU1924 

10,857 1 

1,186 

24-C 

100 

770 

16-0 

167 


■{ find „ 1024; 

12,149 1 

1.630 


100 

960 

10-0 



i.lst 1925; 

10,125 1 

1,987 

24*6 

100 

1,122 ■ 

10-0 

3i<8 


fist halfl924l 


440 

12-0 

40 

SC5 , 

10-0 

32 1 

Mkka 

•>! 2nd „ 1924 

8.800 ' 

528 

12‘0 

40 

440 . 

10-0 

240 


List „ 1925‘ 


551 

12-1 

40 

440 ; 

10-0 

261 


fist h,alfl924' 



46-4 

100 

890 1 

32-0 

3,529 

Fukiuliima 

< 2nd 1924' 




100 

896 , 

52 -0 

3,581 


List „ 1025 





S9G • 

1 

32-0 

3,075 


fl«t haU 1924' 

5,250 ■ 

350 


25 

( 

315 \ 


550 

Hinode 

s 2nd „ 1924; 


—355 

13’5 

20 

515 ; 

12-1) 

561 


list „ 1025 

d|250 ' 

471 

17-0 

.30 

315 , 


576 


fist half 1924: 

3,750 ' 

286 

15*2 

50 

325 

12-0 

505 

Idmmi 

■{ 2nd „ 1924' 

0,750 , 

422 

' 22-5 


325 ; 

12-0 

553 


list ., 1925! 

4,500 

■i 

18-1 

50 

247 1 

12-0 

614 


Trofit inclnilcs depreciation of toed Capita], 

ydr . — The re.'ciTCS in the al>ovc taWe are the actual reserve? iiiclii'ive of reserve.? for t)ie lln-t li.aif year 
term and carry forwards, aiso tho?c carried forward to tlir present tenn, so that tliey arc dillcrent from the 
fl.:ntres as tliey stood at tiie cad of the first half yc.ar period. 

yo!t. — ^Tlicabovcflsuresrel.atctoll Japau-sc3IiUCompanie.?rerrescntiuf:in ail 4,0r4.2-10 spindles and 
4I,S12 looms and as the lotalnumberofspindlesaDdloonisinJniianlsaboiit 5,110, OOOandCl.imOresprct* 
Ivciy, the profits pivcu represent TOl of the total spindles and e.'> per cent, of the total looms. 















table 


Compitntlivc sMcmewl of irj.K« jnr tn vtf>< U-,,} 'i". 

tM'i'f 0 * ovujiJtt.i triOi 


lift. 


Mc.=; 


> = ’. ) ■ • 


Mmt.-r -'V , «■>«?■ •••"> . • '••• • - . 

I-t. AVril .*,,,1 

I v-i-t ;:., f .. .; 




i 



o :i8. 


I'! 


.... 

“I* 







f • • 

e\' ' * 


Blow Boom Tenters . . > 

lOtl 

It' 

tti 

1*' ■ 

I’t 




Canl Boom Tenters . .( 

ion 

!•> 

lo: 

I'.'l 


..et 



Sliced Frame Tenters 

inn 

in;* 


l^■> 

1 >1 

.1' 

. ' 

: 

Bing Frame Side Imys 

10(1 

iir. 

IM 

I-i 


Ii . * 



Winders 

1(111 

10* 

111- 

!• 1 

l.M 

i: • 

;; 

; ‘ 

Weavers 

KHI 

loi 

lU't 

11*. 

1‘ ' 

l . i 




TABLE 23 


Statement showing (fic aixragc jwrenilagr of Inenit-' it, if,r , f,',. j; . 
taking 100 to rcprefcul O.r Ift-fl in ./i./v 


I’t: 




19151 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 


''li 

7:i 

M 

M 

» •• 

Tut 

V,J 


•Averngc for four IlK)»II.^ 


122 


TABLE 24 


islatemcnt showing actual prices paid for Stores from 191J 



years. 

Jtng. 
neslnm 
C'lilorido 
per ton. 

strapping 
1' per 11). 

strapping 
2' per Ib. 

strapping 

Si'pcrlb. 

Cardiff 
Coal 
per ton. 


Xntal 
Coal 
per ton. 

riqilid 

I-'liel 
per ton. 


£ 

(1. 

£ 

8, 

a. 

£ 

8, 

d. 


B 

1 

■ Ks. 

n. p. 

Its 

a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

1014 

3 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 


B 

1 

27 

8 

0 

20 12 

i 



1915 

9 10 

0 

0 

3 10 

0 

4 

i 


5 

3 

27 

8 

B 

18 

2 

1 



lOlC 



m 

4 

8 

0 

o 

3 

0 

c 

2 

27 

8 

0 

m 

14 

0 



1017 

11 4 

3 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

3 

m 

c 

2 




22 

2 

0 



1018 



m 

5 

0 

0 

6 

E 

0 

8 

E 




21 

0 

3 



1910 



0 

7 

E 

0 

8 

1 


E 




20 

1 

3 



1920 





G 

0 

2 

11 

0 

c 

c 




34 

1 

0 



1921 





3 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

6 

42 

0 

0 

27 

8 

0 

.35 4 0 


1022 

7 15 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

2 

o 

m 

.5 

5 

42 

8 





31 8 0 


1923 

4 10 

0 

0 

7 

c 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

37 

□ 

0 




30 0 0 


1024 

5 0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 








10 0 

1025 

4 2 

0 

0 

7 


0 

1 

7 


4 

C 








45 0 0 

1P2C 

5 10 

0 

■ 

7 

E 

0 

1 

7 

■ 

4 

0 








44 14 0 


Prices for strapping of 2’ and 31* after 1D20 arc given per foot from 1D20, 
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TABLE 25. 


Statement showing amount of Municipal taxes jmid by Bombay City Mills during 

the following years 


Years. 

General Tax. 

1 llalalklioru Tax. | 

■ Wnter 3'nx t)y Jleter. 

Total, 

1014-15 

At OJ per cent. 

Ks. a. p. 
3,32,452 10 5 

j At 3 per cent. 

Its. a. p. 
1,02,530 4 10 

At annas 8 per 1,000 gallons. 

Its. a. p. 
3,07,820 0 0 

Us. a. p. 
7,42,818 5 .3 

1018-10 

At Oil per cent. 
5,65,472 13 2 

At 3 per cent. 
1,08,703 11 0 

At annas 7i per 1,000 gallons, 
4,72,071 3 11 

11,00,007 12 1 

1021-22 

At 01 per cent. 
5,00,543 4 5 

At 3 per cent. 
1,82,145 7 0- 

At annas 7} per 1,000 gallons. 
5,01,032 14 7 

12,83,023 10 0 

1022-23 

At 11} per cent. 
7,32,007 0 4 

At 3 per cent. 
1,01,108 0 5 

At annas 12 per 1,000 gallons. 
0,00,080 14 2 

10,20,840 10 11 

1023-24 

At 11} per cent. 
0,53,287 7 0 

At 3 per cent. 
2,48,078 5 0 

At annas 12 per 1,000 gallons. 
8,05,881 8 0 

20,07,847 4 0 

1024-25 

1 

I At 11} percent. 
0,02,880 15 0 

At .3 per cent. 
2,52,138 8 0 ' 

At annas 12 per 1,000 gallons. 
7,01,850 8 0 

19,70,881 15 0 

1 

1025-2G 

.... 

.... 

At annas 10 per 1,000 gallons. 
2,53,052 0 0 

22,30,833 0 0 
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TABLE 25 

?:c!cT7:-r.; f7-.o-^r,2 tht v^nnWor-. ir pri'--: Lo-;;:2o'.h ar.i 

rr.or.if. to r:or.i\ JC'OS. 




To Ji* 


ISOS 


! 

Slonib. 

rric*? c: 
LonrcJc:?! 
rer ;b. ia 

Aver.'.;;-? 
price of 
205 vara ic 

Januarv 


01 

H - 

Febre-irv 

. . 

fli 

61 

Jlsrvb 

- 

01 

Ci 

Arril 

. . 

Pi 

6i 

Mav .. 


01 

Oi 

Juco - - 


91 

61 

.July .. 


pi 

61 

Accent 


Pi 

C5/1C 

SsptC'inl^&r 


P| 

Of 

■: Ociobc-r 


oi 

0 5/Iti 

Xovember 


01 

. . ^4 

Cl 

Dec-e saber 

• . 

01 

• - *4 

C 3/10 


ISOS 

1010 


Noi available. 


•Taacaiy 



, , 

n 

Fe'nraasy 




Pf 

March 





April.. 




pr 

.May .. 




101 

•Ism? .. 




lOi 

•Toly -. 




10 

Anguf. 




10 

Sepsezaber 




10 

October 




10 

Xoveaiber 




10 

Deeeaiber 




lOf 


•t 

81/10 

"i 

S 


M/IC 


1011 

1012 


Xot available. 


.Tanuasy 

.. 

, , 

101 

"i 

February 



lOf 


March 



101 

s 

-^rril . . 



10 13/lG 

Sf 

May .. 



11 

S 3/1 C 

JcRO .. 



11 

Of 

•Inly .. 



11 

Sf 

-Aaau-rt 


•• 

11 

Sf 

Sepsetaber 



11 

Sf 

Ocsober 



11 

s 1 /ir. 

XQrccaN>r 



11 

S! ‘ 

D-'Ceniler 


» • 

11 

si 


lOl:; 
101 '» 


Not available. 


Jaa-jsry 

Ft-braar*' 

l-Iareh 

.\prn.. 

:>Iav .. 
•Icce .. 
.lulv .. 


10 

10 

10 

01 

0? 

oi 

pi 

oi 


7i, 

7 

C 
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TABLE 26 — contd. 



1916 


191C 


ion 


1018 


September 

October 

November 

December 

.Tanuary 
February 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
June . . 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 

February 

March 

April .. 

May .. 

Juno . . 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April . . 

May 

Juno . . 

July .. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Januntj’ 

February 

March 

April 

May .. 

June . . 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decembei 


Average 
price of - 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 

flitlllfliS* 


n 

81 

8i 

8J 

9 

91 

9 

81 

9 

91 

10 
10 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

11 

111 

12:1 

13" 

121 

13 


14i 

13| 

141 

141 

14i 

16A 

n‘ 

18 

18 

201 

23‘ 

2G 

25 

25 

201 

271 

27i 

281 

31 

39 

371 

32i 

251 

24? 


Average 
price of 
20s yam in 
annas. 


5 7/7 

H 

6 3/16 


51 

ol 

6 7/16 

6| 

61 

61 

61 

61 

6 

7 

61 

61 

7 3/lG 
7 3/16 

n 

n 

n 

n 

71 

81 

9 

5>1 ■ 

9 16/16 

ioi_ 


101 

101 

11 

101 

12 

15 

16 
131 
141 
141 
174 

\8!. 

193 

201 

191 

ly 

191 

221 

25 

20a 

214 

174 


I 







l*2fi 




Year. 


3:p-tr„ 


Average 
rrice cf 
Lorgc!o:h 
pe- Ib. 12 


Avers r? 
rrirp c: 

jr- 

arr-e. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1925 


Janiiarr 



£o 

19! 

Febrzarr 



'2-1 

15^;' 

March 




17 4 

April.. 



24' 

IS 

Mst 




IPt 

Jnrre .. 



204 

21 

Jciv .. 



274 

22 4 

Acc2sr 



274 

ff\S\ 

Serresber 



^ *2 
— "t . 

20 J 

Orrober 



2o' 

23 4 

Xoverrber 



-01 

25 ! 

December 



20 


Jascarv 


- 

31 

25 4 

Febrcarr 



•’'01 

25 j 

■*'!arch 



50 

25 

Asril .. 



oOJ 

25 ; 




20 

-St 

•Tnre .. 



20-1 

•■>^4 

-•>4 

vTcIv .. 



•'i 


Aesmst 



304 

24 1515 

Sepreml'er 



304 

23] 

October 


»• » 

20 

2ii 

Xovember 



20 

A.)i 

De'cember 



291 

20 

Jarcary 




ni 

Febrearv 



25 

15 4 

March 



25J 

13 i 

Aprii . . 

3Iav . • 



=i4 

14] 

16 • 

June .. 



25J 

15 ;! 

Jciv .. 



25 

IT} 




2C4 

1T| 

September 


“ 

27 

IS 4 

October 




19 4 

Xovember 



27j 

IS 4 

December 



25} 

: 19 4 

Jaaaarv 



25 

■ IS i.ae 

Febnmry 

3rarch 


• *r 

24J 

•-'■H 

17 

ITi 

-Arr3 . . 



25 

16} 

Mav .. 



254 

174 

Jure .. 



.. 1 

17i 

Jr.Iv .. 



274 

17? 

A'cmist 



27} 

17 1/16 

Sectember 



24^ 

10} 

October 



23i 

I C 1 5 

Xcvember 



23 

19 1 

December 



« 

; isf 

JariTiarr 


\ 


15 11,/lC 

Febrearv 


» 

»•>*** 

151 

March 


_ .( 


15] 




-if 

15] 
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TABLE 28— concW. 


Month. 


Avon;;'’ 
]>nro ot 

|«'r 11*. in 
nmiri". 


A vr 

"f*-. v.-.m in 


May .. 
June .. 

July . . 

I Aiignsl 
September 
Oetober 
November 
December 

Janiinr^' 

February 

March 

April . . 

May 

June . . 

July .. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 
February 
March 
April . . 
May .. 
Juno . . 
July . . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

. January 
February 
March 
Apj-il . . 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 


1 .'. 

l.'.l 

11 ; 

ir. 'fir. 

1 .'. tl/lf. 
l"l 

ir.i 

It’, t 

17 7/1 r. 

17 

171 

I7i 

17i 

17; 

i7i 

17 r./if, 

175 

17i 

ir, 7/1 r, 
ir.i 

M iJ/in 
M 11 / 11 ‘ 

u n/it 

in 11/1(1 

i:U 

i:u 

13; 

nil 

135- 

i;iA 

i’4 
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TABLE 27 

f^lalcmcnl showing the variation in prices of cotton from year to, year 


Cotton, Kaw > Percentage o' 
Broach (Bombay) per J increase or decrease 
candy of 78i lbs. as compared with 

1873. 


1861 . 
18G2 . 
18GS . 

1864 . 

1865 . 

1866 . 
1867 . 
lh6S . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 
18.74 . 
1876 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 
1870 . 
1880 . 
1881 . 
1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 
1880 . 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1890 . 

1891 , 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 
1890 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 
1901 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

ms . 

1914 . 

1915 . 


Bs. a. 

P- 



1.39 0 

0 

j 

Go 

205 8 

0 

I 

1 

81 

367 8 

0 

1 

144 

585 0 

0 


229 . 

342 8 

0 


134 

408 12 

0 


160 

270 0 

0 


lOG 

190 8 

0 


75 

244 0 

0 


9G 

302 0 

0 


118 

200 0 

0 


78 

243 0 

0 


95 

255 0 

0 


100 

210 0 

0 


82 

204 8 

0 


80 

190 8 

0 


75 

209 12 

0 


S2 

20G 4 

0 


81 

220 12 

0 


86 

251 0 

0 


OS 

243 0 

0 


95 

229 0 

0 


90 

197 4 

0 


77 

210 0 

0 


85 

220 0 

0 


90 

214 12 

0 


84 

217 0 

0 


85 

243 0 

0 


95 

234 8 

0 1 


92 

233 8 

0 i 


91 

215 0 

0 


84 

191 0 

0 


"75 

239 0 

0 


93 

215 0 

0 


81 

202 8 

0 


7i> 

217 4 

0 


85 

190 0 

0 


77 

175 0 

0 


68 

150 8 

0 


59 

219 0 

0 


8.7 

215 0 

0 ; 

* 

84 

212 0 

0 


83 • 

207 4 

0 


81 

248 0 

0 


97 

215 8 

0 


8.7 

252 0 

0 


99 

248 12 

0 


98 

240 8 

0 


97 

242 0 

0 i 


95 

303 0 

0 1 


no 

342 0 

0 I 


i;m 

283 0 

0 ■ 


111 

299 0 

0 


117 

233 0 

0 


91 

246 0 

II 


90 


I 
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TABLE 



\Var. 



Cotton, Raw 
Droncli (l)oniba 3 ’) 
por cnnch' of 

781 lbs. 

Porocntngo of 
inorcnso or dccrcaso 
ns compared vrith 
1873. 




• 

Rs. 

n. 

p- 


lJUfi 




320 

0 

0 

125 

lltl" .. 




•1-13 

0 

0 

J7-I 

I'.MS .. 




717 

0 

0 

281 

191!' .. 




530 

0 

0 

210 

1920 .. 



.. 

•100 

0 

0 

180 

1921 .. 




312 

0 

0 

13-1 

1922 .. 




•170 

0 

0 

188 

1929 .. 




510 

0 

0 

200 

1921 .. 




500 

0 

0 

210 

1925 .InTJHnrv 




•155 

0 

0 

178 

I'cliru.irv 




•102 

0 

0 

181 

Mnrrli 



.. 

•181 

0 

0 

188 

April 




•103 

0 

0 

181 

Mav 



• • 

■MO 

0 

0 

175 

.liino 




•119 

0 

0 

170 

.lulv 



• • 

379 

0 

0 

1-18 

A«cHvt 



• • 

•1.58 

0 

0 

179 

Scplombor 




•125 

0 

0 

107 

Orlolx'r 




•115 

0 

0 

102 

Novi'inlK'r 




389 

0 

0 

151 

Dowmb'T 




305 

0 

0 

1-13 

1920 .Inminrv 




359 

0 

0 

Ml 

l-Vliruarv 


• • 


357 

0 

0 

MO 

March 


• • 


351 

0 

0 

139 

Ajiril 


« • 


341 

0 

0 

133 

Mav 


■ « 


330 

0 

0 i 

131 

•lunu 

• « 

« • 

••J 

313 

0 

0 1 

134 

Jiilv 

• « 

• • 


310 

0 

0 

133 

Axiuiwl 

• • 



319 

0 

0 

1 

137 


MO r 420—9 
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TABLE 28 


'Rates of Freight from Bombay for Tam and Piece-goods 

. Port Bate 

of freight • 


Bs. a. 


Aden . , 

Mombasa 
Zanzibar 
Natal . . 

Durban 
Capetown 
Poftsaid 
Basrah .. 

Singapore 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Levant Ports uia Parlsaid . — 


. . 22 8 per ton of 40 C.ft. 
• • 2o 0 ,, 

•• 25 0 

; ;j36 0 

!. 69 0 

..S20 0 ■ 

. . 25 0 
.. 22 8 
.. 22 8 

. . 27 8 „ 


S. d. 

Jaffa, Beyronth, Bhodcs, Alexandretta Chios . . 37 6 

Piraeus, Smyrna, Metylene, Dardanelles and Constan- 
tinople ■ .. .. .. 35 (I , 

Pamagosta, Larnaca, and Limassol . . . . 42 G , 

Bs. a. 

Port Sudan via Aden . . . . 33 8 , 

Osaka .. for cotton .. .. ..Yen. 3*16 jh-t bale. 



Witness No. 1 

THE BOMBAY MILLOWNEBS* ASSOCIATION 
Written Statement dated 17ih August 1926 
Section I 
General 

1. The present depression in the eotton textile industry is more severelyfelt in Bombay 
than in Ahmedabad and up-oountry centres chiefly because Bombay is further from the 
cotton fields and the consuming markets of India. The Bombay i^l industry has also 
to meet the full force of competition from foreign countries owing to its situation at the 
port of importation. As far as conditions in Ahmedabad and up-country centres are 
concerned, the Association would rather leave it to the mills there to answer the question 
as far as it applies to them. Naturally all mills in the same centre are not affected to 
the same extent. 

2. The Association does not consider that the present depression is due to any extent 
to the operation of world factors ; factors ^culiar to India are mainly responsible. As 
shown in the Association’s written statement to the Board, there are also certain special 
factors militating against the prosperity of Bombay mills, e.g., higher labour charges, 
higher municipal taxation, ete. 

3. The main causes of the present depression seem to be of a permanent eharacter. 
Some of them, in the opinion of the Association, could be removed or off-set effectively 
by action being taken by the Government of India on lines indicated in the written state- 
ment. 

4. Unless the present margin between the price of raw cotton and the price of yam 
and piece-goods is increased, some mills in Bombay which are now working, will be 
compelled to close down. 

5. Except for a few good mills with reserves, mills generally in Bombay are at present 
reolising no profits and many of them are working at a loss, even without taldng depre- 
ciation into consideration. 

C. A further fall in the price of raw cotton might have a stimulating effect on consump- 
tion if followed b}' a steady low level of prices thereafter, but a continually falling market, 
such ns there bos been for the past few years, has a very detrimental effect on the extent 
of purchases made by dealers in the various consuming centres. Moreover, a further 
fall in the price of cotton would adversely affect all mills which have unsold stocks of cloth 
owing to the lower price which would be realised for future contracts. A fall in the 
price of cotton would also lower the ratio of cotton to total cost of production and 
would thus encourage competition from countries with depreciated exchanges. 

7. The Association is of the opinion that to some extent, the present depression in 
the industry may be attributed to the lack of confidence in the stability of the present 
level of prices of raw cotton, yarn and piece-goods. During the last three years, cotton 
has been constantly dropping, and with it the prices of yarn and cloth, and piece-goods 
merchants in consequence have sustained losses. They are not in a sufSciently 
strong financial position to take any risks by buying on their own account and have to 
follow a policy of “ hand to mouth buying. ” 

8. The Association considem that the depression can be attributed in part to the 
fact that the fall in the price of cloth has not corresponded with the fall in the price of 
cotton and that of other commodities. It should be remembered, however, that the 
cost of manufacture is twice that of pre-war years and the price of cloth cannot therefore 
fall to correspond with the fall in the price of cotton unless mills sell their finished products 
at a loss. 

9-10. These are both economic questions which it would, in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation, be advisable for the Government of India to inquire into. To a certain extent, 
the As^ciation believes that the purchasing power of the ryot has been decreased owing 
to the exchange policy of the Government of India. 

11. The Association does not consider that the present depression in the industry 
can bo attributed to lack of organisation among the millowneis, either generally or in 
specific directions. 

M0,Y 420 — 9q 
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liJ. Extent o: tne cernssiton in B'?nib3r is rcEerted in the fehetrir.; 


Dinshat:' Petit and Emperor idtrsrd. 

(c) Jfi”s trtr.*'. ponE ripnffrtton. — ^Planet. Gold hlohcr, JirraJ BsIIo?. 

Diamond and Konnsonr. 


SncTTos n 


ydrre sr.i crirr.! cf cer:ref:‘tjrn i-trren s•^r>rr^fd ^roois cni ft.*;? r.'/nd’jo 

.•no-tv."*?”- ;•* 


13. The Association has dealt trjth this matter fnllr in the crinina! statement to the 
Board and has nothinr more to add except that the loss o£ the China export trade "sras 
the cans? or the expansion of the trearinn indcstrv cf Dombar and it vras chiedr be.'snse 
the Bomhar cotton mill indnstn- ^as shnt ont from its most prodtable expert marse: 
for xam that it had to depend to an increasinr extent upon the home marhe: and to 
inemsse its rrcdcctiDn of cloth- 

14. The Assoriation h?^ shotrn in its orimnal statement. ho~ far the present depres- 
sion in theindnstrx- is dne to increasing Japanese competition. S-o far the indc-strr 
has not been serionslv afeeted br the competition it ha? to meet from other iereipn 


conntnes. 


15. Yam of connts nndcr 4<>s. 

— Drills, sheetinns ch.tdam and coarse -and mediami connts dved and 
bleached foods, . 

16. See Statement in Annexnre A. 

17. Ihe Assori-ttion is of the opinion that ram and riere-roods imported from Japan 
are iteqnentlr pI.aoed on the Indfsn markets at pries? Vhich do not corer their cost of 
mannfattnre in Indio. The Assoriarion cannot sav dennitelv that the rritc? of rieec- 
roods imported into India from Japan and other conntries ate Io~cr than the prices 
at ■chich similar goods are plated tn other foreirn markets, ice .Association cannot 
ftnmish anp evidence to sho~ that snch roods are placed in the Indian markets at prires 
vrhirh, after dednetinz freinht and incidental expenses, t^nnld not cover the cos: o: pro- 
dnetion in the exportinr conntrp bnt are in a*j»sition to sho— that the prices after 
dodnetinr frsinht and inridenta! expenses are ccnsiderablv lovrer than the cest cf prodnr- 
snt; similar roods in India. 
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liM MiHrrcd in export trade is very largely due to tlio rigour of Japanese compotitiod, 
llie grossly unfair nature of which is very fully dealt with in tho original statement; — 

Kxportf of Indian ntnnufarlnrrd fimj piece-goods to foreign ports 


Countric.s 

1013-14 

1025-2G 


Yds. 

Yds. 

•Aden and Deiiendencics . . 

{i,lC2,G07 

1,050,031 

Strait .Settlements including Uahuan. . 

871,321 

4G2,100 

Mauritius and Dejiendcncies 

1,111,00G 

421,108 

.'^iam 

2,128,070 

734,890 

Kgvpt 

1,07B,3»0 

372,050 

I'mieh Somalilaml 

1,83.’>,4S0 

02,732 


Coinpiralive figures of Japanese cxi»orts to different cojintries are not available, ‘but tho 
figures given in para 'graph 1 10 cf tho Association’s original statement show tho tremondous 
strides .Tnpan has been able to make in her exiK>rt trado and whioh it is understood con- 
sists chiclly of grea-s. 

10. The .\s<-oeiation would like to {Mint out that to obtain a true idea of tho extent 
of com|>elition in yarn, the comparison should he made with counts under 4ft3. Tho 
bulk ot the iiufvjrts of yarn from .Tapan and a considerable portion of tho imports from 
U. K. are of 32s eounts* Counts up to lOs c.an readily be made in Indian mills and it is 
only the jirice cutting i>olicy of .lapan which so far has prevented tho more rapid develop- 
ment on the medium count trade in yarns. Finer cloths made from yarns produced in 
Indian n;ills have l>ecn increasingly produced during tho last two or three years. 

The figure of 1 *3 per cent, which has been taken by tho Tarill Board ns tho porocnlage 
of imivirf.s to jmiduption, is also misleading in.asmuch ns a comparison against tho total 
production of Indian mills does not take into .account tho quantity of yarn cousumed for 
weaving juiqvrse!. The comparison ought to he made witli tho quantity of yarn avnil- 
nble for sale in Imiia and iin)duce<i by Indian mills. If such a comparison is made, tho 
imports of yam under tOs into India works out nt about I."? per cent, of tho yarn availablo 
for sale in india. The iV-sserciatiorr consider that there is a gr.avo danger of an oven 
further incrc.ase in the near future unless nssistanco is given to tho industry. 

20. The classes of j)iece-goods given in the Government of India statistics are so inade- 
quately dcfinc<l that- it i.s difficult to cstimnto what pcrcentngc of imports from United 
ICingdom comjwtos directly with Indian mill mndo goods, but the .Association does not 
believe that the extent of eomiretition has diminished sinco the war. 

21. For the same re:i5on the Association is unablo to vouch for tho accuracy of this 
estimate, but it is an undoubted fact that tho very great bulk of imported piece-goods 
from Japan competes ilircctly with the production of Indian mills. 

22. Sco 20 and 21 alMvc. 

23. 'With the Uupec fixed nt I/O gold, against a pre-war value of 1/4 gold, tho price of 
foreign jiiece-goods in Kupecs hn.s been lowered by 121 per cent. ^Vs tho prioo of Indian 
piece-goods cannot be lowered to that extent, there trill bo a tondonoy for imports from 
abroad to incr<.‘n.>:e. The tendency for imports from Italy and Japan to increase is further 
encouraged by the depreciation of the Yen and tho Lira. 

24 The Acsocintion considers that tho imported piece-goods from Japan compete 
chiclly with Indian mill made goods, though some of their finer qualities probably compote 
with goods imported from United Ivingdom. 

25. As the .Association has shown in the statomont submitted originally the competi- 
tion from imported piece-goods from Japan has been accentuated by the fall in the 
Japanese exchange. 

2G. Kxcept in tho caso of Italy, competition from imported goods has not been 
occcntuatcd by fluctuations in exchange. But if tho Belgian and French Francs 
remain at their present level, tliero is a likelihood of greater imports from those 
countries. « 

27. - Tills question has been fully dealt 'with in tho Association’s ori^nal statement. 
If the Rupee is stabilised at 1/G, tho industry will continue to suffer in competition 
with other countries. 
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2S. This questiou has been dealt with fully in the Associatidn’s original statement. 
There is no doubt that Japanese conditions "of labour, especially the cmplonnent of 
women and cliildren at night, enable them to compete to the detriment of Indian mill 
made piece-goods in both the home and exjiort markets. 

20. This question has been dealt with in the Association’s original statement. 

30. The Association is not in a postion to state what special credit facilities are 

obtained by e.^porting houses in foreign countries or is offered hr them to Indian 
bin-ers. ' ^ 

31. ^ Indian mills generally pay great attention to the requirements and preferences 
of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to .such matters ns quality, iinish and pick- 
ing and the Association is not aware that Indian mills’ mcthods’of packing, etc., 
arc inferior to those of Japan or the U. K.. considering the distance the goods ore 
transported. 

32. No, the Association does not think so. 

33 Drills, shirting, sheetings to mention the most important items. Tlic develop- 
ment of the Indian yarn trade in counts SOs to 40s also has been seriously liandicappcd 
owing to the severitj* of Japanese comxx>tition in recent j'cars in these counts. 

34. No. Judging from the quantity of low and medium count piece-goods placed 
in the Indian markets at the present time, it would appear that there is no general 
grovrifl" preference on the part of the Indian consumers for finer qualities of piece-goods 
and yarn. 


Skctiox in 
Internal Competition 

35. It is a noticeable fact that lately most of the new mills that have been erected 
are either in Native iStotes or in cotton producing districts. There has been an increase 
in the number of looms and spindles both in Bombay and Ahmcdabad, but this increnso 
has not l«en so great as in the rest of India. The establishment of mills in Native 
States and up-country centres has, to a certain extent, increased the internal competition 
which Bombaj’ and Ahmcdabad have to meet. 

36. In the Association’s opinion Bombay mills have a slight advantage in regard to 
climate as compared with other centres of the industry and slightly more efficient lalxiur 
than most up-country mills. They also have a small advantage as regards the cost of 
mil! .stores and machinery and again in regard to the export trade, owing to their proximity 
to the chief iwrt of India. 

37. It is not possible to estimate exactly' tho relative advantages that mills in Aliracd- 
abad and up-country centres have over Bombay owing to (1) -proximity to large np- 
country markets, (2) proximity to coal fields and (3) proximity to sources of supply ot 
raw-materials ; 

(fi) Proiimitfj la mariefs.— -Ahmcdabad and certain np-country mills being nearer 
to up-country markets like Delhi, Amritsar than Bombay bavo less freight to 
bear. This is especially the ease in regard to Indore, Central Provinces and 
Cawnpote mills. Information is being collected regarding the advantages in 
regard to railway freight enjoyed by the various industrial centres wlien supply- 
ing poods to the chief consuming markets in India and these details will be 
forwarded to tho Tariff Board in due course. 

(/() Proximity to coal fields . — ^Thc Nagpur and Cawnporc mills, owing to their 
jiroximity to the coal fields of the country, have an appreciable advantage over 
BomI a\ nulls in regard to the price of coal. 

(r) Proximity to the source oj supply oj raw materials . — Ahmcdabad mills being nearer 
the cotton producing districts can generally get their cotton laid down at the 
mills at cheaper rates than Bombay mills. Similarly tho Cawnpore, Nagpur 
and Sholapur mills being situated in cotton growing tracts have certain ndvnnfn- 
pe.s for the production of yarn and piece-goods from the cotton grown in their 
respective districts as compared with Bombay mills. In addition mills in certain 
Indian States have advantages over mills in British India owing to thejmposition 
ot e.'tport duties on cotton or import duties on piece-goods. Noteworthy 
examples arc the Nixam’s Territory and Indore State. Against these factors 
must be .«ct the advantages which Bombay commands over most other centres 
in the purchase of IlHbli, Dharwar and other cotton grown in the Southern 
Uabratta country and of foreign growths. 
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38 and 39. It is very difficult to estimate ^vith any degree of accuracy to trhat 
extent the liandloom industry competes with the mill industry. The attention of the 
Tariil Board is invited to the article* from the Textile Manufaeturer'ho.BeA on information 
published by Mr. B. D. Bell, Director of Industries, Bombay Fresidenoy, which- throws 
some light on the question, hut it should bo noted that the figures of piece-goods given 
do not include the very considerable quantity produced from hand spun yarn, nor has 
any allowance been made for the quantity of yarn used for purposes .other than hand- 
loom weaving nor the dificrence in weight of piece-goods produced from imported yarn 
of finer counts as compared with Indiati yarn. 

Seotioh IV 
Mill Managetnent 

40. The Association considers that with a few exceptions, the mills in Bombay, . 
Ahmedabad and other industrial centres in India are carried on with reasonable efficiency 
and economy. 

41. The Association does not consider that the Managing .Agency System is at all 
defective in India. It must be remembered that if it had not been for the enterprise of 
Managing Agents, the textile industrj’ of India ivould not at present exist. It was their 
enterprise and their money that brought the industry into being at a time when grave 
doubts were entertained as to whether cotton spinning and manufacturing could be carried 
on in India, in competition with the industrially advanced countries of the West and when 
capital was notcriously shy. The justification for the agency system of management 
is to be judged from the fact that every industry in Tndia and not the cotton industry 
alone has been built up, and is controlled and directed by Managing Agents. It should 
bo remembered that Managing Agents have a double function to perform in India as against 
a single function of the Managing Directors of England. In England, the Managing 
Director or Manager is a paid servant and only looks after the working of the mills ; the 
Managing Agents in India not only have to look to the satisfactory working of the mills, 
but to finance them and have frequently suiloicd very severely by doing so. Banks 
in India will not lend money as they do in England to the mill company itself. They 
require not only the signature of the mill company for any loan made to the mill, but also 
require in addition the guarantee oi the Managing Agents. The charges which have been 
made against the system in recent years cannot be substantiated but are to be expected 
in periods of groat depression. They do not, in any way, afi'eot the justification of a 
system which has proved its suporiorit 3 ’ over other systems of management as far as India 
is concerned. 

42. Except in the case of about a dozen mills, most of the Managing Agents of mills 
in Bombay City and Island are paid commission on profits on the basis oi 10 per cent, to 
12^ per cent, on the gross profits earned before deducting depreciation, income-tax and 
super-tax paid by mills. The general trend of later years has been to pay commission 
on profits and it is considered that this system is preferable and fairer both to the 
Managing Agents and the shareholders of the Cbmpany. 

43. The bulk of the Managing Agents in Bombay do not receive any commission what- 
soever on the purchase of cotton, mill-stores, machinery and coal or on the sales of yarn 
and cloth, or on insurance, advertisements or other activities. Some of the mills receive 
a monthly allowance for office expenses, (a) The Association is not aware that any 
Agents receive commission on purchases of cotton. (6) To the best knowledge of the 
Association, no commission is paid by mills to Mill Agents on purchases of coal. As 
regards machinery and mill-stores, there are three firms of Mill Agents in Bombay who are 
also Agents for machinery and mill-stores and as such sell to their own mills. As Agents 
for machinery, etc., they may earn some commission, but even if commission is paid 
'it should be remembered that this constitutes no disadvantage to the mill company 

or companies of which they act as Agents because sales are made to their own mills at 
the same price as to all other mills, and in any case the commission is not paid by the mill 
but by the English manufacturer. There arc certain other firms with English officers 
or Agents, through whom they buy their stores and in these cases, the Agents usually 
receive a buying commission, (c) The Association does not know of any case where the 
Managing Agents charge any commission on the sale of cotton from the mills. Mills as 
a rule do not sell but only buy cotton, (d) One or two Managing Agents are guarantee 
brokers to their own mills and charge a commission on the sale of yarn and cloth, but 
this is not the general practice in Bombay, (e) Some Managing Agents are also Agents 
for English or Foreign insurance companies, and as such take a small commission on the 
business they place with such insurance companies as Agents, but this practice in no case 


*AnnexuTe G. 
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aSects cetriccntally tae interests oi the nills for Trfcsch tiey are Agents, as the ccaimission 
is paid by the Insurance Company. As regards adrertisements and other setsvitiesi tbs 
Asseebtion docs not knoss- oi any instances Tffcere commission is charged. 

The Association is nnavrare of any instance of a minimnm commission bebr pavahie 
•B-here commission is paid on production. '' 

44. the Association of Managing Agents urith any ether classes or kinds cf business 
•while not general is not uncoiamon. This Association cf the Agents vrith more than one 
class cf business has usually proved of advantage in the cotton trade as it has in the jute, 
coal, tea and other Indian industries. 


Srenos T 

JJiU Finarce 

45. The Association does not think that the present general depression in the industry 
as far as Bombay is concerned can lie attributed to either over-capitalisation cf •which 
there are very fe^w instances in Bombay or of under-capitalisation. Most cf the mills 
•were started •with a small capital and bave been extended chiefly from reserves. In many 
mills, the original nominal capital remains same as it was £0 or more years ago, in spite 
of the size of the mill having increased greatly. 

46. The present depression in the industry cannot be attributed to extension of mills 
and machinery ■when prices were at tbcit highest as very few mills exteoded their machinery 
when the market was at its highest. As a matter of fact, delivery of machinery was 
diScult to obtain durmc tbe boom period. Mo ne^w mill has been erected in Bombav since 
1914. 

47. We do not consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution cf profits by mills 
in 1917 to 19£3, except perhaps in isolated instances. Shareholders deserve good dividends 
when the mills make good proSfs, lor, when the mills did not make any ptofib, share- 
holders received no return on their investments. In the boom yean* when dividends 
were large, very large amounts were also set aside to reserve and invested in 
Government Icaris as rnay, to some extent, be judged from Statement in Annexure B. 

4S. The Association has no criticisms to oSer on the way in which the mills obtain their 
capital, 

49. ' The system of obtaining working capital by means oi short term loans (six months 
or yearly) is* very general in Bombay.' In the case cf six months’ loans the procedure 
adopted" is more 'than ordinarily sound, because duiing the season when cotton is being 
purchased for the whole year, the mills require far more working capital than during the 
latter part of the year when stocks are getting bare. 

50. It is not the common practice of tbe mills to invest funds in allied concerns, but in 
isolated cases, where the financial stability cf the business is guaranteed by the .Agents, 
funds have been so invested. Tbe soundness of tbe proceduie depends on the soundness 
of the ally. 

51. Mills which have no reserves experience greater difficulty in obtaining finance 
than in prc-w.ar years. Owing to tbe higher prices of cotton, machineiy and stores, 
more finance is required. As a general rule, the public do not deposit tfieir money in 
industries which ate passing through a period of depression. At such times, depositors 
prefer to invest their money in Government securities and to a small extent, this may 
have aggrav.tted the present general depression. 

0£. In Bombay good mills with large reserves can to-day get money on fixed deposit 
at 5 to G per cent., bat some mills usually have to pay one or two per cent, over the bank 
rate. The Associ-ition has no authentic information as to the rate cf interest usually 
paid by J-tpanese mills. 

Srcxios VI.— Costs or PnoDrenoK 
(o) Gtr.aal 

53. The Association considers that a mill should have at least 30,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms to er-=ute efficient and economic working. A mill erected to these particulars in 
pre-war days wculd cost about P,s. 2G lacs, bat, at tbe present day. Its .“So hes in Bombay 
equipped with medern machinery a« per statement seat by Sir M. M. Wadia to tfc'' 
President cf the Tarifi Bcatd. 

In Ahmedal-ad and up-country centre-, such mills weald cost about ten per cent, mere 
if the same class c£ InilSing were put up. 
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Wi n mill Hjiinniiif; iivrjnp.i' SOt ynri*. nml pioiluriitR picoc.ijootl** niU of Sfts ynrri, ilni 
njijiinximntr I'o'J p''r niindlr of n mill in H»M \va*i nlioiil 1{“. rifi in IJoinbay. I* i!* «lif:hlly 
ovir H®. KHl lo-ii.\v in Honih.iy. It i« voiy ilifliriilt to inako n roinpnri'son of tlir cost of 
oMaMi'-liint: inill® in Vnili d Kinnloni nmi .fnjmn nml Indin. Tlio inill'i in Lnnondhiro nro 
laid out fm .•spinninp to •in-, ronnti of yarn nml tlincfoio irquirc. Iw® rnrdiiip 
macliim iy f«<i tnoii' ^Ilindll It \\n« tt rUoni'd in jnc-wat dnya timl in I.nnrnBliirp tho 
nv-t ol rMaldi'diinp ppinninp inilli wn« nUont fS p'T apimlln. Wo nrc nniildo, (•xrppl in 
n vriy pomnnl way. to find onl tlir of ••iiTtion in .Inpaii. Tnliinp n ppp. ilif pxntnplc — 
Tilt' ‘i'ovoda lto’"liid;u Spimiini; ami WVavinp Mill® t’o.. I.l'it. nilli yi.OilO apindlra niid 
'JiO looim* (rapital Mili'-ctihr-d. i*i inillitm Yon) whioli, nt tlif jirr'-rnt rate of fxc’linnpc. 
It®. 13(1 to Vi n ItKt worli® out to It®. I’Ct Inr®. Hut a® tlii® mill wii® put nji in 11(18 wlicn 
tlio priro of marliim'ry wn® ot it;* hi(!ln’'-t. it i® pndialdt' llinl tlio Fame mill rmild mnv Im 
put lip for 3J million Y« n apnin®! 8 millitm Yen in 11(1. S. 

ill. ttenrially Fpoaliinp. mo'-t of the mill’t in nmnliay (‘ity and iFinnd nrc of n aizc, 
type and lay-out rondiirive to fairly et'onoinii'.al worlnnp. 

fi.'i. It i® very iliflu'ull to n®f<'ilnin to what extent the eflieieiiey of Indian mills i" 
liampeied hy the u®e of old marhineiy. Modern spinninp mill® mnkinp 20s yarn and 
ivorhim: ten hours per tlay can manufaeture fij o7«. of yarn per spindle, hut there are mills 
in Homhay ivhieh are u®inp old machinery nml ate mil ptodueinp rniirh more than oj ozs, 
ol yarn jiet spimlle, from the same cotton. Tt* that extent, mill® ivilh old mnehinery 
are hamlicajiped, hut ae.'iiiet thi® he® in pretliielitm eon®idernti(in rinisl he piven to the 
fact that the oMcr macliim-iy iva® ohtained nt very much chcajier rate®. The loss in 
production can therefore, in (■oiiie caic", he ret ofl npniiist the pain ohtained hy the use 
of loMcr jiriced machimny. 

.W. Individual mill® i elected hy the Hoard are supplyiiip the information. 

,%7, l'lea®e refer to the Association's otipitinl statcmenl. 

o®, l'Iea®e reler to the .\®®ociat ion's oripinnl statement, para®. 83, 110 nml III. 

.V«. The prenter natural humidity of the Homhay atmosphere throuphout the year ns 
compared iiilh up-country centre® i« nu ndvnrrtnpe, especially in weaviiip. The'lnek of 
natural humidity in uj>-couiitry centre® enri. ton laipe extent, he evereorne hy the provision 
ol liuriiidineis in nil (ie|iattment®. 'I'lie sire of the jilnnt neees®:ity vniies with loenlity of 
the mill and tlie eo®t iiith the system, hut for mo®t eentres the sire of the plant required 
up-couutty uould he nearly tieiee that required for Hotulmy. There is n saving in fho 
ro®l of jitodiietiou hy tiie provision <il humidiliers, more pnttieulnrly in tlie ivenving 
departriieni iiut it would he n]mo®t impo'®ihle to pive n peneinl estimate of its extent for 
India a® a uhole. 

(f») Itair Maicnal • 

CO. The method ndojiti'd hy mo®t. of tho mills itt Homh.ay in pnrelinsing raiv cotton is 
to Imy cotton from the .Initlia at .'larpaon, Imt n prowinp nutnher of the mills have their 
own huyinp npents in tlie cotton pniwimr disiriets who buy cotton, gin and press it and 
brine it to Homiiay. Mills wiiicli imy liireet from up-country nnd want good cotton Imvo 
to jinrclia®e tlic wliole of llieir requirements tit January to May and store it nt the mills 
until required. Tin® eulnil.s nu exirn rntere.®t elinrgc nnd, in the absence of a really 
s'atisfaetory cotton futures market, remiers cotton pureliasc somewhat speculative. 
Some of the rni'I® wliieli buy in tlie Jnitlins adiqit a jwlicy of day to day buying which may 
lie advantnpeou® in a fnllint; rnariiet. In Lntieashire, tlic jiracticc is to buy in Liverjxrol 
where they have n s|i1endid sj-slern of liedpinp in the cotton futures market. Jlillowncrs 
freely use tlie.®e liedt'cs npninst their puredinses of cotton or snlcs of clotli or ynrn. 
Unfortunately, Homliiiy mills nrc hnn(licnp])ed to n large extent owing to the e.xistcncc of 
five liwlgc eonlrncl.®, the jiarnownr,®.® of which renders them Jinblo to manipulation by 
sjieculntors. Tlie As'®oeinlioii has little information ns to liow Jnpnne.se mills buj* cotton, 
but ns far ns is I:nown, almost llio wiiolc of liie buying in Bombay is done b 3 ’ two firms 
wlio purclinse cotton locallj', sliip it to Japan and sell it to spinners thoro, who can hedge 
tlieir purchases in tlic snmpin market. 

01. Speculative purchases of citlier spot or futures cotton nro rarclj’’ indulged in bv 
Bombnj' mills. UEunllj’ mills biij* cotton against their sales of j'nrn and olotli, but there 
is of courtic a ver^’ large speculative clement in llio cotton trade outsido tbo mill industry. 
The element of speculation in buying futures could bo reduced it there was a single hedge 
contract, ns in Livcrimol nnd Now York, instead of the present five contracts. 

Tiic Association has made repeated ofTorts to get tlio number of hedge contracts reduced, 
but tiic progress made to a satisfactory’ futures market, up to now, has been most unsatis- 
factory from tho viewpoint of tho general trader who desires to cover his purchases of 
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cottcn and sales of yarn and cloth and not to mate a profit hr selling or bnvin’ cotton 
f nlures -when he has no intention of taking np actual cotton. ' " 

02. The Association does not think that cotton is piirckased hv Indian rail’s at prices 
higher than those paid for export cotton. There is. in the opinion of the Association, 
no reason \rhr there should bo any difference between the price paid by Indian mills and' 
the price paid by exporters in the same market whether Bomb.ay or up-countrv. 

63. Xot at all. 

(c) Labour 

04. See Association’s original statement, and amner to question S3. . 

Go. The Association considers that tne distribution of bonuses between 191S-23 was 
warranted by the flourishing condition of the industry* at the time. The distribution of 
these bonuses, however, has made it difincnlt for Bombay mills now to adjust tvages to 
correspond with the fall in the cost of living from 1920-25. 

66. By reducing the working hours from 12 to 10 per day. the production of spinning 

nulls has gone down by about 16 per cent, and weaving mills by about 10-12 per cent. 
(See answer S3.) ' 

67. For Bombaj' City and Island, the following conditions generally apply : — 

(fl) Number of spindles per frame 360-400, Lift of spindles 5'-7' and number of ring 
spindles per competent spinner 160 to ISO. 

{b) Number of looms per competent weaver 2. 

(c) Number of operative.^ per thousand spindles — 33 (average of 7 .spinning mills in 
Bombay). 

\d) Number of operatives per 100 looms — S7*. 

6S. A Statement prepared by the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
regarding wage? paid since 1910 is given in Annexurc C. 

69. The average spinner in Bombay earns for his 160 spindles about Rs. 29 per mouth 
and an average weaver about Rs. 42 per month for his two looms. The rates paid for 
particular counts of yarn and types of cloth cannot be given ns thev vary from mill to mill 
according to the tj*j^ of cotton used and the quality of yarn and efoth spun and woven. 

70. The Indian textileindustry is handicapped to a very con.siderablo e.xtent compared 
with the United Ivingdom owing to the incflicicncy of its labour. For example, while in 
India in counts up to 21s a man attends to ISO to 200 ring spindles, in I^ancashire a girl 
would attend to 540 to 600 spindlc.s. In India a man attends to 2 looms while in 
Lancashire a girl attends to 4 and sometimes 6. 

In Ahmcdabad, the labour is about ns efficient as it is in Bombay. Lahour is more 
inefficient in other up-country centres but very much less costly than in Bombay. 

71. According to the ‘ Lal^our Gazette,’ the nl)senteeism for the month of Juno 1926 
was : — 

(а) In Bombay City and Island 11 ■ I.*? per cent. 

(б) In Ahmcdabad 2*54 per cent, and 

(c) In Sholapur l.^'o per cent. 

Tl»e Association has no rcconi ns to the extent of absenteeism in other up-country 
centres. Absenteeism always increases after pay days and holiday.s, but no detailed 
.satistics on the point arc maintained. Statistics are not available show'ing the rate of 
ab'Cntecism amongst males and fcmalc.s separately To some e.vtent, absenteeism is 
Ec.asonal, but the rate in Bombiiy is always high. The variation at dilTercnt times of the 
year can be gauged to some extent by a study of the monthly figures of nbicnteelsm 
publisheil in the Bombay ‘Labour Gazette,’ but in the Association’s opinion, the figjircs 
under-estimate the absenteeism ns far as Bombiiy is concerned, ns no allowance is made 
for *' budli " work in the M'caving Departments of most mill*. An accurate estimate 
of absenteeism will only be possible after the completion of the 1020 Wage Ceneus. 

Attendance bonuses have been tried in many mills in Bombay, and a few still give 
them, but they have h.id little or no effect on absenteeism. 

72. The ■■ budli ” system materially affects effieienr.y in Bombay mills. Unfor- 
tunately, the system lm.s to be adopted to fill up the gaps caused by wholesale abienteewm. 
In the .Spinning Department sometimes when a spinner is absent his neiglibour h.as to l« 
given t’.vo .sides and production at such times suffers heavily. 

•ll.j i ^'srf 1- {.If an imml/ay mill md Inclinles thr (oltiwlnz (l-jartment*— 

Wttrjlf.r. slUa;;, Wealing-, Calrnderini;, I'clding, Jlaluig and share of tnsloe room and irtccljaolTS 
shop s‘.a2. 


73. Tlio As.‘<ocintion lins no roconls of (ho rntc of Inlwnr tnrnovcr in IJombnj', 
Aliniedabnd or up-country centre!?. 

7-1. Altnindnbnd bns nn ndvnntngo over Itombny. in regard to tlie continuity of labour- 
supply. having a iniicli more pcrinanonl factory population, and a Rinallcr amount of 
absenteeism. In up-country centios the position varic.s. but in most centres tboro is difli- 
cnlty in obtaining labour at* certain sensons of fbo year. We do not think that nontinuity 
of labour-supply can be secured by the grant of bonuses or the institution of provident 
funds. These incthods have been tiicd in Bombay, but have contrihutod nothing towards 
the solution of the labour problem owing to the migratory habits of the workmen. 

75. Statement in Annc.\uic D gives the names of Bombay mills which have provided 
chawls for their workmen. At the pre.«ent time, mills arc not developing the practice 
of housing their workmen for the reason that the solution of the housing problem was 
undertaken by the Government of Bombay some 5 ’car 8 ago, and a contribution of Ks. 10 
to Rs. 12 lakiis per annum is paid by the mills towards the scheme. Unfortunately the 
scheme has been a conspicuous and expensive failure and the chawls erected by Govern- 
ment have not been taken up to any extent. Tho unpopularity of tho Government 
chawls has resulted in overcrowding in tho mill chawls, but tho position in this Tc.spcct 
may improve now that the rents have been reduced in the Government tenements. Tho 
Association is of tho opinion that efliiicncy might be improved if the operatives could be 
taught to appreciate tho improved accommodation now available in Bombay, but owing 
to illiteracy and the transitory nature of their work in the mills, any improvement in 
clbcicncy is bound to bo slow. Tho return on capital invc.stcd in mill chawls is merely 
nominal and is generally in the neighbourhood of 1 per cent.— H per cent., though in 
some cases it is oven less than this, 

7G. Chiefly through tho efforts of the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association, the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute has provided, in addition to the ordinary full time courses in 
spinning and weaving, special courses of theoretical instruction in spinning and weaving 
lor mill apprentices. Tlic classes in connection with these courses are held for two days 
in a week, and the course is completed under ordinary circumstances in two years. 

Apprentices arc required to have passed tho School Final lixamiuation or they have to 
pass an Entrance E.xamination held by tho Institute authorities. A nominal fee of Ks. 20 
per year is collcotcd from caoh apprentice. In 1923-2-i, 35 apprentices availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of getting instruction in the tlioorotical part of their work and 
of these 25 presented themselves for tho annual examination, of whom 12 passed. In 
1924-25, the corrc.sponding figures were 49, 38 and 29. 

The Association understands that tho Bombay Social Service Lcaguo has recently 
established' a Technical School, equipped with machinery supplied free by tho mills, 
wherein mill operatives are given practical instruction in spinning, weaving, etc. The 
Association is not aware to what extent this school is patronised by mill hands. Theo- 
icticnll^’ more extensive facilities for technical education should lead to greater oflScicncy 
of labour, but up to now they have had little oiloct owing to tho illiteracy of tho work- 
people. 

77. See statement in Annexuro E showing tho wages paid in other industries 
from 1918-1922 inclusive. They are extracted from tho Government publication 
“ Prices and Wages in India ” and should bo compared with tho Bombay Wage Census 
figures. 

78. The operatives have not improved their standard of living though they speqd 
mote money. 

79. Eoithrop looms have been tried in Bombay in some mills, but so far they have 
not been successful. It is considered that tho installation of this class of automatic 
looms is only likely to bo profitable in such mills as tho Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in 
Madras whore they weave tho same kind of cloth year in and year out. Uniformity of- 
production is one of tho main essentials which renders tho use of automatic looms 
advantageous and this is impossible in Bombay whore qualities of cloth aro constantly 
changed. Other factors militating against their general adoption in India are the 
extreme reluctance of tho operatives to attend to more than two looms no matter what 
the type, and tho. difficulty of obtaining tho very export supervision nec^sary. 

80. There is no reasonable prospect of training operatives to attend more spindles 
and looms in the near future, but if a permanent factory population existed in Bombay 
something might be done. 

81. See Association's original statement. 
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si. The J^ssocaation does not consider it possible in Bombay at present, owinc to 
aversion to night-work and the prohibition of the employment of women on nieTit-wori.- 
to introduce double shift working in mills in Bombay. ° ’ 

53. The most conspicuous instance of legislation which has increased the cost of 
production is aQordcd by the Indian Factories Act, 1920. 

The reduction in hours from 12 to 10 has resulted on the average in 13 per cent, less 
production over all departments. 

The decrease in hours has increased the labour cost per lb. of cloth by approximately 
13 per cent. For the mill whoso cost of poduction figures are given in the Association’s 
original statement, it has meant an addition of approximately 6 ‘2 pies per lb. to the 
cost of production. 

Again, under the Workmen’s Ciomponsation Act, employers have to pay compensation 
to the operatives in cases of accidents, the amount of the compensation being dependent 
on the nature of the accident. Mills have accordingly to insure themselves against this 
risk, the present rate charged being 3 annas per cent, on the total amount of wages paid ; 
the rate last year was 4 annas per cent. About 60 mills have insured themselves against 
risks under the Workmen’s Compensation Act with the Bombay Millowncrs Mutual 
Insurance Association, Ltd., and the total premia paid by those mills is about 
Ra. 1,25,000 por year. 

Tho cess levied under tho Cotton Cess Act has been already commented upon in 
parngr.aph 107 of the statement, ond tho Town Duty on cotton levied under tho 
^Municipal Act has-been commented upon in paragraph 111. 

(d) Overhead Charges 

84. Details arc being collected and a separate statement will bo submitted. 

85. Insurance is oflectcd against risks of damage to stocks, buildings and machinery 

by fire, riot or civil commotion and in some cases against loss of profits during 
enforced stoppages. Risks under tho Workmen’s Compensation Act are also insured 
by milks. Tho method of oilccting insurance and the amounts for which mills usually 
insure are satisfactory. - 

86. Tho Association considers depreciation should bo allowed at tho following rates 
(b) 2} per cent, on block cost for buildings ; 

(fi) 5"per cent, on block cost of machinery for spinning and weaving machinery; 

* (c) per cent, on block cost of bleaching and dyeing machinery and electrical 

equipment. 

These allowances are given by tho Income Tax Department when assessing tho mills 
to income tax. Tho method of utilising tho depreciation fund varies in dificrent mills. 
.Some deduct it from the block cost and some mills put it to n special account. In certain 
mills this depreciation fund had been utilised for extension, but tho cal purpose of tho 
depreciation lund, in the Association’s opinion, is tho renewal of machinery and buildings. 
It is considered that depreciation should bo reckoned as a charge on production and not 
on profits. 

87. Tho practice varies in dificrent mills. When striking the Annual Balance, mills 
usuallv value their stocks of cotton at tho prices in the market on tho closing date. If 
the ruling prices are higher than tho cost price, mills value them at tho cost price. Stores 
are valued in a similar manner. Jlanufacturcd goods are valued by the majority of 
mills at their cost price, by others at or under tho market price. There is no independent 
valuation by auditors and the Managing Agents’ certificate ns to tho value of the stocks 
is usually accepted by the auditors. It is extremely doubtful whether auditors would 
be capable of valuing the stocks owing to their lack of expert knowledge of the trade, 
the prices of cotton, yarn, cloth, stores ond tho thousand and one articles used by 
the mills. 

SS. In certain mills there is a running audit in addition to tho annual or half-yearly 
audit. In most mills, however, there is no running audit but only a hall-yearly or an 
annual audit. 

(e) Sales 

59. Most mills employ Commission Agents who effect sales and guaranteo the solvency 
of the buvers. A few mills have their own selling organisation. It is a matter of 
opinion as to which system achieves tho best results and no figures in support of cither 
.<sy-=tem ate avail.-iblc. 
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(>0. As far ns (tio mills nro cmn-rttM'il tlin '’J •^>'■'5’* ' 

exist. 

fll. This ii«cstion ran l>rst l)o nn*i\wrr«n>y ttir «irairr!:, fm! i-- in a 

position to give the (ollowinc informntion tt-ranlinc «H'''oiint c\t>a itrr’l.r 

The rates for iirohrraer. «lisrounl ami sahi nrr thr fame tn iiay 01 in I’.'irt 'it t i.*>h 

I»\dian nntl iniiwrled pierr-pocM!*:. 

On imported good', grey nnd hlrarlird, di'i'onnt'- «>{ H jv-r rm',. nv.d^ •■'■n!. 

respectively nrr pwii to lh«' wholr'.alr drali'r if j>iyni'’>it i'- mad'' ni*' i't ' 'la;. 
An extr.\ J per cent, di'-enunt is given n'.;ain'‘t paynietil in ea«h. 

On Indian piece-goods hroherage is oll'iwed nt the r.at" of J jv-t Im*. in ‘hr r*.-r 
of grey goods sold hy the \vnind the 'lueonnl i« 1 ^irreent. 

On coloured nnd fnneies the dUenunt piven J prreent. f)n c.r'elo n.M hy U.r }■•' »• 
n discount of 3); i>or cent, is given if payment is mn'le n itliin 3 day-. 

On both imported nnd Tndinn piece-goods it is riistoninry to give n •' S.ihi " of 
Be. 1 per bale to the dealer, hut in some e.arrs this nnmunl i-. jnrrr.-,-r,i r’.ndit'.y. 

On loonlly mndo yarn the hrokernge i.« { per rent, and •li'.-oiint } p-r eon!. «»n 
imported yarn brofcrrnRe is | jvr cent- .and ili'eauni 1? p-r eejn 

On imported double yarns t he <ltsertiint is { js-r eenl. nnd hnal.er.ape J jr-r er j,;. 

These rates have remained jinohnnpeil since iPltl, 

92. Yes, dc.slers in piece-goods cxjvrienee greater 4linieiiliy in oli'.aining fii'.anre 
tlwn in pre-war days. The farititirs extended to lluan are le--, owing to tljrsr aiv-ikrr 
financinl po.sition brought nhout hy their losses during reenit yr-srs. It is vrrv ilidiruh 
to e.slimatc to vrhnt extent this contrilmies to the depn-M.ion, 1ml it is a well.J.ixiwn f.s/-* 
that the loss of their cnpltnl has forced dealers to ndotd n hand to month psli-v 
in buying. 

• </) Transport 


Particulars roganling 
freights nnd rehale.s 


t^urve of 
inhirmatlon 


India (Bombay) United Kingdom. 17 nett for cotton per ton 

of -10 c. ft. 


^0' •• dnpnn Y. -1 ’.'50 per hale, subject to 

n discount of Y. I’-lOper, 
bole to ilnpane.se .Spin-' 
ners, 

-- Ifnly •• .. 17 per ton. of .10 c. ft. 

Do. .. 10 do. 

America (Calves- United Kingdom 06 cents, per 100 lbs. fore- 
*°n). (Liverpool). paid). 

India (Bombay).. 80 cents. do. do. 

Italy (Genoa) .. 72 cents. do. do. | 

I 

Japan .. (Not available). I 


Italy . . 
1 Do. 


I'olknrI Brothers. 

David Bassoon 
& Co. 

Pntel Cotton Co. 
VolknrI. Brol liers. 


\ olknrt Brotiicrs. 
David .Sassoon. 

Thomns Smith 
& Co, 

Do. 


Egypt 


. . United Kingdom. (Not available). 
Japan , . (Not avnilablo), 

. . (Not available). 
. . Rg. 46-por ton 


Khediviol Jlail 
Line. 
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! 

To 

Particulars regarding 

Source of 




freight and rebates 

information 


Uganda 


United Kingdom. 


Japan 


lS/9 per bale subject to 
discount of 10 per cent.! 
on Conference Lines. 
(This freight is from 
KiOindini to Liverpool.) j 
There are no direct sailings, 
between African Coasts' 
and Japan. Cotton is! 
taken direct to Bombay 
and transhipped from 
there to 


W. H. Brady 
Co., Ltd. 


1 ) 0 . 



j 

Italy 

1 1 
India (Bombay)..' 

steamers. 

2l/6rf. per bale of 400 lbs.. . 

8#. nett per balo 

David Sassoon 
k Co. 

W. n. Brady 
k Co. 

94-.— 


0 


From 

1 

! To 

t 

j Partioulars regarding ! 

Sotu-ce of 

! freights and rebates 

information 


United Kingdom . . ' Bombay 


£5 per ton weight or if not 
exceeding 85 c, ft. per ton 
60 per ton weight plii.s] 
10 per cent. Rebate 
5 per cent, immediate 
and 10 per cent, in sixj 
months’ time. 


Thos. 

Co. 


Smith & 



Do. ..; 

62/6 per ton less 10 percent. 


1 

1 (Present rat.i.) 


Do. ..j 

I 65 nett (average for 1926) .. 

Itniy 

. . 1 Do. . . 

(Not available). 

•Inpan 

Bombay ..^ 

1 ! 

1 y. 14-6. Less 10 per cent. 

1 rebate (per ton). 


David Sassoon & 
Co. 

Grahams Trading 
Co. 


i Rangoon 
' Calcutta 
Madra.s 
Karachi 


..tY. 14-61. do. 


.1 Y.27-6. 


do. 


I Y. 25-00. Lc.ss 5 per cent.j 
; rebate up to Singapore. 

Y. 19-50. Less 10 per cent.j 
rebate up to Bombayj 
(for direct sailing), 
y. 22-60. Less 10 per cent, 
rebate up to Bombay 
(transhipped from Bom- 
bay). 


Osaka. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


O.! 

rates 


>. In certain instances, Bombay-, Madras and Calcutta are given specially low freight 
s wlicrt- the factor of competition with sea-borne freights has to bo considered. 
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SkCTION VII. — StlOOnsTIOS as to IlEMnOIAI. Mrasdrcs 

(n) Suggestions pul Joneanl by the Bombay Milloicncrs' Association 

90. Tho cost ol stores vniics with thocountof ynni and typo of cloth. . For an avorngo 
mill in Bombay tho cost of stores worha out ot about 2 per coni, to 3 per cent, on tho cost 
of yarn and 6 per cent, to 8 per cent, on tho cost of cloth. The exact cost of stores for 
individual mills will be available from tho detailed statements to bo supplied by them 
direct to the Tariff Boanl. 

97 and 98. The Assoeiation’s news have been .stated iji tho original statement. 

99 and 100. Tho Association is alrongly of tho opinion that a reduction in railway 
freights on cotton, j'arn and piece-goods manufactured and sold in India is very neccssarj\ 
The scales are verj' high as compared with pre-war years and a reduction could well bo 
made in the interests of tho dovciopment of the indigenous industrj*, since the railways 
during the lost two or three years have made hanclsomo proffts. Annc.vuro F gives 
tho information at present available to the Association regarding tho level of freight 
rates in 1913 and 1920. In tho Association’s opinion there is no justification for tho 
very great increases shown by the figures, more especially when consideration is given 
to tho fact that haulage costs have been very materially reduced in recent years owing 
to tho heavy fall in t ho cost of coal and Railway stores. 

101. A separate statement will bo submitted. 

102. Trade Commissioners; Tho example sot by .Japan in this respect might well bo 
followed. Tho following extract from tho Japan Chronicle of 8th April 192ii in this regard 
is enlightening : — 

“ The ‘ Asahi ’ reports that the scheme of tho Foreign Office to further Japan’s 
economic development in Persia and the South Seas is making fair progrc.ss. 
Tho Supplementary Budget for the Fiscal year, 1920-27, includes an item 
relating to inve.stigations into trade development in tho Soutli Seas involving 
Yen 24,299, and another item bearing on similar investigations in Persia and 
neighbouring countries to Yen 56,204. With regard to tho investigations into 
economic conditions in Persia and neighbouring countries, it was started soon 
after 3L. Obata, Ambassador to Turkey, arrived at his post some time ago, arid 
judging from tho results ol tho sample exhibition ot Japanese exports which was 
held at Constantinople, it is hoped that it is not altogether impossible for 
Japanese goods to bo exported to tho Balkans, Asia Minor, Persia and Afghanistan 
to the amount ot Yon 100,090,000 a year. At a conference on investigations 
into trade development, which is to be held at Constantinople for 10 dn 3 rs from 
the 20th instant, it is expected that recommendations to bo submitted to the 
Foreign Office n’ill bo considered and adopted. These recommendations will 
furnish valuable materials for reference for those Japanese traders who wish 
•to export their goods to those countries. In the meantime, the Government is 
contemplating establishing Consulates where they are required for trade 
purposes. 

As regards trade dovciopment in tho South Seas, tho Foreign OlBco is to call in Tokyo 
a Conference of Consuls appointed to Calcutta, Batavia, Singapore, Bombay, 
Sydney, Manila, -Hongkong, Haifong, Saigon, Rangoon and Bangkok, at which 
will also bo present the officials of tho Departments eon :orned and business 
men oliiefly interested in the South Sea trade. At this Conference, matters 
relating to Japan’s economic development in those districts will be thoroushlv 
stucUed.” ® ^ 

The Association would also like to draw tho attention of the Tariff Board to the manner 
in wliich the Government of India have dealt wth tho question of import duties in Turkey 
and in Greece which have recently been increased against India, and regarding which tho 
President of the Tariff Board has been separately addressed. 

103. (o) and (6) By an export bounty to make up for the rise in the value of the rupee 
as compared with 1913-14. 

(c) New markets might bo developed if exact information as to the needs and extent 
of new markets were regularly supplied by Trade Commissioners. 

104. See Association’s 'original statement. 
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112. Tlio A.c.coointioii iloc.'! not think fhnt to any inntorial extent (in incronso in the 
duty of yarn and clotJi would, by divertinp, yarn and cloth from Indin, unfavourably 
nfTe'ct tlu' jmsition of Indinii yarn nnd cloth in their ovcrccns mnrkctn, since if tlio homo 
market is assured to Indian mills they would he in n much better position in regard to 
any exjwrtahle surplus production. • 

I in. The As.sociatiun does not eonsider that there will be any effect on the handloom 
industry if the duty on imjwrted yarn nnd elotli is raised. Tlie fact that the imposition 
of the r> ]>er cent, duty on im|)ortcd yarn in in22 hn.s had no prejudicial oilcet on the 
qn.inlity or price of yarn supplied to the handloom industrj' is an indication that the 
raising (if the im^iort duty to IS jierccnt. would not adversely affect that industry, but it 
would indubitably (end to increase the market for Indian mill made yarn of 32s and 
over nnd might eventually result in (he milt industry in India suppljing practically the 
whole of the yarn requirements of the handloom indiistr}*, except in the highest counts. 

IM. See answer to sjiceinl question 1. 

llJi. See answer to s|v>cinl question 2. 

{h) Olhrr .SV/'7f.«/ion.» 

IIG. In regard to the suRgestion for imiwsing an export duty on cotton divergent 
opinions are held not only by (he (itihlie at large hut even by the members of the Assoeia* 
tion. The .-tsso-iation. therefore, will leave individual members to express their views 
to the Board. It slioutd lie stated, however, in this connection that in the .tVssQciation'B 
opinion it is a well established faet that the present exchange policy of (ho Government of 
India has done far more harm to the e.ultivators of cotton than any cxjiort duty on cotton 
corrid pos.-ihly inlliel even if it could lie est.iljlished that the duty would bo passed on to the 
cultivator. The Association maintains that on the iirr.scnt basis of Rs. 320 for Oomra 
cotton e.r’tivotora are getting about Its. >0 le.ss than thoy would have received with tho 
Rupee atl/l forthc simple ri'.a«on that cotton being an international commodity, its price 
in all inarketa of the world is based on the gold value of the crop and is ot course cliieily 
regrdated by the price of Amoric.an cotton. As reg.ards the incidence of tho duty, 
momlxTsof the Association hold divided opinions. 

Tlic Association is not in a position to state, ttdiethcr in tho event of tho principle of 
the impo-ition of an export duty being aceented by the Tariff Board, what tho rates 
((hould l>e. .Amongst ilic advocates of a duty, some arc of tho opinion that a nominal 
duty of Rs. {i per hale should l»e itniwsed while others consider that if a duty is to be of 
any* assistance towards countervailing unfair foreign comjietition in both the homo and 
export markets, it should lie placed at a higlu'r figure. In either case, it is the opinion 
of the Associatioir that if the duty is levicil, tho proceeds should bo utilised entirely for 
the liencfit of the cultivators of cotton ; partially in schemes for tho improvement of 
the st.aple of Indian cotton and in other .schemes for tho good of the cultivator, such 
as the distribution of free seed. 

(n) In paragraph -1 1 (6) of (he Association's origitral statement, it is shown that 9 million 
|)coplc of India obtain their livelihood from cotton growing of which Government in their 
Reports have slated thot more than CO per cent, are day labourers nnd not actual growers 
of produce. Thus, leaving out of account that class of cultivators who grow cotton solely 
for their own rcquircment.s, the maximum number of persons affected by an export duty 
on cotton would be AJ millions. How far this would affect them, if at all, is a largo 
economic question which it is impossible to attempt to answer. In tho Association’s 
opinion it would he imjwssiblo for anybody to c.stablish dcfinitclj' what would bo tho 
incidence of an export duly on cotton unless a tax was actually imposed. 

An export duty of Rs. S (Ilalai) Is imposed in Hyderabad, but so far nobody has 
maiiitaiiicd that it has affected the offtake, prices or area of tho cotton grown in tho 
Nizam’s dominions. 

(b) The law of supply and demand nnd tho xvorld price of cotton regulate the area 
placed under cotton each year. If Indian cotton became dearer in comparison with 
.tUncrican cotton, American cotton xvould bo consumed in greater quantities, but as this 
xvould eventually raise tho price of American cotton, parity xvould rapidly bo established 
and no reduction in tho acreage of Indian cotton would bo likely to ensue. 

It should be remembered that until last year there was a world shortage of cotton and 
it is this factor and not tho imposition of an export duty which chiefly controls the acreage 
of cotton planted in various countries of tho world. 

MO y420 — 10 
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Srr.ciAi. Questions 

1. Ky n scientific tariff tlio Association moann a fixed duty per lb. on the different 
cln.ssc.') of cotton poods imported into India. The Association has in mind a Tariff some* 
wliat similar to that in force in Japan. The A.ssoeintion considers that a hcovj- duty 
should be levied on coarse poods and lower counts of yarn, n moderato duty on medium 
clas--c8 of poods and a low rate of iluly, or t lie present rate, on higher counts and on special 
tJTws of poods which cannot 1 m‘ manufactured in India cconomicnllj'. 

2. We consider that the additional duty which- should bo imposed to enable mills to 
provide for depreciation on plant and machinery, etc., should be about 4*6 per cent. 

Jl. We enclose hcrc^nth the last two n'|)orl« of the Slillowners* ^Iiitual Insurance 
Association, Ltd., for the information of the Hoard. 

At present the Association does not contemplate any other schemes for fire or other 
insurance. 


V 420— 10a 
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Aknexxtbe D 

Housing Accommodation 


The folloiving list gives the particulars regarding Housing Accommodation provided 
by certain members of tihe Bombay hlillowners’ Association to their operatives 


Name of MIU 

No. of 
oi)eratives 
employed 

No. Of 
rooms 
provided 

Bent charged per room 

No. of 
rooms not 
occupied 

Kliatau Malsanji Mills 

2,004 

26 

2 @ Bs. 10-8-0 each 

2 @ „ 7-8-0 „ 

22 @ ,, 5 ,, 

Nil. 

Assur Veerjee 31111s 

1,080 

148 

Bs. 6 

Na. 

Jacol) Sassoon Slills 

5,413 

100 

Bs. 4-8-0 

NO. 

Meyer Sassoon Mills 

2,361 

30 

16 @ Bs. 3-13-0 each 

13 @ „ 0-6-0 „ 

7 @ „ 4-12-0 „ 

Ntt. 

Da^’id MUIs 

3,810 

255 • 

221 ® Its. 7 each 

34 @ ,, 8 

NU. 


1 


Situik Rooms 


Koliinor Stills . . 

3,220 1 
* 1 

i 

801 

including 
20 shops. 

Bs. 7-8-0 Ground Floor. 

„ 8-8-0 First „ 

„ 0-8-0 Second „ 





Double Rooms 





Bs. 13 Ground Floor 
„ 14-8-0 First „ 

„ 15 Second „ 

216 




Shops 





Bs. 20 Ground Floor. 

** fid 1) ff ^ 

/ 

Manoc^ee f eUt Mills 

4,800 

400 

Bs. 3-5-0 average (varying 
from Bs. 24 to Bs. 5). 

Nil. 

Dinshaw FeUt MiUs 

2,500 

(New) 98 
(Old) 56 

Bs. 5 for New 
., 2 for Old. 

Nil. 
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Bornon]! Petit MlUs 

2,250 

157 

07 @ Bs. 2-8-0 eadi 

20 ® „ 3-0-0 „ 

40 @ „ 2-12-0 „ 

Nil. 

Century Mills . . 

5,880 

456 

360 @ Bs. 5 each 

96 @ „ 7 „ 

13 @ Bs. 7 
on 1-8-26. 

Svadeshl Stills . . 

3.200 

564 

and 110 two- 
room galas. 

Bs. 3 to 3-12-0 for rooms 
and Bs. 5-8-0 for two- 
room galas. 

4 two-room 
galas. 

Bombay Dyeing & Slfg. Co. — 
Textile Sitills . . 

Spring Snils .. 

Dye works . . 

3,396 

5,353 

467 

216 

648 

125 

Bs. 2-8-0 

5 

.. 2 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Madhowji Dharamsl Slfg. 
Co. 

2,000 

121 

t 

Bs. 4-8-0 to Bs. 5-8-0 

NU. 

Colaba Land and Still Co. . . 
Jebangir Wadia Still 

1,5171 

518/ 

140 

B.S. 4 to Bs. 6 

Nil. 

Sholapur Spg. Wyg. Co. 

7,849 

727 

t 

1 

Bs. 3-8-0 per double room . . 
Bs. 2-8-0 per single room 
and verandah. 

Bs. 1-8-0 per single room 
without verandah. 

NU. 
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Ajtsexcbe E 

Stalemcnl showing the monthly rales of reages obtaining in various industries in India 



Paper MiUs—iBengat) 
Coolies 
Maebineroen 
Boys 
Women 
BricKlaycis 
Vicemcn 
Blacksmith 
CaJTcntcr 
Bn^cmen 

Army Bool Faetotv—lCatenpore) 
Foremen 

Fitters • • • 'j 

Maclilno operatives 
Accoutrement makers 
Saddlers 

Do. Assistants 
Work Distributor* 

Belt maker 

Cutter 

Currier 

Storemen 

Tanner 

Messenger 

H'oolfrn Mills in A’orlAem Indin 
Card Boom — 
ne.ad Mlstry 
Feeder 
Mixer 

Cartl^rlcaner 
Spare iiand-i 
Mule Koom— 

Head Mlstry . . 

Minder 

Fleeer 

Spare Kami . . . • 

Fiaidiing lieprtui'nt — 
Wadi'.eg.Mid W-'aeiilna Mbtry 
Wa<li!ng»n'l man . 



1921 

10C2 


Bs. 

a, 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

18 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

40 

8 

0 

40 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 
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Note. — The ‘ratee obtaining I'n the rariout departments of cotton mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur are given i'n reports of Wage Census issued by the Bombay Labour Office in 1921 and 1923, 
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Annbxtoe Q 

Hand-Loom Weaving Industry of India 

(By an Indian Correspondent) 

[All rights reserved] 

When people talk of the Indian textile industry, they generally mean the mill industry, 
and leave out of account the hand-weaving industry of India. This is due to two univer- 
sally prevailing misunderstandings. One is that the hand- weaving industry is a small one 
and not of much importance, and the other is that this industry is steadily declining by 
reason of competition of mill-made goods, and may altogether disappear at an early 
date. The fact is that the industry is neither small nor is it declining. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in spite of large recent developments in the Indian textile mill 
industry, the hand-weaving industry is'still comparable in its output to the mill 
industry. And also, during the last thirty years, this industry has been steadily 
thriving in spite of temporary setbacks. 

In the absence of accurate statistics regarding the number and production of hand- 
looms, it may not bo easy to state in exact terms the extent and importance of the hand- 
weaving industry in India. But attempts have been made from time to time to measure 
approximately the total hand-loom production in India from the quantity of yam avail- 
able for hand-looms. The Indian mills produce a certain quantity per annum. To this 
is added the total amount of yarnimportedforthesame year, and from the sum of these 
two figures are deducted the exports and re-exports, whence may be obtained the total 
annual consumption in India of yam. From this total is deducted the amoxmt of yam 
which goes into consumption in mills in India for the production of woven goods, leaving a 
balance which represents the amount consumed in the hand-loom weaving industry in 
the country. For the purpose of calculation, it is assumed that for mill cloth in India 
1 lb. of yam is taken as equal to 4 * 76 yards of cloth and for hand-loom production 1 lb. 
of yam is taken as equal to only 4 yards of cloth. Mr. Cobrough, in his “ Notes on Indian 
Piece-goods Trade,” published by the Government of India, and Mr. R. D. Bell, I.O.S., 
until recently Director of Industries in Bombay, both agree in this assumed proportion in 
respect of yarn and cloth. 

The Exteht of Fbodhotiok. — Taking the year 1924-26 as an example, we find that 
the total weight of yarn produced in Indian mills during the year was 719 million pounds. 
The imports amounted to 66 million pounds, and the exports and re-exports amounted 
to 37^ million pounds. Thus the balance of yam which went into consumption in India 
during the year amounted to 737 million pounds. The mills in India during the year 
produced 1970 million yards of woven goods, and on the basis of 1 lb. of yam being equal 
to 4 ' 76 yards, this meant that the mills consumed 394 million pounds of yam, leaving 343 
million pounds of yarn available for hand-loom production. Assuming that 4 yards of 
cloth were produced per pound of yarn, this gives a total production of hand-loom woven 
goods of 1372 million yards in the year 1924-26. These figures indicate the important 
position that hand-loom industry occupies in India. The position can be further simpli- 
fied as follows : — 

Indian mill-production during 1924-26=1970 million yards. After deducting the 
exports (t.e., 181 million yards), the net Indian mill production available for consump- 
tion in India was 1789 million yards. 

Imports into India daring 1924-26=1823 million yards. After deducting the re-exports 
(f.e., 64 million yards), the net quantity available for consumption in India was 1769 
million yards. 

The hand-loom production— 1372 millfon yards. Therefore, the total Indian consump- 
tion was 1789-f- 1769-1-1372=4930 million yards. Roughly, therefore, the Indian mill 
poduction supplies 36*6 per cent, of the In&an consumption, imported goods about 36 ' 6 
per cent., and hand-loom production about 28 per cent. 

A THBiviHa Ihdtjstby. — T hen again, the hand-loom industry is by no means a decaying 
industry ; it is not only strong but has been steadily gaining in strength. Mr. R. D. Bell 
has shown in a special memorandum how the consumption of yam by hand-looms has 
been steadily increasing. Figures are available only since 1896 (t.e., when the cotton 
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weaver’s point of view they have two clofools. The first is tlint they nro nsnnlly too 
expensive for him, and tlio second is tliat llioy nro sometimes too big for his tiny dwelling. 
So, for his prnotioni purposes, his old-fnshioncd pit loom serves liim right, beennso it costs 
him little, about Rs. .10 on the nvernge in Bombay, and the use of the pit loom enables 
it to bo worked in low-roofed rooms or verandahs. The fij'-shnttlo attachment can bo 
pnrohosod for about Rs. 12, and a meehnnicol dohby for Rs. fi, and both can bo fitted 
within the walls and roofs of the weaver’s humble honso. 

The PnEPAHATony Prooessks. — ^An important need of the hand-weaving industry 
is an improvement in the preparatory processes of warping and sizing. The usual village 
method is to prepare the warp by hand, stretch and spread it on stakes in the open, and 
then brush it with size. An undue proportion of the weaver’s time is spent in these 
preparatory processes. Experiments nro in progress to evolve suitable devices and 
moehnnionl arrangements in the matter of warping and sizing, in the vni'ious weaving 
institutes maintained bj’ most of the Provincial Governments. In certain cases good 
siiccoss has been gained. In ^Indrns n hand-sizing machine has been evolved and has 
proved a'succoss. A now typo of wooden hand-sizing machine has also been constructed, 
in which the jmrn is sized and dried b 3 ' the induction of cold air by moans of a fan. As 
the cost of this mnohino is very low (Rs. 300) it is very likely to bo popular with the hand- 
weaver. In certain cases a suitable kind of power dresser sizer is in use in a central 
locality to supply warps to the weavers. In Bihar, n combined warping and sizing 
machine has been designed and has given good results, though it is too oxpensivo for the 
individual weaver ; but it is being inoroasinglj' used in small hand-loom factories. 

In the case of the hand-looms engaged in woollen manufacture, the principal difliculty 
met ■with is ns regards the supplj* of oven j’nm. The woollen j'nrn is at present handspun 
and offers great difficulties in weaving. There are practicnllj* no woollen mills in India 
which can supplj' j’arn, and, therefore, in certain provinces like Bihar, whore there nro 
a largo number of hand-looms engaged in woollen manufacture, Government is considering 
the establishment of experimental woollen spinning plants to supplj’ yarn to hand- 
weavers. If such experimental plants prove n success, an important stop will have boon 
taken for tho improvement of woollen hand-manufacture. 

Stores and OROA>nsATiox. — Besides tho improvomont in the moehnnionl equipment 
of the hnnd-loom weavers, there nro n number of other problems which also demand 
solution. There is, for example, tho fact that tho weaver is being crushed under a voiy 
load of debt, duo to tho rapacious monoj’-londcr, and from which ho has to bo extricated 
bj’ co-operntivo or other moans. A number of weavers’ oo-oporativo societies have 
recently come into existence and have boon of considerable bonofft to tho weaver. Then 
again problems differ from province to province. In Bilinr, for example, tho spread of 
tho fly-shuttle loom and other improved devices during tho Inst five years has increased 
hnnd-loom production vorj’ considerably, so that tho difficulty now experienced is in 
regard to the marketing of goods. A condition has arisen in which tho weaver has cither 
to work shorter hours or attempt to compote •with the power looms in their own field. 
The solution in such cases is found in introducing tho production of finer cloth of a 
pnrtioulnr class and variety wherein, ■with proper organisation, tho weaver maj’ hope to 
compote with tho mills. As weavers thomsolvos find great difficulty in maldng a start 
with flnor cloth, tho Industries Department in Bihar Tiavo, as an experiment, started 
to organise tho introduction of a “ markin ” or cloth of a standard pattern. Tho yarn 
is given out through tho demonstrators to the weavers, who aro paid a fixed wage for 
their work. It is then taken back again and finished and marked with a trade stamp. 
Departmental stores nro organised which deni in weaving requisites, such ns fiy- 
shuttlos, holds, etc., and sell dyes and finer counts of j’nrn, ns well as purchase the 
“ markin ” cloth after it is made. 

Tho'salo of dyes is another way in which it is necessary to assist tho weavers to compote 
against tho power-loom.'- At present, in every village there is very great ignorance 
regarding tho use of tho no\y artificial dyes, while rondy-dyod yarn, with the exception 
of one or two shades, is much more expensive than it ought to bo..* The weavers are thus 
very much handicapped in producing any kind of coloured or flowered goods, and tho 
sale of dyes, coupled with local demonstrations of tho propor'mothod of .jising them, is 
of great assistance to them. There is a very real and important -cpiiriectiqn- between 
village dyeing and village weaving. . c-. -t. ' 

The Scope for Development. — Such then nro tho problems-of the hand-loom weairing 
industry in India . Though it is possible to measure roughly the extent of the_hnnd-wo ven 
output by tho amount of yarn available for consumption by hand-looms, it is difiicult 
to say how many hand-looms nro actually nt work in the whole of India, and what part 
of tho Indian population is engaged in tho industry. In tli'e census of 1921 an enumeration 
of hnnd-looms was made only in two provinces. In the Madras Presidency, the number 
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Witness No. 1 

Oral evidence ol the Bombay Millownere* Association recorded at 
Bombay on the 2«h, 25th and 26th August, 1926 

The following gentlemen represented the Atisoeintion : — 

A. Geddis, Ksq., Chnirinnn. 

H. P. Modv, Esq., Depiitv Cliairninn. 

SirN. N. Wndin, K.B.E.. C.I.E., 

C. N. Wndin. Esq., C.I.E.. 

N. B. Snklntwnln, Esq., C.I.E.. 

T. Mnloncy, Esq., Secretory. 


President . — There nro two points thnt I should like to mnkc clenr nttho outset of this 
enquiry. The first is thnt this Tnritl Board is not a Currency Commission. It is not 
here to sit in judgment on the finduigs of the Currency Commission nor is it' in any way 
concerned with the general merits of the Government of Indin's exchange policy, past, 
present orfuture. Witnesses who wish to diseiiss these merits have plenty of opportnnitic.s 
of doing so in other ways. TWs Tariff Board is only concerned with cxehnngc quest iomi 
in so fnr ns they nflect the cotton textile industry. 

The second point is thnt except in one respect the proceedings of this Board will, ns 
recommended by the Fiscal Commission, be conducted with the utmost publicity. It 
is obviously, however, out of the question that the affairs of individual mills should be 
publicly discussed before this Board. Any enquiries the Board mnj* wish to make into 
the affairs of individual mills will therefore be made in enmem. 

I think you know that ns far as the Millowncrs' Association are concerned this is merely 
a preliminary examination. The millowncrs arc the body who arc appljing for protection, 
so it is only fair that they should bo given a chance at the end of our enquiry to discuss 
any statements, which have been made to us in the course of the enquiry, * One point 
we hope to go into in some detail ivith you at the end of the enquiry is tfio cost of pro- 
duction. Unfortunately we have no information in regard to this at present. We have, 
as you know, sent out very detailed statomonts which wo hope to get back filled in by 
at least a fairly large proportion of the mills. The sooner they can let us Imvc them 
the better. 


SeotiOk I 
General '• 

Q. The first question I should like to nsk is how many of the Bombay mills belong 
to the Millowners ’ Association ? 

A. About seventy-nine. 

Q. And how many up.coimtry mills belong to the Association ? 

A. Mr, Maloney. — Twenty-five, I think. 

Q. I should like to know how far the up-country mills are active members of the Associa- 
tion. Were they consulted before the original application to the Government of Indhi 
was put in and have they been consulted at every stage of the proceedings ? 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^There was a general meeting of all the members held. Sir, and it was 
decided to ask for this Tariff Board enquiry. 

Q. How many of the up-country mills were present at that meeting ? 

A. We shall have to look it up, I think. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — Mr. Saklatwala and some other persons from the Nagpur mills 
were present. 

Q. Are the up-country mills represented on the Committee of the Millowners* 
Association ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — No, except the Nagpur mills by Mr. Saklatwala. 

A. Saldatwala . — And perhaps the Sholapur mills, and Gurrimbhoy’s Indore mills. 

Q. In short only those mills, up-country, the managing agents of which have milla 
in Bombay. 

Then, we should like to know something about the exact functions of the Millowners’ 
Association.^ Is it merely a body which collects and circulates information or does it 
take any active executive action on behalf of the mills ? 

A. ilfr. Geddis . — W e always take executive action. Sir, in connection with any business 
that comes forward. 
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Thoro was a glass industry at Widnes for instance which became entirely extinct. In 
Lancashire there was a very large glass industry at one time. It is now absolutely extinct. 
' A. Mr. Mody. — We are talldng of the main cause- of the present depression being 
permanent ; we are not talldng of the depression being permanent just yet. We say 
the main causes of the present depression seem to be of a permanent character. That 
is what we referred to. 

Q. Then, it necessarily follows that the depression itself will - be of a permanent, 
character ? 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^It does not necessarily follow. 

' Q. Can j^ou give us any idea of the probable course of the price of cotton ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^I am' afraid that is a question that no one has any information', 
about. 

A. SirN.N. Wadia. — ^We should bo millionaires to-morrow if we only knew what 
cotton is going, to do in a week or a fortnight. 

Q. I thought that would probably be your reply. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. — ^It depends on what the American rate is going to be. In the- 
last 24 hours it has gone up there. 

Q. I am not quite sure as to your views about the effects on the industry of a rise or 
fall in the price of raw cotton ? 

A. Sir N. N. irndiff. — We have given you a complete answer. Sir. 

Q. Yes, but I cannot quite make out what your considered views are. 

A. There are advantages as well as disadvantages.* 

Q. On which side is the balance 7 

A. “A further fall in the price of raw cotton might have a stimulating effect on con- 
sumption of yarn and piecegoods if followed by a steady low level of prices thereafter,, 
but a continually falling market such as there has been for the past few years has a 
very detrimental effect on the extent of purchases made by dealers in the various consum- 
ing centres. Moreover, a further fall in the price of cotton would adversely affect all mills 
which have unsold stocks of cloth owing to the lower price which would be realised for 
future contracts. A fall in the price of cotton would also lower the ratio of the cost of 
cotton to total cost of production and would thus encourage competition from 
countries with depreciated exchanges.” 

Q. Quite so. 'What I want to Imow is which on balance would help you more, a rise- 
or a fall 7 

A. That remains to be seen. There again wo cannot be prophets. 

- Q. 2Co, but as a millowner you might be able to give us some idea7 

A. If the prices are steady and the dealers regained confidence, there is no question 
that owing to lower prices of cotton, the offtake of yarn and piecegoods would increase- 
To that extent wo should be benefited. 

Q. But on the whole, I think you would prefer cotton remaining at the present level 7' 

A. It does not matter whether it is the present level or not. We want a steady 
price. 

A. il/r. Geddis. — It will be better for us if the cotton market keeps steady, but it 
never keeps steady, it is always fluctuating. 

■Q. What we are trying to get at is whether a fall in the price of the raw material would 
be more advantageous than a rise. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — A permanent lower level of price if that is your question 7 

Q. Wo will first take a “ permanent ” fall and then a ‘‘ temporary ” fall. 

A. Si.' N. N. Wadia. — ^It would be an advantage to a certain extent to have a lower 
level of price if it did not encourage competition from countries with depreciated 
exchanges. 

A. Mr. Sal-lahvala. — If I understand your question. Sir, as a general one I think for 
the present ns my colleagues have said we would welcome a steady cotton price. On the- 
whole a low price for cotton stimulates demand because stocks are more readily saleable- 
Of course we are more concerned -vrith the margin between manufacturing cost and sale 
price. If your question is a general one, I think a lower cotton market stimulates demand 
for cloth by lower prices. 

• A. Mr. Mody. — H yon are referring to trade conditions of the present day, then 
we would much rather have a steady cotton market for the reason that our stocks will be 
very adversely affected by a drop in cotton prices. 

Q. .Quite so. In any case your opinion seems to be that a steady level of prices or a 
fall would be of more help to you than a rise. Is that so 7 

.A. Mr. Mody. — ^A steady level of prices. 
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Q. A steady level or a fall would bo more. helpful than a rise ? 

A. Sir N. A’, irarfia. — A steady level of prices is certaiuly more advantageous than 
anseorfall. 

Q. Yes, but. wo want to know whether a fall would bo more advantageous than a rise 
on balance ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. — As Mr. Mody said, if cotton went up, stocks could be disposed of 
at a better price. 

Q. But, if the price of cloth went up that would check consumption, would it not t 

A. Mr. Modi/. — ^Not necessarily, because if the consiuuers of stocks came to the 
conclusion that cotton was steadying up, there would bo n better and more steady demand 
for cloth. It is the fear which is now operating in the minds of the dealers as well as 
consumers that cotton is stcadUy going down that prevents them both from placing large 
orders. When pricesJlnctuate, the result is there is a general nervousness in consuming 
centres. 

Q. It is not until the dealers and cvci^'body else come to believe that the price of 
raw cotton has reached rook bottom that you can expect a turn of the tide ? 

A. Sir N. AT. Wadia. — Ifot necessarily. Sir. There are other factors if you mean the 
turn in price. If wo get a steady market it will help to inspire confidence and dealers 
will be able to deal. That is what we want. 

Q. Cotton must reach rock bottom ; sooner or later the question is when it is going 
to do so. About that you have no idea ?' 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^It all depends on the crops in America. Short crops make prices 
high. You can never reach a permanent rock bottom price. 

Q. There is some level of price which is bound to be the bottom price wherever it is f 

A. That could not be permanent. You must get j-our fluctuations. 

Q. What I mean is that there must bo a lowest level, but I do not mean that it 
stays there when it has got there. 

A. I do not see what advantage it would be to us. Tho lowest level might be at that 
level only for a week. "... 

A. Mr. SaJdatwala. — .We were told sometimo ago that 20 cents was the grou-ing price m 
America but since then it has been as low ns 17 cents. So, how can we know what*is 
the lowest price ? There is no limit. 

A. Sir y. y. Wadia. — ^There may be a limit in the ideas of certain people. We were 
told that 20 cents was the cost at which cotton could-be produced. To-day the cost 
ranges round 17 cents. So, it is merely the view of the individual whnt the lowest 
price is. ■»vas or will be. 

Q. There must be a lowest price ? 

A. Before the war America used to say that it cost them 12 cents to produce cotton. 
Since the war they have been saying that they cannot produce cotton under 20. And 
now as Mr.'Saklatwala has pointed out, you see a distinct phenomenon. A large 
acreage is grown at 17 'cents although they say that they cannot produce it under 
20 cents. Li tho samb way we have seen fluctuations in Broach cotton for instance. 
It had been as low as Es. 130 per candy and we have had it as high as Ks. 900 per eandy. 
World factors dominate the position.' So you cannot say at any moment what is the 
lowest price that a certain crop will fetch. • 

Q. It is rcjilly a question of what people think is going to bo the lowest price ? 

A. It depends also at the same time on the demand Jn the various countries of the 
world. The price is not regulated by the supply but by the law of supply and 
demand. If the industry were flourishing and Germany and Erance buy as they 
were doing a few years ago. the price would be 20 cents or more for the same crop. 
You cannot tell at the moment what the lowest price will be of a eertain crop. 

Q. You say in answer to Question 5 that except for good mills with reserves, mills 
generally in Bombay are at present realising no profits. What has the question of 
reserves' to do with it ? 

A, Eeserves save interest in working charges. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — Yes, that is what happens. It is the savmg in interest charges 
that enables those mills to bring down the cosh 

Q. I agree that it is so. I rvanted to bring that out. We will come to the saving 
in interest charges later on. 

Can you give ns an idea of the number of mills now working at a profit and the 
nmnber working at a loss ? 

A. Sir y. y.'Wadia. — ^Forl925? Ithink I can give yon a fair idea. 
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Q. One cannot regard 1926 as a normal year. How long did the strike in 1926 last ? 

A. — ^21- months. 

Q. I am thinking of conditions to-day. I want a rough idea of how many mills are 
working at a profit and how many at a loss. 

A. — I do not'think there is any mill making a profit. 

Q. Some at any rate I think do ? 

A. — Yes, they had contracts at higher rates and perhaps they dropped and are now 
holding the habj'. They cannot make any profits now. ' At to-day’s price of cotton 
nnd cloth they cannot make any profits. 

Q. Has not the fall in the price of cotton and of cloth this year been more or 
less in proportion' to that last year ? 

A. — ^No, Sir, I think cloth has dropped more than cotton in the last few months. 

Q. As far as I have been able to make ont the index figures, they show that the 
price of cotton since September last has gone down far more than the price of cloth. 

A. — ^Price of cotton ? 

Q. The index figures I have worked out show that for September last year the price 
of cloth was 180 and that of cotton 182, and to-day it is 170 for cloth and 147 for 
cotton. 

A. ilfr. C. N. TTadia. — do not know where you have got those figures from. 

Q. They are based on the figures for cloth and cotton for 1914. If the index numbers 
for cloth and cotton for 1914 are taken as 100, in September last year the price of 
cloth was 180 and that of cotton 182. In Jime this year the price of cloth was 170 and 
that of cotton 147. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. What is the inference. Sir ? 

Q. The inference is that to-day the margin between the price of cloth and cotton is 
wider than it was a year ago. 

A. — We have said in one of our statements that you cannot compare by percentages 
cotton and cloth, because the fixed charges go on at the same rate. They remain 
steady, 

Q. Has there been no marked reduction in fixed charges since a year ago ? 

A. — No. If you take the percentage basis it varies very materially, Sir. 

A. Jlfr. Maloney. — Sir, may I make a statement 7 I do not t hink it is correct to 
take the index number in the case of cloth and cotton and from that deduce that the 
margin between cloth and cotton has decreased or increased for the simple reason 
that you should take the actual value per pound of cotton against the actual value 
per pound of cloth. I have done that and I find that the margin has decreased in the 
last six months and not increased. The reason is that cotton is half the price of cloth 
and your cotton index number must fall at about twice the rate of fall in the index price 
of cloth to maintain the same margin. I have got the actual prices per lb. of cotton and 
long cloth roughly graphed. 

Q. Will you put that in ? 

A. ilfr. Maloney. — ^Yes (Annexure). 

Q. That is a very important point that I am glad you have brought out. I take 
it that, as regards the fall in the price of cloth not corresponding with the fall in the 
price of cotton and that of other commodities, your view would he that your costs of 
manufacture have not fallen in the same ratio as the prices of commodities ? 

A. ilfr. Oeddis. — ^That is correct. 

Q. You hold that since last year at any rate the costs of manufacture have not fallen 
at all ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — They have fallen a little during the last year. 

Q. In what respect ? 

A. — In total cost there has been a fall of about three pies a pound owing to stores 
being slightly cheaper. The excise duty has gone oS too. 

President. — I think we will deal with the question of organization later on when we 
come to question of remedies, but there is one point that I should like to 'ask you 
about. Is the organisation of the Jute Millownms in Calcutta any closer than that of 
the cotton millowners in Eombay ? 

A. 'What do you mean by “ closer ”, Sir ? 

Q. I think that is fairly obvious. Do the Jute Millowners do anything for their 
members which you do not ? 

A. I cannot say. 

MO T 420 — llo 
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Q. Wliat slops have you takon to organiso yonrsolvos to moot tlio present depression 
othor than to mnko n domnnd for this onquiiy 7 
A. Wo raado. olTorts Inst yonr. Wo doetdod on a roduction in wages — a eonsidorablc 
reduction. 

Q. A roduction of wages which did not ovontuato 7 

A. Bocauso Iho Govornment of Bombay mndo us promise that if tho oxciso duty was 
taken away, wo would agree to restore the wages to their old lovol and wo did it. 

A. Mr. G. N. irnrfia. — ^Thoy laid down this condition. Wo got this help on condition 
that tho cut should bo restored. That was tho consideration. When tho excise duty 
was abolished, wo had to restore wages. 

Q. ITavo you dono anything else 7 

A. Sir'N.N. Wadia. — Wo have cut down overhead charges sinco last yoar and trade 
has organised in various ways. We reduced insurnneo charges on our mills by 25 to 
33 per cent. Wo have boon nblo to reduce tho insurnneo on our hands by 33 per cent, 
sinco Inst year. Wo nro doing nil wo can to help ourselves in tho little things wo can 
do. But a larger remedy is required. 

Q. Do you do anything in tho way of comparing coals between one mill and another 7 
I understand that in the United Kingdom there nro many Associations which take 
stops to circulato detailed costs in the various factories belonging to members of the 
Association, calculated on the average of several of tho moro ofliciont firms. 

A. Not to our knowledge. 1 know Lancashire. I do not think the Cotton Federation 
there has over dono that. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. — I have never heard that and they are more jealous there 
than wo nro hero, ns far ns ray knowledge goes, ns to tho secrecy ‘with which they keep 
their costs up their sleeves. 

Q. With regard to Q. 12, I should like to have your opinion, generally speaking, 
ns to whether you would consider that it is the depression in tho industry that has sent 
tho mills inontionod in your reply to that question into liquidation and caused others to 
close down 7 Might not that result hnvo oomo about in some other way, for instance 
owing to tho competition of tho bettor managed' mills 7 
A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— Vfo do not think so. Sir, in normal times, wo do not think 
this would hnvo happened. For instance, they could have carried yam to China and 
carried bn just in tho same way. 

Q. But surely there is such a dilloicnco in normal times between good and bad mill? 
that the bad mills must go out 7 
A. Not necessarily in normal times. In bad times they might. 

Mr. Qeddis. — ^In view’ of tho fact that spindles and looms have not increased 
matorinlly, those mills, aoeording to your argument, should have gone into liquidation 
long ago. 

Q. Tho looms have increased. 

A. But not tho inill industry of Bombay.' Those mills should have gone into liquidation 
long ago. Possibly they would have if tho war had not saved them. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^According to Table 1, there wore 82 mills in 1898 and the 
number of mills in Bombay is tho samo today. 

A. Mr. Subba Kao. — ^Has thsro boon any amalgamation of mills 7- 
A. Not very material. Consider also tho fact that not a single now mill has been 
built since 1914. 

■ -Q. But is it not dub to other causes suoh as municipal restrictions 7 
A. Mr. Mody. — ^Thoso camo only recently, in 1922. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — While wo aro on this subject, Q. 12, you may make a note, .Sir, 
that the mills that are going into liquidation aro sold at a song and there is one instance 
where a mill has been sold to a ootton broker and tho Japanese are sharing in that mill 
as partners. 

President. — Aro you prepared to mention the name of the mill 7 ‘ - 

A.' Yes ; the Diamond mill and Mr. Anandlal Podar is tho ostensible buyer. 

Q. What do you mean by “ song ” 7 
A. At a very cheap price. 

Q. I think it has a paid up capital of about 39 lakhs. 

. A. But if you take tho number of spindles and looms there, you could not instal a 
new mill at that price. Then you must take this further fact into account : that m 
Japan no foreigner is allowed to hold or possess any mill, not even any shares. 
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Q. TIio Dinniond Mill lins nbout 3-J,riOO npindlcs nncl 768 looms and the paid-up capital 
is ;?0 lakhs, nccordinp to your last roturn. 

A. That mill was sold for Rs. M lakhs. 

Q. What would it. cost to orcct a mill of that, size now 7 . 

A. I think about .(5 lakhs. 

Why don’t you purchase it 7 

A. Wo have Rot no money. The (lovernmenl- of India has deprived us of 
.our money. 

linjn Hart Kishati Kaul : In answer to Q. 1 you .say “ Tho Rombay mill industry has 
also to meet the full force of competition from foreign eoimtrics owing to its situation at 
the port of importation.” I should like to understand what exaetlj'^you mean 
by that. 

A. You see the Japanese bring their rloth to the port of IBombay and sell it in 
Roinbay and the Roinliay mills have to meet the severe competition. If Japanese goods 
ore put into .Mnnedabad, they would have to pay railway freight from Bombay to Ahmed- 
:ihiid and Ahmedahad mills will be to that extent at an advantage. But Bombay being 
the port of disembarkation, we have not got that advantage. 

(}. That is, they can sell in Bombaj’ without tho addition of railwaj’ freight 7 
Yes. 

tj. Then in the same answer you .s.ay ‘‘Bombay i.s further from the cotton fields and 
the consuming markets of India." And it i.s consequently in a worse position 7 
To a certain extent, yes. 

Q. Do you mean to imply that Bombay is not an ideal place for tho mill industry 7 

A. It does not ntvessarily follow. But when you compare Bombay with npcountry 
centres which are sitnated in the heart of the cotton districts, Bombay to that extent is 
di-.advantaged. 

(J. You think these are very iinportant factor-s, being in tho heart of the cotton produ- 
cing districts and being nearer the centre of distribution 7 

A. For instance, take the Cawnporc mills. They are situated in the cotton districts 
thcm«elvcsand they havegot a big cloth market on the spot. They practically save 
double freight. So you naturally understand that they are at an advantage to that extent 
in (hat respect. 

Q. That is exactly the point I am making. It has been suggested to us that Bombay is 
now not tho place for cotton mills, and that they should all be taken donii. 

A. I do not agree with that ; because we have certain advantages ns well ns disadvan- 
tages. For instance, wc can command cotton from all over India whilst Cawnporc 
c.innot command .Southern India cotton. Forinstance, Cawnporc mills get short 
.•••taplc cotton on advantageous terms. 

(}. So you think that in respect of tho Bombay mills, your advantages arc greater than 
the disadvantages 7 

A. I would not say that. I think the disadvantages more than counterbalance the 
advantage.s as long ns wc have no export trade. If we had flourishing export trade, wc 
should he much better oil. 

Q. That is the criterion 7 With export trade your advantages are probably greater 
than your disadvantages and if the export trade is extinguished, your disadvantages -nTll 
probably be greater — I mean assuming that 7 

A. Wc cannot answer assumptions. 

Q. But do I understand yon to mean that 7 

A. Not ncccssarilj’. If we had a brisk export trade, wo should have certain advantages 
which would counterbalance to a certain extent certain disadvantages. 

Q. Otherwise, your disadvantages will weigh more 7 

A. You must make the deduction yourself. I won’t say thot. 

Q. In answer to Q. 2, ns regards the world factors being permanent, is a continuous 
fall in tho price of cotton a world factor 7 

A. To a certain extent yes : but that is not all. 

'Q. That is one of the factors 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. As the President remarked, there probably was a crisis in Japan in 1920-21 and the 
imports from Japan decreased perceptibly in 1920-21 or 1921-22. 

A. I do not think so. 
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report. 1 will give nn CNnmjiIc when tnlking nboiil taxation. In England they have 
taken away the Company's super tax or the Corporation tax. They have reduced the 
income tax from Os, to •>.«. hut the Government of India have not ; on the other hand 
they went to pul on further taxation. 

liaja Ilari Kishan Kaul . — That is a question wo are not dealing with. As regards 
organisation, you will remember that the Indian Trade Commissioner for East Africa 
in 1022 referred to the fact that the markets were passing from j'our hands into those of 
the .Tapanese T Was any action taken thereon ? ilo you remember whothcr any action 
was taken and nn effort, made to maintain n hold on the market ? 

A. I will look that up. 

Q. Then enn yo\i toll us, if any steps have been taken or are being taken to organise 
to avail yourselves of t he ivbates granted V For instance, the N. W. Railway have granted 
n rebate of two-thinls of the freight on nil merchandise going to Persia ri'o Karachi, 
Diizdnp and Dilbnrdin V 

A. -Ifr. Malapfif . — ^The attention of nil members has been drawn to the fact that 
there is a speeinl rate. 

Q. When you have nn Association and when you get a certain advantage, are you 
content, with merely drawing the attention of the members and do j’ou not take any 
concerted action to avail yourscU'cs of the concession ? 

A. The dealers themselves take action. 

Q. I nm talking of organisation. Ts there nn organisation for doing that, for taking 
advantage of such opportunities ? 

A. Mr. Gftlilix . — It is surely for the individual net on of the mills. The Association 
doc'i not sell or do nny selling on behalf of the members. 

Prriidrnl. — ^I'he .Tapanese have export guilds which pay special attention to the- 
export trade. 

A. Sir A'. A*. Il’of/in. — Do you want us to start trusts in India ? 

Itajn Unri Kishan KauJ . — Xot trusts. The question is, have you got nny means by 
which you assist tho«e who want to sell their proiluee T 

A. We ilrnw attention to the fact that certain facilities have been granted and they 
will take action. 

Q. Y on ilraw attention but there is no organisation which invites people to take advan- 
tage of such eoncession easily Y 
A. No. 

Q. Is it not n fact that in many stations therenre three or four mills each with a sexmrato 
installation for power } In some stations n certain number of mills have got separate 
installations for electric power. 

President . — ^Thc Association have dcfinitcls’ disclaimed nny intention of 
representing the iiilcre.sts of the up-country mills although there ore 26 up-country 
members. 

A. Mr. ,Sal1atirala . — That is a very simple question to answer. Jinny of the mills 
up-country were erected before electric jiowcr on a large scale enme into force. For 
instance, taking Sholnpur, it is only Intel)' that Jlr. Goculdns has started n central station 
by which he is prepared to supply power. But the mills at Sholnpur were established 
long before he started n central power station nnd they had got their own power engines 
established long before electric power was over thought of. 

llaja llari Kishan Kaul . — Whnt I nm driving at is this. In some stations we 
have noticcd.,that mills are being built nnd extensions are made nnd power houses are 
being built time after time. But if there was an organisation, they could have built a 
central power house ; nil the mills might have combined nnd taken their power from it. 

A. But electric power houses have only been brought into operation of Into years, 
whereas some of the mills are 20 or 30 years old, in Sholnpur for instance. 

Q. I only want to ask you whether nny organisation exists which makes it possible 
for nil the mills to combine in such a joint concern ? 

A. There is nothing to prevent them from doing that. 

Q. I only want to know, on the question of organisation, whether there is any concerted 
action or whether there is nny possibility of concerted action ? 

A. If each of those mills is a separate financial concern, how can they take concerted 
action ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — It would mean that all the offices would have to share one ofiSce 
building. 
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■ 0- -there must be some limil. The only wa3' ironld be to start a central power 
station to which rlillcrcnt companies could subscribe and take shares. I want to know 
whether that would be possible ? 

A. Yes; itispossiblcifj'ou start a separate corporation. 

A. Mr. C, N. II adia. — Jlut is it at the back of 3’oiir mind that such a central generat- 
ing station generates power much cheaper than individual mills ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is incorrect ; because the jiower required in cotton mills is so large that each 
individual mill can generate power just ns chcapl3* ns a central station. 

Q. As regards these mills, 3*00 have answered Question 12 gcnerall3'. You have not 
told us, in fact, what is the main cause of their going into liquidation and so on. Can 
3'ou give us an idea of what has brought about this condition ? It is not merel3' the 
present depression. Things have probablv* been going from bad to worse for* some 
time. 

A. Mr. Mody — Continued losses ; that is the obvious answer. 

Q. So it is not due to the present depression ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. — Suroh' it is duo to the present depression. 

•Q. Continued losses since when ? 

A. jlfr. Mody. — Since 1922. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia . — During the existence of our industr3’ for the last thirt3- years, 
■except for two or three periods when we got prospcril3* as a result of war, we have 
been suffering from depression for one cause or another. 

Q. We are dealing now with the present depression. Arc you prepared to say that 
the financial failure of these mills is due entirel3' to the present depression ? 

A. Sir N, Y. IFodio. — ^It is always the last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back. 

President. — Three 3'cars, of losses following on five 3‘cars of unexampled prosperit3’, 
1018 to 1923 ? 

A. Y^es. 

Mr. Subba Jiao. — ^With regard to a question of fact, 3'Ou said that in Japan there was 
no depression in 1920 or if there was one they made no efforts to meet it. Tins is the 
American Report I have on the Japanese cotton industrs*. It says that there was a 
•depression in 1919-1920 and that the cotton companies did restrict the number of days 
■of work. First they took action to reduce the number of worldng dn3’s by four days 
a month. Later on the3’ decided to reduce operations b3’ 30 per cent. Thus there was* a 
depression and the3' did make some effort to meet it. 

A. Sir N. N. IVadia. — But the four days was the Sunday stoppage which they had 
not before. 

Q. Any way that is the fact brought out by an impartial outsider. The next thing 
is that I'want to get 3'our impressions and correct my o\m impressions os to certain 
facts. I have taken my figures frqm 3-our statistical abstract and I draw certain 
inferences from the figures which you ma3'' examine. In view of the fact that 
the number of spindles has increased but not the amount of 5'nm, would I be right in 
saying that the capacity for spinning has been outrunning actual production ? 

A. I do not follow the figures. 

Q. I have taken them from 3’our returns. I have taken the number of spindles 
at the end of 1903 and then at the end of 1925. Of course there was the 
■strike. Then I have taken the production into account for the years 1902-03 and 
1924-25. How would it be correct to say, allowing for the strike in 1924 for a couple 
■of months in Bombay, that the capacity for production of yarn has outnm actual 
■production ? 

A. You have taken the total production and not deducted therefrom the yam used 
for weaving. 

Q. The yarn produced in mills 7 

A. You must compare what 3’ou put in the market. 

■Q. I am speaking of the capacity of production in the mills _ 

A. Mr. Mody. — Have you taken into account the reduction in the hours of work 7 

Q. I have not. 

A. That is a very material point. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — We will give a repty to-morrow ; we have not studied these 
figures 
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Q. Pleaso look at tko figures in the last column giving 
<Trey goods and coloured goods. IVould I bo right m saying that there is a shift from 

'grey goods to coloured goods, especially in Bombay City / Unmlitv Tslnncl 

A. I donot thinkyouean oomparo poreentnges. lor insl^ancc, InUo Borabaj I n . 

You say in these figures that the grey goods produced in 190.j^03 

369 million yards and those in 1924-26 to 606 million yards, picrctoro jou uill snj the 
percentage increase is about 64. and with respect to coloured goods your figVres 
y . .fa. ’')2 million yards nndin 1924-26, 368 million yards. Ihcroforo 


i yuiua •f ~ , , 

iVcll, if you take percentages on smaller quanutics. 
Is there a shift or not ? Look at the table 


that in 1902-03 they were 102 
the increase in percentage is 368. 

■of course, they will be uvong. 

Q. I only want to know the movement. 

-of figures and let mo know to-morrow. ^ a 

Let us get on to the facts relating to depression. In the first place you say tliat 
the intensity is greater in Bombay than in the up-country centres. Is it so ? Is that 
borne out by any of your records 1 Is it borno out by the statement of profits that Inc 
Bombay mills have been making as compared with the profits of the up-country mills V 
A. You have got the figures of profits. 

President . — ^\Ve have not got the figures for up-countiy mills. 

Mr. Subba Boo.— I want you to tell us what the facts arc in regard to up-country mills. 
A. IVo did not take the up-country mills into account when we prepared that statr- 
.ment for Bombay' mills. 


Q. Can you supply us with information about the up-country mills ? 

A. We cannot get the figures of the up-country mills, because there arc a great many 
private companies. 

Q. You say the intensity’ is greater here. I want to know what data you have to 
:support that statement. Is it a matter of inoro general impression ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Then in answer to Question 4, as to whether you consider that, unless the present 
margin between the price of raw col ton and the price of yarn and piece-goods increases, 
-any mills now worlting will be compelled to close down, you answer in the nflirmativc. 
What are the directions in which the margin may bo increased ? In what different 
ways could the margin between raw cotton prices and the prices of yarn niid 
piece-goods bo increased ? 

A. That we have shown in our original statement, by reduction of costs for instance. 

Q. Is the alternative implied not lower costs but liighor prices ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Everywhere we find that when there is depression there is a decline in production. 
Is that borne out by; the figures of the Indian cotton industry ? If there is a depression 
•in a given industry, the number of labourers falls off, the amount of production falls off 
■and so on. Is that true of the Indian cotton industry, especially in Bombay ? 

A. It is not necessarily so. 

Q. Therefore the depression in the Indian cotton industry is not a depression in produc- 
tion or a deduction in labour employed, but a depression of profits only ? 

A. I do not quite understand you. 

Q. This is my point ; In other countries, -when there is anything lilto alternation from 
prosperity to depression, what happens is that mills or tho various businesses reduce their 
•operations, for instance, by decreasing the number of labourers and thereby reducing 
the output. But so far as tho figures here go, the Indian mill industry, even in Bombay, 
seems to be increasing its output and not decreasing it. 


A. If there was not outside competition and wo were not afraid of somebody’ else coming 
-and taking wr marke'te, wo might logically consider reduction in production. But as 
outside competition is there, we are not going to allow them to get a strong foot- 

President.—rho depression is not such that a single mill in Bombay is not working at 
the moment ? That is, there is not a single mill in Bombay which is not working at the 
Tuoinciit ? Even tlio Eiemond mill is TvorMug at present. 

^ Eyery mill has to work in order that it may live. If, as 

JMr. Subba Eao^ says, you discharge the labourers and curtail production, you raise the 
-cost of production by doing so and therefore your last stage will be worse than your first 
stage. Therefore in order to live, although we may be losing, we have got to continue 
wortog in OTder to compete with the stock coming in from outside. Otherwise, our 
-•conoition will be worse. Is it what you want ? 

Mr.Svbba£ao.~Th&t is not what I want, but I take it as your reply. 

A. Agam from coming from a six days week to five days week, we found out that 
•our cost would go up by J anna, because the spinning prices remain the same. 
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Q- 5o you are tryinc to keep the piodnctfon at the same level as before or even trsinsr 
to increase the production to keep domi your costs by distributing overhead 
charges over a larger volume of production and secondiv to continue 'to emplov 
labourers and not disrharge then i 

A. Yes. 

Q. 'With regard to the t-prelve nulls mentioned, is it possible for you non- or later to 
give us information about their history before the boom? "We -sv^t to kno— trhat rms 
happening to them before the boom," urhether they made any profits then- Conld von 
give ns their balance sheets or some mformation on a reliable* basis I It is not suEeisnr 
to say that they are non- in trouble. 

A. We avill try and see if we can get it. 

Q. We caimot draw any conclusion from their present condition unless we have that 
information. We want to know if they are merely weaklinrs or whether thev were dcinc 
well before the boom. 

One question about world factors or causes that anc-ct the cotton industrv throughout 
the world. Tour reply seems to imply that these factors are of no special imnortance 
in India. 2Cow as 1 understand, after the war. there has been a shiftinu of balance 
of advantage from the food producing countries to the mancfacturinn countries. The 
prices of foodstuffs have not ri'on so high as those of the manufactsued coods- That 
means that the demand for manufactured goods is bound to be reduced as*^ a result of 
the relation between food products and manufactured goods. Boss that not affect 
India also 7 

A. Sir y. y. JTcdia. — ^I think these are all problems which yon might well refer to the 
Economic Enquiry Committee, and not to us. Sir. That is the best answer that I can 
give. 

Q. If the purchasing power of the buyer has been reduced or has i:ot increased. 

A- What is the purchasing power ! Again that is attributed to various causes. 
3Jy friend Sir BasU Blacket't says one fhing and Sir Charles limes says another 
thing. 

Q. Bat let os take the fact. The fact is that he eai^ot get cs high a price for his goods 
relatively as he has got to jvay for the finished goods because the demand for tbern is 
reduced. Surely the countries in Europe and elsewhere cannot offer for raw materials 
and foodstuffs sufficiently high prices. Would that not react upon the purchassg 
power of the Indian consumer I 

A. Jfr. Jloly. — It won't. Your question is beyond me to answer. 

Q. I won't press it. Ton say the world factors have no infiuesce whatever. But the 
main factoris the relation between the agriculrnral commodities and manufactured 
Eoods and India producing foodstuffs is affected by that factor. That is what I 
suggest. 

Tfr. JTajinudar. — Are the spinning ttiTIIs losing more than the weaving miffs t 

A- ^’I'r A'. A". TTcaTa. — ^I think so. 

Q. B[ave the financiallv weak TniH^ suffered more than those with ample finance f 

A- Yes. 

Q. Have the mills producing grey cloth suffered most i 

A. I don't think so. All thtHs produce both grey cloth and coloured doth. 

Q. With reference to the closing down of mills and discharmng of labour in 
hard times, once you discharge labour, would you be able to get the same kind of 
labour ? 

A. I doubt it. The labour is bound to be disorganised. 

Q. And the machinery also would suffer I 

A. Of course ; in every establishment it would suffer. 

Q. What percentage of the np-conntiy mills are members of the Bombay 3IiIIowners 
Association t 

A. Out of S37 milla in India. 73' in Bombay are mem'beis of the Hfflowners 
Association and 27 belong to np-country. 

Tfr. JJcJr:'jd<:r. — As regards the jute mills, yon are aware that the jnte m2- 
owners have taken to restriction of production ? That is not possi'Dle in the case -or 
cotton mills ? 

A- ^ir A*. A*. TTcdia. — I do not see how it can be possible. Theirs is a monopolist 
indu str y and they have not to suffer competitioa from outside. 
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Seoxion II 

Nature and extent of competition between imported goods and those of 
Indian manufacture 

President. — ^In your original statement submitted to the Board you have gone a long’ 
•vray back. I am not quite sure myself whether this is not rather past history. We are- 
here to isonss the causes of the present depression. You attribute the begimnings of 
your trouble to the loss of the Chinese market for yarn, going back to the closing of the 
mints in 1893. But ^d not Japan go on to a gold basis in 1898' ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^Yes. 

Q. Did that not put Japan practically in the same position as India from that time- 
onwards ? You were both dealing with a silver country. The closing of the mints in. 
1893 made India a gold exchange standard coimtry t 
A. Japan got the advantage first. 

Q. But you had the advantage at the end of five years. You had by that time recover- 
ed to some extent from the dislocation which Japan was then beginning to pass through. 
Admitting that the closing of the mints brought about a dislocation in India, at the end 
of five years you were in a stronger position than Japan which was just beginm'ng to pass- 
through the difficult period ? 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. — ^We had five j’ears of currency trouble and our pockets were 
empty. 

Q. But the mill industry in India was then a stronger industry than the Japanese 
industry which was only beginning at that time ? 

A. Yes,. Another fact was that the Japanese ratio of silver was of a lower standard' 
than ours. I think the Japanese standard was considerably lower than la. 4d. 

Q. You say that the closing of the mints meant that you had to sell your goods in. 
China at sacrifice prices! You have not produced any evidence before us t3 show that 
you were actually selling at sacrifice prices. In 1893 you yourself recorded a slow and 
steady advance of prices in China. What I want to know is whether it was not this 
which kept the yarn trade in China alive. In 1903 for instance China was importing 
^ 360 million pounds of yam. In 1924 she imported only 84 million pounds of which I 
' think 63 millions came from Japan and 21 nfiUions from India t 

Sir N. N. TTodfa. — I do not understand. In 1900 there were only 550 thousand 
spindles, but now there are 34 nuUions. 

Q. The point I am leading up to is this. From 1893 onwards China had to buy yam^ 
from somewhere. She could not get it from Japan because the Japanese industry was- 
not then in a position to supply it. Therefore she had to take Indian yam ? 

A. At sacrifice prices. You will see the number of spindles in Japan in 
1899 was 107 thousand and in 1902 it was 381 thousand. She progressed in five- 
years. 

Q. But even so from 1893 onwards China had to buy yam from somewhere 7 
A. She' bought it from Japan when possible and increased her spindles. 

Q. The exports of yam from India to China took 16 years- to show an appreciable- 
decrease. Is not that a very long time 7 , 

A. When a man has got a trade he does not want to let it go but will cany it on even 
. at a loss. 

Q. Have you any figures to show at what price you were selling yarn in China during 
those fifteen years 7 If you attach importance to this I think it is up to you to give 
us figures which will show that you were selling at sacrifice prices for fifteen years, in- 
other words that you were dumping in China 7 
A. How could we dump in China 7 China was not producing an3rthing. No, Sir- 
You used the word * dumping ’ ; so, I must say that China was not producing any- 
thing then. How then could you use the word ‘ dumping ’. 

Q. If you were selling at sacrifice prices, you were selling at lower prices than in India 7 
A. Not necessarily Sir. I do not agree with you there again. 

Q. If you were selling in China at the same price that you were selling in India how 
could you be losing in your yam trade 7 

A. China was taking from us 10s, 12s and 14s. In these we wanted only small 
quantities for India. 

Let us know what exactly is the statement you want. We will look it up. 
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Q. My pointiB this— I mysolf do not attach much importance to this point, hut yon do. 
You attribute your troubles, your present troubles, largely to the loss of the China trade 
in yarn, the origin of wliieh you state was the ourreney policy of 189?. and you say that ns 
.a result of that you had to sell your yarn in China at sacrifice prices and that this has 
reacted on you up to the present day. I think that if you hold that view; it is up to you 
to establish by facts and figures that you were actually selling in China at a price which 
did not give you at any rate a margin of profit that you had a right to expect. 

A. I do not understand how correctly to answer your remarks. But ii you will 
turn to Table 1 on page 60 of the Statement submitted to the Tariff Board by our 
Association you will see that in 1805 there were in Bombay 21 lakhs spindles and 20 
thousand looms. Now on an average it takes 30 spindles to keep one loom going.* 
So you will have to use jirncticnlly 600 thousand spindles to produce the weaving yam 
or the looms and 15 lakhs spindles would bo spare for tbo moment. Now take the 
position to-day. Last year there wore 72 thousand looms. That means 22 lakhs spindks 
C would have to bo producing yam for them. The result is that wo have only 12 lakhs 
spindles for yarn. That naturally shows that wc had to put in looms to take up the 
production of our spindles. The amount of spindles free for the market is less to-day 
*han before. 

Q. But is it not natural that you should want to weave your own sloth ? 

A. Wo wore forced to. When one market failed wo had to take the next market. 

Q. But you did not lose the market till 1910 at the earliest ? 

A. No, Sir. If you see the increase in looms you will see how rapidly the looms wore 
■going up. ■ ‘ 

Q. I am looldng at your yarn oxjiorts to China. ‘ Up to 1910 you were exporting over 
200 thousand pounds of yarn to Chinn every year. Can you call that a lost market ? 

A. Wc had to sell somewhere, oven at a sacrifice. 

Q. Do you moan that you wore actually selling at prices which involved even a loss ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Actually involved you in loss ? 

A. At times even that. 

Q. But wore you doing that for fifteen years consecutively, sending out a very large 
portion of your manufactured yarn at a loss for fifteen years J 

Jiaja Hari Kishan Katil. — ^At the same time increasing your spindlcage ? 

A. jlfr. Mody . — ^What is the point you ore trying to make ? 

President. — ^Tho point I am trying to get at is tk>s. You say that to a large extent it 
is the loss of the China market in "yarn that has brought about your present troubles 
and I am trying to ascertain exactly how it produced your present difficulty. ^ Also, 
you say that you wore selling yarn in China at sacrifice prices, but there is no evidence 
.given about that in your original representation ? 

Mr. Moiij. — Even in the years immediately following the closing of the 
mints ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^We will see what evidence wo have. Wo have given chapter 
.and verse to the Government of India. Wo will see that original statement. They 
-themselves acknowledged it. 

Q. They acknowledged that the change in the curronoy policy caused you a great 
•deal of trouble, but they did not acknowledge that for fifteen years jmu were selling yarn 
in China at sacrifice prices. You yourselves, as I have already pointed'out, say that 
there was a slow and steady compensating advance of prices in China. That is your 
own statement. You say ‘ These influences, coupled with a slow but steady compensating 
-advance in prices in China, have gone a great way towards restoring the industry to a 
sounder basis, but it will be a long time'beforo lost groufld can bo recovered, to say nothing 
•of further development ’ . . . . 

A- That is from our own report. 

Q. Yes, my point is, do you consider that the effects of the change in currency policy 
.lasted for fifteen years and that there was no corresponding adjustment ? , s 

-A. Mr. Mody. — ^We have already told you in our representation that there was 
another adverse influence which came into operation about thip time and that was the 
growth of the cotton mill industry in Japan. We do not attribute all our troubles to 
■Qie closing of the minks. We say there were other causes as well. 

Q. But, that is the cause to which you attach most importance ? 

A. Yes. Ifyoulookatpagefi, you •will see that we regard the growth of the Japanese 

.mill industry as another adverse influence on the industry. 



Q. 1 nm notdisputinp <lmt (lip ininipdintorflpcl of (lip clmtiCP of pnnrH(ioti>s wni iiifirlspr?^ 
bw( \vlin( I mil (ryiiij; (o pi'( n( i« foihp I'viilpiicp (lint i( ln‘i(p<l for fif(pcii ypnrs mid (lint 
voii were pclIiiiR n(. (sacrilirp prii-ps for fif(pi‘n ypnrs. 

A. Sir X. X. Wndin. — \Yp will look i( up. 

Q. Woiiiprcly wmi( cvidpiicp in Mi]ipor( of (liPpnn(pii(ion. Kiponrodipinorodicrnixe 
is no( n iiinKor on wliipli wp nr*' Pxpn'S‘;inK nn opinion. 

A. .Ifr. .Vodi/.— In miv enw, .Sir. (he ill p(Ten(M 'wmi ol»"rrv<wl n(. Ipnn( (ill (lie 
end of (ho eentiiry. A( (he ho((om of pace 7 wc have f'iven nn e.\(nie( from (he Review 
of (he Trnde of Ilrilish Indin whieh is nn oflieinl doeiiineid iineoiiner(ed with iis. In (he 
snnic ollicinl pnhliea(ion for ItKlO-OI we n'.ad ; — 

‘ Mnny of the mills were closed endrely : odiem workeil shor(- hours ; very few worketl ' 
nt n profn.’ 

Q. Thnt hns nodiiii!! (o do with nny speeinl emi«e wieh ns (he eondidon of nflnir.s 
in Chinn. Yoiihnvetnken(heseex(rae(aifl mnj’naysofornhnormnl yenrs. You hnvo 
not shown (hat these years for which yon hnve (nken-extraets from the Ilevicw of (ho- 
Trade of Uritish India, were normnl years. 1 think those (wo years or nt least one of 
them was a famine year. Thnt had nothing; (o do with ennditions in Chinn. 

A. Sir X. X. IJ'ndin. — I eaiinoi say (hat without looking up the records. 

A. -Ifr. Grddis. — We were liroupht to (hat pa«s hy the comhination of eircumstnnccs. 

Q. Wasn’t it a fact (hat. in these yenrs (here was plague raging in Ilomhny and people 
were leaving (he city and (hat your production fell down enormously. 

A. Mr. Gtddix, — We .said so. 

Q. Wouldn't thnt be a very much more prominent factor than oxclinngc in the 
Chinn yarn trade Y 

A. Wc suggest a combination of all these eirciimslnnces. 

Q. The production of yarn in Homb.ay in IPOO-Ol fell by over 130 million ponnris. 
Was not that obviously duo to plague ? 

A. Mr. Modi /. — Our point is that in the sense thnt Iho prosperity of (ho liomhnv 
mill industry depended very largely on the healthy ennditions of it’s export trade to ■ 
Chinn the dislocation of thnt trade was a material cause. 

Q. But can a trade be said to disappear in which the export, continues on nn incrcn.‘-cd 
level for fifteen years after the cmiso of dislocation ? 

A. We hnvo mentioned in another place thnt the trnde beenmo very speculative 
and there were violent fluctuations. Wc do not say that the volume of exports to 
Chinn decreased scriou.sly during these fifteen j'cnrs, but wc do say that the trndo 
censed to be remunerative. 

Q. It depends on what you mean by ‘ remunerative.’ It seems to me, with all 
deference to you, thnt tho trade which lasted for fifteen j'cnrs must be remunerative 
or it could not last. ’ 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — I will look up thnt extract tomorrow. 

Q. As regards this Chinn trade, before wo pass on, I would like to get your views on 
these two remarks by two past Presidents of the Millowners’ Association. Jlr. Narottam 
Morarji in 1914 said thnt to a very largo extent it was the fault of tho Indian mills that 
they were allowing Japanese yarn to steal a march over their own and that Sir. Consul 
Hosie had reported thnt Indian yarn was very defcotivo compared with Japanese 5 'orn in 
tho quality of reeling strength, orderly bundling, packing and so on. Again in 1915-1(5 
Sir. N. B. Saklatvnla referred to the organized action and supcrioi production and thorough 
business methods of tho Japanese. Don’t you consider thnt these factors may also • 
have played some part in tho loss of Chinese market for yarn ? 

A. These are minor factors. Wo may say that wo ought to pay a little more 
attention to our markets but that does not mean that wo have lost our markets thron<»li 
not paying any attention at all. I do not think your conclusion is correct. That is all 
I can say. 

Q. I am not drawing any conclusions. I om merely asldng a question which is how far ■ 
you consider these factors played a part in tho loss of the Chinese market 7 
A. Mr. Modi/. — ^To a very limited extent. 

Q. You really must not think that because I have asked the question how far those 
factors played a part in the loss of the China market, I am drawing any inferences. 

I am not. I nm merely endeavouring to elicit 5 'our views. 

A. Mr. Saldttlvala . — Sir, I am responsible for those views. T have forgotten what - 
I said. I think I referred to organised action and thorough business methods. 
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I think the irhole trouble began with the export of Indian cotton to Japan. Before 
■that we had no competition in the China' market. Of course if we go into the whole 
history they had certain shipping advantages and others to which I suppose you will 
-come at a later point, but they certainly have got their organizations for export trade 
'This year they are given ten per cent, rebate on the export trade from the price at which 
•they sell in their own countiy. They employ these methods for fostering their outside 
trade and I think they have the pull over us because we have no such organization 

• ourselves. . • 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^Thc answer to your question is, to a very small extent it may 
have affected. 

Q. It would seem from the recent figures that the main factor has been the growth of 
the Chinese mills. As I pointed out to you just now, in 1924 there were only 83 million 
pounds of yam imported into China. The imports dropped by somewhere about 260 
million pounds from 1902. The Japanese are suffering almost as much as you are now. 
A. Mr. Saklatvala . — ^Thc Japanese own a good many Tnitla there. 

A. Sir N, N. JFiadia , — ^In 1902 India exported 232 million pounds as against 180 from 
Japan, but Japan slowly has come up and now they have three times the export that 
wc have — 63 against 20. 

Q. They have lost heavily of late. 

There arc a good many questions which can now be taken together, those which relate 
■to the exact extent of competition of imported piece-goods with Indian goods. I must 
say that it has been rather a disappointment to this Board that the Millowners’ Association 

• has not been able to give us more complete information in regard to the classes of piece- 
goods that arc coming' into India. Japanese competition is hardly a new feature at this 
stage. It has been going on for four or five years. One of the first things we naturally 
asked you when wc started this enquiry was for as complete a range of samples as possible 

■ of the Japanese goods that are coming into India which arc competing with your 
products. But all the samples wc have got so far have been those we have collected 

- ourselves. I cannot understand how it is that, from the beginning of the time that 
Japanese competition was felt, the Millowners’ Association kept no record of Japanese 
prices or Japancss qualities in order to show us how they compare with their own. It 
would have been of immense help to ns if we had as complete a range of Japanese prices 
for the last few years and also a record of qualities, and if we had also a representative 
selection of samples of cloth which are at present coming in. 

A. Don’t yon think you can get these figures from the Customs Department of the 

• Government of India better than we can supply them ? \t’e have to depend on 
publications of the Government of India but the Customs Deportment has got all 
the figures. 

Q. If anybody has to supply the material, I do not think it is the duty of the Tariff 
-Board to supply it. It would seem the duty of the body which has asked for 
protection. 

A. We can only supply the particulars we have got. We cannot manufacture 

• particulars for you. Sir. 

Q. My point is that from the time Japanese competition began, would it not have been 

■ advisable for you to collect this information t 

A. How can we collect this? For instance we do not know how much quantity 
-of drill come into the Indian market. The Customs Department is the proper 

- authority. 

Q. I do not think I mentioned quantity. We have got particulars of quantity. My 
point is that we want particulars of quality. A very great deal hinges on the exact 

• quality of the goods that are coming into the country, that is on the counts of which 

■ they consist. You have asked for protection against foreign countries on the ground 
that their goods compete udth yours. We want to know how far it is the case that these 
goods from foreign countries compete with yours and we can only do so by examining 
the qualities. You yourself have been good enough to test a great many samples, but 
what I do not quite realise is why the millowners as a body have not taken up this work 
before. 

A. Well, Sir, we have not collected the statistics, nor have we got the samples. 

Q. It is unfortunate from our point of view. It is a matter of vital importance. If 
we could know for the last four or five years the Japanese prices for goods and how they 

- compare with ^our own for similar qualities it would simplify our work enormously 
As it is all we can now do is to try to get that information in regard to presen 

-conditions. 
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A Mr JfaZonc!/.-Wc have samples of cloth. We sent them to the Government. 
»T twelve months nno^ Wo collected prices and samples as well to pro\o 

Sm&wm W*U 1 hL S.I h^d 1 . 0 ,; a<,von>m™t ol Infc. 

Q. They hove handed over the whole enquiry to ns hut they have not given us the 


I have goto telegram to-day that the samples we collected for them arc being 
despatched. 


Q. How many did you collect ? 
A. Half a dozen. 


Q. Itako it that the lines in which Japan competes closely arc drills and jeans, shirtings ■ 
and long cloth and to a much less extent T cloth and domestics. There is very little 
competition in bleached goods. Isn’t that so ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.—lt is growing, but it is very little now. 


Q. More competition in dyed goods 7 

A. Mr. Maloney . — Growing again. 

Q. That brings me to another small point. It seems to me it would be of some use 
if, in estimating the exact extent of foreign competition, grey and bleached piece-goods 
were separated in the monthly statistics issued tor Indian mills. Do you see any objection 
to that 7 It seems that it would throw a good deal of light on this question of foreign 
competition if grey and bleached piece-goods were separated in the monthl}' statistics 
of cotton spinning and weaving in Indian mills ns they nro in the Overseas Trade 
returns. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^They do not want it. 

Q: There is no objection to that, I take it 7 

A. 1 do not think so. 


Q. It would be a more useful form 7 

A. If we get the forms we will supply any information we have. 


Q. What do you call a medium count 7 What is your definition 7 
A. 31s to 40s. Anything over 20s. 

Q. You consider the competition of Japanese yam of counts 3ls to 40 b serious 7 The 
Indian mills are turning out a very small production of those counts 7 
A. The.total import was 26 miMon pounds. 


Q. And from the United Kingdom 7 

A. We cannot tell because they are not, separated in the accounts, in the 
sea-borne trade. The total import is 26 millions as against 19 inilUnT^ g Indian 
production. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kavl . — ^The imports of yam from Japan up to 40s amount to 80 
per cent, of the total. 

Presidenf.— In regard to cloth you also consider that cloth between 31s and 40s 
would be considered cloth of medium counts 7 

A. That is the general trade description. The total imports of piece-goods from 
Japan last year came up to 216 milUon yards. 


Q. Our difficulty is that in the absence of any classification of imported cloth by 
^unts It is impossible to estimate the exact extent of the competition between Janan. 
Umted Kingdom and India. 

A. That is our difficulty too. Sir. 

point to the need for some alteration in the tariff, the necessity for 
specinc duties as opposed to ad val,ore,Wf duties. That would give you the information ? 

A. Perhaps that is why the Japanese have a specific duty. 

Q. That does not necessarily follow. The point is whether the specific duty would 
give you any clearer indication 7 

A. If you impose a specific duty on the weight of the cloth and the counts. 


Mr. Majmudar.—U you take it by counts, perhaps you may have to fix a hivliB 
duty as the counts go finer 7 .> j «■ 

A. Your counts would be different from mine. There might be a difference of hal 
a dozen counts. It is very difficult when you come to the analysis of cloth. 
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Q. There might be a difference of tn-o or three counts ? 

A. I have seen four counts difference in the same cloth when 
znills. 


analysed by two 


King^om"to I^^a lowest counts exported from the 

A. At one time they used to send a lot of drills of 203. 


United 


Q. "RTiat is the lowest count now ? 
A. I think just now it is 32s. 


„9: ^ so there is a considerable range of competition between Japan and the 

United Kingdom ? I would draw your attention to page 34 of your reply to the 
Questionnaire. Out of those eleven sorts there are 2 of over 40s and 3 of over 303. As-, 
a matter of fact you have also given us another statement which covers a much lareer 

range. We sent you 20 samples and of those 20 samples 

A. It depends on the samples 3 ’ou get. Sir. 


Q. We were trying to get ns representative a range ns possible. I would like to get; 
samples of evciy kind of cloth that comes in. 

A. Ask the Customs Collector. 


Q. We have. That was the drst thing we did, and the first samples we received were 
from the Customs Department. 

A. Those sent to me ? 


Q. Tes, they were aU from the Customs. We have got fifty more coming from Calcutta. 
We -will send them along. 

My point is in this -list 8 are over 40s. and 5 over 30s. 

A. On page 34 there are only 2 of over 40s. The rest are 208 and 30s. You cannot 
draw a deduction from that. 

Q. It is the only material from which we can draw a deduction. 

A. The Customs Department would be the most likely place which could supply you 
shirtings or sheetings or anything else and what quantities of them are coming in. 

Q. Wo have got figures for shirtings and sheetings. The Overseas Trade Eetum 
gives that. My point is that the particular line in which Japan is competing is shirtings 
and sheetings ? 

A. Shirtings, sheetings, drills and jeans. 

Q. The biggest imports are shirtings ? 

A. YouTvfilsee in the mifiowners’ representation that the bulk of 'the shirtings 
coming are under 40s. 

Q. Our information is that the bulk is 

A. You give me samples pnd I have to tell you what they compose of. You cannot 
draw a judgment from that. If you like to form a judgment of the quality of cloth 
you can get it from the Customs, from the import duty paid. 

Q. That is quite impossible until the whole system of tariff valuation on cotton textiles 
is altered. It is quite impossible to judge the quality of the imported goods until the 
tariff system is altered ? 

A. Yes, that is quite right. 

Q. But in present conditions it is quite impossible to estimate the extent to which the 
United Kingdom, .Japan and India are competing. That is the net result of this 
discussion. 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^The Japanese imports that have increased in quality notably 
in recent years are shirtings, T-cloth and domestics. I will read to you an extract 
from Sir. Chadwick’s letter to our Association, dated the 26th of June 1925. Mr. Chadwick 
himself has given figures for drills and jeans, long, cloth, shirtings, sheetings, T-cloth 
and domestics.'-- He has made three groups. Then he says that in the first two of these 
groups Indian mill production supplies 70 per cent, of the market. Imports there are- 
much less than before the war. It is only in regard to shirtmgs, T-cloths and 
domestics that ground appears to have been definitely lost. It is in this group that 
Japanese imports have increased notably. . In 1915-16 they were about a inilhon and 
a half yards ; in 1918-19 it was 52 million j’ards and it has stayed at a high figure ever 
since. The point I am trying to make is in this particular quality of cloth Japanese 
imports have in the first place increased to a very considerable extent — from a milhon 
ind a half in 1915-16 to 61 millions in 1923-24. Then, there is also this fact to be 
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considered tlmt in this very class Tndinn mill production is only about G8 million yards, 
so f liaf- the point T am inaldn" is that, in this particular class of goods Japanoso imports 
are almost ns big ns the Indian mill production nnd thereforo this particular class of 
Tndinn trade is being killed by Japanese competition. 

Q. Another way of looking nt it. is that the Japanese imports are duo to tho Indian 
mills not having paid suflieient. attention to this branch 7 

Xo, that is not it, Sir. it is in this class of cloth that Japanese competition 
had increased considerably nnd they are putting us out of tho market, slowly 
driving us out of tho market.. 

Q. Has your production decreased 7 

.•\. Our point always has been, nnd wo have always maintained it before Sir Charles 
limes, Mr. Chadwick nnd before Government through various representations that 
the .severity of the Jnpauese competition is not to be judged merely by tho fact that 
the Jnpnnese imjiorts nre 200 to 2.')0 million yards ns against our own produetion 
of bWO or 1900 million yards. We say thnt in partieiilnr kinds of cloth tho competition 
is very severe. The Japanese eoneentratc on certain varieties of cloth nnd nre turning 
us out of the market. Tliey arc hitting n.s in the.so lines. Thnt is borno out by tho 
figures given by Mr. Chadwick himself. 

Q. I see your point. Your point is thnt at any rate in regard to T-clotb nnd domestics 
Jnpane.se imports have definitely taken the place of Indian mill production. 

A. Thnt is borne out by the figures. 

Q. On the subjrrt of this statement nt page J-1, I want to know whether the selling 
price in eolun.n 1 1 i.s definitt ly eomparnble with .tnpanese prices in column 12, or whether 
there is anything to be ndcied to make the two prices compare. 

A. Sir A". .Y. Il’oJii. — 1 da not understand. Sir. 

Q. What 1 mean is this. If I wer<! to buy two pieces of cloth, one of yours nnd one 
.Jnpanes" cloth, should I lie able to get your cloth, say we call it AAA, nt Rs. 14-G-O nnd 
the Japanese cloth nt Rs, IJ. 

A. 1 think 1 e.xplained in one of my letters how the selling price is arrived at. 
I distinctly showed thnt I have added *11 percent, for depreciation nnd 4 per cent, 
for profit to arrive at the selling price. It is* the price nt which a mill ought to sell. 
It is not the actual selling price. 

Q. My point is this. In Appendix I the price er-mill nnd the prices at which similar 
goods import'-d from Japan nre sold in Hombay nre given. Now, by this cx-mill price 
do you mean the selling price 7 

A. What we ought to get if we add 41 per cent, for depreciation charges and a 
small margin of profit of 4 per cent. 

Q. What about the Jnpanc.se prices in the bazaar 7 

A. Those were what we have nscerlnincd ourselves. 

Mr. Majmwiar . — I want to know whether both these nro wholesale or retail 
prices 7 

A. Column 11 shows the price wo might sell nt. Thnt covers depreciation nnd 
there is a n*nsonablc profit. It is not the actual market price. 

President . — Would you bo right in saying for instance on the basis of tins price that 
you get grey drill from your mill nt a lower price than j’ou can buy Jnpanc.so stuff 7 

A. Sir A. N. IVadia. — At present it is so. At present the prices are about the same. 

Q. You mean the wholesale Japanese price 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. And tho wholesale mill price 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then tho two things are comparable. They represent exactly tho same thing. 
There is no question of anothor commission or anything of thnt kind ns bbtweeu the two 7 

A. We have not to add another commission to get at tho cost price. Column 
11 shows what wo ought to get. It is not tho selling price. It is what it- ought 
to be sold at. 

Q. Quite so. Then again, your list is much more unfavourable than ours. In your 
list there arc only three out of eight in which tho selling price is less than the Japanese 
price in the bazaar. 'In our list wo have gnt-13 out of 18. 

A. I nm not sure of those prices. I enquired from the men, I am not sure 
from whom j-ou enquired. 

MO Y 420 — 12 
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Q. Tos, wo will do so. Wo aro making furthor onquirics. 

Q. Our list is a little more favourable to you than yours. 

A. You' supplied me with sam^des and we mado the examination. 

Q. Then as regards this question of Japanese prices in India as compared with Japanese 
prices in Japan, the net result of your reply to Question 17 is that there is no evidence ^ 
available to show that Japanese are dumping in India 7 

A. Did you see the reply which the Japanese themselves gave in 1022 to 
the Fiscal Commission 7 It is at page 030 of volume III. The question is 
No. 20028. The question was ‘ Was not the .Tapancso consumer obliged to pay a higher 
price in consequence of the duty 7 The answer was ‘ economically spcaldng you are 
quite right. The class of people who had a liking for the imported goods had to pay 
more money for them, but ns long ns our industry is growung up and can supply the 
people with the same quality of yam and cloth it would not hurt the people.’ A similar 
answer has been given time after time. 

Q. They are talldng about im 2 )orts into Japan, not exports. 

A. That is quite true, but your argument is whether the irricc of the very 
cloth is higher in Japan than. here. On page 035 you will sec another question. 
Question No. 21110. The question reads ‘ Do you sell your cloths for the same price 
in India as you do in Japan 7 ’ TJio answer was ‘ The kind of cloth used in Japan is 
quite diilcrent from that used in India ’. The next question was ' suppose there is one 
uniform quality which you are selling in Japan and yon are selling the same in India. 
Won’titbethatin Japan you would be selling it at-a lower price than yon would be selling 
it here, because you have got to pay freight, insurance and other charges 7’ Then the 
President said that the question was whether the .Tapaneso goods were not dearer 
in India than in Japan. The answer given was ‘ that is so.’ 

Q. That is the point I was maldng. You have no evidence that they are selling goods 
cheaper in India than in Japan 7 

A. The kind of goods that they sell in Japan are not identical with the kind 
of goods sold hero. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — There is an enquiry being made by the Government of India at 
the present time in regard to certain samples submitted to thorn and I heard to-day 
that they have eompleted the investigations in regard to dumping. 

A. Sir N, N. Wadia. — ^Y ou may note this. Sir. It is very interesting. - 

President, — ^With regard to medium counts, that is counts from 20s to 40 b, what the 
Millowners’ Association describe as the price cutting policy of Japan has only been 
in operation for the last three or four years if it is only that which has prevented more 
rapid development. The point is this. You say in your reply to Q. 19 that it is only 
the price cutting policy of Japan which so far has prevented the more rapid development 
in the medium count trade in yam. If that is so, and the price cutting policy of Japan 
has only been in operation during the last three or four years, how is it that there has 
not been any development between 1907 and 1922 when this policy was not in operation 7 ’ 

A. It is because, as we have stated, of the exchange and other reasons. "We have 
' distinctly stated the reasons. 

Q. My point is this. The production of counts from 30s. to 40s was less in^ 1924-25 
than it was in 1907-08. Between 1907-08 and at any rate 1922, there was no' question 
of the price cutting policy of Japan operating to prevent the development of the manufac- 
ture of 30a to 40s counts. What then stood in the way of development 7 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^My answer is that the necessity was not felt in those years. Not that 
the times were exactly prospero'us. We want to develop higher counts and the only . 
thing is the Japanese competition. The necessity was not felt in those years and there 
was no expansion and now when we find that the expansion in finer counts is a good 
thing, we have this competition in our way. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^I 'do not follow your question. Sir. 

Q. My point is that in 1907-08 there were 22 million pounds of yam from 31s to 40s 
mannfactimed. In 1920-21, you got down to 16 million pounds. Between 1907-08 and 
1920 there was no question of the price cutting policy of Japan. 

A. There was the war. The position is entirely changed. 

Q. If you look at the figures' for 1913-14 or 1912-13, you find that there was no 
development whatever of fine counts previous to the war. There was a steady decline 
before the war. I want to know what this is due to. Do you agree with Mr. Mody’s 
. answer 7 . - " 

A. I cannot say that there is a steady decline in the first place. 
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Mr. Subba Uao, — As tlio figures stnnd ? 

A. It is only one million in 1018. 1019 nnd 1020. 

President. — ^Tnko the pre-war figures. There is no development whatever. 

A. Yes ; there is no development. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because wo have not had long staple cotton hero. It is entirely duo to the kind 
of cotton. We have not got hero long enough staple cotton to produce muoh above 34s. 

(}. .So that is not duo to the Japanese price cutting polio3' ? 

A. .Mr. Noyce was mj* colleague in the Cotton Committee ; ho loiows that point very 
well. 

President. — 1 want to have the point on record. The point is really that ns regards 
counts over 30s. India has no natural advantage. 

A. Wo hope that the Central Cotton Committee which is now working will make some 
proposals regarding it. If wo can get good cotton, we can produce those counts. 

A. Mr. Metdii . — I want to make it jdain that the reason why there has not been 
anj* development between the j'car 1007 nnd 1922 is that the necessity for the develop- 
mtni*. was not felt. When the nccessilj* is felt we find ourselves up against our 
competitors. 

A. Sir .V. lY. irndi'o. — I do not agree with Mr. Modj*. The main cause is that we have 
not got the required cotton. I am afraid Mr. Mod^* has not studied the facts when he 
is making that statement. 

A. Mr. Modij. — 1 think the President is referring to Sir N. N. Wndin’s statementitself. 

.■\. Sir A*. A’. Iffldiu. — Yes ; it is true. 

Q. Have you at anj* time worked any correlation between Japanese imports and 
eschnngc 7 

A. .Sir A’. A’. H’oJia. — Evei^' time the Japanese exchange goes down more Japanese 
cotton goods come into India. 

Q. Why are you not getting flooded with Italian, French nnd Belgium goods ? 

A. There is the question of distance nnd the point of freight, 

Q. Are you further away from Franco than from .Tnpan 7 

A. Actually tio ; but you have an organised trade here, from Japan to Bombay, from 
Japan to Calcutta, from'.lajian to Madras nnd soon. The trade is being carried on already 
for a considerable time and an expansion of it merclj’ presents no difficulty in tho case 
of Japan. But with regard to Italj*. France and other countries, oven with depreciated 
exchange, thej- arc not in the same position to carry on tho trade. 

President. — Have the millowners worked out anj' correlation between the Japanese 
imports nnd tho exchange 7 Have j’ou ever worked out to j’our own satisfaction any 
grnpii or diagram to show liow imports have gone up with the depreciation in tho Japanese 
exchange 7 

A. 1 think, sir, wo had put down the figures but we have not printed them hero in tho 
table which we gave j'ou regarding cxchangu on page 17. Wo did put down tho figures 
of imports nnd we can casilj’ supplj’ j’ou with copies. 

Q. I do not know whether Mr. Maloney has been able to ciroulato to you tho 
representation of the Jajian Cotton Spinners Association which only reached us on 
Saturdoj”. Thej* make various criticisms of the way in which yon worked out this table 
on page 17. Perhaps the best plan would bo if j'OU could find time to look at those 
criticisms to-niglit. It is rather a long statement of about 20 typed pages. We 
can give j’ou copies to-day of tho first three pages which contain their criticism of 
your table on page 17. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^Perhaps we might try to answer those criticisms now. 

Q. Their main criticism is that you have taken 100 yen for overhead charges. 

A. .Sir. N. N. Wadia. — ^It is for all charges. Not overhead charges alono. Overhead 
charges is wrong there. It should bo manufacturing charges. 

Q. Surely it is all charges including overhead charges. 

• A. Yes. That is quite right. 

Q. Their main criticism is that you say that manufacturing charges in Japaii are not 
more than 80 per cent, than tho manufacttiring charges in Bombay. You were only 
working on cost of labour 7 

A. No ; everything. 
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Q. Yes ; that is the point. You should have taken only the cost of labour and nothine 
else. You have taken all the overhead charges, taking int'erest, insurance and everythinc. ' 

A. Total manufacturing charges, that is u’hat we have taken. In printing, on page 17, 
wo have made a mistake of putting overhead charges. We ought to have put all inanu’ 
fneturing charges. 

Q. Their point is that you have takci. 1{)0 for all charges on the basis of Japanese 
manufacturing charges being not more than SO per cent, of the manufacturing charges in 
Bombay. 

A. If our figure is wrong it is for them to say what their figure is. Let us know what 
their figure is. j 

Q. Your point is that Japanese clTiciency in labour is more by 20 per cent. 

A. The whole of their charges is 20 per cent, less than ours. That is what we mean. 

Q. Why is it 20 per cent, leas 7 

A. Because there arc certain things, for instance, stores and chemicals which they 
produce themselves whereas we import them and pay import duties on the articles we 
consume. But they do not. They' generally produce mill stores in their own countries. 
For instance the Japanese bobbins are 40 per cent, cheaper than English bobbins which 
wo use though the former are not as good ns the latter. The same thing with regard' 
to shuttles and chemicals like magnesium chloride. 

Q. Do they product; magnesium chloride t 

A. Yea. 

Q. I do not quite see how this can make up 20 per cent ; because according to your 
representative their night shifts only give them an advantage of 6 per cent. There 
remains a difference of 15 per cent. 

A. That is duo to their using their own stores and other labour efBciency. All that 
we have taken into account and this was the figure we arrived at from what information 
wo had. 

Saja Hart Kiahan Kaul . — ^You worked it out t . 

. A. Wo cannot work it out. As wo would not give our costs to others, they will not 
give us their costs. But we assume it from certain data. 

Q. — It is mere guess work 7 

A. — It is not guess work. It is more or less an approximate figure. 

Preaidant . — ^There is a good deal of information of Japanese costs of production in the 
United States Tariff Commission Keport. Have you been able to work out anything 
, from them 7 

A. Mr. Maloney. — No. Our chief source of information is their monthly statements 
in which they give the average wages for male and female operatives. But even then 
wo cannot come to any exact figure because we do not know whether they take in 
managers, or anything like that. And from them we find that their labour costs are 
considerably less than ours. 

Q. Do they give their costs of production in their statement 7 

A. No, hut if we are wrong we shall be glad to hear what their costs are. 

Q. They also object to your allowance for freight as sufficient to meet shipping 
expenses both ways. The lowest figure worked out by them is nearly 30 yen excluding 
commission on both sides. 

A. Have they taken into account the rebate they get on cotton 7 It is very funny. 
In the evidence before the Fiscal Commission they said it was 23 yen from Bombay 
to Japan and imtil they were .pressed they would not admit that they got a rebate of 
10 yen per ton and the rate per bale of cotton works at 3' 16 yen 7 

A. ilfr. Maloney . — ^The present freight rate is 3‘ 16 yen per hale or about Rs. 8 per 
candy. 

Q. They also object to your column 7 regarding the price of Broach cotton on the 
ground that it merely shows the price of Broach cotton per candy converted into yra. 
They say “ To this must he added interest charges for three months on eotton stocks. ’ 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — We carry three months cotton stocks ourselves and sometimes 
for a longer period too. 

Q. That is possible. At any rate, they have got those charges 7 

A. So have we. 
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Q. 1 am not denying Hint. ]}nt wlinl 1 want to know is whether it would not have 
been fairer to give tliem credit for tliose months. 

A. Tlicn wo could linvc increased our cost of Broach cotton. Wo would have added 
the extra interest charges in column -I. 

Mr. Majmudar , — But they would be carrying their stocks also for three months. That 
means yon must allow them for G months. 

A. According to their arrangements the Cotton Association carries the stocks. Here 
wo carry them ourselves. 

PrcsiJ'nl , — Anyway there would be a margin of about a month for transit ? 

A. I do not know. I carry eoltun sometimes from March until December. If 
Mills in Bomb.ty.wanl to use good staple ent ton, they hare to carry for some months. 

Q. Do I understand the view of the Millowners’ Association is that a Is. Cxi, value is a 
general handicap and that prices will never adjust themselves to that level 7 

A. Do you think, .Sir, in the first instance, that labour will ever come down ? 

Q. It is not for ns to express an opinion at this stage. 

A. We .said dist inct ly that labour would never come down. Our main cost of production 
is labour. Do you think at Is. (kf. exchange, our labour will come down 7 

Q. It is not for us to say anything at this stage. 

A. It is one of the points which .Sir Piinishottnindas Thnkiirdns emphasised in his 
dissenting minute. He does not think that labour charges will come down and wo are 
of the same opinion. 

Q. It is very diflieult to prophesy, ns you yourselves reminded us this morning. 

A. Yes. But we can sjieak from past experience. When wo tried to curtail wages, 
there was n. strike. Labour, for instance, forms today .'10 per cent, of our cost of produc- 
tion. 

Q." What percentage are you allowing for the cost of cotton 7 

A. About 50 per cent. 

Q. 30 percent, for labour and CO per cent, for cotton, and 20 per cent, for everything 
else 7 

A. If you refer to page 27 of our statement 3 ’ou find that <10 pics out of 06 go to labour. 
That does not include cost of cotton. 

Q. .Inst give us a sort of average price per lb. of cotton, taking Broach for instance 7 

A. Broach todaj* will be Hs. 317 or 350. |>er enndj'. 

Q. We can lake it at about annas 8 a lb. 7 

A. At annas 7 it works to at S J and our cost works out at 05 pics. 

Q. .So labour works out at 20 per cent, of the total cost of production 7 

A. It varies from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Q. ^Vith regard to the cost of production on x>agc 27, is it the cost of production 
for all cloth turned out in 3 ’our mill 7 

A. Y'es, during that j'car. 

Q, — ^Then on those figures, we get 20 per cent, for labour, 60 per cent, for cotton and 
.30 per cent, for every thing else 7 

A. Out of this 00 3 'ou have to take off the dyeing charges, the excise duty and so on. 

Q. It will come to about 25 per cent 7 

A. Yes, about 25 per cent. 

Q. There is just one point worthwhile elcaring up or rather emphasising before we go 
any furlhur, and, that is, is there anj' other mniiufaeturcd product in the world in which 
the cost of tlic raw material forms such a largo proportion of the total cost of manufacture 
ns it docs in the cotton textile industiy 7 There aro ver^' few I take it, for instance, j ute. 

A. If you are spinning yarn only, the cost will go up to 75 per cent. 

Q. Taking the cost of the finished article, there cannot bo many other products in which 
the raw material forms such n large proportion of tho cost of production. It is rather 
an important point when ivc come later to tho consideration of the cost of raw material. 
Is that so 7 

A. I cannot tell you. I do not Icnow anything about other industries. 

Q. Now wo come to tho question of labour conditions in competing countries. I 
gather from your statement that Japan is tho only country against which you have any 
complaint in this respect 7 

A. In regard to the conditions of labour, Japan is tho chief offender but other things, 
such es tho low exchange in other countries and other things may affeot us. 
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Q. On the qnerfion of nctual labour conditions, there arc no other countries ahont 
which you complain ? 

A. China is much worse than Japan. 

Q. Com^-cting countries ? 

A. China is competing. 

Q. You have not mentioned it ns a countn- in whieh you regard competition in anv 
way serious. I take it you do not consider that double shift working purely as such is 
unfair competition ? 

A. With the employment of women labour at night. 

Q. Do you consider that it is going to be a temporary or a permanent handicap J 

A. Well, Sir, as we have stated in our statement, Japan is living to tell evciybody. that 
they are reforming and arc going to put things right at a very early date. The new law 
which they have passed is entirely different from what they ‘lead the public to imagine. 
\ye have given you a copy of the act as it is and you see the female labour is kept employed 
till 11 in the night and begins at 5 in the morning. So they can work two shifts with 
the employment of women labour even then, and .the llinisfer in charge can abrogate 
that arrangement at his pleasure. 

Q. The Japanese Cotton Spirmers Association have definitely stated in their written 
representation that all the Japanese mills coming under the Association work only ten 
hours a day t 

A. That is incorrect. Sir. We have given you the statement showing how many 
hours they work. 

Q. Weaving mills ? 

A. They work 141 to 15 hours on an average. We have given instances in the appendix. 
Certain mills work even 20 hours. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^Tbe Government of India made an investigation recently and Sir 
Charles Innes made a statement during jot interview wjtn the Bombay 31illowners’ 
Association to the effect that in all the mills which they have investigated in Japan, 
the working hours in the weaving establishment were 141 hours on average. 

Q, They have not confined themselves to the spinning mills. They say that most of 
the cotton mills in the country bave adopted ten nours as the iua.umum days work 
for their employees with a complete stoppage of work in the night 1 

A. That has only very lately come into force. 

President. — Is that a single shift 7 

A. Mr. Geddis. — We cannot find out. Sir. We do not know whether certain mills . 
are working double shift. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — Or whether those mills are working 144 hours on a single shift. 

Q. Does the present Japanese Pactdiy Act impose any limitation on hours 7 

A. Mr. Maloney . — Not for m.Jv.-s. 

A. Mr, Geddis . — ^Here is Sir Charles Iimes’s own admission. On page 21 of the 
statement you will find it. He says there “ Similarly certain facts had come to our 
knowledge about the weaving mills. The ratio of womenrto men was 5 to 1 

Q. My point was that doable shift working is not common in the weaving mills. 

A- Mr. GeddU . — Sir Charles further says in the same statement “ that particulars of 
19 big rnills showed that they worked 26 days per month or an average of 14 hours per 
day 

Q. It is diScnlt to hdieve they can do that in one shift ? 

A. Siria.JS. Wadia . — ^It used to be in Bombay some 30 years ago, 

Q. I cannot help thinking that the efficiency of your 14 hours could have been little 
more than the efficiency at present. You are not really in a position to give any 
definite information on the question of direct or indirect State aid to the industry in any 
esqiorting country 7 

A. We have given in the extracts the information that we have at our diqiosal. 

Q. It really does not amount to anything definite. It is not possible to work out 
exactly what it means, how far it helps them -as compared with you 7 _ 

A. That is one of our complaints. The Board of Trade made an investigation into 
this very subject, and a report was printed, but when we sent someone to ex amin e 
it at the Overseas Department we were told that we could not have a copy of it as it 
was confidential. Government have got a copy and I think you might get it &om 
tiiem. 
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Q. If it is confidential, it wonld not be possible for ns to nse it ? ' 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^But you would get fuller information than we can get. 

A. Sir N. N. iradta. — ^About subsidies, I suppose you have seen this (pointing to an 
extract) to-day in the Times. 

Q. Yes, I have seen it ; it is only a repetition of what appeared some time ago. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^If we had Trade Commissioners, live men sent round by the 
British Government or the Indian Government to various parts of Japan and all over 
the world then we could get more facts. Sir. 

Q. We now come to the question of your general impression as to what the Indian 
consumer really prefers. The impression we have rather gathered from going round 
the markets has been that there is some preference for cloth of better quality on the 
part of those who can afford to buy cloth. Thcy.prefer to pay rather more for a better 
article recognising that they are getting better value for their money. The Japanese 
goods that we have seen in the bazaar arc certainly rather attractive in appearance. 
They are very clearly stamped and one finds that little adventitious aids like that go a 
long way with the Indian consumer. One point we discovered when we were going 
round one mill was that middlemen like goods packed in Japanese style. They 
prefer to pay two or three rupees a bale more for pacldng in the Japanese style than in' 
the Indian style. 

A. I can only say this, that we millowners are aUve to all these possibilities and 
wherever a demand for special packing is made we are prepared to give it. 

Q. Could you say that aU the millowners are alive to this T 

A. I can only speak for myself. 

Q. It would have been a little more helpful to us if we had had the representatives of 
the worst mills in Bombay before us instead of the best. 

Kow, you say that you do not think that there has been any marked change in the 
quality of piecegoods imported into India in recent years from Japan. When I was 
Controller of Cloth, there were frequent complaints that Japanese goods were not up to 
sample. There do not seem to be such complaints now ? 

A. I do not know. Sir. I have seen some Japanese cloths lately where they were 
selling as 44 reed and 40 pick stuff, the reed and pick of which were not up to sample. 

I have lately seen a sample of this. 

Q. You mean that the .reed and pick of the goods were lower than those of the 
sample ? 

A. What they are supplying now is much lower than those they were supplying 
last year but they are sold. The same stamp and the same number. , 

Baja Hari Jlislian Kaul. — Some time ago people used to hesitate about taking 
Japanese cloth, but now they like to take it. 

President. — You say in your answer to question 34 that " judging from the quantity 
of low and medium count piecegoods placed in the Indian markets at the present time 
it would appear that there is no general growing preference on the part of the Indian 
consumer for finer qualities of piece-goods and yam’’. If this is so why is Ahmedabad 
doing comparatively well in finer counts ? I merely put this to you to get 
your view. Might it not ce that the saturation point for the coarse and medium 
piecegoods has been reached at present prices and that the consumer has got any 
money to spend on cloth he wants to get something better ? 

A. Do you not think. Sir, that in that case they appeal to a different class of 
consumer ? 

Q. That is my point. 

A. That the Ahmedabad mills are catering for a different class of consumer than 
they used to do, to a richer class, to compete with Lancashire goods ? 

Q. That is more or less the idea. I want to know why you cannot do the same thing ? 

A. The trouble has been that until this year we could not get the cotton. This year 
we have been lucky that the demand from the Continent has been very poor for 
Uganda and we are now having some Uganda cotton brought here. 

Q. The point is that India is not realty in a position to weave finer counts at the moment, 
that she has not got the natural advantages to weave finer counts at the moment owing 
to lack'of long staple cotton ? 

A. That is right. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul. — While we are on this point I might point out this. You 
know that there is a reduction in imports of cloth. . The quantity has contracted although 
the value has risen. I want to ask you whether you think that the reduction is mainly 
in finer cloth 

A. I didn’t quite understand you. Sir. 
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Q. The qnantitv of impsrfet! cloth has coctracted ^rhile the valne has increased. The 
.qnaniity has cone dosTi I 

A. Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q. Do von think it is the finer cloth that is decreasing f 

A. It is veij- diScnlt to say — hethc-r the finer cloth has come dosm in qnantitv. 

Q. It has been suggested that there has been a contraction in finer cloth becanse of 
the high prices, bnt that the import of finer cloth is being revived just novr. Do von 
think that is true to any extent ? 

A. Teiv- di£cnlt to say. Sir. Price is a factor. People Trill go in for a 
doth vrhenever they can, ii approximately near their requirements as to onalilv. 

Q. Ihe standard of price cf finer cloth is comparatively higher than the standard of 
price of coarser cloth. Is that so ? Those making finer cloth” are mal-ina; profits ? 

A. Not necessarily. I do cot understand. Sin. 

Q. If yon Tvere prodacing long cloth, grey long cloth for instance and yontmade one 
anna a ponnd out of that, yon coaid make more out of finer cloth i 

Jfr. JfcJn’j'zar . — As the prodaclion in fine coants is lo~er does the cost of prodaetioa 
of the fine coants go higher and do you expect a higher profit per pound f 

A. I do not nnderstand the point at alL 

Q. Snpporing in the coarse quality of cloth the production is 15 pounds, in the finer 
quality the production goes dovna to 5 or 6. In order to get a certain profit per loom 
per day you have to make a higher profit per pound in the case of fine cloth than in the 
case of the '‘oaise i 

Pfljo fieri fiirinn ficul. — Ton have to spend so much per loom Tvhether tvorking on 
finer counts or on coarse. Comparatively you actually get more profit on a loom woriang 
on finer counts than on a loom trorking on the coarser counts. Is it so ! 

A. Just notv 1 do not- think so. 1 fhink tve are Tn-rVing no profit in any case. 

Q. I mean compararively ? 

A. I do not understand Tvhat ytsu mean hy ‘‘ comparativEly 

Q, Are yon losmg eqtially on both sides or losing more on one side than on tiie 
other t 

A. It depends on the quality of cloth, the reed and pick and a thousand and one other 
cons derations. 

Q. Generally speaking, there is not much diaerence. 

A. There L® not much difference. 

A, 21 r. Salrlcivcla , — ^I tvoald like slightly to dispute that point. I alsvays thought 
it is as a rale better to produce coarser cloths than finer ones. The production of finer 
cloth Trill tost yon much more, Even thou^ relatively you think you are doing better 
the production of the finer cloth Tvil! cost you much more^ The point I am trying to make 
is that as a rale India has done far better by producing coarser than fine cloth, 

Q. How do individual wages compare fr Japan and in India I 

A. Sir y. y. ircdfa. — That we cannot get at. IVe have got the labour OSee puhlish- 
ins a list of wages in each department of the mill. That we have got, bat ne cannot- 
find out what the Japanese are*payiiig in their various departments. The only thing that 
we have is the average wage. IThen vre referred to that last year they have been so 
clever as to ent it oat from thar statement since the last two or three months. 

Q. That is larger than the average for India 1 

A, I do not tfinkso. It Tvoiks ont at about the same. They are very clever, 
Sr, in this respect. 

Q. On the point of the eSect of exchange, what Trill be the efiect of yen going back to 
par? 

A- It cannot go there as long as you keep the Is. 6 J. exchange. It Trill never go above 
13= as long as yon keep the exchange at Is. 6i. 

Q. H it goes to 13= ? 

A. It ttHI reduce the severe competition but it won’t help ns very materially. 

Q. It makes some diSerence, does it not ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In answer to Question 19 yon say that the import of yam nnder 40i into India 
works oat at about 15 per cent, of vhp yarn available for sale in India. Is that from Japan 
or from aH countris ? 

A, 15 per cent, of the yam availsble for sale 
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Q. Is it imports from nil conntri<*s ? 

A. Yos, nil yarn. 

Q. 1 sliouUl lilso to l;now how this 15 per coni, hns boon worked ont. 

Mr. Mahnci /. — 1 will pvo you tho dctnils. 

(?. Thnnk you 

A. Sir .Y. A’. HWiu. — 1 wns just ijoint' to remind you, .Sir, of this point. It is very 
funny you nro tnlUin^ nhout tho woj;rs of workers. You object to our taking 153 
exchange. When they sjx-ak of labour the Jnjiaiieso compare tho wages at 156 c.xcltnngc. 
They are very clever in the way they put it. 

Jtnja Ilari liishan Kaiil. — reg.inls tho imports from Japan forcing down prices it 
has been suggested that they do so because they have got' large stoeks there and they 
are nlwny.s prx-pared to import uiiliinitcl quantities of any particular sorts which gain 
f.avour. Is this , orrret to any extent y 

A. 1 do not .see your jr.iint, Sir. 

(J. The p'-rernt.ige of imjinrts from Jnpaii is not very much and yot you say that they 
atleet the jiriee, that they lower the price. There arc two ways of doing it. One is that 
they form the tnatgiiial qu.antity. By selling this cheap they can reduce tho price in 
the country. It has been suggested also that there is another way in which they reduce 
the juiecs, and that, is that when they once find that any imports get into favour they are 
prepared to im]>ort unlimited quaotilic.s of the same sort, ami therefore they reduce the 
price. Is that eurrret to any i>xl«nt 1 

A. Hut they cannot go on importing it at a nominal price which leaves no profit. 

Prc-i-i'nl . — .\reording to your view, .•sir Xu«scrw.inji. it could be done. You can soli 
at a Io‘s for fifteen years!’ 

A. That is true. l.s't us nee how long they can do it. 

Q. It pays them to undersell you, by one anna per jiound! 

A. Tliey might do that to get into the market and then to keep us nut of the 
matket. >?upi>ose 1 wnuted to go nto a foreign market 1 miglit have to sell goods at 
aloss myself for a year until 1 get in. 

,1/r. Su'ih'i lict'i . — I unde stand that the Association thinks th.at tho competition 
is keene t from Japan and that it is nut so keen from tho Continental coiinttics. There 
is no comjvtition ftom (Jivat Britain! Is that your view ! 

.\. You say you undcistand. 

Q. Am I wrong! That is wlwt I g.tlhered from the case sent by tho Millowners' 
Assu'iition. 

.\. We say that we complain about the unfair competition from Jajwn. 

y. I am only speaking of the keenest competition '' ! 

Yes. unfair, keenest, 

y. Which country sends ponds that compete ino.st ! 

A. Jap<n. 

Q. Gre.at Britain does not comjK'te so imieh ! ' 

A. Xot so much. 

y. SupiKising she took (u ■.|iiiniing of co.arser yam and tho weaving of coarser cloth 
you exjiect there would be more comjietition then ? 

A. With their cost of labour and other things they c.an’t. 

Q. Bupjionc India took to finer counts would there be keener competition ! Would 
English lines coinpet ■ vith your production then ! 

A. Wo should be comiieting with them instead of their competing with us. 

Q. Any way there will be conqictitiin between local x>roduction and tho English 
import*.! At present there is not such conqictition ! 

A. 1 won’t say tliat. There is a ccrUin amount of competition in certain varieties. 
You cannot, draw a general conclu'ion like that. 

Q. In what lino would you say there is competition just now between imports from 
Great Britain and Indian production ! 

A. There are verj’ many varieties of bleached cloths coming in of SOii and 32s on 
tho border line which wo can compete with. 

Q. I will come to exchange later on, but I want to ask you this now. Now that the 
yen has nearly got to parity with gold, I suppose you would agree that Ir. 6J. rate for the 
rupee would ailcct trade not merely with Japan but with anj' country in tho world. 
Any argument you have against tho high exchange rate would apply not merely to Japan 
but also to tho continental countries and to Great Britain herself. 

A. Yes. Because it gives them so much advantage. 
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Q. On this point of exchange yonr complaint \ronld be not against Japanese exchanee 
only but against any exchange in the Tvorld including that of Great Britain ? ® 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards competition between Japan and India, there is competition between 
Jna<an mill products and Japanese products in the export trade? 

A. The competition is in the home market. 

Q. I shall come to that. I will take exports first. We shall now deal with (Thina 
In the earlier years thi trade had been fluctuating reiy considerably. I want to know* 
definitely what made Chinese trade so difficult a propo .ition to the Indian mills. From 
the time of the closing of the mints to silver you had no Japanese competition until 
1900 or later. So, what was the difficulty? 

A. Because, China was a silver countiy. 

Q. I find for 1877 to 1883 the average annual figures of export from India to China 
were 60 thousand bales of yarn. From 1884 to 1892, that is before the currency chance, 
they were 24 lakhs of bales. Then after the currency change, 1893 to 1903 about 11 
years, the average was 4 ‘34 lakhs of bales. Therefore in spite of the currency change 
the trade very nearly doubled. And afterwards when we got to the gold standard, 
during 1904-13 the export went up to 4-60 lakhs of bales. Therefore for about 20 
years after the currency change the trade was nearly double of the pre-currencv change 
period. I want to know if no profits were made aU these years. The volume of trade 
did not decrease but even increased largely. There were fluctuations of course but the 
point is, do you want us to believe that yon carried on this trade for twenty years at a 
loss ? ■ - 

A. The results speak for themselves. 

Q- I want to know what they were. 

A. If yon will refer to paragraph 22 of the statement we have answered that 
point. 

Q. Yes, you say there that the ‘ trade with China became more or less speculative in 
nature and brought in very inadequate returns Therefore the trade was not profitable 
enough. Still you were sending double the earlier quantity ? 

A. We must get rid of it when we produce it. ■ 

Q. Even when the return was distinctly inadequate ? 

A. Yes. There was very little profih 

Q. Is it not difficult to understand that you doubled your exports and yet made no 
adequate profit for twenty years continuously ? 

Yousay that the trade was not profitable. Was it because of the lack of high prices 
in China ? 

A. I do not follow. 

Q. The exchange went against China because the rupee was given a high value. 
The Chinese currency went down in terms of the rupee. The mint being closed to 
silver, the result was that silver which was the basic currency of China depreciated in 
terms of the rupee.- Therefore if the trade was unprofitable, it must have been 
because you could not, 1 take it, get the same price in China as before. The altered 
exchange must have gone along with a corresponding rise in price in China or corre- 
sponding fall in the rupee costs in India. Is it yonr point that in China prices did 
not rise for your exports in proportion to the fail in the value of silver ? ^ You were 
getting so many taels or dollars in China before the closing the mints. Eow that the 
rupee went up in value you had to get more silver in Ch na to give you the corresponding 
number of rupees in India. Unless Chinese prices went up you would lose on exchange. 

I want to know whether you have got any figures to show whether- Chinese prices either 
did or did not rise after '^ese changes. 

A- I am afraid for twenty or tv/enty-five years ago we have not got tie figures to 
go back on as far as prices are concerned. 1 am afraid we have not gotthe figures. 

Q. I want to quote from a speech made by the then Chairman of your Association 
in 1896. He said : — “ I submit a good deal has recently been said atout the closing 
of the mints and some critics of the measure are still harping on the supposed injury 
caused to the export trade by the stoppage of free courage of silver. I submit there 
could possibly not be a better answer to this suggestion than the fact that after the mill 
industry has had to contend with this exchange question, namely with the relative value 
of silver and rupee and rupee and sterling, yet our trade with China, a purely silver using 
country, has steadily increased showing that exchange has much less to do with our 
exports than hac the denrand for our goods. John Chmamau today with exchange at 
164 is as ready to jray his 100 dollars for a bale of yam as he was when exchange. 
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stood at 220 And lie paid 75 dollars”. That is to say, with a rise in Chinese exchange 
the price in China went up. 

A. 1 was a oholrra in those days. 

Q. The point I want to suggest is that it could not have been run at a loss. The 
luillownors themselves must have felt at the time that the trade was paying, since it is 
hard to believe that for twenty years they could go on with the trade and not make 
both ends meet. ' 

There is next a statement made by you ivith regard to the other export markets. In 
yonr answer to question IS the suggestion has been made that there has been a great set- 
back in the ox^jorts of the staple product of Indian mills and this great setback is said 
to be very IdTrgely due to the rigour of Japanese competition. Now, you have given us 
figures for various countries. But does it mean that the Association thinks that there 
has been a decrease in the total amount of trade in grey goods, that your exports in grey 
goods have diminished in these years ? You have just given these two years andsay that 
there has been a great setback in the export of the staple product of Indian mills, and 
that staple I suppose is grey goods ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But as a matter of fact there has not been a setback, at any rate as the result of 
Japinese competition. I will take the figures from 1909-1910 onwards. You find first 52 
' millions, then 56, then 39 and next 44. If you take the' years 1913-14 and 1924-25, it is 
43 '7 and 44 millions. You can hardly speak of a setback here. What decline there 
was, came before Japanese competition. Taking the two years you refer to, 1913-14 and 
1924-25, they ore just on a par— ^3*7 and 44 million yards. 

A. I do not understand. 

President . — ^The point is that the export of grey goods in 1913-14 was 43*7 million 
yards, and for 1924-25 also it was about the same. So, where is the setback ? 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^The chief exports of grey goods are to new markets. In almost 
all our old markets we have lost ground to Japan. „ 

Mr. Subba Rao . — I suggest that in some of the markets there has been a cliange 
in the character of consumption. For example, with regard to the Straits Settlements, 
the export of grey cloth in 19c9-1910 was 458,000 yards and in 1924-26 it was 401,000 
yards, a small decrease. If you look at the export of coloured goods there is an increase 
from 10 million yards to 22 million yards. Does it not show that in some countries 
there has been a shifting of demand from grey to coloured goods V Does it necessarily 
' show that there has been a setback in your trade 7 If consumers demand from you a 
different kind of article, will it be a setback 7 Whereas the grey goods have remained 
stationary, you find export of coloured goods has increase.!, between 1913-14 and 
1924-26, from 45. million yards to 136 million yards. Therefore, I suggest that there has 
been no setback in the first place to grey goods because the total exports are the same. 
You caimot expect of course to have the same hold in every country. No country iii the 
world has the same hold always over other countries. Secondly, some of your markets 
seem to be changing in their oemond from grey to coloured goods. Your statement seems 
to me to be rather sweeping in cliaraotcr. A change in the character of the demand 
you term a decline in export trade, whereas there has been a great increase. 

A. Sir N.N. irodia. — ^\Vhatisthepointyouwantto make 7 Because the total exports 
are the same, there is nothing to complain ot 7 

Q. No. 1 merely question the accuracy of your statement. 

'A. Jlfr. Maloney . — ^Xhere has been a setback inasmuch as we are not holding the 
same percentage of the total trade of these countries that we held before the war. 

Q. You have not given the percentage 7 

A. No, but that can be done. 

Q. For example, take Siam. You say the amount has gone down. But if you look 
at your own statement, your competitor, Japan, has done worse. The figiires are given on 
page 35 of your representation. You attribute the diminution in the Siamese market to 
Japanese competition. Now, you find that Japan has lost between 1922 and iu24 practi- 
cally all her market from Siam. Fi;om 12^ n^ons to 1^ millions. From 12^ mdlion 
yen worth goods in 1922 it has come down to 1^ million yen worth goods. That is the 
point 1 am making. . 

A. 1 am certain there is some mistake and I would Hire to examine it s^ain. 

Q. One word about French Somaliland. If you take the figures for a number of years 
the trade has been very fitful. Sometimes it was 62 thousand yards and in one year 2 
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million yards, in some years nothing at all. So that it hardly gives an example of a 
country where your trade has had a setback by competition. The suggestion I want to 
make is that the trade has distinctly grown and possibly has changed in character from 
grey to coloured goods. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — do not think so. 

Q. I am merely giving you certain figures which seem to go counter to your views." 

A. Mr. Maloneij.—HavQ you any more examples besides Siam where the Japan^e have* 
lost ground ? 

Q. I do not think I have got any just now. 

A. I thinlr this must be an error. I think this is an isolated case. 

Q. That must be from the Government returns ? 

A. This is not a Government return, it is a Japanese return. 

Q. Mauritius also shows a change in demand. 

A. Have you any other examples where Japan has lost its position ? 

Q. No, I merely took your figures. 

A. Siam is the only one ? 

Q. So far os 1 have figures. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — Wc will have the figures checked. 

Q. Please, specially for grey goods. Now we come to the competition in India. . 

Some statements have been made by one or two witresaes in their written statements, 
and I want to know whether they are correct. One gentleman says that dhoties from 
Japan have practically disappeared from the Indian market. He says the quantity is 
contemptible 7 

A. I do not know, but my impression is that they are increasing. 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^Recently they were coming to Calcutta 

A. Yes, but 1 have not seen them in the Bombay market. 

Mr. Svbba Boo. — Is it tnie that oompetition in sheeting and drill business is 
decreasing 7 ■ 

A. No, I do not think so. ' ' 

Q. There is one other point which was asked in the questionnaire but has not been 
answered, I thiidr, at least fully— whether yon know if Japan is giving Indian buyers any 
special trade facilities. The written answer is in the negative, that you do not know. 
But can any of you say anything about it now 7 Does the Japanese importer into In(ha 
get anything like an export credit 7 For example, before the war Germany had established 
a grip on several countries by. long export credit and then she supplied certain lines of 
articles and followed it with others. Does Japan work similariv 7 

A. I have heard of only one instance where they gave 36 days’ credit. That is the 
only instance I have heard. 

Q. What is the usual time 7 

A. On delivery. 

Q. Then, with regard to the question of exchange. I have only one or two questions to 
ask. In the first place I suppose the Association is aware that so far os England is con- 
cerned no protective duty is ^ven unless exchange has depreciated 33J- per cent, or more. 

A. What was it last year. Sir 7 It has been as low as 107. 

Q. I was saying that in England the minimum prescribed is 33^ per cent. 

A. In South Africa I think the percentage is only 15. And in New Zealand still less. 

A. Mr. Mcdowtif. — ^Nothing. 

Q. I want to ascertain from you how you think this fall in exchange benefits the Japa- 
nese seller. How does it affect the Japanese seller of goods to India to make a profit 
which he would not make but for the fall in exchange 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^You see the manufacturing costs for yarn are steady. But 
cotton forms 60 per cent, of the total cost. So whatever he jiays out in exchange on the 
■ 60 per cent, of the cotton he gets out of exchange at full 100 per cent. 

Q. That is on the assumption there will be no rise in price in Japan to correspond with 
the fall in exchange. 

A. Has there been any rise 7 

Q. Most certainly, there has been. 

A. Those theories we have heard a great deal of. , 
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Q. I am morely speaWnp of fienres piven by oflicial botlics. Tlicy may bo wrong. 
But if it proves that there is in .lapan or any other country a rise corresponding to the 
depression in exchange, to that extent there is no hnnnty on exeliange. 

A. Will you give us the figures of the Japanese cost of inannfnof.nre from 1921 to 1025 1 

Q. I was speaking of a rise in prices generally jnst now. 

A. That is the manufacturing costs. That is uimt wc are concerned with. If you 
can give the manufacturing costs wo can prove it to you, but without facts and figures 
wo cannot say anything. 

Q. Wc are here to get facts. If in .Tnpan prices have generally advanced the prc3iim|:. 
tion is that this rise affrcls in vnrjing degree the price of all commodities. 

A. Assuming tilings and drawing dednotions is a very wrong prineiple. I would 
rather go and draw my deductions from fncl.s. T would like to j-eo the actual 
manufacturing costs in Jnjinn. 

Q. Wo cannot got them ourselves. But is it your l)elicf that these costs have not 
risen nt all ? 

A. From tho information we have got wc are not sure whether wo can make a 
statement that they have risen. 

Q. If they have risen there is no bounty ? 

A. It depends on wii.at proportion. 

Q. To tho extent it has risen there is no Imunty 1 

A. If you load us on economic theorie.s and pract.iecs it is rather difficult. I want 
to know tho facts myself. 

Q. Could you give us any information aliout tho .Tapanese steadiness in prices or rise 
of prices ? ' 

A. There is no inform.ation available. 

Q. Unless wo got them wc cannot s.ay whether this fall in exchange is a bounty or not 
A. Wo ns practical business men feel the competition when exchange is down. 

Q. You c.aMot link up tho coinjictition with tho fall in cxchango unle.ss yon know’ the 
facts as to prices and those j’ou do not-loiow, you admit. 

A. Wo arc faced with tho fact. 

Q. But that might bo duo to other causes which you have mentioned — the double shifts 
for instance. Bow can you link this increased competition with tbo fall in exchange 
unless 08 you said just now you know tho costs remain tho lamo. 

A. Perhaps you will refer to page 22, paragraph 7C. You will see there what tho 
Financial 2'imcs says. 

Q. Is it a leader, or a correspondent’s article? It may be somebody’s opinion. It has 
got to bo tested. Wo want to know what facts he had nt his disposal. If it is a falling 
exohnngo there will bo a bounty for tho time. We want to know whether there is a 
permanent bounty. The low exchange will mean a bounty provided prices in that country 
have not risen or prices in India have not fallen correspondinglj’. 

A. I think I would refer you to the Currency Commission Report. That question 
is thrashed out there and in Sir Furushothamdas’s minute. They both draw different 
oonclusions and when experts differ how can you ask us. They have argued on the some 
points as regards India and these arc all economic factors and when exp rts themselves 
do not agree how do you expect a manufacturing body like our Association to express 
an opinion. 

President. — A good many people have been expressing opinions. 

ilfr. Subba Rao , — ^I am not asking for an opinion at nil, but am asldng you for ' 
information as regards the level of prices and wages. 

, A. We have not got the information. 

A. ilfr. Maloney , — ^As regards wages the rise in figures from 1914 is owing to the 
change in the method of calculation. Since 1918 or 1919 the figures of wages quoted 
for the textile industry in Japan includes everj’ item which can possibly be put down 
> as wages as is explained in the united states Tariff Commssion’s report. If the figures 
for the last few years are examined during which there was a very heavy drop in the 
Japanese Exchange it will bo found that wages in textile mills in Japan did not 
increase. 

Q. From 1921 to 1925 there has been a rise from 1 ‘04 yen to 1 ' 13 yen in the wages of 
the spitmer. 

A, Mr. Maloney . — ^There may have been a 3 or 4 per cent, rise in isolated cases. 
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Q. Bntit'nill mate a good deal in the aggregate. 

• average daily -wage of labour in the Japanese teitae 

muostiy vras in 


, .1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


0'98 yen 
.. 0-93 ” 
.. 1-02 ” 
0-95 ” 
.. 0-95 ” 
.. 0*95 ” 


Mr. Maloney, From 1922 to 1925 there has been a fall in ivages &om 1"02 to ’95. 

Q. Wages have generally risen in Japan from 95 to 103 • 6. Unless we get detailed data 
about the Japanese level of wages we cannot say .that the fall in exchantre benefits 
them. 

A. Sir i\r. W. TFiffJiff.— Copies of the official figures will be sent to you. 

Q. We have got to find it out ourselves. 


J/r. Majmudar.—ln reply to Question 19 you say that counts up to 40? can readily be 
made in Indian mills. Does it mean also 42 ? If you look to page 47 of the original 
statement, you tod that Japan is importing about 43,000 bales and 8,000 bales of 42s 
and 43 • respectively. Cannot Indian mills manufacture 42j and 43i counts ? 

A. These are the Japanese figmes. 

Q. You restrict yourselves up to connts'of 40?. Does it mean that 42? and 43? cannot 
be made in India 7 ' ^ 

A. We can make 44s. 

Q. My point is whether when yon say ‘‘counts up to 40.? ”'yon mean -right 
up to 43s. 

A. When you make 40? you can also make 433 to 44s. 

President. — I thought that India could not make counts above 40?. That is what I 
understood from your answers this morning. 

A. From the present quality of cotton, we cannot ; I qualify my statement to that 
extent. But Ihito can make them. There is nothing to prevent them being made from 
imported cottom 

A. Mr, Saklalicala. — Some of the Indian mills make up to 40s. 

JIfr. Majmudar . — Beferring to i»age 62 of your original statement, we find that the 
number of spindles in 1893 wa? three times those in 18i6 and similarly also the number 
of looms were three times those in 1876. I am comparing the figures of 1893 with those 
of 1876. The number of looms increased from 9,000 to 28,000. The expansion of the 
industry both in spinning and weaving was the same ? If you look at the figures for 1893 
and 1906 you tod that the spindles have increased from 35 lakhs to 5'i lakhs, t.e., by 
about 48 per cent, whereas in the case of looms the increase is from 28,000 to 53,000, 
which means an increase of 87 per .cent. Xow was this due to the loss of the 
China market? 

A, Sir N. A*. Wadia . — Due to the unprofitable nature of the business. 

Q. Then further on if you come from 1906 to 1914 you find that from 52 lakhs, the 
number of spindles has i^en to 67 lakhs, that is an increase of about 29 per cent, and in 
the case of looms, the increase is 100 per cent. Does it mean that all through spuming 
was not as remunerative as the weaving ? 

A- I won’t say that. I would say that spinning was so unremunerative that we were 
compelled to put in looms. 

Q. Looking at the Table on page 83, you find that the production in Japan in coarse 
counts has not risen since 1914 to the same extent as. the production in medium counts. 
Is it- because it is easier to work medium counts with double shift or is it because of 
the trade conditions ? 

A. 1 could not tell yon what the conditions in Japan were. 

Q. Now the tendency there has been to go on to medium coimts ? 

A. Yes ; quite right, 

Q. So also with regard to fine counts. Fine counts have not increased very much 
from 1916 to 1025. But if yon take 1913-14 figures, they are almost double, whereas in 
the matter of medium counts they have almost trebl^ from 1914 to 1924. From 149,000 
they have increased to 499,000, whereas in respect of coarse yarn, the production was 
almost steady, being 1,350,^0 bales in 1914 and 1,320,986 in 1924. 

A. So what is the point ? 
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Q. Tlint Japan Ja going more on (o medium counts and not to ooarsc counts. 
A. Yes ; quite tree. 


Q. And the export \ras more o( medium connts flian of coarse counts ? 
A. Ye.s. 


Suction IIT 


Iiitenifi! Comjiciflion 

Prc^idcnl. — How far do you consider that the incrcn.sinp_competition from up-country 
mills has been a factor in brincinp, about the present depression in Hombay 7 The figures 
that we worhed out show roughly that the up-country millsin most resjients show a growth 
by about 7 per cent., that is. looms and .spindle.s and the 'Otlon consumed. After all, 
the Japanese imports are only S per cent, anil if yon are getting 7 per cent-, more product ion 
from the up-country mills, is not their eomi>etition almost ns damaging ns that of the 
Japanese ? 

A. I do not think so. There might he some mills in tho Native States. 

Q. There are not many. 

A. There arc 7 mills in Indore alone and they were working M hoiirs till a week or so 
ago though they have very recently come down to ten. In Itarodn there might bo some 
10 mills. ' 

Q. In answer to Q. SG you say that- Bombay has a slight advantage in regard to climate 
and slightly more eflieiont labour than most up-count rv mills. This would hardly seem 
to hold good ns reganls Alimcdabad owing to their low percentage of abseiitccisra. 
Your remarks apply to up-countn’ mills 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. There is one advantage with regard to Ahmedabad which I do not think you have 
rofciTcd to in answer to Q. 37 and tlint is overhead charges. As far ns wc can gather, 
there are no expensive ofliecs to keep up there. Tho mill ollico is on the premises. W hat 
are your viewa in regard to that 7 
-A. B'o o-nn’t saj' anything. 

Qj As regards the other advantages, wc cannot really work them out until wo get the 
cost of production sheets. There is ono ]toint about tho proximity to the coal fields. 
Can yon give us a general idea as to the. relative cost of coal and other power and how 
they compare in Ahmedabad, Bombay and Nagpur 7 
A. Jlfr. SaklatwaJa. — ^In Nagpur we use a different class of coal altogether. It is tho 
C. P. coal wo use. The coal is prnotioally at our doors at cheap rates. Ahmedabad has no 
special advantage in point of coal. If you want, I can submit n statement regarding this. , 
A. ilfr. Maloney. — I can give some evidence ns regards the cost of coal. 

Q. How does the cost of coal compare with tho co?t of electric power in Bombay 7 
A, Mr. Saklalumla. — ^Practically all the Bombay mills are more or less on the 
electric power or some of them have changed to oil.* 

Q. How does tho cost of coal in Ahmedabad compare with that of electric power in 
Bombay 7 I want to know whether they are at a disadvortage in using coal. 

A. It is rather a disputed point. Some of us here claim that the present cost of electrio 
power is too high and that possibly with the latest equipment they should produce 
it at a cheaper rate, which wo always question. I do not think that we in Bombay came 
to any definite conclusions on that point. 

Q. The position really is that as regards Bombay, at any rate, you have not worked - 
it out and you are not in a position to say which is cheaper, coal or power 7 
A. It varies at different periods. It mostly depends on the cost of coal. During the 
war time, when the cost of coal was abnormally high, of course, hydro-electric power had 
a distinct advantage. But when the cost of cool came down whether we have the same 
advantage at present or not is a questionable point. 

Q. -As far as your experience goes, does the power here cost yoim mills mote or less than 
the coal in Ahmedabad 7 

A. We are distinctly on the better side in Bombay. 

Q. Only as regards Ahmedabad and not as regards Nagpur 7 
A. No : not as regards Nagpur. 

Q. Now we come to a point on which I am afraid you won’t be able to throw much 
light, t.e., the competition between the hand oom industry and the mill industry. Beally 
the only point which concerns us is whether you consider that the handloom industry 
. gained on the mill industry in recent years 7 

A. Sir N. N. TYadia. — I do not think so. We can go on side by side. 
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Q. ^ far as one can gather from the amonnt of yam pbced on the marlffit, 'trhich 
ohvjonsly must he consumed by the handloom indostiy, there is rery little di&rence, 

A. There are no proper statistics about handloom veaving in Lidia and -vre ha-re to re 
back to the article published in the Textile Journal. IVe gare the figures. 

Q. I take it that you tv-;!! admit that one of the ad-rantaras Bombav has cot is that 
you can keep a smaller stock of machinery and • pare parts here. 

A. No : rre must keep just as much as Aimedabad or any other place keeps. 

Q- The agents are here ; aronld not they supplv yon -Kith spare pa;ts -n-henerer von 
rvant them i 

A. TTe hare just started keeping a stock of the spare parts on a small scale, I mean 
ray firm has. inc no other agents keep them. 

Q. Are yonr insurance charces lo-trer here than thev are up-cotmfrv J 

A. Yes. ... 

Q. To Trhat extent do yon keep lorrer streks of cotton here than np-conntrv 1 1 rmder- 
stand np-cn-jutiy they buy cotton for 12 months. 

A. J/r. Sailaiu^Ia . — ^The trills can go on even ivithout stocks if they -wanf to depend 
on the jBombar market, huyius from hand to month, feom day to dayl 

Q. But the question is ho-vr many do so. 

A. it depends on the policy of the company. 

A. Sir S. K. TTcdio. — There are many mills in*Bombay r unnin g from hand to mouth. 

Q- It may or may n''t pay. It should mean less in'erest charges. 

A- It is not that. Ilills that -anat to turn out better quality of goods must fake the 
first pick cotton, t.c-.in February or 3Iay. Otheruise the second and third pickirgs of 
cotton Tfun't serre their purpose and the better mfH.- have to fake the first rate cotton 
and store it. 

Q. Therefore the Bombay mil's have no advantage over np-counfiy mills in this 
matter of purchasing and storing cotton J 

A. No. - 

A. Jfr. 0. AT. Waiia. — Tie up-country mills are geaerallybnilt in pbces rrhere there 
is cotton as against the disadvantage of laying it in. 

Q- But tie np-couatry milb have to lay in their cotton for 12 months. 

A. Yes : the*np-countty millg have to lay in cotton for 12 nronihs and they get that 
cotton much cheaper fhan the Bombay mills, bemuse the transport charges to Bombay 
are saved to them. 

Q. There is one other point — armther small -point — and that is, you ha-re not, I t hi n k, 
smt the cost of hie -svater tanks -w-hich some of the up-country mills hare t 

A. Sir N. A*. TTcdi'c. — ■TV’e hare got some -svater tanki here. 

Ifr. ^TaJjr.udar . — Certain up-country milTs do not get water for 10 or 15 days and they 
hare to store -water. 

A. 3Ir. SaUatuxsIo. — 1 think -whst you mean is that we can always supplement 
our sunplv from the to-wn -water, whereas in the mof- ssil. they have not got that 
facijty. 

PresiderJ . — -Tre found that in Ahnedabsd they used water for bleaching and the result 
was that the bleaching cost -was IJ anns- less than yours. 

A. That is hand bleachimr. We here hare got to r o throngh an ebborafe process or 
machine bleachinc which gi-ves better results but -with tbe hand blea chin g they can just 
get on for their purpose. It is good enough for their purpose. 

Paja Harikiihsu Kazd . — Coal is cheaper in Bombay than at Ahmedabad and other 
places, lea-ring out Nagpur f 

PrtsiderJ . — How manv milb are there in Bombay at present nsing coal J Bongbly ? 

A- Mr. Malonsy . — I carmot remember. I must look it up. 

Q. It b a very small proporrion ? 

A. It b a -very small proportion. 

Q. It -was se-renteen in 192-4-25, I think f 

A. Eonghly still 17. 

A. Sir .V. A*. TTciiu.— In firing uiilb. Not for power, but for sizing. I mjseli use 
.oiL I do not bum coaL 

JSaja San SisAon SavL—Js ir a fact flmt prices are put do-wn fay good mib selimg at 
a lo-wH- rate than the bad milb can afiord to sell at I 

A. Sir A*. A*. Wcdia . — -What do you mean by ‘‘pat down 1 
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Q. Tlicy soli cloth ot a cheaper rate ? 

Presidenf. — I think the point is. arc prices determined bj' the prices of the good mills 
rather than by tho prices of the bad ones ? 

A. It depends on the quality of cloth they produce. Good quality needs higher price. 
They maj* use better cotton and produce a l)cttcr quality of clotb. 

Itaja llan Kislian Kaul . — A good mill should bo able to sell cloth cheaper and yet make 
a moderate profit as compared with a badl3' managed mill which cannot work so 
economiKvllj* ?' 

A. Yes. it depends. There are two or three factors in tho price they ultimately 
charge. First the kind of cotton thc.v rsc. 

Q. It h.as been suggested bj* one of tho witnesses that part of tho keen competition is 
duo to the fact that tho better mills sell cloth at rates which are not remunoradvo to 
other mills and the other mills have to force down their prices in order to keep up the 
competition ? 

A. . JIj" experience is the other waj* about. Sir. T find the worst mills cutting down 
the prices so low that the good mills have to come doum too. 

Q. That is mj* point. The worst mills sometimes have to sell at forced prices bcoauso 
thc\' are in need of money and therefore the better mills have to sell their oloth cheaper 
also ? 

A. There are instances u hero this has occurred. 

Q. These arc two eonlradictory factors. 

A. You find the worst mills gencrall.v cutting down tho price to get money, to convert 
their stock into money and the}' bring tire market doum and wo have to suffer through it 
and that is my experience. I can only speak for m^'self. 

A. Mr. Stiklaluala . — Better mills have letter holding power. They are in less 
finahcial difiioultics than the weaker mills. They have to sell whether they like it or not. 
They inuEt convert their goods into monej' and get on. 

President. — Both factors operate in your opinion, Mr. Saklatwala ? 

A. The weaker eoncerns force down prices. 

Q. The que.stion arises how far the depression is duo to that and how far to Japanese 
competition 1 

A. They have got no choice. They must sell in order to keep going. Tliis is a 
ncec.ssaty conscquciuo of the depression and not the cause of depression. 

Q. It looks to mo verj' difficult to disentangle tho various factors. 

A. In c.'Lses of severe competition that competition has to be mot and the other mills 
which have not the holding iwwcra meet it bj' cutting down prices. 

Paja Hart Kishan Katil . — ^Then ns regards the answer to Question 36, the advantages 
in regard to climate and so on, T understand that Bombay can get better produotion from 
a lower mixing on account of tho climate ? 

A. Sir N. X. Wadia . — There is little in it. 

Mr. Mi.jmudar. — ^Thej* have admitted it in rcplj' to Question 30. 

A. There is a better climate. 

Paja Ilari Kishan Kaul . — ^You bnvo not said this ns regards mixing. I want to know 
whether yo.i can get a better production from lower mixing. 

A. That is a better test. 

Q. Then on stores j’ou secure a little against up-country mills, and I suppose in railway 
freights also you have got some advantage. Your railway freight to tho market towns is 
lower than from other out stations. 

A. It varies. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^I am sorry wo have not prepared a table showing the actual rates 
but I think on the whole tho actual rate from Bombay to those markets is not favourable ; 
it is unfavourable. Take Amritsar, Delhi and Cawnporc, for example in those markets 
wo suffer in comparison with Ahmedabad. 

Q. Delhi and Cawnporc do not count. They have very few mills. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — But they are very important consuming centres. 

Q. Then j'ou have got better banking faoilities, I suppose in Bombay ? 

A. Sir N. N. IFadia. — ^Thero is nothing in it. 

President. — You cannot use tho existence of more banks here to extract any concessions ? 

A. It depends on the mill and tho mill agent. 

Paja Hari Kishan Kaul. — On the financial position ? 

A. Yes. 
aio Y 420 — 13 
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3Ir, Sitbha Bao. — you say that competition is not very keen between miiic in 
Bombay and mills up-countiy ? 

A. There is keen competition, for instance, with the Indore mills. There is keen 
competition with some of the Ahmedabad mills in some markets. 

Q. I am speaking of the proportion, the relative size of the worldog power of milla in 
Bombay and mills elsewhere. The latest figures show that they have got about 16 lakhs 
more spindles than in Bombay and more looms and they employ more people. Is it not 
likely to tell against you, and is not your market getting narrower by local competition ? 

A. I would not say that. 

Q. Unless consumption increases pari passu. They have overtaken yon in spindles, 
in the amount of cotton they cons’ime and in the number of looms. They consume 
about 11 lakhs bales more than you do. I am just taking your table for 1925 for e.vample : 
If 3 ’ou compare the figure for Bombay and all India you will find that of 83 lakhs 
spindles, 34 ‘ 56 are in Bombay and 59 ‘ 44 are in the rest of India. Therefore their spinning 
capacity is about 1/3 more than yours. And the looms are 10,000 more thanyouri 
This change in the relative positions has come about very recently, in the past few 
years. . ' 

A. Yes, the post-war development has been wide. ' 

Q. So does it not look as though competition with you is going to be as keen from 
within the country as from without ? 

A. JUr, Saklaticala. — llay I reply to that ? With the additional looms our counts 
are getting finer in Bombay as compared to spinrlles up country which are producing 
coarse yam for sale. It does not necessarily mean that we are being driven ont. It 
means that we are going on to finer counts and producing more stuff for our mills. 

Q. You are sharing the field ? 

A. 3Jy point is that with the additional looms in Bombay we have got to spin our 
own yam for ' our own looms and to this extent our counts of yam are finer. So the 
production per spindle would be less though the producing capacity remains the same 
whereas in the up-country' mills if they are making more of coarser counts for sale to 
handlooms, etc., they may show a larger production per spindle. But that does not 
mean that we are driven out. , 

Q. I am not speaking of percentage of production, but of the capacity for production, 
of the ntimber of spinfifes and loomi. The up-country mills have far more spindles and 
looms ? 

President. — Yot far more. 

A. Bombay has got more looms I think. 

Q. Bombay has 40 per cent, of the total spindles and 46*8 per cent, of the 
looms. 

A. Sir S. N. JVadia. — ^3Ir. Saklatwala’s argument is home ont because up-country 
■millg used 13 lakh bales of cotton against Bombay’s 9 lakhs. Nine lakhs against 13 lakhs. 
They are on coarser coimts. If you take the total consumption of cotton the figure for 
Bombay is 8,94,000. 

Q. Thepositionisthat Bombay with 40*6 per cent, spindles of Lidia uses 44‘6 per 
cent, of the total amount of cotton consumed. 

A. Bombay is consuming less. That is because we are on finer counts and it must 
also be remembered that there was a general strike in Bombay ia-t year and one in 
1924. 

Ifr. Svbba Bao. — ^There is a division of the field then between you and the rest 
of India. You spin finer counts and they take to the coarser. 

A. All Indore mills are on much coarser counts. 

Mr. Majmudar. — Are the up-country mills able to sell all their output more easily 
because they come in direct touch with the merchants or because they are selling 
in the surrounding markets ? 

■ A. JlTr. SaHalwala. — ^When yon talk of up-country miUs do you talk of any 
particular centre ? 

Q. Xo. c' 

A, The Sholapur Hill has its own market, whereas the Ifagpur mill will have 
to go further north to sell all their cloth. 

Q. AU’O Sholapur sells throughout the whole of India. 

A You have Hadras and the whole of Bangalore and Southern markets though you 
may be selling part of the production in the Xorthem markets, whereas a null like 
the mill in Nagpur has not got a ready market just near its door. It has got to 
go both north and south. 



Slinliijnir nlpo to Jluniluy, Di'lhi. 

•A. Sir .Y. .A*. WtiHa. — I’.-iko for in')! iiii'i* th»* itiilori' inillsi. TJioy Iin\’o pot n market 
of In the Inilon' St.afo itiolf they iw profocled by nn S jK'r cent, import duty. 

Will'll poiiik f:o from India to Iho Indnn' State they have pot to pay *S per cent, while the 
Indoiv inillfj itell n-ithnut payiiip any duly. There are viirioiiH repuIationR like that. 

Q. Take .'Miinedalud. .Ahmeilah.ad in ahhi to cell more heeauie they are Rolling to 
Mtn'l iiieri'hant'i whrn’a'i in the i'a':i* of Hominy heraii-ie they Kell in big qiiantiticR 
they an* nut. able to diepojie of their Rloekn. 1 b Ihete anylhinit like that ? 

— IliinlMy milU nell to '.mall merehant'. «•< mueh or l<» hip merchants. 

Q. 1 .am coim: to the next qiii".tion. Ho priee-i in .Ahmedah.id affcot the jirices in 
11 imlny to .a i;n'at i-xtent 7 

.A. 1 do not think jirieea i'l .Ahme.i ilfi'l h iv.* .my he.trini! on prices in IJomhay. 

if. Then ihi jirici-i in tlm iiji-eonnlry market < of pood.s of iip-cniintry millfl affect 
I’.oiiilny '.Jiills priee.R 7 

If they are on th" ii.aMi" eoiint'i then the priccR ‘must tell. I do not think they 
at*' on the same counts. 

.\. .tfr. Si:l!ol viti. — I'or a nnmher of ye.arB the tpi-alitj' of cloth produced by 
.Ahiiied.ab.id waK ditfen-nt from t li.al of lloinb-iy and there wan no iliivct competition but 
.Ahmi.'libad is ooininu' more and imm> into line with wh.at wi' arc producing as well ns 
piodti. ill" liner roimt-s and 1 think .\hm«dab.ad eomiv-tiiion is lieinp felt by Bombay 
mill', alir.nly. 

fVr'i'.b-./. — Wlirit was the difTetr-iiee in olden dayfl 7 
•A. Tliey Mere not i'ivinp cloth but t’hina clay. 

.A. .V. .A’. iro.Ji' j,.— 'I'liev Inve bei'ii found out.. 

tj. Tbiitfore liny have cut int<t yioir market 7 

.A. .Ifr. .'•'■lUif .'iij'i. — They are comp’tinc. .After all the iicvrlcctR are the Kamo for 
India. IJomluy may beadii.ttibnlinpcentre but iir.iclie.ally it has pot to pointo con.sump- 
tirn into nji rountry and other marl.etn. 

SnenoN lA" 

Mill Mftno'jrtnml 

<J. Till' 11 ' *t M'ltion JK •• Mill .Management. ’ I rather p.ather fn>m various indic.ations 
tli.it Me ell ill iveeive iimeli criticism on tliiB |viiiil, l.ut you peiitlcmen tvill have 
an opp .ftuiiity i f tejilyiii'.' to it later on. In the me.antime, 1 Bhould like to a-sk you a 
few qiii'sliinr. on the bi'-is of eeii.ain information that «e have pot before us. You Ray 
that the.accntsnf milK in Ikimbay am paid eoininission nn prolit.s on the ba.sia of 10 to 
12} jK r cent. Hoiv Iniu'; has that liccn in force 7 
.A. .Vir .V. .A', H'd fri. — 1 think fur 2."i ye.ars. 

.A. .'fr. SaU-it.'cia . — I choiild think for ."0 or .'10 years. Xagpiir mills Ktartcd in 
and ever since we liave Ik-cii on the profits b.asi.s. 

Q. 1 .am not n-ferrinp to ]irotit rate;'. 

A. Mr. Siil.'lut !i;hj, — tAimmi-.'iioii r.it<"'. to the agents have been in cxistenee for tlio 
la* I .'O years. 

Q. 'J'iieie h'lve been i'l jer C'-nt. r.at":i for Rome mills 1 think 7 
.'A. ,~i per cent. 7 I do not know of any now. 

Q. Tlicni Well* in the past 7 
A. A’es. 

Q. That wa. not at all general 7 It waionlyini'olatcdca-cs 7 
A. 1 know of one iii't-ance only. 

Q. AA'c arc thinking of the Bamw one, I thinic. AA'ns that ontin*lj'' nn isolated case 7 
Tliat 1 M'ha' 1 wanted to got at. ■" 

A. An far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. One of the eriticiKinH wo have received is that the rate Ib loo high. 

A, Sir A'. A’. llV/dio. — Is it no 7 

Q. 1 can hardly expect you to agree, but would you care to amplify the point 7 
A. AVo are nut ni.iking much out. of it now. Speaking for myflclf I have got four 
partners who all know what 1 am making. There in not mueh loft. My brother will 
say tlie Ramc. 

A. Jfr. O. N. Wiulia , — ^AVo are making nothing out of it. 
y 120— lan 
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Q. There are a good many oases in which the agency agreement provides for a minimum 
commission irrespective of the profits. I am afraid you did not notice the mistake in 
one of the questions, — question 43 — “where the commission is on production does the 
agency agreement usually provide for a minimum commission irrespective of profits i" 
“ Production ” was a mistake for “ profits.” 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — I can give you my omi instance. My minimum, commission 
for three mills is Es. 48,000 a year and I have got four partners.- Now you can work 
out what it means. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala, — 1 should say it should be' looked at from both points of view. 
There have been periods when profits commission did not pay the mills at oil. It 
depends on the condition of the industry. 

Very often we have to bo satisfied trith the minimum which barely covers our 
expenses. 

Q. I am merely asking for your views in regard to this criticism. 

A. Sir N, N. iradin. — am giving them. Supees 48,000 for mj'self and four 
partners. You may imagine what it means for a year. 

Q. One point in regard to this commission. I notice in j'our reply to Question 86 you 
consider that depreciation should bo reckoned as a charge on production and not on 
profits and yet it is the practice of the managing agents to take their commission 
before deducting depreciation. The two views seem to me somewhat inconsistent ? 

A. Gross profits. 

Q. If you consider that depreciation should be a charge on production then it is not a 
profit at all ? 

A. Depreciation should be reckoned a charge on production, 

Q. I quite agree that it should be a charge on production. That is entirely my view, 
but if so, I cannot see how it could be a charge on profits. 

A. Then the 10 per cent, would be nothing, 'Sir. The percentage will have to be 
much higher. What would happen in the long run is that the percentage would have 
to be much higher. > . , 

Q If depreciation w’ere a charge on production, not on profits, might not the 
tendency be to avoid making sufficient provision for depreciation in order to prevent 
managing agents losing 7 How many mills in .Bombay are at the moment charging 
commission on production and not on profits 7 

A, ISvelve. 

Q. 1 suppose there are no mills in Bombay which have got the system which we found - 
to be the usual system in Ahmedabad — 3^ j)er cent, commission on sales 7 - 

A. I thinli three. 

Q. Three of these twelve 7 

A. Three or four. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala- — do not know of any mills which charge "On gross sales. That 
is the system in Ahmedabad. ^ 

Q. Yes ; 3i per cent, commission on sales. 

A. Mr Saklatwala.—! do not know of any mill in Bombay which adopts this 
i^stem. 

A. Mr.'O. N. Wadta. — On sales of cloth and yam 7 

Q. Yes. That is their agency commission, instead of charging commission on profits. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^^Ve will look it up. We have prepared a statement and ae 
will give you that. 

Q. It is not necessaril 3 ' for publication. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. — ^There is one market for us all. 

Q. Erom the answer to Question 43 we gather that some managing agents in Bombay 
receive commission on purchases of cotton, mill stores, etc. 

A. Mr. G. N, Wadia. — No mills receive commission on purchases of cotton, 

Q. In this connexion I would like to know more about this guarantee broker 
system to which you refer. You say ‘‘ One or tw'o managing agents are guarantee 
brokers to their' own mills ”7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^In my firm I have got guarantee brokers and -n'e pay them so 
much commission. In certain mills the agents themselves act as guarantee brokers. 
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Q. And phnrge con\inission T 

A; Yes, bcpauso they do (ho work chenply. 

A. Jfr. iVfiWfltienhj.— sSonie of the ngents have taken powers under their agreements 
to net ns their own snicsinen instead of employing outside (inns and agents. They act 
as ennuni.ssinn agents for their own mills. 1 know of isolated cases wlicro this is provided 
for hut tlio general practiee is not so. 

Q. How many mills ? 

A. 1 know of two or three. I’orhnps Mr. Maloney may have bettor knowlodgo 
of ‘.hat. 

A. Sir .V. .Y. Two, I think. 

•A. Mr, .Ifo/iiiify. — I have no further information. 

(.}. I>o you consider it. a sound system ? 

A. Mr. Gfl'Hii . — The agents who undertake (he duties should have the necessary 
tjnnlitientions, 

Q. It is merely a question of qualification ? 

Yon want the best selling agents that you can get. 

Q Is (hat the only ohjeetion T 

•A. Certainly, to my mind your sole object is to get the best selling agents. 

Q. .Are there any eases in which the managing agents have drawn their commission 
when the mills made no profits ? 

A. ,lfr. .S’aWofira/'i. — It is the usual practice when there are no profits for the agents 
to leave the whole nr part of the eomini.ssion ; they forego it. 

Q. AVe now come to (Juc'ition -l-l, a point about which there has been a good deal of 
eritieiam. One of (he criticisms, ns you know ns well ns I do, that is Icvclicd against the 
managing agency system in llombay is that the agents have got too many irons in tho 
fire and that (hey do not pay sufiieicnt attention to the intcrc.sts of individual mills. 
The eontention is that they do not go to the mills ns frequently ns the Ahmednbnd 
millowner.s «lo. The Ahmednbnd millowncrs state that to he one of the reasons why 
Ahmedahad mills are making profits or at any rate more profits than tho Bombay 
mills. 

.A. Sir .A’. .A*. HVn/ifl. — 1 think there are plenty of agents who go to the mills 
daily. 

A. Mr. .SaUaUmla , — We have mills in Ahmedahad. We have held our own against 
the best Ahmedahad mills, if there is anything in that critieism. 

If they siy that we have sever.iHrons in (he fire wo have other organizations for 
them. The mills are not looked after by (he same men who look after them. AA'o 
have other organization and see that tho management is cflicient. 

■ A. Sir .A’. .A'. IVnilio . — For instance Mr. Mnjnmdar will say that the Sholapiir mills 
are managed well oven though the agents remain in Bombay. 

Q.‘ .Another argument is (hat your board of directors of tho Bombay mills are not 
able to do much "! 

A. It dejiends upon the men. I would defy anybody to pick out cases. I will give 
you tho mimes of my directors. You may tell me whether they are independent 
gentlemen or not. 

Q. That is not the point. How much voice have they in the affairs of the mills ? 

A. They have every voice. In my mills they have every voice. Tho receive monthly 
statements and everything is done with their knowledge. They can challenge 
anything they like. 

Q. How often am directors' meetings held 7 

A. Generally once a month, .Sir. 

Q. Is that your practice loo, Jlr. Saklatwala 7 

A. Mr. Stthlatirah. — ^Yes. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — They look into everything, yarn sale, cloths sale and various 
particulars concerning everything. All these are looked into. 

Q. One point which arises in this connection is about insurnnee. AVo have been told 
that a good many managing agents are also agents for insurance companies and that 
the sole reason for doing so is that they 'got commission on insurance of their mills, tho 
insurance of which is tho only insurance business that they actually do 7 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia . — ^Perfectly true. I am an agent for an insurance company which 
returns to mo a portion of my money, which I credit to my company. If I had not been 
the agent my company would lose to tho extent of tho money that 1 recover from them 
by being a nominal agent. 
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Q. I have been told that under the Insurance Act the agents cannot credit the commis- 
sion to their companies 7 
A. We do it. 

A.^ Mr. Sahlattvala . — It has nothing to do vrith the Act. There is a system by -which 
the insurance companies form a ring practically. They put up what they call Tariff 
Buies ” a schedule of rates and they appoint their o-wn agents. Under the tariff rules 
they have laid down that a certain rebate on the premium should be returned. In 
ad£tion to that no further rebate is to be given to the mills. So though the agents 
possibly do benefit the mills do not suffer because imder the tariff rules they do return 
to the mills whatever rebate they 'are bound to return under the tariff.' 

Q. It is merely a rule of their o-\vn? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — A rule of their o-wn, it is a sort of combine. It is a very close 
preserve. In my case and my brother’s case wo get the agency commission and we 
credit it to our company. It is well kno^vn. 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^As commission you get 42 per cent. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider it is any disadvantage to the mill industry as a whole ? Is there 
a possibility that when the Millowners’ Association has to fight -with .the insurance 
companies they are handicapped by the fact that so many of the members are agents 
of insurance companies. 

A. I do not think so. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Last May we met 
the F. 0. C... Bombay (Fire Office Committee) and they brought dorm the rates 
by 25 to 30 per cent. 

' President. — Have you considered the question of carrying out your o-wn fire insurance ? 
A. We have considered the question time after time and we have not been able to do 
it. We have not got enough money to take the risk for the time being. 

.Q. You will have to have an entirely different fund for fire, of course 7 
A. Yea. , . • ' - . 

Baja Bari Kislian Kaul . — Do the directors generally exercise control over the 
managing agents 7 You have given your o-wn' instance. 

A. In my case they do. 

Q. They do not give any instructions to the managing agents as to what should be 
done and what should not be done 7 

A. I have foimd that these directors are consulted as to the policy to~be adopted for 
hedging cotton or anything like that and they give directions to the agents as to _the 
procedure they should adopt. 

Q. They do 7 
A. Yes, it is common. 

Q. In how many mills 7 

A. I am not speaking of any other mill. I am not a director of any other mills 
and I am not in a position to speak with authority about them. 

Q. What is the practice generally 7 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — ^It is the same in our mill. I cannot speak for other mills. 

A. Mr. Satdalwala . — I do not know if it is suggested that the directors act as mere dum 
mies. - They are entitled to all the information they requue. I know certain cases where 
the directors do exercise efficient control. Certain propositions put up by the agents have 
been turned do-wn after due consideration by the directors. You give some importance - 
to the people who are more in the know and who actually carry on affairs from day to 
day. I think due weight is given to what is placed before them. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — There are black sheep in all countries. You -will find the same 
in England and it is the same in India and it is the same everywhere else. ^ Where the 
companies are mismanaged they do what they like. But where we have an independent 
board I may say proper control is exercised by the directors. 

Q. Are the-majority of the Bombay sheep black or white 7 

A. I think white. Sir, I -will give them that credit. I have heard aii instance of that 
in the case of the Specie Bank when they put -up dummy directors. This happe^d some 
years ago and I suppose you know about it. There was a failure of the ban k. T here the 
manager did what he liked. This sort of thing is done in England and everywhere else. 

Q. As regards the -managing agents taking interest in other kinds of business, 
not jeopardise the efficiency of the mill if the managing agent loses hea-rily in speculation. 

A. I do not third: as a rule you can charge the managing agents irith thro-wmg the iOnS 
on speculation on the mUls. I would like anyone to substantiate it. It is very easy 
start 'a rumour ; but it is as gross a libel as one can utter anywhere. - 
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A. Sir N, N. Wadia. — There are provisions in the Bombay Municipal Act, wherebv 
the Municipal Commissioner cannot be removed except, by a three-fourths majority of 
•all the members present. Even the Municipal Act has this provision. It is not special 
to us alone. 

President, — I heard of a ease the other day in which the management of one big 
•concern was transferred from one managing agent to another by the directors. Was 
that due by a three-fourths majority of the shareholders ? 

A. The directors had to get a three-fourths majority afterwards. 

Mr. Snbba Pao. — But that depends on the agents not having any interest in the concern, 
•on their not having a substantial \share in the capital concerned. ' But I have heard it 
said that these agents as a rule hold a large block of shares. Is that true ? 

A. PosiJibly yes. If they hold a large block of shares then surely it is to their advan- 
tage to manage the concern well. 

Q. lamnotspeakingof their lack of desire to manage it well. But possibly it may be 
lack of ability to manage well. A man may bo willing to manage well but not have 
the ability to manage well. 

A. You mean'the managing agents as financiers and not as managers ? 

Q. Both. 

A. There may be instances of that nature. But they are not common. 

Q. In a certain case wo came across in Ahmedabad a certain gentleman appeared to be 
managing a concern fairly well. But he had no ambition. When we suggested he 
should instal spindles he said he had no keen desire. Imagine a case of a big mill 
•coming into his possession. 

A. But those are isolated cases. I have heard these complaints made and it has been 
investigated in many cases and wherever it has been investigated it has been found that 
it is the shareholder that holds one or two shares that generally complains, while larger 
■shareholders are quite content. 

Q. You cannot be sure of transmission of ability from generation to generation. 

A. Don’t you think his common interest in the mill will make the managing agent 
•alert ? When he holds a largo number of shares himself, his - interest is greater than 
that of anybody else. 

Q. With regard .to insurance, you stated that some agents of mills were also agents 
for insurance and they were giving the commission back to the company. Are there 
•cases of people not doing so ? 

A, Yes ; I know of two or three mill agents here who were insurance agents . first 
■and who became mill agents afterwards. 

Q. I find that some mills seem to insure for a good deal more than the value of the 
hlook and stores held by them. One null, for example, the total value of which is 47 
lakhs, insured for 74 laldis. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — Written down value ? 

Q. Eo ; the original value. 

.4. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^The insurance should be on the replacement value for the 
insurance company -will only give you up to the amount you have insured for. Suppose 
a mill costs you 74 lakhs to replace and if you only insure it for 47 lakhs the fire 
insurance won’t give a penny more. So it is with regard to the replacement of the 
machinery. 

Q. With regard to the association of managing agents with other businesses, what 
classes of business are the managing agents of cotton business in Bombay generally 
•associated with ? 

A. Por instance, take my own firm. 

Q. No personal examples need be given. Please give me some other examples. 

A. I am an agent for Messrs. Platt Bros., cotton machinery makers. I import 
machinery and sell it to all the other nulls in India. I have got a separate staff 
for that work. Por instance, Tatas have got their hydro-electric works and they have 
got a separate organisation for each concern, 

Q. There might be cases of conflict of interest. 

A. The Tatas have got hydro-electric companies. Do you think there is a conflict 
•of interest there 7 

Q. We are here to find out. 

Mr. Majmudar. — Has the system of managing directors been tried at all in the 
textile industry ? 

k. Mr. Maloney. — ^There has been one example in Bombay ; but it was not a success. 



(Continued on August 25tli) 

I'sir jV. irodin. — before we coininenec work todny I sliojild like to mention, Sir, 

witli regard to tlio question of commission of Its. 48,000 to wliiclt I referred j'cstordny, 
tlint it is wrongiy mentioned in today’s “ Times of India " that it was tlio commission 
received by my company Inst year. 'I'hnt is not correct . ]ls. 48,000 is only tlio minimum 
commission. 

President. — 1 understand tiio point to 1m* that tlio minimum commission duo to 
your company under your agreement is Us. 48,000 but that wlint tho “ Times of India ” 
mentioned was that, that was the commission you actually recoivod last year ? This 
correction will doubtless now lie noted bj* the Press. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — Ueforewe begin, 1 slionidlikc to refer to three points which enmo up 
yesterday. One is tlie difTerence in the prices of cloth and cotton. You had taken an 
index figure and we sugucstod if. was not inathematicallj* correct to do so. Wo have 
prepared a table* lien* for the last year showing the diiTcrcncc between the price of a 
pound of long cloth and a pound of cotton. I should liko to put in that statement f if 
permitted. 

The next point. Sir, was raised l»y Mr. Snbba Uao and that is with regard to the wages 
paid to tlio .lapanese labourers in .lapan. It was suggested that their wages had increased 
since 1922, whereas this statement- will show that it was not so. 

Mr. Siihba Jiao. — Where aro tho figures taken from I 

A. Mr. Miilonrij. — It is slated in the statement itself, that they aro taken from tho 
International Cotton iSpintiers' Federation Rcjiort and tho Financial and Economical 
Annual of .lapan issued by the I'iiianec Department. 

Q. I have other figiuc.s which show that the wages had fallen in 1022-23 bilt they 
have risen since. 

l*rf<iidatl. — We can use both for what we consider t*Kt'j' arc worth. 

Subba Jiao . — Quito so ; tlien* are evidently figures which sjioak both ways. 

A. Mr. Gfddif. — If our figures do not agree willi your figures, may wo know where 
yours were obtained from 1 

President. — ^They wen* 1 think supplied by the .lapanese Cotton Spinners’ Association 

A. Our figures are from the otticinl figures published hj tho Government of Japanese. 

The third point was raised by Mr. Subba Uao regarding Japanese exports to Siam. In 
the figures, I am afraid, there was a printer's error and 1 also submit a statement^: 
conveting tho error 

A. Mr. Maloney. — Tho correct figures were given in Table lOF of the original 
statement. 

SEcnox V 
Mill Finance 

President. — Wo now come to the question of mill finance. Section V of the Questionnaire. 
Your .Association docs not consider that the general depression in the industry as far as 
Bombay is concerned can be attributed to ciiher over-capitalisation of which there are 
very few instances in Bombay or of under-capitalisation. I have hero a list of several 
mills in which there had been a considerable increase in capital in recent j'cars for which 
probably there will be some explanation. But I think it may be advisable if we discuss 
these subsequently. 

A. Sir N, A’. irnJi'a. — ^I think it will bo better if we discuss it ia the absence of the 
reporters. 

Q. It is really for you, gentlemen, to decide which course you prefer. 

A. J/r. Geddis. — Can wo see tho list of tho mills ? 

President. — ^What I have done is to compare the capital in 1914 with the capital in 
1925 and I have noted the increase in looms and spindles to see whether there is anj' 
justification for the increase in capital. 

A. There may bo one or two mills which we are ready to discuss now. 

Q. The two mills I have underlined might bo easy to discuss. 

A. We are rend 3 ’- to discuss those two mills now.’ I think. Sir, that it will be better 
if the case of each mill is judged on its own merits and we cannot speak for the mills of 
which we are not agents. The reasons Avith regard to most of the mills concerned can 
be obtained from tho agents themselves, ns whatever reasons thes’’ had for increas'mg 
their capital must be Icnown to them and possiblj' not to us. With regard to the Swan 
mills I shall be glad to give j’ou any information now that j'ou may require. 

* Printed as Anncxnro A. t Printed as Annexure B. » 

t Printed ns Annexure 0. 
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^ Q. What Tve really Tvant and what we ean obtain from you afterwards is your general 
views as to whether any of these cases are oases of over-capitalisation. 

A. In o'ur case — that of the Swan mill and Pinlay mill — the capital and reserves were 
equal ; there were reserves against machinery with a big equalisation of dividend account 
so we issued bonus shares whieh did notaffect the financial position in any way whatsoever.- 

Q. In fact, it was merely an ordinary incident which not in frequently happens in the 
case of good companies ? 

A. A procedure which very frequently happens at Home but not in India. 

Q. VVe will take the others subsequently. As regards the question of extension- 
of mills and replacement of machinery undertaken when prieos were at their highest, 
there was a very large increase of spindles in Bombay in 1Q22-23, 230,000 extra .spindles 
were erected in Bombay and about 3,400 looms. That is a fairly substantial increase- 
Don’t you call that extension when prices were at their highest ? 

; A. Sir N. N. Wadia, — ^May I explain ? Some of the mills placed their orders in- 
1916-17-18 and owing to the war these spindles could not be shipped from England and 
they arrived in those years. That is the simple explanation. The makers were busy on 
munitions and they could not supply us in time. , 

Q. Yes ; but even so you were paying fop prices for them when you did get them. 

A. That depends on the contracts made. Some were made at fixed prices where they 
had to pay the existing prices. Some were made at sliding prices and those migh 
have been paid for at bigger prices. Most orders were placed before the end of*the 
war at fixed prices. 

Q. It would bo very interesting to know how many of these 230,000 spindles were 
the result of orders placed in the earlier years. 230,000 seems rather a- large 
number. 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia. — You will notice thaffrom 1916 to 1919 the number of spndles 
decreased. Then of course if yon look at the whole record you will find over periods of 
five years, 200,000 spindles was about the normal increase. If you take a period of ten 
years, this increase has not been very abnormal, but only the usual progress. 

Q.- That is quite true. The only point is whether it would not have been advisable to- 
postpone this normal increase owing to the high prices prevailing or at any rate whether 
it was not the existence of the high prices which prevailed which has proved a handicap 
to the industry ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — I do not thinlt it proved a handicap in any way. 

‘ A. Mr. G, N. Wadia. — ^If you look at other countries, you wUl find that the progress 
has been even greater in the case of spindles. Certainly in America it has’ been 
enormously greater. 

Q. Since the end of the war ? 

. A. Yes. , • , ' 

Q. Similarly as regards Japan ? 

A. Yes and in America it has been even greater. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^In Japan in 1920 the number of spindles was 3,761,250^ 
whereas in 1921 it was 4,116,361 and in 1922 it was 4,472,112. Thus - you see a rise 
of 300,000 spindles in eaoh'year and next year they showed a drop again. I do not 
know why. But in 1924 they went up again to 4,845,000 spindles. 

A. Mr. Geddis, — ^I would Uke to point out. Sir, that although the spin(Bes have 
increased, our amount of yam produced has by no means increased. That is, our 
production comparing 1924 with 1907-08 was less ; and in 1923-24 it was less than 
in 1908-09. 1922-23 is practically the same as 1910. In 1909 our production amounts 
to the same quantity of yam. 

Q. That is accounted for by strikes ? 

A. No; by the ten hours’ day. 

Q. Also by going to finer counts ? . 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia. — The average for the whole of Indian is the same. The 
average counts spun in all the Bombay mills is about the same. 

Q. -As regards Question 47, may I ask you what your Association regards as a liberal 
dividend 7 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^It depends on the profits that ape being made. 

Q. Would you consider 50 per cent, a liberal dividend 7 _ 

A. It is liberal, but possibly not too liberal, if you take into account the profits mado. 
It depend^ entirely on what profits are made.- 

A. Mr. Mody.—And what position you have built up. 
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Q. Exactly. I find that according to tho Indian Investors Year Book out of 46 mills, 
for 'which particulars are there given, 13 paid over 60 per cent, in 1919, 20 paid over 50 
per cent, in 1920, 24 paid over 60 per cent, in 1921 and 19 over 50 per cent, in 1922. 

A. Mr. Ocddin.—What \co did at our mill ■was that after getting the actual from profits 
we deducted the Agents’ commission, depreciation and all taxation and got the net profit. 
Wo divided this, half going to the mill reserve and half to the shareholders and I think 
that during those years we paid dividends even higher than 60 per cent. In view of the 
fact that we were giving half the net profit to the shareholders I do not think we can 
call it liberal. 

Q. I have here a list of several cases in which mills paid high di'vidends and placed 
nothing to reserve. Those cases were especially prominent in 1918. I have got facts 
from the Indian Investors Year Book which are available to anybody. In 1923 I find 
that a mill paid 42 per cent, and placed nothing to reserve ; another in 1919 paid 20 per 
cent, and placed nothing in rdservo. Another paid IS per cent, in 1919 and another 
28 per cent, in 1918, -without placing anything to reserve. This was at tho beginning 
of the boom. Another paid 30 per cent, in 1920, another 35 per cent, in 1918, another 
20 per cent, in 1919 and so on. There are a number of these cases especially in 1919. 

A. One would have to take into consideration the financial position of each individual 
mill at that time. 

Q. My point is here you are just on the upward grade. 1918 was the beg innin g of 
your profitable period and you had no reason to believe then that this condition of 
affairs would last. I am asldng your -views as to whether it would not have been so-onder 
if, at the beginning of that period, at anj' rate, you had started building up your reserves 
instead of at once beginning to pay these large dividends. 

A. It all depends on the financial position of the mills. Some of the mills you 
name, for instance, our own mills, in another period would have paid everything 
a-way in dividend. Because our reserve then was almost equal to tho capital or the 
equalisation of dividend fund was equal to the capital. 

Q. How could they have been in that position in 1919 ? There were oases in which 
some of those mills had never paid anj' dividends and never put anything to reserves 
for years. 

A. It is rather difficult to argue when we do not know what mills you are referring to. “ 

A, Sir N. N. TTndja. — Don’t you think the explanation is easy ? When tho accounts 
for 1918 were made up the agents and directors know approximately what the profits 
for 1919 would bo and they took that fact into consideration at the same time. 

Q. But surely it is an elementary principle of sound finance that the first time a mill 
is in a position to make bigprofits, it should strengthen its reserve. 

A. That is so. But are you prepared to say that they did not strengthen their 
reserves ? 

Q. I am mentioning such cases. There are about 20 of them here. 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — ^We must argue each case on its own merits. 

A. ilfr. Mody . — ^Would you mind giving tho details confidentially so that we can 
discuss thorn at a later stage privately ? 

Q. Certainly. I have worked them out from the information available in the Indian 
Investors Year Book. 

A. ilfr. Oeddis . — If you lot us know the names of the mills we can discuss them. 

A. ilfr. C. AJ. Tl’adia. — Tho question seems to be what fraction of the total mills did 
this reprehensible action. _ I imagine you find it to be a very small fraction. The bulk 
of them take greater caution. After all you are dealing with tho whole trade and not 
with isolated cases. 

Q. But I have got about fifteen cases hero which is a fairly large percentage. 

A. il/r. 2Iody . — Fifteen cases spread over all these years or in each year ? 

Q. I have only picked out cases which I consider obviously require explanation. 

A. Don't you think it will bo more reasonable to look at tho number of cases each 
year ? There may be some in 1918, some in 1919, some in 1920 and so on. 

Q. Most of these arc eases for 1918 and 1919. This was just at tho beginning of your 
boom period. 

A. J/r. Oeddis . — ^The mills might have been in good financial position to pay dividends 
like that. Unless wo know tho names of the mills we cannot argue. 

A. il/r. Mody . — ^Wc would like to go into that if you give us further particulars. 
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Q. T am quite prepared to do that and I think it is'advisable to do so. But you your- 
selves in the beginning, in answer to Question 6, say that except for a few good mills with 
xeserves, mills generally in Bombay are at present realising no profits. You admit that 
good mills with reserves are at present realising a profit. Does not that seem to show 
iihat the policy adopted during the boom period, of paying high dividends, was a little 
unwise. You admit that there are only a few mills at the present day with reserves. 
This must be due to the failure of others to build up reserves in the boom period. 

A. Mr.O.N. Fodin.— May 1 point out to you that after all ten mills in 1918 onlycomes 
to 10 per cent. 

President, — That is not the point. We have left that now, Mr. Wadia.. In your answer 
to Question 6 you say that except for a few good mills with reserves, mills generally 
in Bombay are at present realising no profits, ... 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia. — What I was going to add was that in the case of 19 mills, in 
the case of all the best mills that exist in Bombay, some of which must be well 
managed, they cannot make a shilling at present. 

Q. You say that mills with reserves are maldng a profit ? 

A. Mr. Geddis, — If you have got a mill with very large financial backing it can 
produce cloth and sell it at a quite unnatural price on account of the interest it is getting 
-on its reserves. ^ 

Q. My point is that every trade must expect to take the lean years with the good years. ' 
What I am trying to get at is whether, if the mills in Bombay had limited their dividends 
in the boom period to, say, 60 per cent, as the maximum and put the rest to reserve, the 
whole industry would not have been in a much better position today ? 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia. — Ten per cent, of the mills were black sheep. Therefore you 
want to put the blame on the whole industry. Is that your case 7 

Q, It is not my case at all. Sir Nusserwanji. I have no case of any kind. I am only 
trying to get at the facts. I have mentioned the case of various mills which paid dividends 
and placed nothing to reserve. What I am now dealing with is the question whether all 
mills have riot geiwrally speaking paid too high dividends during the boom period, and 
whether the position of the industry would not be very different if they had limited their 
maximum dividend, say, to 50 per cent, or something like that figure 7 

A, I do not think, Sir, that you can generalise and say that every mDl paid .big 
« dividends. I can say that even good mills did not pay more than half of their profits 
Therefore you cannot generalise. If you give us the names of those fifteen mills you 
will see that' only some mills paid high dividends. . 

Q. The average dividend paid by the Bombay mills in 1920 was 62‘ 6 per cent. 7 

A, Mr. Geddis, — ^I do not see those figures. 

Q. No, they are mine. 

A. 35 • 2, 1 should think, , 

Q. At the outset I should .make it clear that the statement submitted by Messrs 
Ferguson & Co. is of course accepted as correct. I have not the slightest doubt that 
it is correct in every respect, but, if I may say so, it seems to me to convey an incorrect 
view of the industry as a whole. If you will notice the figures for 1919 and 1920 yon 
find that the paid up capital of the Bombay mills increased by about seven crores 
That was due, as you know as well as I do, to the fact that a big group ceased to be a 
' private company and became a public company. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^I do not agree with you there. 

Q. You have got five mills coming in with a capital of two crores. Therefore, 
in my view, 'to get a correct view of the state of the industry, one should leave out 

that 7 . , . j 1 . • 

iL, If you see that statement. Sir, the number of mills that submitted their 
statements to us in 1919 was 66 and .in 1920 it was 77. Don’t you think that 
the capital increased partly due to these eleven mills being brought in. 

Q. I am quite prepared to take the whole of the eleven mills. My point is that it is a 
fact that five mills with a capital of 6 crores came in in 1920, which upsets the balance 
of this statement. 

A. Mr. Geddis, — What was the capital of these mills before 7 

Q. I have no idea. , . , „ . 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— What was the number of looms and spmdles m those nve 

mills 7 ■ 

Q. I don’t see how that affects the question. 

A. Then we can work out the capital. 
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Q. My i)oin( is that it docs not seem to me to give quite a fair idea of the condition of 
the Bomi)ny industry in 1020-21 or oven to-day. 

A. Why notv If you take the enpitnl of these five mills u'hich was invested b5’ the 
private concern before anil which is brought into this statement you cannot sa^' 
that crorcs ca])itnl increase is absolutely nominal increase, a put up job. 

Q. I never sugecsted anything of the kind. I never made any comment on the capita- 
lisation of the mills at all, Sir X usservanji. My sole point is that in considering the condi- 
tion of the Bombay industry in 1010-1920 and 1021 it is fairer to leave out those mills 
because they came in with this very large capital. The fairest comparison is between 
your GO mills over the whole period. 

A. Mr.Gcdilif. — Might I suggest that you deduct the mills which have an absurdly 
small capital out of tlie balance of GG. There arc many mills started on small capital 
which paid high dividend and therefore bring up this figure of Ferguson’s. If you are 
going to take into account overcapitalisation you have got to allow for under- 
capitalisation. Mills put down years ago arc quite out of proportion to-day. You 
cannot take one away aiid not the other. 

Q. It seems to mo that for the purpose of comparison tho best comparison is to take 
your GG mills of 1017 for the whole period. 

Surely not , Sir. If you want to take away tho overcapitalised concerns j’ou should 
take away the uudcrcapitaliscd concerns too. i 

Q. If you take tho same GG mills for the whole period, is not that a fairer method of 
seeing the position of tho Bombay industry ? 

A. It won’t show the true position. 

A. Sir X. X. irniffo. — If you ask us to work out what the percentage dividend was, 
say on block cost of the mills perhaps that will give you a fairer idea than anjdihing 
else. We.havo shown you. Sir, tho block cost, cost of land, buildings, etc., in column 
C. If you will work on that basis then I think you Avill get a ver}' fair idea because there 
arc some eases of undcrcapitalisalion as against overcapitalisation. That will give 
you very fair idea of what the dividend pci-centagc came to. 

Q. I am ready to consider 0113’ figures 5'ou give us. 

A. Sir X, X. Wwiia. — Would you like to take column 5 and column 9 on that basis ? 

Q. After depreciation V 

A. Instead of tho paid up capital, if 3'ou will lake column 4 and work it out it 
would bo much bettor. We can oasil}’ have a statement worked out for you by 
Fergusons. 

Q., If it is merel3’ a question of comparing tho dividend with tho block co.st it can be 
worked out in a few minutes. 

A. 1 will give tho percentage to-morrow. That 'will bo tho fairest comparison for you 
to make. ^ 

A. il/r. Saklatvala. — ^I would make a gonoral remark in this connection. Assuming 
that thcTO have boon mistakes in certain cases of paying away dividend, don’t you 
think. Sir, that for tho purpose of this enquiry they may bo out of place. It is the 
present position that has to bo considered. 

Q. I entirol5' agree uith 5’ou, Mr. Saklatvala. That is what wo have to do. Our 
object is to take tho facts as tho3’ aro at present before us. 

A. ilfr. Saklatvala. — ^IVhat I was submitting is that, because of mistakes in a few cases 
it should not bo generalised that tho industry has been paying away large dividends 
during tho boom and that is why it has oomo to this parlous condition at tho present 
moment. 

Q. Wo have every intention of doing that. It is tho only fair method of procedure. 

A. Sir X. N. Wadia. — ^Now, Sir, I 'will give you my own example. My capital 
in 1019 was 32 lakhs. Then by bonus shares I raised it to 64 lakhs but my block cost 
has come to nearly 3 crores of rupees. Now is it fair to calculate di'vidend on the basis 
of 64 lakhs or 32 lakhs or on tho block cost of 3 crores of rupees. If you -will see, in the 
Fiscal Commission’s report they have laid down the procedure as to how you should 
calculate tho profits, and what method you ought to employ. 

Mr. Subba Sao. — Would you give a reference to that section of the proceedings-? 

A. Mr. Matoneit. — ^^^olume III. It is in the evidence of the Bombay millorvners, 

Q. But not laid down by the Commission. You said the Commission had laid down 
some procedure. 

A. Sir X. X. ITffififf. — Xo ; the Association. But they asked us to work it out on 
that basis. Now, Sir, don’t you think that is a better procedure that you should 
calculate dividend on block cost. That 'will be the fairest method I think. Sir. What 
'will be the block cost of a mill starting 'with full capital now or in preidous years. The 
bulk of the mills to-day aro undercapitalised ; they were built in pre-war days and 
extended out of profits. 
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President . — What do you mean exactly by “ undercapitalised ”7 
A. H these mills were to be rebuilt to-day they would cost about two or three times 
as much as they did originally. _ 

Q. That does not mean they are undercapitalised 7 

A. According to those data they are undercapitalised. Similar nu-ns could not be 
put up at that price. 

Q. I do not consider that' a mill is .under capitalised if it does not want any additional 
capital to enable it to carry on. 

A. Because they have reserves. But suppose you start to-day that new miU at the 
present cost of machinery, land and buildings, what will it return under the present 
circumstances of the market 7 That is the main bonsidoration before yoii. Sir. 

Q. I agree, but I think this undercapitalisation to which you are referring is an entirely 
different matter from undercapitalisation as it is usually understood. The mins to 
which you refer have not got heavy debentures or mortgage debts. If they had, that is 
what I should understand by undercapitalisation. 

A. Mr. Gaddis . — Wliat wo meant was that the block account being free of debt 
was out of all proportion to the capital which was very much smaller. 

Q. Quite so. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — The fairest way to work out the dividend paid is on the block 
cost and not on the capital subscribed. The block cost will be much heavier to-day than 
what is shown in column 4. 

Q. If you are judging the prosperity of the industry surely the best way to judge 
it is by tho dividends which it is in a position to pay on the paid up capital 7 
A. Your enquiry must be whether under present oircumstances if a mill was established 
with fresh capital at the present cost of land, buildings and machinery, it could be 
made to pay. That is I think tho fairest way to look at it,' Sir. This wUlgive you a 
much bettor guide and I suggest that tho dividends should bo worked out on column 4, 
block costs. Then it will show that the dividend has not been paid'46 or 60 per cent, 
on the whole industry. Would yoii like us to work out a statement on that lino 7- 

- Q, I think it would bo helpful. 

A. Why I put that question to you was because we discussed the same question with 
Sir Basil Blackett when I went up last year with a. Deputation to the Viceroy. Tho 
question then put to me was the same, whether a new mill at the present 'market price 
cf land, buildings and machinery can pay or cannot pay. That is the main question. 

Q. Would you kindly work out those figures for us.? . . 

A. Yes ; then you agree. 

Q. I am not agreeing to anything. I merely say that figures worked out in that 
form will be helpful to us, 

A. Columns 4 and 8. 

Q. If it is merely a question of working out the percentage we can easily do it ourselves 
We are capable of working out a simple sum in arithmetic ! 

Whilst we are on this subject of the statements submitted by Fergusons, there is one 
point I would like to clear up. They have submitted to us two statements, in the second 
■of which they made certain adjustments. You have adopted quite naturally the se'cond 
of the two statements because it shows the condition of the mill industiy in a more 
unfavourable light in tho last two years than the first one. 

A. I do not think. Sir, that that is the object. We sent you tho statements as received 
■from Messrs. Ferguson and Company. We put all our oar(^ before you and we had 
no intention of sho'wing the mill industiy in a worse light than it was in one statement 
•or the other. We are honest and put the statements as we received them before 
you, 

Q, I know you do not wish to show tho mill industry in a worse light than it is. 

A. We put in the statements without any comment and that shows 'the exact honesty 
<jf our intentions. 

Q-My point merely is that you have naturally, quite naturally, used the second of 

their two statements in preference to the first 

A. If we had any bad intentions we would not have submitted the first statement. 

A. Mr.- ffeddts.— Was not that statement drawn up according tp your wishes. Sir 7 



(J. Yo« Imve not nlloweil mo lo linipli. If you wU! nilow mo lo finish my remarks, 
yon will see tlml 1 do not make any comment at all. The point that I was about lo 
make was this. For these last two jvar.s Mes-srs. I’oiftuson and Company have stated that 
they have doductcil I lie correct nllo'waneos for depreeialion of huildings and machinery in 
eompilim: this .statement. Tlmy have t.akcn 2i per cent, for buildings and fi per cent, 
for maehinety. They say that this should have been deducted hut that owing to tho 
fmnneial position it was not tledtu-led in many cases and therefore they have dedneted it. 
The point that 1 wanted to make was that for the purpose of strict comparison they 
should have done tho same thing thronghout. The point I want to make is that in 
1917-lS mills were not making proper nllownneos for depn'ei.ation of huildings. 
It does not seem quite correet to make this deduction for Itlil.'tnnd not for all previous 
years. 

A. You say in 1017. IS the mills were not putting 2J and o percent, to depreciation. 

Q. Yes. 

A. In how many instances t 

Q. I do not profess to he an expert in these mailers. I may he wrong, but I gave 
you just now the ease of some mills which placed nothing to depreeiation in lOlS and 
previous years. 

A. Might I suggest then especially ns tho hmt statement was drawn up in accordance 
with your wishes that Messrs. Forgnsoiis bo asked here and yon put your questions to 
thein'ns regards this statement wc have put in. 

Q. I am not quite sure whether you follow my point. As far ns I can gather — Ido 
not profess lo he an expert in balance sheets — but ns far ns I can gather in lOlS a number 
of mills were not making jirojier nllowanees for depreeialion. 

A. Unless you give names and let ns see the position wt- can neither contradict nor 
agree with yon. 

A. Mr. Stothi . — Your present point is really that if depreciation was allowed for b 3 * 
Messrs, p'orguson & Co., on the same basis then the position will be more favourable 
to ns 7 

Q. Wcnreherotogclntthofncts. Noquc.stionInsk should be considered nsimplj'ing 
any opinion in my mind either tor or ngain.sl. My point is that yon have shown 
hero tho jiorccntago of reserves for 1023-21 after making certain allowances. If those 
ailownnocs had been made in the earlier j’cars, the picture might not have been so 
gloom.v as it is. 

A. SirN.X.Wadia. — ^Muj' wo ask Fergusons to prepare a statcme.nt for all these 
yc.ar30nthosamclmesa8forthclnsttwoj*cars ? Isit j'our intention that wc ask Ferguson 
to prepare a statement for all these j’oai's on the lines on which thc^’ have prepared it for 
the last two j’cars 7 

Q. I am not quite .sure that it is worth while? ' 

A. AVc will get it done. 

A. 3[r. illorfi/. — I think it will be wortli while. 

Q. By all moans have it done if j’ou think so. But don’t you consider that this 
statement justifies inj’ remarks 7 

A. Mr. Geddis. — That is one case. Sir. You are talking of an Association of . • . . 

Q. Mj’ point is simplj* that if j’ou do it for one j'car in order to got absolutely acomraito 
figures do it for all years. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — You c.'in’t condemn the industrj* like that. 

Q. T am not cundcnniing tho industrj-. I am merely pointing out that Ls necessary 
for purposes of comparison. I am not making any criticism of anj’ Idnd on this particular 
point. I am merely pointing out that for tho purpose of comparison, j'ou should make 
the same allowance for all years. 

A. SirN.N. irnrfi'a. — ^Yo will have a new statement prepared for you. 

Q. There is no question whatever of oondemnation or praise at this stage of the 
proceedings. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — It m.akes no difference. We will make a new statement 
.according to your wants. 

Q. Tlinnk you. 

A. Sir N. K. Wadia. — ^Then you want a statement with adjustments . for all these 
years — the second statement 7 • 

Q. Thank you. The next question is about the working capital. The only point 
nbout that is whether this S 3 'stem of short loans is really a sound one 7 
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- because we buy cotton and store it up in the 

bcgmmng of the season and towards the end of the year we do not require so much money 

In our opinion that IS a sounder system in the interest of the companies. 

minL If J.2 ““■y system in the case of good 

mills* might it not accentuate the difficulties of working of the less well managed 

A. Ido not think so, Sir. Temporary loans are more easily got than long term loans. 
A. Mr. Geddts. The industry takes money when the money market is easy but does 
not require money when the market is getting tight. 


Q. Would the mills be better off if they were in 
capital ? 

A. Sir N. N. TFodio.— What is the meaning ? 


a position to supply their oivn working 


Q. If they can supply the working capital from reserves ? 
A. Of course they will save the interest. 


Q. Yes, would that be an advantage ? 

A. 'But in the slack season when the stocks are going down they will be losing 
interest. 


Q. I want to know w’liich is better on the balance ? 

A. On the balance I think that short term loans are preferable. 

Q. That is the point I u'antcd'to get at. 

The only point about the next item is this. You say it is not the common practice 
of the mills to invest funds in allied concerns, but in isolated cases funds have been so 
invested. There have been such cases. We found some in some of the balance sheets. 
The point which arises about it is that this is a practice which undoubtedly seems to give 
point to the criticism of the managing agency system. Does your Association on the 
whole consider it advisable to drop it ? 

A, Mr. Qeddis . — How many instances are there. Sir ? I think it can only be one 
instance. We cannot really call it a practice. 

Q. If you, gentlemen, are prepared to assure us that there is only one instance then 
the question is not worth pursuing. 

A. We can assure you that there is only one instance. 

Q. As regards Question 52, you say that good mills with large reserves can to-day 
get money at fixed deposit at 6 to 6 per cent. If that is the case there is no special 
handicap there as compared with .Japan. Is there 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — We do not know what the bank rate in Japan is and what the 
conditions there are. Hero we have to pay 5 or 6 per cent, and give collateral 
security. 

A. Mr. jSeddis . — They may have banking facilities. They may be mentioned in the 
book you referred to yesterday. - 

Q. Ton mean ? 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^The one regarding the enquiry into bounties. 

JRaja Sari Kiahan Kaul. — We have been talking about certain mills which were 
converted into joint stock companies. I presume you are aware there are certain 
instances in which private companies were converted into joint stock companies 
during the boom period at preposterous rates, or very high rates and that eventually 
these mills came back to the original proprietors at much lower prices 1 

A. We do not know of any such instances. , 

President . — ^The Eaja is referring to a statement in *' Capital”. 

A. That statement is incorrect in our belief. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — do not think any mills have come back to the original pro* 
prietors. The Secretary tells me that he has written to you about it. 

Q. Your Secretary answered that it was not the case as far as yon are aware. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^We do not know of any instances where mills have come bMir 
to the original proprietors The statement was, I suppose, made by an interested party 
in an inspired article. 

Q. If you are unaware of any such instances it is scarcely likely that there have been 
such C&SGS* 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia . — Not to our knowledge, I do not know of any. ' 
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Jiiijn llnri Kixhnn ICavl.—Wmxl ovcrmpitalifintion and tiiidor-cnpitalianlion, 1 
pfroiinio if tlin «n1v:(’ril>od capital i*! sniall and interest, is paid on loans wliicli aro nsed for 
till* purpose of Mod; ncconnf, or for mnninf; iicoonnl.it materially reduces profila. Is 
it not so ? 

. A. AVr .Y. A*. irof/ifT. — 1 do not thinl; so. Sir. In the ordinary times an industry in the 
natural courso on.^lit to mahe 7 nr S por cent . hecanso nobody will invest money without 
that n’tiirn. If the indtistry can start with a smaller capital and borrow its working 
capital at ."i or 0 ]H>r cent,, it is makinc that 2 jwr cent, extra profit. 

y. You mean that, tite rate of inten'st is low and I ho profits are largo ? 

Not larce profits. Onlinnry iirofits. 

(). Tlii'i nndercapil.ilis.ation is an ndvanfape ? 

To a certain extent it is an ntlvanlape. 

0. *^n the contrary if cajfital is incmasetl it lieeonu-i diflieult to scciiro ronsonable 
dividends, 

A. If it is nvercnpitalisi'd you cannot p.ay the same in-reent.ape. 

Q. So that. over>-apila!isntion is a faidt in any ease and nnilerenpitalisation can bo in 
'crlain rates. 

Not in tirdinary cat-es ; .say rather in ordinary limes. 

t,'. With ts-ferenee to (,tues(i(in -17 you have admitted that it is only milks with largo 
ts-x-rvc' that ant fntini: veil. In answer to Question -17 you.say: “ We do not consider 
that then' Was .an uinhily lilsTal di'-lriliution itf pnitil.s by millsand so on". So that where 
t!ie n't/.f VC' Were I.aitl a'ide file jeoilinii of tile mill Was (.1 n-iipf belied for a cri.si.s like tho 

pn"fii!, 

.\. (If rnur-it sihen the n--ervcs wen* put aside, natiir.dly. 

Q. 'I'ln n-fitie if we find on «tn(iiiiry that in the majmity of c.a.ses they worts not laid 

a'it'.e it mi-at)' 

.A. 1 am afi.dtl you won't fiml the majority tif c.aees. 

Q. It n-mains to Is' r'ls-n. If if was not done, it was an omission which is more or 

h ' s' culjiable. 

,\. Wien you have jiiep-tn-d your ►fatenient. Sir, we will anstverthat, 

A. Mr. .lit.?;;. --‘riie fpie'iiitn whether the distrihution in pood years wn.s wise or 
unwi'.t is not to !«> judi’eil by the pn''enl depivs'ctl times thnmph which the industry 
i' ji.a"in\' but by the jvt- itioii of the mills at the time of the distribution. I submit tliat 
it will Is" a f.sjrer w.'>y of io'd.inp at it. 

Q. The wi'dom of the Ttep is to Ik' judged from flie elTeet.s it producc.s in hard 
times. 

Sir ,V. .Y. ir«dm.--We an- all htimaii Iwiiips. .‘sometimes wi' lieeomo wise after 
the event. If aw all fon“ia. what is poinp to iiapja-n five .vears hence WO should be 
fincels and not human Is-ini'-*. 

Q. It is not with the intention of findinp fault, but only to .see wlmt has led to the 
di.pn-'ion. 

.\. .\ riinil.nr thinp ha]i]H'ni‘d in Lancashire. There was a pcntleman I believe 
.Mr. White — 1 hujipor-e you have heard his name — who bouplit up a lot of mills 
and overcajiiinlised them duriup the bourn iwriud and paid handsome dividends. Hut 
for the I ins of the few many should not U' p'lt.alised. That is what I .should like you 
to roiiK-mlsT, Sir. 

Q. As to temjwirnry depo-ifs, you say that they can be obtained easily by mills whoso 
finaneini position is stronp. The mills wlio'c financial imsiiion is not strong I presume 
find difli.'iilty in ohtaiiiinp deposii.s ; but it is the mills wliich are in tho worse position 
that ms-d all the money. So, is not that a serious cause of emlmrrassmcnt, when mills 
dejw'iid ujion these short term deposits T 

A. 1 do not think so, .Sir, because when they ari> embarrassed they do not 
•lejM'iid on short term ileposit.s only. Tiicn they "take money largely from banks 
apainsf their stocks. 

Q. They cannot de|M>nd then on short term depo-sits at all ? 

A. I’robably not. 'J'hcy have to luako other arraripr'monts. 

Q. The rpiestion is whether the system is sound. 

A. I'or an ordinary mill, a ]iro]icrI.v floated mill in our opinion, that is tho 
soundest system. 

Q. In orih'r to supplement its working capital during tlic purchasing season ? 

A. 'J'hat is right. * 

Mr. Ntibha Jiao. — Mr. Geddis, you mado a ver 3 ’ interesting remark about which 
I should like to ask j’ou one (picstion. You said that good mills are selling now at unna- 
tural firiccs on account of tho fact that they obtain interest from the rosorves. I don’t 
know what j’ou mean o.Mictlj' ? 

Y 420— M 
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A. Mr. Oeddis. — moan that when a mill has money and it deposits that moriev 
throughout the year it gets interest which must bring down its cost of production. Or 
if the mills make a loss, at the end of the year against that loss they can put the interest 
that accrues. 

Q. Quito so. Do you mean to say that at present some of the good mills are not 
recovering from the price ruling now their full cost and would be losing but for the fact 
that they get interest from the reserves ? 

A. I say many mills that are possibly showing a profit to>day are not doing so on 
their ordinary working. 

Q. They are not covering their full expenses by the current prices ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Now, coming to Qaestion'47, about the level of profits, taking the whole of the 
owned capital as the basis on which a profit is to be realised and not up what do you 
consider would be a fair rate of profit in your industry ? 

A. Eight, per cent. 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia, — Eight per cent ? No, Sir. If banks pay 6 per cent, for your 
deposit nobody is going to invest in industrial concerns to-day at less than 10 per cent. 

A. Mr. A. Oeddis. — Eight to 10 per cent. 

President. — ^If that were the case, would there be any transactions of any kind on the 
Bombay Stock Exchange in mill shares at the moment ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — Why not ? All their prices are depreciated. The stock exchange 
prices arc to-day lower than they ought to be on the balance sheet figures. * 

Q. Very few of the mills in Bombay are giving a return of 8 per cent, on the share price 
at this moment ? 

A. They are mostly worked out on a 6 or 7 per cent, basis just now. 

Q. Yet there are transactions in mill shai'cs, even, in the shares of mills which are no 
paying any dividend at all ? They arc hoping for bettor times, I suppose ? 

A. 1 suppose so. You must also remember one fact 1 mentioned to you yesterday. 
That is where the managing agents come in. . They hold the bulk of the shares or 
a good portion of the capital in their possession and they strengthen .the basis of the 
mills by not throwing out shares on the market. I again repeat that statement 
•in answer to the question, what purpose managing agents serve. Their holding keeps 
up the market. If their holding was thrown on the market, shares would slump further 
down. 

Jlfr, Subba Rao. — ^There is one other question. If you turn to the table on page 
36, the table of profits in the year 1921, 1 find that the carry forward becomes a negative 
quantity. Can you explain why ? In a year with good dividends and good profits, 
though not so high as in the preceding year, you carry a good deal to reserve while 
the carry forward becomes a negative quantity. Is it a mistake ? 

President. — l^Iinus 34 lakhs. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^It is not a mistake, but I think the explanation would have to be 
asked from Messrs. Ferguson & Co. _ ' 

Jlfr. Subba Rao. — ^Very well, I should like to have an explanation. It.. looks 
rather paradoxical. 

Q. One question in regard to Question 48. The capital of a good many concerns, 
consists of share capital, reserve fund and so on. May T know if it is the practice of the 
mills to credit the reserve fund account and other accounts with interest ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^It used to be done some years ago, some 20 years ago, but very 
few mills now credit interest on reserve fund. 

Q. Or depreciation fund ? 

A. No. 

Q. What you get in the way of dividend on the paid up capital is in a measure a return 
on the reserve fund ? • . 

A. What has paid up capital to do with that ? Your first question was, do the mtUs 
•credit interest on their reserve fund ? 

Q. Quite BO. . . V ,• 

A. I say in former'years that used to be the practice but that is not the practice 
at all as far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Docs it not then go to swelf the dividends or the returns on the paid up capH^ 
beyond the normal ? You declare now profits or dividends without oompljdng wuth 
book keeping or account transactions by crediting all the funds held by you with their 
duo interest. 

A- Beserve fund you mean ? 



Q. All thoso funds owned bj' the shareholders. It is a fund at your disposal on which 
you do not allow interest in the account hooks. 

A. If wo allow it the profits would bo much smaller. 

Q. T want to know how you do it, whether you got the profits on a conservative basis 
or on a different basis), because I understand from Mr. Padshah’s pamphlet it used to be 
done before, but not now. ' » 

ilfr. Majintidar. — ^Mr. Geddis, you suggested that the mills making profits to-day 
would be doing so bocauso of the interest earned on the unused reserve. You are referring 
to the Bombay mills or up-country mills ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — Gcnernll 3 ’’ our remarks are confined to Bombay mills. 

Q. With roforonoo to the reserves, they are mostly built up with the idea of utilising 
them as working capital. Maturally therefore interest is not credited to the reserve 
in the j’oarly accounts. Is that the idea ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the question of percentage of profits on the cost of land and 
buildings and machinery, would you not deduct depreciation in the case of a mill of 
30 to 40 j'cars’ standing T 

A. Sir N. iV. Wadia. — I do not think that is a fair way of doing it. As I explained 
before what would j^ou make on a new mill at the present block cost of land, buildings 
and mnehineri' in a normal y'car. That is yoiir fairest method of judging how the industry 
can thrive at the jircscnt moment. 

Q. If wo are prcp-ariiig a statement of valuation of the buildings and machinery, would 
clc])rccintion not bo deducted ? ' 

A. 1^0, 1 do not think so, because even the block costs are shown in these figures. 
It is much lower than the present values. 

A. Mr. GcddtK. — If jmu had a mill and put 5 per cent, every year to depreciation, 
at the end of 20 years it must be standing at nothing. How would your percentage work 
oiit then T 

Q. As the mills go on working some parts of the machinery are worn out though 
it is kept in perfect working order. 

A. Mr. Orddis. — Some write down to 5 per cent. 

Q. I do not mean to say that the whole amount, supposing the machinery is standing for 
20 j’cars should bo written off, but what I mean is that a certain percentage has to be 
deducted for depreciation of maohinory which has been working for a number of years. 

A. Yes, and after a number of years, deducting each year, you will have a machinery 
standing at a fictitious price in the balance sheet. 

Q. Supposing you take 30 or 40 per cent, as your doprociated value. 

.A. Sir N. N. irndio. — I will give you the income-tax practice. That will be the sound 
practice to follow in your argument. What the Income-tax Collector does in assessing 
our profit, is to allow depreciation at the rate of 24 per cent, on buUdings and 6 per cent, 
on machinery on our block cost. But after 20 years he only gives us an allowance when 
the mill is extended. Ho gives us depreciation in the balance. That is what he gives 
for 20 years practically wipes out the whole original value of tho machinery. If. you 
do that then tho block cost would stand at nothing. 

Q. You are depreciating your machinery to a certain extent every year. Would it 
be fair to compare profits or dividends on tho total capital outlay even though the 
machinery has depreciated ? 

A. Yes, for our purpose. As I explained tho question is what a new mill starting 
with land buildings and machinery to-day will do under the present circumstances. 
That is the main point in the case which you arc enquiring into. If you see the 
Fiscal Commission’s report you will see how that is worked out there. 

Q. It does not seem to bo a fair way. 

President. — ^Before wo leave this section I might say wo should be very grateful, if 
Messrs. Ferguson and Co. are going to work out further figures, if they would work out 
tho position for the mills that have remained constant throughout. Of the 81 mills 
which is the maximum figure in the statement there are apparently 63 which have 
remained constant tliroughont. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^I udll ask,if it can bo done. 

Q. Wo want tho figures for the whole of the 63 mills which have been there all the time. 
A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^It will be elaborate work. . 

Q. They mrist have got tho figures. It is merely a question of adding them up not 
of any fresh examination of the balance sheets. I do not wish it done if it means a fresh 
examination of balance sheets. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — It will not give a true position of affairs. Why not take the last 
year or the year before. 

y 420 — 14a 
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Q. In 1023 there were 81 mills. I think 'there are inferences to be drawn. I wish 
to see what those inferences are. _ In any case would you let us have the names of the 
mills which appeared and disappeared from this statement. I do not wish the work 
done if it means any wholesale re-examination of the balance sheets. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — Wo will ask Fergusons. 

Q. Whether wo shall use if for any purpose remains to bo seen. Because we ask for 
a statement it does not follow that it ■will necessarily be used. 

Section VI 

Cost of Production — [a) General 

President. — ^Do you consider that all the mills in Bombay can be said to have an 
up-to-date and accurate costing ^stem ? 

Sir N, N. Wadia. — ^It is very difficult to answer that question. Sir. As wo have said 
mills are very jealous of giving figures to each other and we as an Association" cannot 
answer that question whether evoiy mill has got an up-to-date system or not. I may 
say that most of the mills have got a system. 

Q. Only most of the mills ? Some have not 7 

A. They must have a system ; but whether it is an up-to-date sy'stem or not, wo cannot 
say. 

Q. Just one point in regard to Question S3. You have been good enough to send us a 
statement of the cost of a modem mill. Have you any objection to that statement beings 
included as an appendix to your evidence 7 

A. No objection if the details are not given. 

Q. If that is so, it was unfortunate that yon have referred to it in your evidence. As 
a matter of fact it was asked for by us for our own information. Therefore it is very 
unfortunate that it should have been referred to in the ewdence unless you were 
willing that it should be published in eadenso and the result has been that we were 
immediately asked for copies of it. Can yon, without going into the details, give us a 
statement which can be appended 7 

A. The same form which I have supplied. 

You had better then send us a copy that can be included as an annexure.* 

The information we have shows that prior to the war the cost of erection of a mill in 
Japan with spindles varied from £5 to 6 a spindle. In India it would come to £3 and odd 
Your estimate for the pre-war days is 26 lakhs. 

A. It was Bs. 65 in Bombay ; it comes to £3-6. 

Q. The latest figures for Japan are for 1919 and show £12 a spindle. . 

A. It will be less by 60 per cent. now. Who supplied the Japanese figures 7 

Q. These are from the American Tariff Commission Report. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — From the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association 7 

Q.. If I may say so, they have, at any rate, the obvious answer that the figures they 
supplied to the American Tariff Commission are as much entitled to be considered as 
accurate as the figures that are bein^ supplied to us with regard to th'e mill industry in 
India. From the mere fact that the figures are supplied by the Japanese Association 
it'does not necessarily follow that they are not true. The United States Tariff Commission 
. would not publish figures of which they have any reason to doubt the accuracy. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— They may be just mis-informed. 

Q. But is there any reason not to believe that the cost in Japan worked out at £12 a 
spindle in 1919 7 

A. That might be. But it won’t be £6 or 7 to-day. 

Q. Yet it costs you £7-10-0 to-day 7 ■ 

A. Rs. 100 a spindle. I can from my oun information say that the Japanese are 
buying machinery at about the same price as we here, from Platt Brothers. The freight 
from Lancashire to Bombay and the freight from Lancashire to Japan is very nearly 
the same. So I do not see why except in tlie matter of the cost of land and building, 
there would be any difference at all. 

Q. That is what 1 was about 'to lead up to. My point is that the "Japanese have 
had no additional advantage in this respect 7 

A. They have ah advantage over the Bombay mills in the fact that the prices of land 
in Japan are not so high as they are here. ^ 
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Q. The price of land is liigh there too. They are faced with the saMe problem tlicrO 
as you arc in Bombay. 

A. What is the price they have given ? 

Q.' I do not remember. But at any rate your mills wore built at a period when land was 
comparatively cheap and any mills put up there in the industrial zones arc put up when 
land values have gone up. 

A. What about their mills put up in the past ? 

Q. They have been putting up mills more frcq[ucntly than you have in recent years. 
The onlj' point is whether yon consider, looking at it all-round, that they have had any 
advantage over you in the past. 

A. Except in tlic case of land and building 1 do not think they have had any advantage,, 
etc., in rogard to machinery. 

Q. The advantage ns regards land and buildings must be a matter of opinion as regards 
up-country mills. In Bombay no mills have been put up since 1914. 

A. But then ns regards the up-country mills, yoi^ must remember that the up-country 
mills have to pay railway freight, while most of the Japanese mills are built at the sea 
.ports. , 

Q. I notice that in your reply to Question 64 you say ‘ that generally speaking, most 
of the mills in Bombay city and Island arc of a size, type and lay-out conducive to fairly' 
economical working ’. Only fairly economical ? 

A. Until progress takes place in building, housing, machinery and in new ideas of 
architecture, you cannot have economical working. For instance, with regard to a 
mill built 30 years ago you cannot say it is economically equipped with up-to-date plant. 

^ Q. How far do you consider there is scope for improvement ? 

A. We cannot say. For instance, my textiles mills which were laid out in 1895 are 
entirely dilTcrcnt from my Spring Mills laid out in 1008. The one is more economical for 
handling. It is built on modern lines. I think my friend Mr. Majmudar knows that the 
Ho. 3 mill at Sholapur is more economical than the No. 1 mill. You have to keep pace 
with the times and if you do not make progress it is no use. 

Q. The point 1 am trying to get at is whether the Bombay mills have kept pace with the 
times. 

A. I think so. They have been progressing. 

Q. It is presumably extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make any great alterations 
in an old mill if you want to bring it up-to-date 7 

A. ,Ycs ; because the building is there and unless you pull it down and rebuild it you 
cannot make substantial alterations. 

Q. Quite so. To that extent the old mills in Bombay arc distinctly behind the times 7 

A. Of course ; the same is the case with every country. 

A. Mr. C. N.'Wmlia . — ^In Great Britain also it is the same. 

A. Sir U. N. Wadia . — I have seen 60 year old mills in Lancashire. 

Q. As regards the efficiency of machinery, I understand you to say that thdre is an 
advantage in the use of old machinery because it costs less. You say that consideration 
must be given to the fact that the older machinery was obtained at very much cheaper 
rates. Do you consider that that more than counterbalances the inci-eased production 
you get from the new machinery 7 

A. In some cases, yes. 

Q. When it is kept in efficient working order. 

A. Yes ; Mr. Majmudar has referred to it just now. 

Q. With regard to Question 67, 1 take it that you admit that the Japanese operative 
is more efficient than the Indian 7 

A. i have no knowledge personally. 

Q. The Millowners have never been oble to work out the actual cost of labour in a 
Japanc.se mill as compared with that in an Indian mill 7 

A. No. 

Q. It has been worked out. I think the Government of India worked it out, and it 
was found that the wages bill in the two countries is about the same. 

A. That might be accorffing to the statement which they give us ; but that does not 
lead us far. The average figure they have given us includes allowance for food, housing 
allowance and other allowances and we do not know where we are. 
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tj. tiie only respect in ivWcli you claim tliey have an advantage over you is ivitli rc&td 
to double shift working ? . - ■ ° 

A. Also in the cost of stores and other things, Sir. They have no taxation to pay like 
Us. There are a lot of other things. '' 

Ak 3Ir, 0. N. irodfo. — ^Alachinery, stores, for example. 

Q. That is not a large advantage. 

SirN. N. iradio. — ^AVe have got all kinds of taxation. Wo have to pay General tax at 
Hi per cent, on the valuation of our buildings. It is not a very small item. Although 
those items may appear to he'small, yet when they accumulate they amount really to a 
very big sum. 

Eaja Hari Kishan Kaul. — ^Are mills losing more on yam than on cloth ? We were 
'told so. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — Generally speaking, I think so at present. . 

Q. The profits on yarn'are not necessarily less than those on cloth ? 

A. Sir N. N. irt/dia. — think they are less. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^The loss on yarn^s greater than the loss on cloth. 

Q. That is what I mean ; that is by selling the yam in the market according to the 
present prices, you make less profit or more loss than by converting the yam into cloth ? 
That is what we were told. 

A. Yes ; at the present moment. . ' 

Q. And yet your spindles arc in excess of the figures that you have given us by about 
60 per cent. You have toldjis that a model mill should have 30,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms. According to that, the spindles in Bombay are about 60 per cent, in excess. So 
this excess of 60 per cent, spindles is intended-for producing yam for sale ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^How do you get that figure ? 

Q. 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms are enough for a self-sufScient mfll, according to 
your figures. 

A. According to Table I wc have got in Bombay 72,266 looms. Multiplying that by 
30 we get about 2,200,000 spindles. This means 12 lakhs is the excess. That comes to 
about 33 per cent, and not 60 per cent. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^In any case it is only at present that the yam market is worse than 
the cloth market. It may not be so in six months’ time. 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia. — Only 13 lakhs increase on 34 lakhs. Then what is the total 
percentage of increase ? It is only about 30 per cent. v 

Q. According to my estimate we should have 21 lakhs of spindles and the excess is 
60 per cent. . - . 

A. It is a different way of looking at it. 

Q. I am mentioning the excess over the number that wc ought to have according to 
the estimate you have given and that is 60 per cent. 

A. Mr. C.' N. Wadia. — ^You must have yam for handloom industries and other 
necessities of trade. 

Q. I do not say anything about that. I am, only showing you the increase. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — But your calculation is wrong. I think you ought to take the 
total number of spindles into consideration. 

Q. No ; I am not wrong. According to your estimate, for 72,000 looms you should 
have about 21 lakhs of spindles. Anything over and above that figure is excess. 

A. I agree ; but on what basis is the percentage to be taken ? I say it should be taken 
on the total number of spindles. 

Q. On the total number of spindles that you ought to have according to youi 
statement 7 

A. If you take the total-number of spindles into consideration, it works to 33 per cent. 

President. — Thirty-four lakhs is roughly the total number of spindles in existene'e. 
Roughly 22 lakhs will be the number of spindles required for 72,000 looms. So you have 
12 latts left and you say 12 to 33 is practically 33 per cent. 7 
, A. -Yes. 

Sdja Safi Kishan Kaul. — Quite so. About one-third of the existing number of 
spindles are nbt wanted for wea-ving. It comes to the same thing. 

A. Yes ; that is the correct way of putting it. 

Q. With regard to question 55, tlie difference, according to you, between the prodnetior 
on the new machinery and that on the old machinery is about 20 per cent. — 6| ozs. and 
64 ozs. 7 Do you think the difference due to cheaper prices of machinery balances that 7 
*A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^We do not say that there is that difference. There , are mills which 
use old machinerj'. We do not say that all the old machinery produces 64 ozs. only. 
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Q. That is not tho average 'difference ? Bnt taking it that one mill is using practii 
eally all new machinery and another all old machinery, the difference will be that i Ts it 
not so ? 

A. 5ir A'. A*, ira'?!!!. — Yon have taken the best and worst conditions ? 

Q. Yes ; I want to know what will be the difference between the two. 

A. Yt-s : it is right. 

Q. rn>b.aMy. as a, matter of fact, no mill has got entirely new machincty. Very few 
have got entirely new machinery and very few have got entirely old machmery ? 

A. I do not know. Sir. The bulk of them have renewed large portions of their 
machinery. But I do not think, at least I cannot tell you avithout enquiry whether 
any have all old machinery. Bnt avc know there has been no new mill since 1919. 
Therefore no mill has got absolutely new maclunery. 

Q. ^Yhat I want to know is whether the advantage gained is 20 per cent, and whether' 
it is equal to the loss on higher price of new machinery. 20 or 15 per cent, or whatever 
it is ? 

I have answered that question. 

Q. In answer to Question 59. you say that “ there is a saving in the cost of production 
by the provision of humidifiers, more particnlarly in the weaving department, bnt it 
would be almost impossible to give a general estimate of its extent for Bidia as a whole.’’ 

Is it possible to give the extra cost of humidifiers in respect of one or’two places, .say 
Ahmcdabad and Xagpur ? 

.4. It dejfcnds on the sisc of the mill, on the system of humidifiers, on the site of the 
looms and other things. You must take the true measurement of the building. Then 
you must take the wet and dry temperature of that room. Yon must then determine 
what percentage of humidity you want. 

Q. For each station yon naturally want a certain percentage. Suppose we take, for 
example. Xagpur. 1 presume there will be one temi^erature that you want and for that 
you can probably work out what the cost of humidifiers will be ? 

A. 2vo ; you must ttikc the cubic measurement of each building and the quantity of 
air in that building, what amomit of water yon have to put in and so on. I can work 
out the figure for you if you give me the measurements of the various buildings. 

.A. Afr. C. A’. ir<7-fia.— I inay point out that the humidity v.aiies according to the 
time of day. If it is So'' in the morning and 70’ in the afternoon, there is a drop of 15’ 
of humidity between the two periods. 

Q. Wliat we want to find out is, what is the rfifference in cost ? What is, the additional 
cost of providing humidifiers ? Is it one of the factors which are very insignificant ? 

A. -Ifr. C. A*, il'cdio, — ^It is a very small factor. 

A. Sir A*. A". Tro'fin. — It won't be very material for you. 

Afr. Si.'lini Uao. — On the question of humidifiers, have you seen the new system in 
Sholapur ? 

A. Xo ; I have read about it, 

Q. Do you adopt these humidifiers for the comfort of the workmen or for the sake 
of your work i 

A. Both. It lowers the temperature as well as gives yon enough humidity. It is also 
for the comfort of the labourers. 

Q. Does it make any difference whether you cool the air or spray the room with water 
so far as the health of the workmen is concerned ? 

A. I think I would ask you to read the Eeport of our Secretary. Air. Maloney, when 
he was in Government service. He has written a report on the subject. 

Q. I have seen that. It is too technical for a layman to follow. 

A. The Government of Bombay and the Government of India are taking action on the 
recommend.ations of that report. 

Q . W onld you care to cive us your opinion on the relative merits of the spraying system 
and the system of cooling by water; which ^stem is more favourable for the 
workman ? 

A. It all depends on the buil(fing. Each system is perfect in its own way. But if it 
is not adapted to the particular bidding, then it is no good. 

Q. And the cost depends on the system and on the size of the factoiy. Taking your 
own typical factory for which yon have given the estimates, what will be the cost of a 
S'liitable system ? In a typical mill of 40,000 spindles, it will cost one lakh on the 
basis of figures I have here. 

A. 5ir A*. A', iredin. — I will see what my figures are. 
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, . Q. A big gap between that figure and this before me here. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — am not prepared to argue. I am giving the' figure exactly 
as it is. Water comes out from a sort of jet. They will be naturally more expensive. 
But -I do not know. • I have never given an opinion on things I have never studied. 

Q. I won’t press the question further in that case. 

Mr. Majmvdar . — I have an impression that the Japanese are mnnufneturinE 
loonu 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — have heard so. ■ 

PfesidcMf.-T-They do manufacture looms to a certain extent but not spindles. ' 

jlfr. Majmvdar . — ^Bobbins and shuttles also. Then, the cost of erecting a weaving shed 
would be lower in Japan than in India 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — they arc making looms in their own country, it would cost 
them less, certainly. 

Q.' In regard to question 54, can yon give us a rough percentage of the mills that are 
working economically, that are of a size, type and lay-out conducive to economical 
working 7 

A. I .do not think we can do that unless we go and examine each mill. 

■ 

Q. You are in touch with Bombay mills, and you can give us a fair idea 7 — 

A. I think you will find 76 irer cent, of the mills have a good lay-out. 

Q. In reply to question 65 you mention that “ modern spinning mills making 20s yarn 
and working ten hours per day can manufacture CJ ozs. of yarn per spindle but there 
are mills in Bombay winch are using old machinery and arc not jrroducing much more 
than 54 ozs.” You refer to 203 warp. Don’t you 7 
A. Yea. 

Q. Have you actually worked out the difference in cost of production due to the 
interest and depreciation in regard to a new spindle ns compared to high cost due to 
low production of an old one 7 
A. No, I_have not. 

Q. Would the yarn ’that you produce from such a machinery be as good ns the yarn 
produced from the old machinery 7 
A. It depends on the rollers, in what condition they are. 

Q. You don’t think the production in the weaving department by the use of old 
spinning machinery would suffer 7 

A. To a certain extent, if the rollers are not kept in good order. 

Q. So, besides low production in the spiiming department there will be low production 
in the weaving department also. Tq what extent will the production in th^ weaving 
department be affected 7 ' 

A. There are many conditions to be taken into account. It depends on the quality 
of cotton they use, the quality of wefr they use, etc., and one cannot make a general 
statement of that nature. 

' Q. If we look to table 1, practically the expansion in spinning has not been' much 
since 1893. Of the spindles existing in 1893, how many would you consider to be old 
machinery 7 

A. I cordd not say. No one can without going into each mill. 

Q. In the system of humidification for which you have given a quotation you do nob 
change the air in the department every five or ten minutes 7 
A. Fresh air is pumped in with the water. There is no want of fresh air. 

Q. Coiild you tell me the quantity 7 ” 

A. I caimot say from memory. I will supply the figme afterwards. 

. President . — There is one point that we might possibly clear up before we go any further. 

I think Mr. Wadia stated that there was no duly on machinery in Japiin. I hardly think 
that is borne out by the Japanese Year Book. I sec here that there is a duty of 15 per 
cent, on looms and a duty of about 4^ per cent., as far as I can make out, on spinning 
machinery. I take it that this is the latest Year Book. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. — ^Yes, that is right, 4*15 per cent. I also made another incorrect 
statement. Sir, that outsiders could not hold shares in Japanese spurning companies. 

1 remembered that they could not hold shares in the shipping companies and I thought 
the same rule applied to the spuming companies also, but 1 find that is not so. Spinning' 
companies may have outside shareholders. 




in the Bombay market. Unfortunately owing to various conflicting interests of the 
brokers, jaithawalas and commission houses here, when the Cotton Committee 
their report and advocated one hedge contract they did not follow our recommendations 
exactly as we wanted but they instituted five hedge contracts. The five hedge contracts 
are Bengals, Oomras, C. P. Nos. 1 and 2, Southern, and one' Broich contract and 
the result is there is always a variation between the various kinds of cotton and the 
result is that wc do not get proper hedges. We have been urging from time to time on 
the East India Cotton Association to establish one hedge contract if they possibly 
can here. But as I said owing to the conflict of .interests in that Association they 
arc not ahlc to carry it out. 1 speak in general terms. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — In each case the field being narrower there may he a possibility of 
cornering. Is that the point ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^That is right. 

Q. What is the objection on the part of the Cotton Association to having one 
contract ? 

A. They maintain that in the present conditions in India to fix the differences 
in the various grades of cotton is difficult. There are certain crops coming early in the 
year and certain later in the year and there are always differences and in mv opinion 
they do not understand the primary object of a hedge contract and they are mixing up 
delivery contracts. That is where the whole misunderstanding has arisen- There 
have been corners. In fact there is more or less a corner every year occurring here. 
For instance wc expect a corner in Oomras in J.inuary again. I would not be surprised 
if it took place this year. Then again there is another thing in Liverpool and New York 
which is very good. Those contracts arc open for each month’s deliveries 12 months 
ahead. Now here different contracts are open for two or three deliveries only. Take 
Oomras. You have got January-February, March-April and July-August, The 
same way with Broach ; you have got two positions April to May and July to August. 
That is the position and these various contracts being liable to cornering cannot be 
hedged in with safety as if there was only one contract. 

President . — What is your suggestion. Sir Nusservanji ? Do you want one hedge con- 
tract for all the groups ? If you have one you cannot call it Broach ? 

A, Call it East Indian cotton or anything yon like. There is nothing in the 
name. 

Q. If we were to accept the suggestion what steps would have to be taken to ensure 
it being carried but ? 

A. No step is necessary. If the East India Cotton Association passes this 
rule and makes one hedge contract for delivery every month there will be no 
necessity, 

Q. I rmderstand that. If they are wfilmg to do so, well and good. But if they are not 
willing to do it -what steps can be taken to make them do it ? If we were to decide that 
in the interests of the mill industry it should be done what steps will Government have to 
take to ensure its being done 7 

A. As you know, the present East India Cotton Association was formed under an 
Act of the Government of Bombay. The Bombay Government have reserved to 
themselves the right of approving bye-laws proposed by the East India Cotton 
Association. If therefore a strong recommendation goes to them the Bombay Government 
might be induced to put pressure on the East India Cotton Association to alter their bye- 
laws to make one hedge contract possible. I think our Secretary has given you all the 
correspondence that our Association had with them. 

Q. Yes, we have copies of the correspondence which is published in your annual 
reports. 

A.--Mr. O. N. Wadia.r^ think it will be very useful for you to hear the East India 
Cotton Association on this. 

Q. We shall certainly make a point of examining them. 

Q. If there is one hedge contract it will greatly improve the stability of the mi l l s ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wetdia. — I won’t say the stability but it will reduce speculation. 

Q. You say you don’t consider that the present depression in the industry can be 
attributed to the purchase of cotton at prices higher than are prevailing now 7 I would 
like you to amplify that point a little. It seems to me that if you bought cotton at prices 
higher than now ruling that must be reflected in your profit and loss account 7 

A. If we have not had any hedges or any sales against it. i 

Q. But have you been able to hedge 7 

A. Even now to a certain extent. 




Q. Bnt dealing 'trith individual milk, if a miU purchased rotton six or ekht months 
ago It has been paying interest on the money and also it had paid a higher nriee ^ n ^ 
cannot afford to sell cloth at such rates as another mill which bought cotton at verv miipli 
cheaper rates last month ? ~ mucn 

A. If it had hedged it does not mahe any loss. 


Q> But if it has not ? 

A. Then it mast take the consequences. 


Q- You say hedging is an impossibility to any considerable extent ? 

.^Safe hedging. ’iVe do hedge under the present circumstances but it is not verv 
satisfactory. We want a more satisfactory system as I explained before. 

Jfr. Su65a £ao.— There is only, one question I should like to ask and it is about a 
^tement made in a paper. It is that the agents of Japanese Tnillg purchase cotton 
in this country on the spot while the cotton used in Indian mills passes throu«»h a number 
of hands before it reaches the mill godown. Is that true to any extent i ° 

A. I do not think. Sir. that it is correct, because the Ja'panese do not purchase 
all their requirements of cotton on the ^ot. They purchase largelv in Bombay 
as they do in up-country districts and I do not t hink ther get anv advantage over 
ns. - - o 


Q. You qualify by saying “ good mills 

A. You asked for two clMsifications of mills and yon have been asking for two 
classes of mills. 

A. Jlr.Geddis. — But after all the Japanese who are buying here are buying as middle- 
men for the Japanese mills. Therefore you have to put their charge of commission aoainst 
the middlemen’s profits in Bombay. “ 

A. Sir y. A'. iJ adia. — They can’t run their Bombay o£Bce for nothing. 

J/r. Subha Rao. — ^Is it true that cotton passes through a number of hands before 
it reaches the mills ? 

A. I do not think so. Sir. That is an inspired article. That was given in the 
Japanese reply. 

Q. 2*0, 3Ir. Kanekar of the Servants of India Society wrote it. JBTe is not a Japanese 
agent. 

Q. It passes through two or three hands ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Jfr. Jlajmvdar. — ^What percentage of the Bombay milk are buying cotton in fhe 
districts ? 

A. I am not able to teU you. 

Q. You say that cotton is purchased in the districts by buying agencies. Do these 
firms purchase cotton on account of the mills or do they make contracts with the mills 
for the supply of cotton ? 

A. In my case I purchase on my_owTi account. 


Q. That I believe is the general practice ? 
A- I believe so. 


Q. .Japan has been making more and more purchases in the districts during the last 
two or three years. Is that impression correct ? 

A. I do not think so 

A. Jfr. Qeddis. — ^We have no facts or figures on this subject. 


' (c) Labour 

Prtisident. — VTe now come to a very important section of onr qnestionnaire, the one 
dealing with labour.. The first question which naturally arises is out of the statement 
in the Currency Commission’s report that yon all, I am sure, know by heart. 

A. Sir y. y. ITodia. — ^Xo. Sir, we have had no time to study it well. 

Q. What I was about to say was this- The figures supplied to the Cmrency Commission 
by the Bombay Millowmers’ Association were to the effect that the present index figwr® 
of the wages o*f mill hands is 231 whereas the index numbers of wholesale prices, retail 
food prices and cost of living were only 150 and 153 respectively indicating either that 
the pre-war rate of wages was too low or that the present rate is excessive. Which of 
these alternative views does tout Association accept ? 

A. Well, Sir. we have to' face labour in future. So, I would rather make no 
statement on this point now. We have our difficulties with labour. We shall 
some more difficulties with labour and I do not think it is fair to ask us that quest ion. 
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they exist. , , 

Q. Yon agree at any rate that the increase in the cost of Iniiour has iiccn the inoit 
important item in the increase in your costs of production t 
A. Quite true. 

Q. And therefore this question of the adequacy or otherwise of the present rates of 
wages is a most important one for us to examine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In yonr answer to Question 66, yon say that “ hy reducing the working hours from 
12 to 10 per day* tlie production of spinning mills has pone down by about IG j)cr c^Gl. 
and weaxing nulls bv about 10-12 per cent.” That is an absolutoly luatlicmalical 
proportioiL As regards splnninn I should like to draw your attention to the figures in the 
Millowners’ Association Report for 1924 which show tliat though this change was hrought 
about in January 1920, the production of pounds of yai^n produced i>cr spindle actually 
showed an increase on that of the previous year 1919. The exact figures were 101 '90 
pounds per spindle in 1920 and 101’72 pounds in 1919. 

A. Jfr. Giddis . — ^There were two strikes in 1919, one at the beginning of the year and 
the other at the end. 


A. Jfr. Jfodi/.— There was also a strike in the first week of January 1920 that Ja.stcd 
for tiro months. 

A. jSir Y. Y. TTodio, — I do not think, Sir, you can take the yearly fipire.s ns correct, 
with strikes and holidays. 1 can give you my own experience. * lYhen wc were 
working 12 hours a day, onr production of 20s was S '20 02^5. per spindle. Now wc arc 
working 10 hours a day and our production is 6^ ozs. Now you can work out your 
figures accordingly. This is the day to day average and will give you a, better idea than 
anything else. It works out exactly as far as spinning is concerned in good mills. 


Q. Would you say the same of 1919 ? 

A- There may be difference in counts and in the number of days of work. All these 
factors come in. I ^ve you these figures with regard to a particidar count and working 
on a daily programme. “ 

Q. cannot deduce from these figures anything hke a I63 per cent, reduction. 

^ Tiiis is the result obtained from day to day production. I can give you mv doily 
p^nction figures for the last ten years and you can judge for voutself. The reduction 
is from S'20 to 6'75. 

Q. As regards ^ea^, the rrault appears to be that the reduction in working hours 
^ ? slight increase in tbe effidency of the individual weaver ? 

A. That IS what we hnd, yes. That is quite correct. Sir. ** 
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Q. Quite clear. Yourreply to Question 67 seems to throw a good deal of light on the 
efficieney of the Japanese operative. You sav that the number of rinf^ spindles per 
competent spinner is 160 to 180. The figures ve have for Japan show that in Japan 
there are 240 spindles for each spinner and they have looms for a competent Tcearer 
against 2 looms for India. That was in 1921. They work one side and a half. The 
question arises why that cannot be done in Tndi> 

A. SirN.N. TTodia.— It cannot be done. Sir. The labour is 'not efficient enough for 
that purpose in India. 

Q. Is there any hope of making it sufficiently efficient ? 

■A. Education and perhaps better stamina i^l make it efficient. It is a remarkable 
thing that I have observed that a boy up to 14 is smart, intelligent and up to the mark ; 
but the- moment he gets married, say in a year, he collapses and he becomes absolutely 
inefficient in another 12 months. 

Q. That makes the outlook rather dismal, if there is no hope of the Tnrtinn operative 
ever being as efficient as the Japanese. 

A. I suppose that with education, change in the habits of marriage and other changes, 
there may be an improvement in course of time. ° 

Q. Are spinners and weavers paid by piece-work ? 

A. Spinners are paid fixed wages. 

Q. Would not a proportionate increase in wages induce the man to look after a side 
and half ? 

A. No; he cannot. 

Jilr. Majmudar , — ^The wages of a spinner in Japan as given by Mr. Maloney is 1'13 
yen and converting it to rupees at 130, it comes to Es.. 1-7-6, whereas in Bombay it is 
Es. 1-0-4, as given by the Labdiir Office. The number of ring spindles per competent 
spinner in Japan is 240 whereas in Bombay it is 160. One spinner works 50 per cent, 
more spindles in Japan than in Bombay and therefore the cost of working 240 spindles 
work out to Es. 1-8-6 in Bombay as against Es. 1-7-6 in Japan. Moreover the 
production per spindle of' 20s yarn in Japan is ’429 lbs. that is, 6'84 ozs. 
against 6 •.76 02 .«, in Bombay. Therefore the cost in . Bom bay comes to Es. 1-9-0. 
Then we come to weaving. The wages of a weaver in Japan are * 99 • as per figure 
given by Mr. hlaloney yesterday. At Es. 130 it works out to Es. 14-7. Ibe rate 
per weaver in Bombay is Es^ 1-11-3. The production per weaver in Bombay for 
manufacturing three yards sheeting cloth is 98 yards against 145 yards in Japan. 
The cost of producing this 145 yards in weaver’s wages in Bombay comes to , 
Es. 2-8-10 against Es. 1-4-7 in Japam Practically the cost due to weaver’s wages 
in Bombay works out to double that in Japan ^ this is according to the figures 
^ven in the U.S.A. Tariff Commission Eeport. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — There may be variations. They may take into account the 
daily production- of weavers. . 

Q, I think they have taken the production of an average number of mills. 

A. So what is the conclusion you draw from that ? 

President . — ^The conclusion to be drawn from it would seem to be that it is your cost 
of labour which is the factor in production which handicaps you most. 

■ A. Will you please bring this fact to the notice of our friends, Mr. Josh! and Sir B. N. 
Mitra, Member of Industries, and ask them to recognise that fact when the Government 
brings forward legislation after legislation. These facts are conveniently forgotten by 
the Ggyemmeut of India when it suits their purpose. 

Q. 1 am not in a position to say at this stage what we will recommend. . 

A. I am very glad. Sir, you have brought out this fact yourself. 

Q. This is merely preliminary. Later on when we get the detailed costs of production 
we shall be able to examine tWs question more carefully. Meanwhile if you would have 
another look at this statement and give it careful consideration before you come up again, 
it would be helpful. ' _ _ . 

A Mr. C. N. Wadia . — understand there is a Bill on the anvil at this stage at Simla 
regarding the payment of monthly wages.- 

A. SirN. N. Wadia . — Every year two or three newpieces of legislation are forced onus- 
When we are on this subject of labour, may I ask. Sir, whether in Simla or anywh^ 
else the house servants are paid before the 15th of the month 1 Sir B. N. Mitra, the 
Member for Industries, wants us to pay the wages within seven da^. W e have to prepare 
our accounts of piece-work and every thing else and here even with fixed .wages for house 
servants, they do not pay them before the 15th. Now the Government -wants to into ure 
this legislation. Itis not the only legislation E-very year o^e or two pieces of legisia 







Want li’iti'-lnt it'll to kh* wlirtliiT (lir-rc i>> jmtv nir or 1i;w1 nir, whotlirr wo nro pivinp pure 
M.ilt-r or ^\l^< tlirT tlio Jiinn ix or it tmt ill, wlirllii>r ho iiijurrn Iiir finerr riphtly or wronply ; 
I'Wiy ilay (.Hint' jtioco o( loirtFlntinii ('oinrs .'n nn«l wo nro lmini>orotl hy thin lo^inlntinn in 
rartyinc "ii onr lr;.'iliiiia1o wori:. 

Yt'iir pr.ilo'-t on tliix nnitjort will now lw» vory fully on roronl. Ono rinnll jiri’nl 
n't roKartl': tlio nninhor of oj»or.a1ivo;i t»or thon“niul ttpinelloii. Whon yon pny flmt the 
nninltor i>‘. 33 whioh ik tho nvor.ipn of 7 I'pinninc inillit in llonihny. yon arc rofoiring 
to pnri'ly hpinnint! mills «itli no voavim; (lopartinonl ? 

.\. .Vr. — Yos. It is vory tliflionlt t'» sopanito tho ftcliml spinning (Icp.irfnicnt 

in titlirr mills. 


It noulil 1*0 in mill.s whioh havo hoth npinning nnil wc.aving ? 
A. YfS, Ih-'MII'o of tho alfonoo of roolinu. 


<}. With Tt'^ranl to tho answrr to (,'iif'iion 70, whoro nro the fipnro.s from ? 

A. If tho tlnvommoiit of Imll.a w.vitoil to 1 h* holpfnl to n« why onnnot they nppoini 
n hotly lil:o tho .■\moriran T.arilf Commission niul why shonhl Ic dojicncl on American 
ix'jvirtj: to fiml onr farts 7 

t?. I rathor g.athor that you yoursolvc.*) would Iw somowlmt duhinii.s ns to tho extent 
t<i nhit’h wo rnuld ufo tho informntion. 


With ri".:artl to this nno<tit*n of nhtentooism in Itnmhay nntl Ahmudnhad, (juo.stion 71. 
how far dot's .shsfnti'oisiu nfirct tho oomjurativo otlioionoy of lnliniir in Ahnicd.'ihnd and 
Ihtmhay 7 

A. Tilt' tiouivs Won' t.sla'ti from tho Lalmiir Gar.otto. 


I*. Yos : tlo tlii'v nu'an that you got hiohor oflirionoy in Ahmi'dnli.sd ? 
j\. 1 ilo not Ihinl; it ntlort.s oflirionoy. Hut 1 do thini; that we havo to mnint.ain n 
lan:i-r numht-r of hands t<i mal:o nji for tho nhsonti'oism. 

(J. 1 am ntit finite rli'ar. llors it. cost younny more in wago.s 7 I.s your labour cost 
nny the mon" lH'tviU''t' of the hight-r iK'rci'nt.ago of nhsonleoiHm 7 
A. Yes. U 1il;o Kngl.antl wo o.an iU'|H'nd on our labour turning nj> day after day, then 
1 critainly tliinh wo o.an i'a>.ily ti'flucc our huiuImt of men on tho mu.“ter by G or 7 per 
cent. 

Will the u'tluftitin of tlir numiK'i of men on tho muster ndl bring nlMint an auto- 
nutio tt'duftiiin in the wagt's hill 7 
.■\. Of foiin-o ; hfr.an''0 stunt' days wo havo ovorfloaing nttondanco. 

Q. Hut ytin only pay ]k>ii]iIo who nn* artu.ally there. 

A. We employ sti many extra h.intls to allow for the absontfs'ism. So there may bo 
nn tivf'iilowing attentlanco on stimo d.ays svlion all nro pn-sent, and wo have to p.aj’ t'hoso 
bands oxtr.i, nltluiilgh they are not netually requirefl. 


(J. Does that mean that you employ about S jicr cent, more than yon need. Docs it 
moan tb:it if you could n-tlut'e the iK'reent.ago f>f absontof'ism ft) the same figure ns that 
fif Ahmedahatl, ytm wonltl lie abit' to n'fluot' your numlierof hantls b}' S l>or cent. ? 

A. Yes ; nearly, 1 tliiiil: so ; (piite easily. 

^fr.C'.X. li'fii/i'j. — Wo eiupltiy now lOor 12 iicr cent, more hands than wo need 
simjily tfi comi)en.s.atc' us for the absenteeism. 

C}. That is a vory serious matter 7 

A. j\ very sorion.s matter nntl this nb.=oi]Ltco figure has eonsidcrabl3’ increased since 
tho wagi'.s were inerotvsed in 1920. Every iiicro.aso in wages is followed bj' greater 
nbsentwism. 

Q. Have you got figutt's showing the absenteeism ? 

A. Mr. Gcddh . — 1 would lihe to jioint nut that these figures in tho Labour Gazette nro . 
not aceur.atc for this reason that in their returns when a budli comes in tho man is marhed 
jirt'Scnt for tho daj’. 

Q. What is me.aiil oxactlj' bj’ budli labour 7 

A. If a weaver is absent and another man takes his place, ho is called a budli. In the 
mill statement the original man is not prc.sent and in tho Labour Gnzetto figures it is 
shown all along that that werver is present and tlio absenteeism is really vory much 
greater than tho figuri'S show. 

Q. I should like to go into that in a litile incro detail. You havo no idea how matters 
stand in Ahmedabad in this respect 7 

A. The l.nbour Oflit'o figures might have been got in tho same way. I have no idea of 
the absenteeism there. ' 
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Q. 1 thmlr, Mr. Wadia said that you employ 10 to 12 per cent, -more than you need? 
Yonr absenteeism is 12 per cent. If you employ this 10 per cent, extra, I do not nuito- 
understand how your absenteeism can be as high' as 12 per cent. Does it moan that it 
is really 22 per cent, that are absent every day ? 

A. JIfr. ffeddts.— Mr. Wa'dia was referring more to the spinning side and what I was 
referring to was more to the weaving side. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia.-~1 have taken the figures for the number of hands that put in a 
full working month. If there are 26 worldng days it is not 40 per cent, of them that put 
in a full working month. ^ 

A. ilfr. Modi/. — ^Accurate figures are being ijrepared for July. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — They are taken on a Cerent basis from that of the Labour Gazette. 
But the new figures of the Labour Department ore being taken on this basis.’ 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^The Labour Office are preparing more accurate figures and -they have 
altered the whole basis. July has been taken as the' basis ,and about 19 mifishavo 
been asked to submit returns on specified forms supplied to them by the Labour Office 
itself and I think the result will be out in about three months. 

Q. Any way, is it the case that the figure of 11-13 per cent, of absenteeism for June 
1926 is an unduly favourable figure owin,g to this fact that when a man is absent arid a 
substitute is working for him, he is counted as present. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^The basis of the Labour Office is ■wrong. 

Q. Before we finish our enquiiy wo may have more accurate figures. 

I take it that yon are not in a position to suggest any remedy in regard to this important 
question of absenteeism ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — 1 wish. Sir, you would tell Mr. Joshi what disadvantages we are 
labouring under and there is another side to the picture always. I think that more than 
anybody ^so the Millowners’ Association members themselves would very much like to 
see labour improved so that they can have more efficient labour. Nobody would grudge 
a man making good wages. But handicapped as we are, as we have shown, at every 
stage, we are not as black as we are painted at times by Mr. Joshi and Company especially 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Q. Mr. Joshi is coming before us' and we will ask him how he proposes to reduce 
absenteeism. 

A. But ho must remember. Sir, the men absent themselves without giving any previous 
notice and without ^ving any reason too, and nothing is done to him. But if wo turn 
out a man, we are at once dragged into the Smell Cause Cpurt straightaway. 

Q. Is it the same thing with regard to continuity of labour supply ? Do c.xaotly the 
same arguments and conclusfons apply there ? You are no more able to secure con- 
tinuous supply than you are to avoid absenteeism ? > 

- A. Yes ; that is right. Further the men go away to their -villages ■without giving us 
any notice ; and if we want to turn a man out for inefficiency or for bad .work, wo have 
to give him notice. 

Saja Hart Kishan Kaul—Why do they go away 1 

A. IVhen the ground is to ^ tilled or for a marriage ceremony. Sometimes they 
go away "without any reason. We get no notice ; we come to know that the man is absent 
and that is all. . 

Q. They do not go for any permanent avocation. They come back ? 

A. Yes. . 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia. — Another thing. Sir. Tliey go on strike here without notice and 
■we have to pay. ■them not only for the days of absence but as if they had not gone on 
strike. In England they have to give notice or they forfeit their wages. Here they go on 
strike on the slightest pretext. If some one is sacked for inefficiency, out go 34 men 
aftCT him. 

Q, Or they go home sick ? . 

A. SirN.N. Wadia. — ^No; no.*"' Suppose we sack a jobber in a weaving establishment 

for not turning out good work, out go about 40 or 60 men with him. 

President. — We now come to the question of housing. We have not yet seen the 
Government chawls but we hope to do so before we finish our enquiiy. 

A. When you do see the Government chawls, I would recommend two things. 
First and foremost, . please enquire under what promises the Government chawls 
were inaugurated. Find out. Sir, whether they were not inaugurated on the distinct 
promise that the economic rent charged for the m.ill hands should not exceed 5-8-0 per 
room. 
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Q. Are yon in a position to show us the authority to that statement ? . 

A, Yes ; wo are ; the Governor’s own apeeoh in the local Legislative Council. ■ I. will 
send yon a copy of that. Then, Sir, they told u.s that these rooms would cost Rs. 1,100 
per room and finding that it would not bo possible even at the rate of Rs. 1,100 per room, 
to charge an economic rent of Rs. 5:8-0, they put on us the cotton ocss or cotloii duty 
of Re. 1 per hale. Wliat is the result ? When tliey actually built these chawLs, instead 
of Rs. 1,100 the cost hod gone up to Rs. 2,200 per room. Instead of enquiring into the 
reason why the cost had gone up, they went on building until they completed 16,000 
tenements. 

Q. How many of those tenements are occupied now ? 

A, About 25 per cent. 

Q. IIHiat rent is being charged now ? 

A. ilfr. Mody. — The rent has been rcaueed on tv o or three occasions and the latest 
reduction worls out at the lowest +o Rs. 5-8-0. The evonomlc rent of these chawls was 
stated to bo Rs. 13 per room. When the first reduction was brought about, the chawls 
were rented at Rs. 9-8-0 per room. Now the rents have been further reduced and in 
spite of that the whole chawls are Ising vacant. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^The joke of the whole thing is that the mill-hands are asked to 
enter into on agreement with the Secretary of State for India when they take up the room. 
It is the finest joke that I have over experienced in m5' life — an agreement on a stamped 
paper of annas 8 for the labourer to ertcr into with the Secretary of State for India ! 

Q. That is not uncommon. I have myself signed many such agreements on behalf 
ofthe Secretary of State. 

A. But not with the labouring classes. 

Q. Some of them were, I think. 

A. I think thc3’ ^^e frightened when they see the agreement. 

Q. I noticed that in .vour Report for 1925 5'ou said that some mills were putting up 
further chawls of their oun. Has there been progress to any considerable extent since 
last j’cnr’s Report ? 

A.' We have given you a full statement on page 37. 

Q. What I want to know is, are there any oluvw'ls now in process of erection ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

A. Jlfr. 0. N. Wadia. — ’Wo that put up the chawls are in an anomalous position. Not 
only have wo to pay for the working people but we have to pay for the Government 
scheme as well. 

Q. You two. Sir N. N. Wadia and Mr. Wadia, seem to b., among the worst sufferers 
in' that respect es far as I can make out from this statement, in having put up chawls 
at an uneconomic rent. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^But, Sir, I go further. What we complain about is this: not 
only do wo let them to the labourers but they take in sub-tenants. 

Q. Do you suggest th.at most of the other chawls, except those to which you have 
referred, are receiving an economic rent from the workmen ? 

A. Mr. Mody. — No ; I do not. All I meant was that the Century and the Bombay 
Dyeing Mills arc amongst the nulls which have provided a number of chawls for their 
work people ; and the statement was that some of the mills were in the unfortunate 
position of having provided a largo number of chawls at on uneconomic rent and 
also having to pay the town duty of Re. 1 per bale. 

A. Sir N, N. Wadia. — ^That is quite true. But if you see that statement again you 
will find that the number of rooms that are vacant in our chawls compared with the 
number in Government chawls is marvellous. There are Very few vacancies. 

Q. There is a small point in regard to Question 76. Do the mills insist on all their 
apprentices taking a course in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 7 

A. Nobody insists. Sir. 

Q. How many apprentices aro there in the ordinary mill ? How many apprentices 
have you got in your mill at present ? 

A. I coimot say ofi hand. But 1 should think about twenty. 

' Q. You must have a great many applications for appronticeships in your mill. Would 
it not be a good thing to make it a condition of apprentices being taken that they should 
take a course in the Victoria Jubilee TechnicaI_Iiutitute ? 

A. I do not know whether that can be enforced, whether in the present condition of 
literacy of these apprentices, that can be enforced. 1 am doubtful about that. 

y430 — 15 
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Q. Would it not be a good thing to try to combine the two 7 

A. We have oniselves approached the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, as you .will 
see from the answer, and they have provided special classes for theoretical instruction in 
spinning and weaving for mill apprentices. 

Q. You say, in answer to Question 78, that the operatives have not improved their 
standard of living though they spend more money. What do they spend it on ? 

A. It is hardly necessary to say, I think. 

Mr. Majmudar . — ^What are the rents in the neighbourhood of the chawls ? 

A. Ih some cases Be. 10 to 15 ; but they are very over-crowded. 

Q. So the other people have to- pay higher rents ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. Do you consider thaii there is any likelihood of Bombay securing a permanent 
factory population and so avoiding the floating population which gives you much 
trouble ? 

A. 'Not, according to our experience, at an early date. 

Q. What are the factors which prevent it ? 

A. I have given them. They go away when they like and they come in when they like. 
They please themselves. 

Q. Due to the rival competition of agriculture, I suppose, to put it shortly 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. We now come to the question of double shifts which is one of the points on which 
you lay great stress. I take it that you do not regard the mere fact that the Japanese 
work double shifts as unfair competition. 

A. They could not work double shifts if they stop women labour at night. 

Q. Why 7 Because their proportion of female labour is so high 7 
' A. Yes. If they had a Factory Act similar to what we have, they cannot do that. 
According to our Factory Act, we cannot employ women and children between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. If they do not employ women at night, it will be impossible for them to work 
double shifts and the result is we cannot compete on fair terms. 

Q. But do you consider that the actual enforcement of the amended Japanese Factory 
Act will remove this diflSculty 7 

.A. Not one whit. 

Q. How are they going to work double shifte then 7 

A. They can work from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. There can be two shifts of eight hours 
each. 

Q. Against your one shift of ten hours 7 That will reduce their ability to compete to 
a large extent. 

A. It may help us to some extent. But still they will be able to work double shifts. 

Q. But it can hardly be called unfair competition 7 

A. Ask them to work imder the same Factory Act as we have. 

Q. Every nation has a right to have its own Factory Act, subject to any International 
agreement. 

A. You introduced the Factory Act here on humanitarian grounds. Do not let us 
get away from that point. The Government of India have ahrays pleaded that they 
introduced this Factory Act on humanitarian -grounds. They cannot get away from 
that. 

Q. That is not the immediate point. The irrunediate point is whether you can hold 
that the amended Japanese Factory Act is open to these objections on huruanitarian 
grounds, if you have ^e eight hours shift. 

A. Yes. On humanitarian grounds it is objected to because women labour should not 
be employed during night time. 

Q. Do you consider it objectionable on humanitarian grounds that women should be 
employed for eight hours a day 7 Under the Indian Factory Act you are permitted to 
employ them for ten hours. 

A. During the day time. Sir. 

Q. In Japan it would be from 2 to 10 p.m. 

A. It is 11 p.m.. Sir. 

Q. But normally it would be 10 p.m. ’What is the latest hour you consider a womaq 
should work up to 7 ' . 

A. Vliat are the hours of night time, Sir 7 
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A. Af'. Wlml nil' (lio liiiiirx ilx»vl hy Ihi* liitoninlionnl Convention? 

Q. I>n> tiiBy lix nny hour ? 

Afr. — ^Thtit i» tlir j>iints Hy inTln" wotnon ln1>nnr up to II in tho iii^hl, 

Itiry h?v fHiutr.ixTniu!; tho (Vutvrntiiin to nhioh th"y wrm iiijjnitorio''. 

i?. arr tlir lifiiri fix'll hy tho Wmhinsrton Convonlion ? 

A. I i'r;iirtjii*or lijo rxii"* liiMroi, Hut I ijo n<tt lliini; thoy will j^o up to II in 

!hof,5.'3)l, 

<0. 'i’lio '••lioir p ijjit i'l wli.-it ji tho fiollnili ut of niolit timo. 

A. y<r .Y. ,V. H’oft'j. — Win! wo fxy, h'lr. i’, j;ivo «t law/i Ii|;o olhornuintrioi. I).-) not 
t’o p.ir iifi'i !' liohiti'l o;ir liaol.R fttvl f ay that xro nro t«* xx'or); iitrlor Iho’o coivlitinni. Thnt 

is «t.at Vr .'.TV' » ufjr ff'U:i. 

<,*• ^V^!h T'o.’ar'I to 0. tv-l, I t.ilo it that Ii»;-> in votir nttxwor ii n niivloko for 1022 ? 

A. Af'. Mo! -Yf. 

«0. Yo-.i f.ay that tho not o.in'pio.inuv invtanooof Io;;!ilatirin which hui inrro.avod 
tt.r. p.fT I f pTsiln-!; -ji jv ntl.iT'l'l hy t’lo Inlian r.a'tofiov Aoi, 1022. Hut Wore nnt the 
<t.."i'T:'ov ;!j 1 Jilt ?v> lu '■'■''I lit I'.'A'i hy ViUi h-foro tho lo.ti'latinn w.ni p.X'.voil j 

.a I' .V. -Y, irrt.'i.l.— \Vo tv.lll.'O 1 l!iO liouro to toTl. 

<2. 1 'iw f.-.'i V'.'.i rf..'.a!vl thiv f'' ll.o r.»->'t nn'pio;to*i« invlanco of Icsivl.ition when 

;t h.V' T.JfTvtv f' 1 tl.o f T.. pr.v'tj'o * 

A. 1 «h' i!!'! h.lf >■■ '.I to it-Tily t’.;o Aft, Sir. 

* 2 . A'o'i ori’y TvrT t.i t’.r fv.h:f tii.n jn h'-ufi. You ih> not rofrr to .any other feature in 

t'.o A'l ; 

A. It SI w. M.Vt' !..’>■ }vr. hi.o tj.r Aol. 

<2 It 'r. si f a.i'Sf 1.1 -lato xrhi.'h oth.or fratufoa tho Aot nffe^to'l you. 

.Yf rr'e.'i!'.;* t.'.i! jvl'.i'i'. <n < f fT''‘ii 12 to In, 1 cannot *oo hose aain rats hlatuo tho s\ist 

■Bhi'’) ss.rjv'y 1 ?',o.;.-!,t 51.!. i f.'S'v, y, y..ur roino't, all osor India a pr.actioo which had 
already 1 <-t ti in f ir > "'!! sssii;* f-.r tw .1 a r aio. 

A. YVe aMj" l{‘•■•tf■ i t’.o ,\r! r.'.l pit CMno’sc' jn llSso With |l. 

<2. If ,a ■‘••t .v.t!' .j.vio'l t'lf A' 1 ss.'toa ! i f €spj» clsi/ it, I <!•) ij'it ijiiito f-o what itriev.inee 

y:>:i I.i.Xf, 

A. A.'f, • ft w.M n a s'lantary a- 1 on our part to tyHluco the houri fnim 12 to 

l'i» J!,ii aif alia’. 1 sjo «' t’sat the tj.isi-nifamt w.ai prr"in.; for tho rhansjo nu'linotir 
:v j'sv.- ',tr.t'."i to the this rfsins'iit Vie ilsitsTs-tlv taejit iotio- 1 that We Wen* hrin;;in;; out thi!i 
ths.neo I'ii the ruj.pe.ts.'u that .tajiasi Sol w.av {.'oiti,' to fall in lino srith in Hut it hiw 

JJ'U ,5 -!.e I -I. 

Vi*. Ti;e jriisit ii that a>'‘.i wo-ihl not have Iwn in riieh a hurry if you hail nut wh.at 3'QU 
fves* .ijr rcl 0.1 vl rcM''!! t-i anti, spate that .t.apan avtiuM follnw your px.ampio ? 

,\, iVr’laJi.ly ; asi 1 ase have nsa'le that rliar tn 0 ir reprv'rnS.atiun to the tJovernnK'nl 
that it wi'v.M SiOt j-.av IS' to rvahMe the h'lsii' «'f l.ahmr nsul that we woulil not Ik* iloini; 
it h.ad ate Si-t the e t’lat .T.apan vv.e.ihl fall into hue With II*. Hut tli.at h.aa not 

<>.>:ne .ah lilt fi-r the l.'.-t Ii ciT 7 ai ara. YVe haa'e fan! time nii'l n"!iin that it wna on tho 
iliitifi't ii!:'.lt.e!ta;)(l:!:s' that latvron the YVn»hin-‘ton (Vinference niliiii; Would he hronuht. 
it lot flirt 

12. The pcitjen eorjii- to Ir' that iiii'ler the Intematiiinal Drift I.ahour (Xmvention, 
vu-sisrsi i-.aMit'it l»e r'nployi'f nt ni.'ht. the iiiv;ht iiilerv.al Ih-iiu; 10 p.ni. to Ti n.ni. In thoso 
c-e.intrie. vvhrre ri'i iJovi inine.'ii n .tulatimi haa yet hei-n pa'^al n-ij.inlini; th” employ- 
Jilt III of vviiii.e!! in indii'trial iiirleriatinea iliirin!; iiieht, th" term ‘ iiiitht *, for n m.axiimim 
p-riis’l of three yeaiai, la to l»e di'-darial hy the tloa'emmenl to isiitnify ft periinl of 
10 hours'. 1 thini: the lo'vl plan will lie to look up tlih iHiiitt in mure detail niid disousva it 
fomurruw. 

A. Afr, FaU't!u<ah , — ^’nie fame ]Kunt wns inmle by .Sir Chnrlea lime.s during his 
inleranew. 

Afr. .Uo-fi/.— -To rorniloirate Mr. .S.aklntwftln’rt |M)int, I avoiild refer j'ou to the As.so- 
ciation IleiKirt H>r the year loili niul I wuiilil re.ail out ft panufrnph. “The Committoo 
aveia* tiierefon* of o)itn!iin that uiile-s nil countries ineliidins’ Cliiiui mid Jiip.au joiiictl tho 
Conferenre nt YViL»hin;.'liin miil ft.:;n'ivl to iiitruiliicc n shorter avorkiiiR dft}’, tho Iiidinn 
mills fhuiild nut be .axkisl to tnki* nny nctioii in thnt direction. If, hoivca’cr, nil voiintrie.s 
aven- ntixioiis to join the said coiiferi'npp iuamler to brin;; about the de.sired results, thoy 
Ix-lieve nil Inditin mills avould be (tlnd to full in lino aviMi the movement ; but thoy 
ai'oiihl ur^e thnt tli« iM-culinr eniiditions of the Indian Inhoiir nud tlioolimntio conditions 
of this country should tlioroiigldj' bo coitsidcred before nny rccommcndntionj avns 
ninde-" 
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A. Mr, SaHatwala. — note from the correspondence \rhich the Association had \rith .the 
Collector of Bombay that the Committee made it quite clear that in agreeing to the 
amendment to the Factory Act regardii^ hours of rrorb, employment of TFomen and 
children at night, the Committee 'fully ejcpeoted all the other Asiatic countries 
to fall in line. It was on that understanding that we anticipated the Government 
legislation. 

Q. The point now at issue is e.vactly what the definition of night work is in the 
Washington Convention and the Conventions drawn up bv the International Labour 
OflSce. 

A. Sir N. N. irndio. — ^What you mentioned was for a period of three years. These 
three j’cais have elapsed and even now the new Factory Act which they are boasting 
about so much and which they «ay is going to cause reform is not going to come into 
force until 30th June 1929 at the earliest. 

Q. The amended Factory Act has come into force. You mean those provisions have 
not come into force ? 

A. Yes, Ih fact, they said, not till 1931. Perhaps they may postpone it till Dooms- 
day. 

Q. 1 referred you 3 'esterday to the statement of the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ 
Association that all their mills are now working ten honm a day ? 

A- We gave j'ou an authoritative statement showing 

Q. Theirs is apparently the most recent information. 

A. This was in 1925. 

A. Afr. Maloney. — In 1926 Sir Charles Lanes made the statement which we have 
submitted. 

Q. You will receive a copj' of the rep esentation of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. 

A. /S’lrAT. iV. ITadfo. — ^I suppose you have seen the correspondence which took place 
in “Capital.” Some allegations were made then and they gave the names of the mUla 
and we contradicted them as regards those very mills and we have not had a reply to those 
remarks yet. Sir. I think we referred to that in our original statement. 

Q. The next question which arises is exactly what it means to them, working of double 
shifts. You have given some information in paragraph 129. Do yon work it out at 
5 per cent. ? 

A. 10 per cent, difference. But 5 per cent, on the whole production. 

Q. You yourself have had some experience of double shift’ working Sir Nus erv.-inji. 
Did you kwp any record of it ? 

A, I have worked two shifts of eight hours, not ten boots. 

Q. That is what the Japanese \vill have to do. 

A. No ; they are going to ten hours till 1929 at least. 

Q. Under this amended Factory A<it, they can only work eight horns. ' 

A. I am doubtful whether it will ever be brought into force. We will see when it 
comes. We were waiting for that Act for the last six years and more and it is to come 
ibto force three years hence, and God knows what will happen three years hence. 

Q- Allowing for two shifts of eight hours, there will not he very much in it, I think 

A. There will be. 

Q. It will be only 2i or 3 per cent. 

A. No. My experience was that when I worked two shifts of eight hours, I paid them 
the wages for ten hours, because I could not do it in any other way. We could save 5 
anna a pound. 

■Q. At the present price what percentage is it ? 

A. Ovm’ five per cent. That was ten hoots wages for eight hours, but if they p.ay 
eight hours wages then it will be much more. 

Q. You have made a point of the increase in taxes sending up the cost of production. 
But according to the statement of costs on page 27 of j-our original representation the 
increase is ordy less than one pie a pottndl^ 

A. You see the proviso at the bottom. 

Q. Even so it is only about li pies a pound. Even including the cotton cess and the 
town duty on cotton &e increase in local taxation works out at only If pics. 

‘ A. Sometimes we look at y-ths when, we are doing business ! 



<}. Tli:\l i!) nnotlu'r illiistr.'\tii)u nf your MY:niiK'nt (liat cvur^’ litllu huli>!i. 

Hcfor\’ (Ilf Worliincii'rt (<)in|>pn'<alion Act came into torco lind iiny inillB lind any 
Voluntary nyalem of couii'pii'iatinn t 
A. Most mills I (Itinl:, Sir. 

Q. T w.as f<»r a short jKTiod romiuissioncr »if I*ilMiur in Jfadras whore I had to work 
th'* Workmen's ('om]H>nsation Art and 1 was then told that some factories found it a 
less e\|>rnsiv<> aiTanceiuent than the one they had jircviojisly in force. Tho compulsory 
eninjv'Uisation they were i>ayini; wivs less than what they were paying voluntarily'. 

.■\. .tfr. SalhUmht. — It is everywhere, so. Sir. In cases of minor accidents the 
mills jviid mori'lilx'r.dly hut in ease of aetu.al death nr total disahleinent the Comjicasaiion 
.■\ot pnivides luoiv than what we juid in certain eases. 

Q. On the whnli‘ you cannot say that the Workmen's (!omi)enHation Act has increased 
the v'st of pniduetion of the gooil mills ^ 

.•\. It was Voluntary ln'fon* ; now it is roinjnds4>ry. 

A. Sir .V. .Y. iru fui. — In the one ea«c you give out of charity ; in the other you aro 
made to give at the jwiint nf the pistol. 

Q. Tl»e force of that I entitvly realise, Imtitdoes not moan that your cost of production 
ha', really gom- ««)• 7 

.tfr. .Vi7f.-tifini//i. - -It is not a Very hig httrden, Sir. We don't grudge it. 

.A. Sir .Y. .Y. Ifii fiij. — S|fc’akini,' ahout inrnwsed taxation I would liko to call attontion 
to the fact that the IPLM ligiio’s dt* not take into account tho incre.osed charges in water 
which tlu' Municipality has ma<le. 1 want to make that correction. That has gono up 
loo. .alsiut Itrt? js'r cent. 

tj. A murh miiD' imiHirf.uit item than any of the other items you mentioned, I should 
think. 

A'i'/iiiti. — ,\s reg.inls tlw'-e figures for ahsentceisin, you say you do not 
kee]t heparate ficun-s for males and females, (iener.dly sjioaking is absenteeism longer 
among females than among males 7 

J'rt'i’irni , — Is nlc.ent<'eii.m more rife amongst wonu'ii than amongst men? 

.A. .Y. .Y. irodf'i. — 1 eaiinot say. Sir. 1 think it will lie the otirer way about, but 

1 cannot make a st.atement. 

A. .Vr. Snlhttu-ah.—U. is, Sir. tin* <ither way. females aro absent for shorter {Xiriods 
than males. They do not drink so much. 

i.’iy'.i Hnri I\i>Kn» luttih — .As reganls houses, ilo you think tho workman and his family 
feel at home in the ehivwls, particularly in the (lovernment ehawls that arc built 7 
Do you thinl; that they are ruitable forresider.ee by people eoining from the country 
side 7 

A. Sir .A'. A'. llVifiVi.— -They arc hotter than in their country. 

tj. It is miieh more exjwnsive here 7 
A. Jlut much la-tter than in the country. 

t^. They gel much h-.“s fre*.h air. A'ou think they feel at home in those chawl.s 7 
A. Tlint is mon* than 1 can say. 

A. Mr. Mo-hf . — Any way they are licller than Iho filthy houses in which they live 
onlinarily in towns. 

tj. They do not eome from towns. 

A. Mr. Mvitj. — In those enses in which they do not live in mill ehawls they live in tho 
town as far as Jtnnibay mill labour is eoneerned. 

Q. It. is better than tho neeoinmodation they got in tho citic.s 7 
A. Mr. SnUnlirala. — Vos. 

Q. In these three and four.storied ehawls which Clovernment have built for them do 
you think they ean feel happier than in the mill ehawls 7 
A. iS'ir A’. A'. ll'niliH. — I suggest you should nsk Mr. Joshi. 

Q. iS'ome of your mill hands live there 7 
A. Mr. (idldif. — Dcvcloimient ehawls 7 

Q. Do they jirefer to live there than in tho ehawls you provide 7 
A. <I have no idea. 

A. Jlfr. Mtxiy. — Obviously nut, because our ehawls arc tenanted and those arc not. 
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Q. The Association are of opinion that efficiency: nn^t be improTed if the opemtivES 
coffid be taught to appreciate the improved accommodation now av^ahle in Smba-c 
"Where, in the Development chawk ? 

A. Sir A*. AT. Wadia . — Of conise we natnrallr say- that they are better in onr chawk 
Only three or four in a room- They are not overcrowded. ' They enjoy better health 
and consequently will have better effimency. That is the meaning 

Q- Or do they probably do it because they cannot afford to pay the lanre rent ? 

A. Partly due to that and partly to the restrictions. I mean'the restrictions in the 
Agreement with the Secretary of State, that they must- put all their htlchra in dustbins, 
etc., etc. So many conditions are put in which the peofde do not understand. 

Q. JCaturally that- accommodation does not suit them ? 

A. The agreement which the Development Department has drawn up in the name of 
the Secretary of State frightens them. 

Q. One condition for having a permanent labour population in Bombav w ould be 
to provide them with accommodation where they conld he at home. Evidently they do 
not feel at home m these chawls 2 ' 

A. Th^ feel at home in onr chawls. 

Q. That is what I was ashing. Is that hecanss the restrictions are not so great f 

A. There are some people living there year in and year ont 

Q. "Withont moving 2 

A. If a man goes to his village for two or three months he pays rent and I cannot 
turn him ont. 

Q. In the statement in Appendix T yon have shown that the wagK paid by the 
mills are hi^er than in other indnsfries, but those industries bdong to other parts 
of the counby. Are the wages paid in the mills higher than those paid in other indnshies 
in Bombay ? 

A- I thick we might a^ that question of the Labour Office^ That is the ^ace where 
we can get that information- ' 

Q. You made this statement and I thought yon mi^t know. 

A- We can get the municipal figmes. 3!r. Mody perhaps can get yot: that. 

A- Afr. JTody. — -Yes, I can. 

Afr. Sutia Jiao . — You have made three comparisons in yonr statement between 
wacK in the Bombay mills and other things. the ffist place there is a comparison 
between wares in the cotton industry, and other industries;. "We want information 
abont other industries in Bombay and not in India generally. But even here, in this 
statement I find that the engineering trade is giving higher rates ? 

A. Sir A", A'. Wadia . — ^I think tte Secretary, will find it ont from the Labour _ 
Office. 

Q. We want to know the level of wages in Bombay. We want to know for example 
whether the cotton operatives are being" paid too much in relation to the Bombay level 
of wares. Can von give us any information abont the changes in the rate of wages 
before 191S ? 

A. You will find it in Appendix HL 

Q. I have seen that Yon have given the figures. But was there anything like a 
revision of rates 2 These are earnings of people in the course of a month. Bat does it 
show any revision of rates 2 

A. That is caused by the revision of rat^ 

Q. Was there any rise before August 1914 2 

A. There was. Yon find there it has gone np from 12 to 14. 

Q. The figures only show larger earnings bat there is no indication that higher rates 
ware gisstA 

A. That factor arises in all markets. There is no general agree m e n t. 

Q. I thonaht von said that the Association accept on behalf of the nnllowners any 
general chanres and leave it for separate mitls to alter their specific rates ? 

A. "When we changed 15, SO, 60 or 75 per cent, that was done by the general 
agreement of the Asociation. 





' President,-:— In your stntcincnb T find 65 por cent, and 75 por oont. Why are there 
these diflerent figures 7 You say hero ‘ Standard muster — 1st February 1920 including 
65 por cent, and 76 per cent. ’ 7 

A. 65 per cent, for fixed wage men and 76 per cent, for picconorkors because the 
hours of labour were reduced to 10. Therefore the fixed wages percentage had to go 
down. 

ilfr. Snbba Jtao , — ^Before the war there was a considerable rise in prices. Was 
there a corresponding rise in wages in Bombay 7 Was there anything like common 
action in the matter 7 
A. No. 

Q. Do you think it ]>ossib1o to arrive at any system whereby you can alter the rates of 
wages by a system of sliding scale 7 Is it feasible 7 
A. Well, Sir, you have got the experience of a coal strike. Do you want another 
strike hero 7 

Q. llHtat is the connection botween the coal strike and this 7 A sliding scale is not 
the cause of a strike. It is meant to prevent strikes. 

A. Mr, Geddis, — I do not think a slicBng scale can bo applied to Bombay. 

A. Sir N,N, ll'adiu. — They wanted it for the coal industry but they have not 
succeeded. 

Q. Wo need not discuss the coal industry. I merely wanted to Imow this. You have 
given us the amount earned by individual workers in the different departments of a mill. 
Is it possible to Imow what dilTcrcnco there has been in the total wages bill 7 It may be 
that some persons earned more but your total wages bill may not rise in the same propor- 
tion 7 

A The totiil wages have gone up in the same proportion. I cannot get the 
figures. I have worked out the relation between wages and other items in one 
of my mills in Bombay. Supposing the wages were 4, they became 6; 50 per cent, 
increase in the wages bill. So, it is not 100 por cent, increase. 

Q. I am not arguing that. I would like some data as to the changes in the wages bill 
as n whole. Would it bo possible for the Association to givn us figures for example as 
to the proxmrtion of the wages bill to total oxjwnscs three or four years before the war 
and the proportion of the wages bill after 1923 and so on. I would like you to consider 
that point. I want for the different mills the total wages bill in relation to other expenses 
apiirt from the outlay on cotton. 

A. I have got some figures hero which I rrill give you. In the spinning department 
in 1913 including absenteeism — I have taken the total number of hands — ^it was 
Be. 0-9-1. I have taken the total number of hands and divided the total amoimt of 
wages. For 1925 it was about Be. 1-3-11. 

Q. I said I wanted the wages bill. ^ 

A. This is one part of it. 1 took the total wages and divided it by the total number 
of liands in those departments. 

Q. I want to got the proportion of the increase in wages, of the total increase in Wages 
to the increase in other items. 

A. If you compare that original statement of ours you will get it 

Q. 1 would like to have the total wages bill if it is possible. If it is not possible I 
won’t press it. 

A. 1 am giving these figures per day. Be. 0-9-1 in 1913 and Be. 1-3-11 for 
spinner in 1925. 

Q. Working it in a diSoront manner gives different results. The proportion is 
different, but the relative burden of the wages bill may not have increased in the same 

proportion 

A. Belation to what. Sir 7 

Q. Belation to your other expenses, the total manufacturing costs. 

A. I don’t see the point. 

Q. I have some figures, but they are not necessary for my argument. 

A. ilfr. Geddis, — I^y I suggest that this point may be gone into with the mills 
when going into the question of costs, because it will be easier to go individually 
than to ask us to find the wages bill for the whole trade. It can be gone into 
individually. 
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■ Presidaa.—We may get the information you want when the cost of production comes 
up. 

Mr. Subba Boo.— Tvaaing to the . causes of the inefficiency of labour, if I under* 
stood you aright, I think you object as much to people absenting themselves at all 
as to absence with notice. Which is the more imirortant cause of trouble ? Is it the people 
going away or that they do not give notice ? 

. A. Sir N. N, Wadia. — They go without leave. 

Q. Have they good reasons ? 

A. No, they go and stay away for two or three daj's. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^It is casual leave. ' 

Q. Therefore you object to going without notice, not to absence as such ? 

■' A. Mr. Geddis. — ^You have to make arrangements till they come back. ' It is trouble- 
soma 

Mr. Subba Rao. — ^There are two distinct things : The &st is absence without 
notice and the second is absence as such. Are you going to object to absence as such or 
are you prepared to make allowance for absence ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — What I object to is absence without notice, not absence as 
such. H 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^They stay away without telling ns ansdihing. There is no 
notice. A man w'ill stay away for two or three days. 

A. Jfr. Mody. — Casual absence is a very disturbing factor.' 

Q. That is the point I want to get at. Supposing a man comes and asks for two days’ 
leave, will you object then ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. — He would not come and ask us for leave. He will simply take it. 
In the majority of cases he won’t come and ask, he wdll simply go away. 

Q. Do you object to absence or lack of intimation 1 Mr, Mody says he objects to 
casual absence as such ? 

President. — ^Is it that the milloAvners like other employe^.^ object to absence without 
good reason ? 

jlfr. Subba Boo. — ^Labourers like, other jwople may have occasion for absence. 
Is that objected to by the millowuera ? 

A. Mr. Mody. — It is the manner in which it is abused. 

Q. You object to the abuse ? 

A. Mr. Mody. — And secondly you may say absence without notice. 

Q, You want continuity of work. There is a human side to labour and you cannot 
expect a man to work continuously without absenting himself now and then ? 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^We won’t object to reasonable absence. 

Q. You object to frequent absence and absence without notice ? 

A. jS*r N. N. Wadia. — ^Yes ; absence without leave. 

Q. You are prepared to permit it when a need is pointed out. I understand also that 
there is what is called seasonal absenteeism. Can you tell us in what season they are 
absent 7 

A. Generally they go away about the middle of May. 

Q. The same people come back 7 
- A, Yes, they come back about August, 

Q. This is the kind of absence you object to. Do you also organise yom industry 
upon this seasonal absence 7 ,, 

A. We take new men, not the people on our muster roll, but additional hands. 

Q. It is suggested you employ more people, keep more people on your standard roll 
to allow for this 7 

A. Mr, G. N. Wadia. — For casual absence. 

Q. Do you make similar provision for seasonal absence 7 

A. No. If a man goes away permanently you replace him for there are spare hands 
employed or employ another man in his place. 

A. Mr. Saklaiicala. — Or keep the machinery idle for a little while, some part of the 
machinery is left idle. 
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», 0. .V. ».-w. 

you and lio gels P®’/ \y|’, ,,„rtiuiilnr wrtion bringa a«otb>-r man to n-jdan- l.nn 

* Mr Subba 7?no — am siicakinc of ECiisonal atwoiwi . 

A.'stN.N. irorfin.-Do you mean nHnbaoncc,lK>nnnnontaiHl...... 

0 I do not If a man goes home for two or three nionllm. to till l.H land "r reap »; 
cro^p do y“ call that i^nnancnt absence ? Do you replace Inm or .In you e.vc lum n 

chance to come back ? i . ■# 

A. fee must find his place. If there is n vacancy he pots d . 

Mr. Svbba Eao.-Cm you tell ua what is the nino.mt of s.ich aln.-nleeimn in tl.o.e i.ro 
months ? It seems to be a seasonal variation. 

A. I am afraid ne liavc got no stalislica. 

Q. Would you give ua some approximate idea ns to the amount of sc.iMinal vnriali<in 
ii labour? ' t .i . ■ 

A j|/r. f?. A'. HWfff.— We cannot give you any such idea for the n*n.‘oii that it. vane« 

from year to year. Before the holiday comes on they get their pay and flay . lear out 
and wo emploj’ permanent men in their places nud no nb>''ent.'ei.stn is shown then 

Q. I am speaking of absence on account of rcturuinp to the village, to lulfival'- Him 
lands. IVe have lind five good monsoons. Would you give us some iilea as to \v\\-\t 
happened then ? 

A. Wo cnimot ; heenuso it varies. It is impossihle to prevent it. 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia . — liny I suggest. .Sir, that Mr. .Icnniiigs may Ik* ns!:.*<l (<> give 
information on the point ? He has n tremendous amount, of knowliKlgc 

Q. With regard to aulomntic looms, j*ou say there are so iminy elmiigcs of cloth on the 
looms here and it is impossible to adopt auionuitic looms in Bombay wlicr.* the ijiialitiei 
of oloth arc constantly changing. JIny I know what is meant liy ti.at ^ 



servo the purpose. 

Q. Is that kind of ohango common ? 

A. Yes ; according to the seasonal demnno, our demamls vary. 

Q. Is the variation in demand for dillcrcut kinds of grey clotli very common ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Within the year? 

A. 3?or instance two years ago our jiositioii was that we could not lind enomdi work for 
wide looms and we were pressed for narrow looms. Thi.s rear the cleimiiid 'js nlmi, 

We cannot turn the required cloth in the wide looias and the narrow looms arc idle. '* 

T\.?‘ double shifts arc impossible Imcaiiso people are averse from niuht worl- 

you find greater aversion when you had a double sliift some years a''o ? ' 

A. No. * *’ 

Q. They were not unwilling ? 

A. They -work ; but they were unwilling. They do not like it. 

posublo to give them any inducement ■* 

A. I ^d give them inducement. I gave them 10 hours' wage for S houm trork. 

• a! 

get more^labour whmVou^wnntlt'?*'*' sorious in the sense yon cnimot 


,wo require 130,000 more hands, 

I ta»J, to 6CU 

tliint it L iup^ble^ *** ®**toin tlio lulditiotml siiitpiv ? Do vi 

felt »«■»'»)' it "» tllutooJ 

A. Housing accommodation is probably sufficient now. 


you 
future, or 



Q. So that is not the (MSodty ? Fow many more can the Development chawls hold t 
ITrom 50 to SO thousand. - - . ■ • 

Q. So tha* will give plenty of room for immediate changes; So it is merely a question 
of inducing the pcoxile ? ° i 

Premdent. — ^Are you allowing five to a room ? 

A. Mr. Modtf. — ^Four to a room generally. 

Mr. Svbba 5oo,— You were saying something about the legislation affecting the 
conditions of the cotton, industry Do you object to factory legislation, as such or only 
!o vexatious legislation ? . ■ . . 

A. We are having vexatious legislation year after year. We are asked to fill up 
all sorts of forms. We want to attend to our work and not to fill up forms of Govern- 
ment. 

Q. But is it not done in other countries.? 

A. I do not tliiiik Lancaslure fills in the number of forms that we have to fill in 
here. 

Q. Js factory legislation greater in India than in England ? 

A, They have gone more mad in In^a. Yon take the history of the last five years 
and find out how many Acts you have passed. 

Q. May it not be belated legislation ?. 

A. That may be ; but you suddenly pounce on us. Not only that, but you want 
statistics of all kinds. 

Q. May I know what kind of statistics you are supplying which Lancashire does not 
supply ? 

' A. For instance, there'is one form for counts of yam and total quantity of yam we pro- 
duce every month to be supplied to the Government. There is another form showing 
each land of cloth manufactured every month and the total quantity per month. Will 
the Government in England dare to ask Lancashire to produce such statements ? 

Q. Don’t you have a census of production there ? 

A. No. 

Q. Not on these lines ; but they do send in forms to fill up >vith regard to production. 

A. They do not fill up forms ; excuse me. 

Q. I am speaking of census of production. It is filled up every month and we can 
get figures for years. 

A. 1 am sure you are wrong Sir, these forms are prepared by the Federation from 
certair statistics supplied to them. They won’t fill up these forms and submit them to 
the Government. That is a different story entirely. 

Q. The forms are sent to the manufacturer to be filled up and then they are tabulated. 
It is done every five years. 

. A. But here it is every month. 

Q. I don’t press the point further, though there are other figures supplied by British 
industries. 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^How do you account for the low percentage of absenteeism in 
Ahmedabad. 

A, It is a matter for investigation. 

A. Mr. Saklatu ala. — Oiira is a seasonal labour recruited from places like Ratnagiri and 
so on and their labour is recruited round about the place itself. 

Q. Do they not get men from Kathiawar and suoh other places ? 

A. That may be to a certain extent ; but not to the same extent as we do here. 

Q. La certain wn'Ha a certain number of people are allowed to go on leave. Is that the 
system here ? If they want to go on leave, do you allow them to go" on leave ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadta. — ^Yes, if they ask ; but our complaint is that they do not ask. 

Q. But if they ask for casual leave, you allow them ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadta.— li a man does ask and can furnish reasonable excuse, he is 
given leava • ' 

Q. With reference to question 76, is it a fact that when the Victoria Jubilee Teohmoal 
Institute students apply for admission to undergo a practical course in the mills, they 
find it difficult to get admission in certain of the mills here ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— Yes, because they want to be paidjmmediately they come. 



Q. 1 nm rpfcrriiig lo tho period of six months wlitoli tlioy have to put in in a mill before 
they can qualify themselves for the examination and (ho eomplaint is that tho students 
find it ditficidt to got admission in the mills for that period of six months also. 

A. T do not thini; any mill would refuse admission. 

A. jifr. SaMaUrala . — AVo allow a certain number to come in our mill. 

Q. So do we in Sliolapur. 

A. Some of the mills do allow these students to come in and have training. 

Q. The complaint is that they are not taken up b3' a- good many mills and they find it 
diflicult to qualify' themselves for examination. 

A. Sir iV. II Wia. — Tlio comiihiiiit of tho mnimgers is that tho moment they are 

taken (hey want to wall; about' like gentlemen and do not want to take off their coats and 
work. 

Q. Gan j’ou not frame strict ndcs 7 

A. AVo have tried ; some conform to the nilcs and some do not. 

Q.'lf 3*011 want to train up a good siqKsrvisin'g staff, I think it is ncccssar3' to give moro 
facilities to these students. 

A. Yes ; AA^o have about 20 apprentices in m3' mills. 

Q. I nm referring to the students who are atmul to ajipoar for the final examinations. 

A. AA’'c rather prefer men who rise from the workers. The dilTiculty is that tho students 
want to walk about like gentlemen. 

Q. Isit. 3-our cxpcrien-c that people who have come out of tho A^iotoria Technical 
Jubilee Institute are disinclined to work 7 

A. A'es ; a great maiw. 

Q. Have 3’on had about a dozen apprentices like that 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. All with tho same result 7 

A, Some of them do veiy good work. I have got two engineers who onmo ns appren- 
tices and they arc rcall3' good men. If a man takes off his co.at and buckles to his work, 
be gels on. 

A Jiff. O, N. 11 Wirt. — ^AA'c begin to employ bo3'8 educated up to Matriculation and we 
train them ourselves entirely without an)’ previous knowledge on their part ; and wo find 
(hat (hose are the best, because tlic3' get into tho mill ways from tho very beginning. 

Q, Docs it mean that with their technical education thesb people are no better than tho 
people in the mills with xiraotical training only 7 

A. Our experience is that. AA'’c think that tho apprentices wo train uji aro much hotter 
than tho students we got from technical schools. 

Q. Have you made any arrougemonts for theoretical education of these apprentices 7 

A. I do not think they require inuoh theoretical knowledge for their work. U they get 
into the wn3’ of running tho machine, they gradually rise and their education helps them 
to acquire tho theoretical loiowlcdgo as they get praotical oxporienco of the work. 

Q. Aro 3’ou referring to the supervising staff-? 

A. I am referring to tho supervising class. 

A. Sir N, N. Wadia . — To ono of tho questions wo have replied that some of the mills 
have started night schools. 

Q. I do not mean to say that you are not taking any interest. I am only drawing the 
attention of tho millow'iicrs to tho standing complaint of the students of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute and asldng you whether ony help could be given to them, 

I thinlc they deserve it. 

A. If they are good bo3’S, we take them. I take them m3r8elf. I ^vill promise you that. 

Q . Have you tried Northrop looms 7 How many wore put in 7 

A. Tho Alexandra Mills tried about 100. 

Q. AVhon was that 7 

A. I can’t toil you that. 

. President . — ^They have some now. 
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(Continued on 26 th August 1626) 

iVesiacn/.—There was one point left over from our discussion yesterday which we 
decaded TO might go into again to some extent this morning and that was the definition 
of mght in the International Convention; I have looked the point up and I find 
that the definition of night was =‘ a period of at least 11 conscnitivo hours including an 
interval between 10 in the evening and 5 in the morning.” 

A. Sir N. A\ Waiia . — ^So that means from 6 in the eveaiag to 3 in the morning, 

Q. Or 10 in the evening to 9 in the morning ? 

A. From 6 to 5 would be the proper inteipretation. 

A, Mr. SaHalicala . — ^It does not necessarily mean 7 to 5. 

Q. It cannot mean only 7 to 5. It means including that period. 

■A. ^Sir 2^, 2f^. IVadia.—! think the best iray for you is to assume from 6 in the evening 
to 3 in the morning as is recognised all over the world, or from 7 to 6. 

President . — ^In India under the Factory -Act. operators can be employed for 11 hours 
in one day? 

A. Sir N. N. TFadi'a. — Yes ; but only 60 hours a week. That is another point. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^That is under Art. IL 

A. Sir N. N. IFaiia. — ^That is exactly the j)oint we. made 'yesterday, that the 
Japanese by passing this new law will not be observing the convention of 57 hours a week 
and they will be employing women at night. That is exactly the pomt to made. 


(d) Overhead charges 

President . — ^\Ye will now go on to Q. 84, overhead charges. When may we expect 
the statement mentioned in your reply ? You say that you will be suppljlng full details 
of the local taxation in up-country centres. 

A. ilfr. Qeddis . — ^That has already been sent to you. 

Q.' I must demur that it has been sent to me. A statement has been sent from which 
I was expected, in the midst of my other multifarions occupations, to pick out the 
in'brmation. It can hardly be called a separate statement. 

A. Sir~N. S'. Wadia. — Would you like a separate statement made out ? 

Q. I do not know whether it really matters much. We can do it ourselves. But I 
must object to a file of a few hundred pages being sent to me to gather the information 
myself. > 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^The original intention was to send a separate statement with every, 
thing arranged in a tabular form showing the municipal taxation in the different centres, y 
But it was found on an examination of the pipers that the whole system of taxation was 
entirely different in different centres and so we could not tabulate. Further, we arranged 
the papers that we had in logical sequence and sent them as they were with an explanatory 
letteri 

Q. As for as I can make out from the papers you have sent me, Cawnpore, Sholapur 
and Ahmedabad have a terminal tax of betiveen 3 and 5 annas a bile as opposed to your 
town tax of one rupee. 

A. That is so. But they have got less water charges, and less general taxation as 
a rule. Sometimes the terminal taxes are practically the only source of revenue ' 
in industrial centres up-countiy. Therefore, the toivn duty on cotton in these 
centres cannot be compared with the town duty on the cotton coming into Bombay,, 
because that is in addition. It is for a specific purpose, in Bombay, whereas in other 
centres, it is to provide the revenue necessary for rimning the municipality. 

Q. All municipalities have a water tax. 

A. Yes ; I believe every municipality has some sort of taxation for water. 

Q, Other than the terminal tax, what tax do you pay that up-countiy centres do 
not? , 

A. The general tax. In up-countty centres, there is sometimes no general tax. 

Q. What do you mean by general tax. ' v i r i ir 

A. That is, the mills are assessed on a certain figure and they pay at the rate ot ii4 
per cent, on that assessment figure. In certain centres in Ihdm there is no general tax 
at all and in those centres it is a common rule to have terminal taxes to provide the 
revenuBj 
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Q. liwl Iwvo, nol ftll r-*. » r'' ’ 

A. Not nil, nnd re rl.vnly o!>t ■ <> 1 " > o ' ^ • 

Mr. Majmn<hr.~\U\x Al.m-l^l'vl J^-.y ^,- 7 . .... 

Prcoulrnt.—l o.uiiiot nn-l.-itvl : Vu! IVV. ^ , . . 

17 !» 17 cn>. Wo Pli-nll p’t m<'tf '>ii «■• ■' 

sliwt'**- , ,, , w .» . ; 

A. air XAMVo'^m.-ln Hi- .n— nirtii 

liiiildinps nro v.ilnod .M til- jir-'fii! tT .V.f-V.-'’ 1 ' ' '• ' 

to 191 o. tlipy to.>k nnr r.>M. tlir •■‘"*''^1 ,.,tj i 

1 )V 50 per cent, mill n-.iin m lO'J'. -t «ip o< I . 'y ‘ / . , 

lint in WIS liy nnotli-r ir. yx -M. ' *; Z . ' 

hns gone up liy S"J, jx'T o'nt. nf-nly. 1 “' ' 

vnlnntion. ^ , 

- A. Mr. C. .V. iv.i-lm.— .\n<l no allon.v.i... invlo l-r .U-,- ’- T 

inny be '.lO yc.iTft oW. lint no ollow-.n- - i" tiwl- Ur •bi'i*-. •.if.r-i. 

A. Sir A*. -V. llVlm.— Then n*. tfpitd.i n.-iUr t.t.i! 1 !'• !>' •':•* •■ *■ ‘"7 *•***■ ^ 
is ix-r 1,000 g.ilIons. They iiien .v-<i it (foin n-n-ir fi 1 -' 1 - l^t ■' T. !". 

ittillo. 1 nntl thus (hniMed it. Th-fr in> -"iiJitiy <•: !•>« it i!i '"y .■;• i < 

.such a high r.ito for 'v.iter for ln<!ii'’tf i.il purp.'f'. T l,i» i^ ui.t p;- • i'-y i*; 
reg.nrds that rate. In tJl-i^pow. (or « \.vni.U. nbM- n b>*. m l-.s'.ii' ' 'i*-*’ '■ •■• 
Mnncheiiter, they rliarpe -t l. jvT thon-.r.n'l ’.’•.ll>>ii*. "bil- tli- •.•ri.rfr.l !i »» *• *. 

here the general t-axatinn i<*r the t.V.rp\\<t» i» a*n>‘ » i .mi'I .-.r- fl.vry 5 l.r.lp-* 
thonsnwl gallons. Tlwn again m- ^v,iute<l «"ut to tU- Mnni.sj.-il t‘.,jv .r;.'.: 
eonsunietl l/ 17 th of the tiit.al hupply <i{ n.atet bniiirh’. iiit*t thr « ')iy .-.t.'l « 

l/ 7 th of the w.iter n-venue ; hut (.'till m- are tinabl- to (•> ! any nlh {. 
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.Ifr. Majmiiilar. — I thinl: that is th- poli-y follooMl by th- tb.ir";;! 

Sholnpur the water rate 1 liarp-d to tin- nitlU »•. li or Tt tin.r-tlr 
to municipality for drinhing purjv>'»s, 

A. Sir .Y. A'. llVi'fm.— A ; I ..Vul Indi.ah.as pniv.il to Iw tnii'pi- in tb-.- t* -i*-" t, Ksrfy 
town in other < ountries is k-eu on h.-iving in<lu'tti.-s .mil rvrryt'mie 'b-n- to f.\ 
them; lint here everything is don- to inal.- it ditliMiU i..r iir. to li'.r. I d i »:•>•. tbinl. 
in any town in the world tins rate <if 1 <. »»■{. exists for .a tbous-md y il'em. 


Prciihnl. — \Vc should be able to diseov-r in due e-nirt- bow y.iur v.at»-r rhargr. 
comp.are with those up-country and the burd-n iiiipii--d on th- Jloinh.'iv inilustrv bv 
this cliarge. Wo now eome to the qu-.stirin of d-pn-eiatinn. X}. S’i. Why is the aU-iUanre 
for depreciation on Ideaching and dyeing iim-hin-ry so m :rh hi-h-r th.m that on 
spinning and weaving nwchinery t 

A. Because it is a wet prowris ivtul the depinoution is therefore Very (ant .and th-rr 
is the action of cliomicals al.so. 

A. Mr. C . N. llo'fiii. — As a matter of fact, the inaehinerv «lt'jiri.ei.at''.a inneh iiuiel.-r 
than 7-1 per cent. 


Q. I quite agree with llie views expre-ssed in your nqily to i). .sii whieli. I think, an* 
entirely in ncconlance with the prinoiplc.s of sound linani'e.' The onlv isiint i.s how ni.anv 
of your members c.aTry them out. 

A. .S’tr A’. K. irn /in. — The practice varies in each nidi. 

of " t '"T® "' W IwHy do iu But 

in times o{ good Irndo wo mivko good timt dt*|irc*oi:itioii, 

yesterday, as to how far it w.vs c.arried out in 

i8*givS‘heS!‘"''“^''‘“^°'"'* ior depa-eialion tlian what 

Q. One ontioism which lias boon made on this point is tiiat in tho latter nart of the 

•“ "'l”'’"'*'™ <» »„l,l „S,'r SJ "S 

to “ *” ‘li'r “"M not .How 

A. Mr. Sahlaitvala . — TJio income-tax collector when lie finds that we tal-e lne« 
to depreciation assesBcs na to income-tax and snpor-tax ^ 

A, Sir ^.N. 11 qiia.—l do not undorstnnd your point. Sir. 
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•Q- One of the statements which lias been made is that daring the boom periods much 
larger allowances were allowedfor depreciation than the rates you have riven in order 
to avoid paying super-tax. e- . 

11 ^’ ° correct. The Income-tax Department is keen enough not to 

aUow that. But what they allowed was that where thef company iras'not able to put 
previous yea,TB, owing to losses or depression, the Income-tax Department 
allowedfor the previous years’ depreciation. They allowed for three years. 

• Q* Then you did not save anything by way of income-tax or super-tax by placing 
larger sums to depreciation 7 

A- No. 

A. Mr. Cfeddis, — ^Put 7 per cent, to depreciation if yon like ; but you irill be allowed 
only 6 per cent. 

Q. You don’t avoid income-tax or super-tax by placing more of these allowances to 
depreciation ? 

A. No. Certainly not. 

Q. Therefore, there is nothing whatever in that criticism 7 

A. I ha VO never heard the statement before. They criticise us in 1922 for putting 
too much and they criticise in 1918 for putting nothing. 

Q. Not this Board 7 

A. No ; 1 am not suggesting it is this Board. 

Q. We have already gone into the question of depreciation being reckoned as a chaige 
on production and not on profits. Is it not the practice to reckon it as a charge on 
production 7 

A. Mr.C, N. Wadia. — should like to have it as a practice. When we have not got 
profits and make losses, we pile up depreciation until such time as we get good trade 
and we wipe out that backward depreciation. 

Q. The next point is the question of valuation of stocks, Q. 87. I should have thought, 
knowing very little about these matters, that there is necessity for some uniform practice 
in this matter of valuation You say that manufactured goods are valued by the majority 
of mills at their cost prices, by others at or under the market price. I think it must make 
a very considerable difierence in making up your profit and loss account which procedure 
is followed. Does it not 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia, — Yes. 

A. Mr. G. N.^ Wadia. — ^It is meant to he tiie cost price. 

Q. What about manufactured goods in stock 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^It may be that the manufactured goods in stock may have 
been sold by contract and they have not been delivered. 

Q. That is a dififerent point. I take it that manufactured goods in stock which have 
■ not been sold are valued by mills either attheir cost price or at or underthe marker price, 
n you have a contract for them, they have obviously been sold- Therefore you are right 
in valuing them at the market price. 

A. In most of the mills, it is the cost price that is taken into consideration. 

A. Mr. SaMatwala. — ^It does not make . much difference if one method is followed 
consistently. If they go on giving at one time the market rate and next year a rate 
under the market rate and so on, then you may find fault wish them. But as long as 
there is one consistent practice, it does not matter. 

Q. Over a series of years it works out the same. Is there any reason to believe that 
mills do change the practice from time to time according as the position is favourable 
to them 7 

A. As long as they make a declaration, I don’t think the auditors can say anything- 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — It you look at the Companies Act, there is a form in which 
the balance sheet is to be prepared. You have to declare whether you have taken the 
market rate or the cost price or whatever it is. 

Q. The Companies Act makes no reference to the possibility of change from year to 
year.' • .. . • 

A. But you have to declare whether you have taken the coat price or the market price. 

A- ilfr. Geddis. — It may be the policy of some mill to take the cost price or market 
price whichever is the lower. 

Q. I think that is much the sounder plan. 

A. ilfr. C. N. Wadia.~I th^ you assume that the niarket price is greater than the 
cost price ; but very often it is not sq, . ’ ' 
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Q. Not at all. I was about lo 8nc[;o.st timt tlio pruiiulrr w.iuM b • (o f abr wbU-bovor 

** A.^ That is what wo do oursclTcs and I tbinlt a proat many mills also do Urn snmo 
H tho dost prico is less than tho selliiip price, wo laho it, and if the marhot price is less 
owing lo a drop in the cotton, wo take the market price. 

A; ilfr. Oeddis . — ^That is the policy adopfetl in our mill. 

A. Sir N. N. irorfin.— Tho income tax jKople are not so blind ns jienplo imapine- 
They ask questions as to hou" the stocks are valued. 

Q. Tho only scope for any malpractice in regard to this valuation of stocks is, that a 
mill may change from ono system to another ns it ai>jv*Ara to suit it 7 

A. 1 do not think there aro many mills like that . 

A. Jfr. QedfUs. — ^If so, it nurst come out in tho following yc.ar. 

Q. But who would draw attention to it 7 The auditor will simply say that in the nret 
ye.ar they were valued at cost price and the next year at market jirice. 

A. Sir N. N. ll'ndin. — But tho income tax people will question you nliout that-. 

Itaja.Ilari Kishan Ka\il. — think tho rule with the auditors is that they must always 
take tho cost prico or tho market prico whichever is lower 7 

President. — It rests nith tho mills and not with tho auditors 7 

A. j\Tr, Sal-lalirala. — ^In tho certification they specifieillly mention, ‘according to tho 
statement placed before us by tho agents nr the managers,' and it is mentioned there 
whothor it is tho market price or cost jirice or under-market price. 

Paja Ilari Kishan Kanl. — In answer to Q. S8, you say ‘ In certain mills there is a 
rimning audit in addition to the annual or half-yearly audit.' Bo you think th.at a 
running audit is ncccssai^’ for all mills or not 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^Not necessary for all mills. In a big company like mino 
whore there aro three companies amalgamated, it is necessary and we have auditors 
coming and auditing evorj* nltcmato day. 1 think it is unnecessary in all eases. 

Q. In tho smaller concerns, they have a yearly or half-yearly audit. Bo the auditors 
invariablj’ verify tho stocks and stores on the last day of tho year or half-year or 
not 7 

A. Ko ; somo mills do and some do not. 

Q. That is what wo found out ; but is not that defective 7 

A. 1 do not think so, Sir. If tho auditor went to a mill like mine, it would tako a 
month to check it. You want a dozen men to audit, to check our stocks. 

Q. Verifying tho stocks and stores ; rmless the auditor docs that, how can ho bo 
euro 7 

A. How can ho do it 7 If wo como to tho question of stores alone, there aro 1,001 
different articles. 

Q. Ho need not go through tho wholo list. Ho can chock it. 

A. jlfr. Qeddis. — think it is done in many mills. 

A. Mr. SaHatwaia. — ^Tho auditors have always tho right to do that. If they have 
any suspicion, they can go inside and havo tho stocks chocked. But as long ns they 
place confidonce in tho agents they do not insist on it. 

A. Jtfr. Geddis. — It is not a question wo could answer accurately. 

Q. What I want to ask you is whether in your oxnnioii it is not a disadvantago that 
there should bo no chccldng on tho last day 7 

A. But I think there is. 

A. Sir N.N. iradia. — ^In somo mills thoro is and in some it is not tho case. But it is 
not a disadvantago. Again you como to tho question of black sheep. If you want to 
prove tho industry iinsound by means of these black sheep, then tho roonor you uind 
up the industry the bettor. But when on industry is honestly carried out by gentlemen, 
then I think ;^u find that the stocks aro taken and carefully ohooked by tho mnna>»or 
of each mill. ' ° 

Q. Then it moons that tho auditor takes the word of tho manager as correct, \vithout 
himself verifying? 

A. jlfr. Geddis.—1£ you will allow us we shall got those particulars from Messra 
Forpson and Company, as to how many audits they have and in how many cases they 
verify the stocks. Messrs. Berguson and Company audit most of the mills in Bombay 
Wo can got the information from Mr. Bilimoria too. 
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meticulous details, 'svill the 

Q. Cheeking means, you have got the whole list and you go and check one item here 
and one item there. v = v. « uore 

A. T^t won’t be an absolutely accurate audit. For instance, you take mvmill in 
which there are 3,000 looms and each loom has ien parts. The auditor will have to 
examme 30,000 parts in one department alone and so on he has to go to everv 
department. It is quite impossible for him to do it either vuthin the time limit or with 
any accuracy. 


Q. That is if he wanted to have a complete enumeration. But he can cliecfc. 

A, Sir N.N. TTodia.— But I don’t think he will cheek it. What he checks is" bales of 
cloth or bales of eotton. If you consider that at every stage there is cotton amd yam 
m the process of manufacture, he cannot check. 


A. Mr. G. N. Wadia.— What is absolutely necessary is that we .should count the 
number of bales of cotton and cloth. They amount to 90 per cent. praetic.-iUy of the 
total amount of stock we possess. The other ten per cent, you cannot do anj'thing with. 
It is a small percentage. If a man ivants to take, he does not take his accoimts in 
stock. What he does take is, representing when he has got a 1,000 bales of cotton 
as having got only 100. 

Q. That ought to be checked. 

A. If the auditor does nc't do that, what else does he do ? 

A. Mr. Geddis . — May we invite a representative of Messrs. Ferguson and Company 
to be here at 2-30 ? 

President. — Certainly. 


Jfr. Sitbba Boo . — ^Is there any differentiation in the treatment cf reserve fund and 
depreciation fund ? You set aside sums to the reserve fund and also sums to the 
depreciation fund. Are they employed differently or in the same manner by all the 
mills } 

A. Sir N. N Wadia . — ^The amount for depreciation is credited to the depreciation 
account and the amount of reserve to the reserve fund account. 

Q. I want to know how they are employed. 

A. Partly for working capital and partly for extomsions. 

Q. You use them also for extension ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is tliis considered to be a sound practice ? ' 

A. In some cases it is. 

Q. But what is the general opinion ? Is it desirable to employ the depreciation fund 
for extensions 7 

A. I do not sec any unsoundness in it. 

Mr. Majmudar . — The Central India, Advance and some other mills have got an internal 
insurance scheme, I believe 7 

A. Jlfr. Sahlatwala. — Ye.*!. ' ^ 

Q. Do you yourself insure part of your own property 7 What is the method 7 

A. In the Central India mills we insure our own risk to a great extent and we set aside 
the insurance premiums from year to j^ear and we call it an insurance fund. 

President . — You have not adopted this system in regard to your Bombay mills 7 

A. The risk is not the same. In Nagpur the risk is for a local area and the risk there 
is less than here. 

Mr. Majmudar . — You have not done it for the Tata Mills here. 

A. Unfortunately the Tata Mills have not had enough proKta to set aside. 

Mr. Majmudar . — ^To what extent have you succeeded 7 

A. We have done very ivell. The monej’’ that is to be paid to the Insurance Comp-nny 
is kept in the mill itself. 

Q. So you have not found it to be a risky job to be your own under-writers 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— I think they have done very well. Insurance is a question ot 
averages. For a number of years in a mill you may not have a fire. Then certainly 
if a fire breaks out, it is a question of premium. If you take a risk you run the risk-. 

' Your fund may be wiped out. Therefore it is better as Tatas have done to keep a portion 
of the general specification, as we call it, for the insurance and average out.witn tne 
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otiicr firo oflicrs thoir risk, ro tlinl nl any timo the whole insuranoo fund is not wiped 
out 

A. Mr. SaUatieala . — May I R.\v we have followed the praolico mtioli further. In fact, 
tmliko others we do not iiistire at. all. Bceausc under our Bankini;; system wo hnvo to 
plnec rertain goods against, it. A\'e have to insure to that extent and that o.xtont alone, 
ue ctTeet the insurance ns far ns the Xngpur mills are conoernod. 

Q. 1 have an impression that the day before ycslerdaj’ it was said that tlio Millowners 
do not proi>o?e to go in for their own lire insurance ns it was risky. 

.\. Sir .Y. A*, irodirt, — Mutual Insurance, you mean? 

1}. Tlie s«ii:i:e'tion was for the Milh»wnei-s* Association to alart a fire insurance just 
ns they Rlartefl Workmen'R Com]>ensalion liisunance scheme; and it was said that 
there w.as risk in doing so. So 1 want to nscertiiin ns to whether individual mills havo 
thcnj.'.elve.s taken the r.sk without Rufiering by it? 

.•\. Certain mills have Riiffered. 

Q. llv taking inlcninl iusur.ance f 
A. Yes. 

Q. I’or how many years ? 

•A. I can't tell you that. 

tj. Arc there partieulnr iii'^t.atice* 7 
.A I shall look those up. 

Q. nirti if y<»u look to your nricinnl statement, page 27, you find that 1 ‘07 pies are put 
flown for fire ir'-tiranre. The total production oi the mills in Bombay Island — I nm 
takinn only cloth. 1 am not taking yarn into coitsidemtion — is about 220 million pounds. 
On this the ntiuitint of ins>iranee at l*ri7, works out to 10 lakhs a year and then if wo 
add 17 percent, for the commission nhieli Is not refunded to the mills, that works out 
to 22 lakhs of rupee-. Xow, if the total premium that the Millowners’ Fire Insurance 
Association < ould get wouhl l>e 22 lakhs, «lo you think there is any great risk in starting 
a I'ire Insurance A*".ociatinn 7 

A. .S’lr ,V. .V. irodm. — I am afraid ! 0 . for the first principle of fire insurance is fho law 
of an rages. Xo iiiMir.a<ii’c< ompany can exist if it carries on insurance in one country 
or in one particular flistricl or in one trade only. The risk nuist be average for the nholo 
worid and it will r:«thcr a risky business to insure Iwth fire proof and non-fire proof 
became the lisk of non-fire proof is much grciiter. 

A. Mr, .'I. — May 1 ask on what <|Hantity of cloth you work it out, the total 

jirodiiotion which is -pread over the whole year 7 In yotir calculation j’ou have taken 
the whole (iroduction of the Bombay mills 
A. .S’lr .V. .Y. irodi'n. — Stock Is going out and coming in all the time. 

Jlfr. Mnjmiidar . — ^This figure of 1 '07 would not bo correct in thatcoso ? 

A. M'liy not 7 

Q. Unless you di>-trib-ite the total amount of insuraneo premium on the total 

production and work out the insurance charge per iiound this figure woidd 

A. Str .V. .V. IVnilta . — 1 beg to ilinTcr from you. The insuraneo Is taken by the mills 
for their buildiin'r, machinery and Ftock in each particular ye.'ir or at one particular timo. 
For ins' mice I produce in my mills 2(1 thousand 'bales of cloth a year. The point that 
Mr. Uefldis scants to make is that we do not insure 20 thousand bales of cloth because 
we will never have that in stock. AVe will have four or five thousand bales of cloth. 
The other insuraneo is for buildings and maohinerj'. But when wo come to the average 
on total production it works out at l'G7. 

Q. On a pound of cloth produced 7 
A. ye.s. 

Q. Therefore the total amount of insuraneo will bo l'C7 multiplied by the total amount 
of cloth ]iroduced 7 
A. As a mill wo can’t take that risk. 

Q. 'J'liat is a different matter. The total amount will be 22 lakhs. I take it that it is 
the correct figure 7 

A. I am not prepared to agree to that. 

A. Mr. Geddix . — Of course not. You can ask for it from tlio P. 0. C. 

Q. If you take your own mill you will bo able to find out 7 
A. The total amount of insurance 7 

A Sir If. N. Wadia. — Wc will ask the P. 0. C. They may give it to you. 
y 420—10 
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Q. Then, as regards the discussion about the check on valuation by the income-tax 
authorities, I believe the income-tax people would object to the stocks being under-valued 
but not to stocks being over-valued ? 

A. iSir N. N. Wadia. — I do not think so. A similar procedure is observed every year. 
If there is any change they ask questions about it 

Q But if the stoclcs are over-valued I do not think they are very particular ? 

A. I do not see the point of it. If they are over-valued there'is no need to gnunble. 
They would assess on a bigger profit and the result is they need not object at all. 

Q. The point was raised by the Raja about over-valuation, whether the mills over- 
value their stocks ? 

A. I do not think so. They do not over-value the stocks. 

Q Lastly, I want to ask you abaht the question of depreciation funds being used for 
renewals of machinery and buildings. The depreciation funds are practically for replace- 
ment of machinery as it gets old or for rebuilding buildings which are in a dilapidated 
condition: Practically by going in for extensions you provide for new machinery so that 
when the old machinery becomes obsolete it would be as replacement of the old one. 
That is I think the idea' with which many of the mills use the’ depreciation fund for 
extensions. Am I correct ? 

A. No, Sir. They use the depreciation fund for extensions because for 20 years or 
more that depreciation fund may not be required. If you start a new mill to-day 
and begin to put away 5 per cent, for depreciation the whole of that money would not 
be required for 20 years. Most mills use it for working capital because it saves them 
from borrowing from the bank. 

Q. So, the depreciation funds are invested in extensions because the money is lying 
idle ? . ■■■■■_ 

A. That is mostly the case. 

I 

(e) Sales 

President. — "We how come to the question of sales. Yon say : “Most mills employ 
commission agents who effect sales and guarantee the solvency of the buyers. A few mills 
have their own selling orgam'zation”; but yon are unable to express an opinion as to which 
of these methods is bettor. I should have thought that sufficient experience was availoble 
by this time to enable you to come to some opinion on that point ? 

A. I do not think so. Sir, because it depends as to the bad debts the selling agents 
incur. When markets are falling the selling agents have to make good very heavy bad 
debts on account of the buyers. In good years probably they do not. I think both 
systems work out on the average to about the same. 

Q. When you effect' sales to the commission agents that means that any bad debt 
incurred are incurred by the commission agents and not by you ? 

A. They are practically guarantee brokers. 

Q. The question arises as to which of these two metho'ds ensures yoiur being in closes 
touch "with the consumer, that is your ascertaining what it is that he really wants. Do 
you consider that your own selling agency or the commissioh agent is better able to keep 
you in touch 'with the opinion of the cons uming market 7 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia. — Those mills that tried to sell their own stuff have gone book to 
the system of commission agents. The commission agent who is an expert is better 
qualified to sell than a mill organization which is not so qualified nor able to give such 
long credit as the commission agent. I think the balance of experience shows the 
commission agency to be the proper method of selling goods. 

Q. Yon are an authority on this point, Mr. Saklatwala T 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. — Our system is more or less different from thie system of 
Bombay. We believe in having our shops all over the country and we believe in coming 
in close touch ■with the consumers as far as possible. There may be a difference of opinion 
but we believe in our system. The Bombay millo'wners seem to think that their system 
is better. I can only express my own view in the matter. 

Q. The Cawnpore milla seem to go in far more for direct touch 'with the consumers 
than the Bombay mills ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^Because they are in the midst of the market. , 

Q. They advertise all over India. I do not think a single Bombay mill advertises ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^Whioh mill at Cawnpore ? 

Q. I think most of them ? 

A. They are selling different stuffs for the household. 



A. Sir X. X. ll'nffw.— Tlml serves only for n very small qimnt.ifcv. Wliat they advertise 
is towels, bedsheefs nnd (hiiiiis like that 

(}. IXj yon make them ? 

A. Only in small quantities. * 

(}. Those mills obviojisly find it pays them to do so. As yon have pointed out on several 
oeensions dnrini; the Inst thn'e ilnjTi every mickle makes a mucklc. 

A. Mr Griiilis. — May 1 siipuest. that they are catering for a different class of 
mi'-toiner.- anil therefore have to employ dilTcreut methods. 

.\. .Ifr. C. X. irodm. — ^^'on nnist make some allownnce for otir environment. For 
instnnee CVawnpnre mills work very largely for Ooveniment nnd only a fraction of their 
goods is poM in the <i|>on market. Secondly these Cnwnporo miils mostlj' advertise 
made up articles .siieh ns «hirl', towels nnd things of tlint chnnacter. They only Imj' from 
o\i|side nnd make up these locally, tailoring being cheap in Cnwnporo nnd that is how they 
ttirn n penny. Init the amount of good, sold hy them is small while the amount of goods 
we have to get riil of in Itomhay is very large nnd therefore it does not pay us to sell retail 
]iiei'<'.-. of cloth on half a dozen towels to customers, advertising largely, because first of all 
the demand is nlway.s up north for all the<c things nnd therefore the question of freight 
will come in very largely ami secondly it would make oidy n very small hole in the stocks 
we produce whereas it makes a jiretty big hole in the stocks they produce. 

1). You mem the surplus stocks theyproduee? Ilut take Ahmcdabnd. They go in 
f.ar more for direet. selling than llomluy. They arc always prep.ared to sell nforv bales 
here nnd a few h.de« there. 

A. .''I’r .V. .Y. H'n }{i >. — Uoinhay fnills al.so do so. 

A .Ur. Sid-Inlwi^n . — We sell in jiieecs. 

Q. llomh.vy never n>fu>.e.s to sell however small the quantity T 

.Ur. Mot}/. — It lines not. We sell a Iwlc, ten hales, a t'hou.snnd hales, whatever 
the customer wants hete in llomhay. 

tj. Then' is nothing in that then. 

In answer to i.'uestion 01 1 find you mention ‘snhi’. I would like to know exactly 
w'hat * s.dr ’ is. 

A. .'•'ir ,V. .V. Wtjlin . — ‘ Jrat itleation. He. I t)er bale. It is an allowance given. It L 
a small jin' ent. It w.is oti'.'inally started ns Uxd.thrrsh hut it has now become a trade 
di.srount. 

tj. 1 <lii not know whether 1 underst.aiid the.se figures eorrcctly, but it seems to mo to 
show that there is a larger discount on imirorted goods than there is on Indian goods. 
Am 1 right in the inference ? 

A. Xot now. 

y. It seems to me that the e figures in the answer to (Question 91 show that the discount 
on imiKirted goods is eonsiderahly larger than the di.scoimt on tho Indian goods. For 
instance on the iinjr.uted goods It or •! per cent, is given svherens on Indian piccegoods 
bnd.-erage is one ({uarter irer cent, niul one-eighth per cent. Thcro is a considerable differ- 
enei* between them. How does it work out? 

A. Itis all taken into our e.alculation aeconling to the rules of the trade. 

(}. Hut tlie iliscount on imported goods is considerably larger ? 

A. The jiricc is jMit up accoriliiigly. 

A. -Ur GtiUUx . — Wo can also do the same by adding it on to tho price, 3 or 4 per 
cent. 

Q. I thought that must bo the explanation. I was wondering whether there avas a 
senlimcnlal cH et to be taken into considemtion. If you Imvotho same rates 

A. Sir X. X. irndi'o. — The dcnleri are cloa’cr enough to count everything. Sir, what- 
ever you d(.. 

Q. Tiro Bcnlimcntal effect might bo tho same ns avhon ladies arc attracted by getting 
an article for 21. 11^ d. instead of for 3.?, ? 

A. Indian inorohants are shrewd enough to cnloulnto ovorj'thing. 

Q. I take it that tho dealers in piccegoods have greater diilicultics in obtaining finance 
tlian in pre-war d.ays just as everybody else cxporionces greater difiScuIties now-a-days. 
Ilavo they any peculiar didioultics ? 

A. I do not think so. That depends again on their credit. 

Y 420—100 
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Q. The loss of theu- capital owing to depression must react to a considerable extent 
on you ? 

A. The 3 ’^ won’ t buy such large quantities ahead and run riskj as they used to do. 

Q. Therefore the general trade depression is not the result of conditions peculiar to 
India? 

A. I do not understand your point, “Sir. 

Q. My pomt is that the depression in the piecegoods trade, the depression amount 
the dealers in piecegoods, is not the result of Japanese competition .because they can 
buy Japanese goods just as much as they can buy Indian piecegoods. If there is 
depression in the piecegoods trade, it is bound to react on you ? 

A. Not necessarily. Why should it not react on Japanese goods ? The same dealers 

Q. They buy far more Ind an goods than Japanese. 

A. But that is not th:; point. Owing to the continued falling market during the last 
three or four years these people have suffered and therefore .their credit has contracted 
and they are suffering from that. It does not affect Japanese goods or our goods 
specially in that respect. 

Q. Quite so. But the falling market in the last few years is due to world conditions ? 

A. Not to world conditions. It is due to the large crops, to'the American crop. 

. Q. That is a world condition ? 

A. Put it that way if you like. 

Q. You said the depression is due to factors peculiar to Indie. If one of the most 
important factors is the large American crop you can hardly describe that as a factoi' 
peculiar to India ? 

A. Mr. SaHativala. — ^There is a factor peculiar to India. When the rupee ratio 
was fixed at 2s. and piecegoods merchants entered into large contracts and prices dwindled 
heavily there were large failures and there was altogether great depression in the trade 
which to a certain extent reacted on Indian piecegoods also. They have suffered in 
credit, they have lost money and their buying power is greatly deteriorated. 

Q. Quite so, Mr. Saklatwala, but has that depression continued steadily since that 
date 7 

A, They have never recovered. 

A. Sir^N. N. Wadia. — When these dealers entered into contracts exchange was at 2s, 
lOJ. Thej"^ bought on that basij. Suddenly, in three months, they found it at Is. 4d. 
Goods arrived at sterling price and they had to pay double the price. 

Q. Then the textile trade is to that extent affected by outside influences. 

A. 'Mr. Qeddis. — That argument of Sir N. N. Wadia’ s applies only to importers 
of English goods. 

A. ilfr. Mody. — ^Both in English and country' goods they have been hit very 
hard, if not praeticalty killed by the violent fluctuations in exchange, when exchange 
tumUed down from 2s. lOrf. to Is. 4d. and as Mr. Saklativala has pointed out they have 
not recovered since to any extent, 

Q. To what extent do you consider dealers deal in both ? 

A. Ifr. Mody. — To a fair extent. 

Raja Hart Kislian Kaul. — Mr. Saklatwala, have you always had a direct organization 
for sale or have you tried the agency system as well ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. — ^Ever since I have been here the system has been in existence. 
It was in existence before my coming. I may say for twent 3 ’-six years now. 

Q. Have you any experience of thj commission agency system ? 

A. We sell both ways. There is the selh'ng agency and also we send consignments 
to upcountry markets. 

Q. Can j’oa express an opinion on the comparative merits of the two sj’stems ? 

A. We have found in om' system we have to carry large stocks and to that 
extent we have got • to provide for very much larger/ finance than the ordinary 
Bombay mills. In a rising market our system has worked very well but in a depressed 
market the other system has advantages over our system. Lately we have found that 
our system has not been at a great disadvantage. It depends on the tendency of the 
market. 


tj. Orilinnrily is it- loss px|K>iiRiv(* T 

A. Wo h.'wo pot to innintoin nponcios in cliiToront parta of tlio country nnd that 
tnoans that wo have pot to havo a scparnto organimtion in every to^vn. 

tj. Tlio expense of tlio whole orpiuii7.ntinn put together, does it come up to the ooinmis- 
fion rate level ? 

A. Wo are payins a slightly larger commission than tho Bombay mills bconusc we have 
extra oxpenres in mnintaining shops in dilToronl towns and to that extent SiC have got 
to Tunko it up. (bir oommisMon is larger than what the Bombay people pay, 

tj. It is a mon> expensive organir.ation then ? 

A. We tonsider it has ndvn»'tai.es whieli emmtorbalanco the larger expenditure. 

1}. Wiat are the advantages ? • 

The advantages are that we are able to sell retail ns well as wholesale to the 
extent that if a man eoines to a shop we will sell him a single pieec or .'iO bales ns the 
easi-- may l*e. 

Q. To the .Tnjianesp give l’>0 daw credit on commission sales ? 

.\. .‘'ir A*. A’. ll‘of.’i<j.--l am not nwan- of it. 1 have lieanl of 3-t days. T do not know, 
Sir, enrreetly. 

i). Tin- fJermans gave eix monllis ere<lit before the war ? 

I d.i not know, f>'ir. 

1). I wanted to verify if it w.as so. 

.\. If lli"y give credit they add it on to the price. It works out after all to the same 
thing. The ile.aler knows what he is getting. 

1} Blit these little e.atehes help T 

The de.iler is (ji.ite intelligent enough to keep nhren-st of these catchc-s. 

Q. But in depres-'cil (tnan ial eondilions a man may consider it to bo a great advantage 
to have two months credi' inste.ad of having to pay cash down ? 

A. Will Ooveniment institute acreilit system ns they have done lately in England for 
export Imsiiie.s, exjKirt eri'dit t 

Mr. /.’rto.— Please tell me how many dp.alcrs or cla.sscs of agents so to speak 

sl.and Iwtwe'-n the mills nnd the ultimate eonsunier. Boiighly s|ienkiiig, through how 
ninny hamls do the gooiis ] .s«s t 

t'nly ttiniugli one. t.hir eoiiiiiii«sion salesniPii sell to wholesalers. 

rirft. your eommissioii agent and then the wholesaler 

A. He r’lails it himself. The wholesaler retails hiiii.sclf. 

(). He has eot j hops of his own H 

A. Yes. 

(i. You FjKike yestoniav *al.oiit giiarniitee brokers. T do not think T quito followed 
their fiinetioiis. Atlial is it they do netnally ? 

.■\. Siipjitise ve sell nUuil a thnurniid bales to A, the wliolosalo dealer, through our 
piiaraiitee broker, now, if that wlielcsnle dealer does not pay up tlio price of tlio goods 
or fails the p inrn litre Imdser has to makegood the nmoiml to tlie mill. 

Q. Do they have .spot transactions or only for forwanl delivery ? 

A. Cash transactions n.s nell ns forward delivery. 

Q, Have there lM.“en any cases of these people defaulting, not taking up delivery owing 
to a fall ill price ? 

A. There havo heonsucli cases. 

Q. What is the remedy 'o))on to you ? Ilierc is tlio civil suit for one tiling but apart from 
that is there any jio.ssibility of getting at these jicoplo ? 

A. Sometimes after tiling the suit wo compound. 

Q. Without going to the civil court is there anj’ other way, is there any trade iiressure ? 
For example, without going to the civil court, stock oxolmngc contracts are binding by 
tradition. 

A. Contracts on the Stock Exchange are between broker and broker and not 
between the public and public. 
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Q. So, m these eases the guarantee broker has to make good. Does the guarantee 
broker come to the mill and you ask to file a sm’t against the dealer ? “ • 

A. In many cases. 

Q. It occurs frequentlv ? 

A. Yes. ■ 

Q. Do vou send out samples at all t 
A. Yes. 

Q. It has been suggested it was not done on a .large scale ? 

A. As far as I can speak for myself it is done. 

Q. Are Sombay mills generally in the habit of sending out samples 5 
A. Yes. ‘ ■ 

Q. Is there an 3 'thing like a common organization for exporting here ? Do the millowners 
of Bombay try to capture the export markets by common action? I am not speaking of 
trusts but of co-operative organizations. Is it "a feasible thing, do you for these 
mills to form some kind of co-operative oiganization for sale abroad ? I understand 

of course that some Governments help 

A. I ironld like to see the Government help first. 

Q. Is any common action possible ? 

A. It is possible to a certain extent 
President. — IVhat help ? 

A. For instance we have just now got a enrions question I think Mr. Saklatwala will 
speak about it. Turkey has raised our import duties on Indian goods. They are going 
to charge us import duties on a larger scale as if we were not a most favoured nation. The 
Association has been writing to the Government of India. They say that they have 
represented the matter bnt we cannot get any rruling. The Government of In^a say 
that we are a most favoured nation but we are still being charged a higher rate 

Q. Bufryou know how long it takes to do anything thiongh diplomatic chaimels ? 

A. In the meantime we are paying duty and our goods are being stopped. 

Q. It is ribt altogether fair to put the blame on the Government of India who maj* te, 
and T believe are, doing all they can to expedite matters. 

A._Mr. JSaUalicala.—^s are not blaming the Government, but it hurts us in 
another way. We are being ousted from a market aud it is far more difiScolt to regain 
a market after another nation has got in. 

A. Sir N. AT. Wadia . — BTiat is necessary is to have a live Trade Commissioner in each 
export market who wiU look after all these difficulties that come in our way and put them 
right on the spot. 

Q. As we are on this subject — I had intended to take it up at a later stage — but we may 
as well go into it now — I wanted to know whether 3Ir. Mooney has got any information 
on the questions raised by the Trade Commissioner for East A&ica. I understood the other 
day that he drew your attention to the fact that v'ou were losing your markets there. 
What he said in his report for the Government of India was : — ‘ It seems doubtful if any 
of the Twilis constituting the Association is sufficiently interested in the export trade to 
take the necessarj' steps to meet strong competition. The home markets in India have 
hitherto been able to absorb the bulk of India’s production but in the event of a morsooa 
failure or other setback ’ (which has unfortunately now come) * the export trade would bs 
of much greater importance and it should be at least maintained if not extended to 
meet such a contingency 
A. TMien was that ? 

Q. 1922. 

A. And •uhat did the Government of India do ? Did they forward it to our 
Association ? 

Q. I presume so. The Trade Commissioner had written direct to you. 

A. Mr. Malonei/. — I shall have to look up the point. 

Q. It is a most important point, because it would be of no use recommending 

Trade Commissioners if , 

A. Sir X, X. Wadia. — If it had come to our Association at least one of us one of the 
five members who are here nould have seen it. 

Q. It is no use recommending Trade Commissioners since the Gfovemment of India can 
turn round and saj* that when they had a Trade Commissioner yon made no use of nun. 
A. The question'is whether that letter has ever been received by us. 
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Q. You prol)nbly have got a copy of tho report. H not, yon can have mine, 
Mr. I.ioftu'ioh liimself says he brought tho matter to tho notice of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. Therefore you must have some corrcspondonoo on record in coimeotion with Kenya. 
Mr. Loftwioh was Trade Commissioner in East Africa for two or three years till the Inch- 
cape Committee “ axed ” him. 

A. You may enquire, Sir, at tho same time whether during that particular year they 
made tho rupee a florin in East Africa. I suppose yon have heard of it. Don’t you 
thinlc that was the cause wliich ruined Indian trade there more or less, and it is no use 
blaming the Indian mills. „ 

Q. I want to Itnow what tho millownors did i 

A. Wo will look up the correspondeneo. But as far as we, live members, are concerned 
not one of us knows anything about it. 

A. il/r. Mdloneif. — I will make one point clear about East Africa about that time and 
that was that speciflo duties were imposed which specially penalised Indian goods and 
favourablj' treated English good.s. It considerably handicapped us. 

Q. I tliink you should amplify that point, Mr. Maloney, if you can. If you can give 
us definite figures I should be glad to have them. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — You may look into that question of Kenya exchange. 

ilfr. Hajmitdar . — ^Havo you any idea of the system of sales followed by Messrs. Binnys 
in Madras. As far ns I know they send out samples ? 

A. Binnj's’ mills are in a peculiarly happy posirion. They monopolise all Government 
contracts in tho first place. 

Presidenl. — ^Is it con-ect to sny that they monopolise all Government contracts ? It 
might be more correct to say that the3' have a largo sharo ? 

A. I purposely used that word, but you can modify it if you like. Sir. Then for their 
surplus they send out samples to various agents. They have got agents in each town 
and they fix the prices monthly and they sell at that rate. 

Mr. Majumdar. — hlj' impression is that some smaller merchants in each town 
arc given agencies. It is not that there is only one man in each centre. There are tliree 
or four merchants in each place and they actually sell by indents f 

A. Yes, thoj' sell by indent sj'stem, but they have one man in each place as far as I 
know. 

Q. I think in Sholapur they have two or three. 

A. In Bangalore and other places they have only one. 

Q. That might have been in former .years, but recently I think they have two or three 
at each place. That docs away with tho wholesaler to a great extent ? 

A. It depends on tho quantity handled. I began by saying that they gev a large 
share ot Government contracts and they have not so large a surplus to sell. 

Q. IMint percentage of the production would be for Government contract ? 

A. 1 cannot tell yon. I have not got any figures. 

(6) Transport 

President. — ^I have some few questions to ask ns regards the next section 

A. It is' very diflBouli; for us to get any figures. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — I have mentioned in each case the authority' for the statement. 
We cannot guarantee tho absolute correctness in every case. 

Q. Have you worked out tho actual addision to the cost of cloth per poimd due to the 
freight of cotton to Japan and of piece-goods from Japan to Bombay. What is the exact 
addition in cost t 

A. Mr. Malony. — ^I have worked it out but have not got it here. 

Q. Let us have the conclusion at which you have arrived. 

A. Gross or net ? 

Q 'What do. you mean by gross or net ? 

A. Before or after rebates ? 

Q. Obviously after rebates. 

A. Sir N. N. TT’odia. — ^If yon refer to the Fiscal Commission’s report and the evidence 
there given I think you will find that even the Fiscal Commission had great difficulty in- 
getting out figures from our friends, the Japanese. They had to acknowledge that the 
figure was 23 yen, freight rate, per 40 cubic feet for cotton and the rebate was 10 yen. 
After a great deal of questioning they acknowledged that the rebate given to the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association was 10 yen. So the net rate was 13 yen. I would refer you. 
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to Questions 20938, 20939, and so on on page 930. You Trill see that the gross rate was 
23 yen and the net rate was 1.3 yen. The rebate was 10 yen. The figure was istinotlv 
^ven after a great deal of diflSculty. If you read that evidence you will find it vetv 
instructive. 1 would like you to’ read that evidence. It is very very important. 

Q. In your answer to Question 95 you say that in certain instances, Bombay, Ufadcas 
and Calcutta are given specially low_ freight rates. Can you specify those ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. — It would .not be possible to. specify. We have rates for the whole 
country from every centre. 

Q. No, I do not want that. I want to know what you mean by ’ certain instances ’ ? 

A I think we can .specify those. To Calcutta and wherever there is competition 
between sea borne freight and rail-borne trade we get a lower rate of freight. 

Q I want to have the specific instances for Bombay. 

Sectton VII 

Suggealiona as to remedial measures 
(c) Suggestions put fortcard by the Bombay Midowners' Association 

President. — We now come to the most important section of the questionnaire — ^sugges- 
tions as to remedial measures. As regards the proposal that the customs duly on 
machinery should be abolished, the net result would not be very substantial, would it 7 

A. Mr. Oeddis — ^It would mean 61 laklis of rapees a year which is more than the 
cost of a mill of 30 thousand spindles and 1,000 looms. - 

Q. Would you regard that as an appreciable measure of help ? 

A. We should so regard it. Besides it is a nuisance. If the customs duty did not exist 
our raw material woidd come straight from the ship to our mills. As it is, it has to be 
carted to the warehouse to bo inspected and then various formalities have to be gone 
through. We have to employ men to look after the clearing, forwarding and opening 
of cases. They have to be opened to see that we are not importing anything except 
what we say, and all that sort of thing. It hampers ns greatly. It is much more 
expensive, li we could get all our materials without customs duty we should bo very 
happy. 

A, Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^hlay I draw your attention, Sir, at the outset to the speech 
made by Sir Malcolm Hailey when ho was Knance Member in the Government of 
India. He distinctly stated that as a war measure they were asking the milloiivners to 
pay this duty on stores and machinery and that as soon as the Government’s finances 
l)ermitted they would take it ofiP. Sir, the war ended over eight yeais ago. .We 
are getting old. We will see it some day, I. suppose in our life time. I do not 
Imow. 

Q. If yon could give us the reference to that speech we should be glad to have it. 
Wlien you refer to mill stores, are you referring to things which can only 'be used in mills 
nice bobbins and thing.s of that kind, or are you referring to things like China clay 
which, I presume, are vLsed for many other purpo.scs besides mill purpo.ses. 

A. But, Sir, before 1917 or 1918, I am not sure of the year, China clay, bobbins and 
all other stores wliioh were used by our miDs and genuinely imported by the mills were 
allowed to be imported free. 

Q. That is the point I want to make clear. The mill stores that were allowed free 
were stores definitely imported for mills. It is a question of the consignee, not the 
character of the stores ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^IVe only want the status quo. 

Q. The only other point that arises is if ibis concession were given to you, would tlm 
jute industry demand it, also 7 Would there be no other mills in India which would 
esrect to get it ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^It was ^ven to the cotton mill industry. 

Q. But other industries got it before 7 _ • 

A. Lately, zinc being a raw material has been exempted in certain instances.' This is 
one of our raw materials. 

Q. Yes, but my point is, are you suggesting that this concession should be confined to 
your industry 7 

A. We have no objection to its being given to other industries if after due enquiry, 
Govemmert find it necessary to do so. Is that what you want mo to say. Sir 7 
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Q. I do not vani you to say anything. 

A. Wo can only answer for our industry, hut wo have no objection if other indiismes 
aro given tho concession. 

Q. You consider it .should he a special concession governed by tho merits of the particular 
industry V 

As regards this Companies super-tax, how much is it ? 

A. A flat rate of ono anna on over fifty thousand rujiecs profit 

Q. IVlint Justification is there for taking it aw ay ? 

A. May I ask a question, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was correct to 
take that coqiorntion tax off in England ? Why is it kept on hero ? 

Q. My point is that I cannot see what effect it would have on tho prosperity of tho 
industry. How can it handicap tho industry jf it is not payable until the industry is 
making profits w’hich enable it to pay it ? 

A. First and foremost it is a double indirect form of taxation. A shareholder first 
and foremost has to suffer the super-tax paid by the eompany. He loses that amount 
himself. Then, when tho money is distributed in tho form of dividend ho is again charged 
super-tax on tho same income in a double form. I ask you whether under any cannons 
<»f fair taxation, except as a war measure, it is correct or incorrect. 

A. A/r. C. N. fVailia. — It is an inequitable tax. Moreover it is a double tax. 

Q. That may bo ; but tho question is how it affects tho prosperity of tho trade. I 
cannot see that it is a handicap to tho industry. 

A. Sir. N. N. Wadia. — Suppose my company has as a block costing 3 croros. Suppose 
I make 5 per cent, profit aimually or r.ny 14 J lakhs. I am charged on 14J lakhs at the 
rate of ono anna, a flat rate. Then super-tax is charged and it cannot bo recovered 
by any of tho share-holders however smolHhcy may bo ; and the bigger the company the 
greater the loss to tho share holders. Tho smaller companies have the same allowance 
of Hs. 50,000. They do not take into account tho size of tho company. Therefore, in 
tho first place, it is inequitable in that respect. Secondly, ns I said, it is a double taxation 
on tho same profits, because it is charged not only on tho share-holders but on tho com- 
pany also. 

A. JIfr. Sahlaluxila , — It is a treble taxation in our case. Tho company first ^ays the 
tax. Wo, as agents, arc n limited company and so wo pay again. Then we as 
individuals pay a third time. 

President. — Can you not make representations? 

A. Wo have made representations on tho matter. 

. Q. Did not the Taxation Committee go into tho question? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^Ycs. They want to make it permanent. Sir. While the . 
Chancellor of Exchequer' in England has recognised the inequity of this tax and has 
removed it, it still remains hero. Tho very fact that tho United Kingdom has taken 
it away this tax shows tho inequity of it. It was only introduced as a war time 
measure to last probably for ono or two years and now it is made permanent. 

Q. You consider tho town duty of ono rupee a bale unfair for the reason you have 
stated, nanely that it was levied for the purpose of a scheme of chawls which has not 
been successful? 

A. Yes. I wish tho Bombay Government would institute an enquiry like the Bombay 
Back Bay Enquiry as to the erection of these chawls. 

Q. Bombay mu^t bo getting a little tired of enquiries. 

A. Bombay had big schemes and all turned out failures and we are paying for them 
through tho nose. 

Q. As regards your proposals in regard to railway freights, do you recognise that the 
railway costs have gone up like everything else? Labour charges on railways have gone 
up in tho same way that yours have. 

A. Yes : we recognise that. 

Q. We shall have to go into those proposals with the railway authorities and see what 
their views are in regard to them. — 

A. Before we go away from the railway freight, I only want to make a general remark 
that a lot of expenditure which is supposed to be on capital account or ought to be on 
capital account is charged to revenue account. There is a very good- habit with the 
Government of India that if any now building up to the extent of 6 lakhs of rupees is 
put up itis charged to the revenue account. When it goes over 5 lakhs it goes to the capital 
Account. If you bring all these charges to revenue accounts and also all improvements 
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and extensions you make, you -yyill never make any profit on raUways. If we carry on in 
the same way in our mill industry and biought a’l the charges for extensions andimnrove- 
ments to revenue account, we should never make any profits even in the best of Wes. 
The limit as far as the Imperial Budget is concerned is 6 lakhs. Any item of expenditure 
up to 5 lakhs is credited to revenue account. ^ 

Q. I do not profess to know a.nything about railway finance, but there is one point 
which arises out of this and that is, can you quote any instance in any country in the 
world where an indigenous industry is given preferential freight rate over foreign 
imported goods ? ^ ^ 

^ Not- to my knowledge. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^There are a considerable number of instances, the best known 
instance being that of the bounty on coal freight in Natal. 

Q. T^t is a bounty on import goods. You have got a bounty for coal on railway 
freight in India, a bounty of Rs. 1-8-0 a ton on exported coal. I want to know whether 
1 there are any precedents for this proposal. It is helpful to know whether this course 
has ever been adopted on any railways in other countries. ' 

As regards Trade Commissioners, the point on which the Government of India 
and the Legislative Assembly -will want to be convinced is that if you get the Trade 
Commissioners you -will use them. 

A. Mr . G.N. Wadia. — The Trade Commissioner never uses us. We do not know when 
a Trade Commissioner is appointed. He reports direct to the Government of India once 
or tivioe and we never get the Reports. If you look at the way in which the Japanese 
are using their Trade Commissioners, the Foreign Office taking interest in their afiairs, 
as given in our reply to question 102-, you see the contrast between the Trade Commissioner 
appointed by 'the Government of India and the Japanese Trade Commissioner. 

Q. The Government of India have only recently experimented -with Trade Commis- 
sioners. 

A.- Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^How is it. Sir, that America can send out her Trade Commis- 
sioners to every country in the world ? We have got them in Calcutta and Bombay 
and they broadcast their monthly, fortnightly or weekly reports. I get copies of those 
reports and they contain very real argument. Advanced countries like America and 
Japan do it. I give them credit for it. I am afraid the Government of India exists 
only for taking money out of us and not to foster our.tfade. 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia. — ^There is a difierence between our Trade Commissioner and 
the Japanese Trade Commissioners. 

Q. The Government of India have no Trade Commissioners except one in London. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^If it had not been for the Calcutta interests, for the jute 
business, the Government of India would not have appointed that Trade Commissioner 
in London. 

Q. I think you are a little unfair. 

A. I have come to that conclusion. Sir, from what 1 have seen. 

Q. I am certainly speaking both for myself when I was Trade Commissioner and for 
my predecessor and successor when I say that we had no predilections whatever in favour 
of Calcutta. 

A. But the enquiries and all that you did was mainly in respect of the tea and jute 
trade. 

Q. Might not that be because the tea and jute trade were more alive to the existence 
of the Trade Commissioner ? ’ ■ 

■ A. No ; that is because London was the principal market for those articles. 

Q. Quite so ; now we have got down to the real point. 

A. But for the interest of the Calcutta merchants the Trade Commissioner would never 
have been appointed. ^ 

Q. Yon consider it is eminently desirable that Trade Commissioners should be 
appointed where they can be of use to you. 

A. Yes ; we want them to know us personally. 

Q. They could not pay very frequent -visits to you ? 

A. But look at the way in which the other Trade Commissioners work. They go to 
various Associations and -visit them while they are in India time after time. Why does 
not our Trade Commissioner when he returns to India come and -visit us ? 

Q. He has never been here since he took over the appointment. You want him to take 
leave in India ? . 

A. He is an Indian Trade Commissioner. He must come round and visit us and toow 
his job. If he goes to England on leave and goes back to his country, that won t be ot 
any use to us. 
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Q. Suppose these Trade Commissioners were appointed ; where do you want thorn in . 

the first instance 1 , , -r, ^ u 

A. Wo would like to consider exactly where they would be most useful. But we would 
like a Trade Commissioner to he kept especially in places where textile goods aro used, 
for instance, Egypt, South Africa, Zanzibar, Mcsopotainia, Persia, probably Singapore, 
Java, Hongtoig, Slianghai, Australia. Wo want them in all these ports. 

Q. Wo have heard your opinion on the methods of Government at considerable 
length during the last three days. It is not very likely that Government would appoint 
Trade Commissioners wholesale to start ndth. I do not know whether it would bo wise. 
They would want to makb an experiment in a few selected centres to see whether th^y 
would he of anj' use. So if yon would lot us know which you consider tho most impor- 
tant centres, it would be most useful. 

A. Wo will consider that. But how is it that America can a'lTord it 7 

• Q. America is tho wealtlucst country in tho world. 

A. But it has got tho wealthiest by this process. 

Q. Not by tho process of appointing Trade Commissioner.« 7 
A. By their help. 

A. I think America was in a prosperous condition before it sent any Trade Commissioners- 
out. 

A. ilfr. Saklattoala . — Government is helping industries there. America is a highly 
protective country. 

Q. Experts differ ns to how far it is duo to that protection. You suggest an export 
bounty to make up for the riso in the value of the rupee. Do I understand that to 
mean an export bounty in addition to the protection you suggest 7 
A. Sir N. N. irodio. — Tho protection which wo suggest will apply to India only. The 
export markets will have to face a much more severe competition from foreign countries 
than from tho Indian markets, because here wo havo got protection only up to 11 per cent. 
We are faced with that fact and if we are to go in for export markets under the present 
currenoy policy, it will be absolutely impossible for us to go on, because of this handicap. 

Q. Whore is the money to pay the export bounty to come from 7 
A. By increased import duty or any other method you like. 

Q. I want to know tho method you suggest. Out of increased import duties 7 
A. There aro also other methods. 

Q. In regard to question 104, you suggest the imposition of an additional duty of at 
least 13 per cunt, on yarn and piece-goods imported from foreign countries which compete 
unfairly with India. I think you agreed tho other day that with tho Japanese exchange 
at its present rate at 132 or 133, there is no special depreciation of the Japanese exchange 
in comparison with any other exchange in the world 7 

A. Yes, as far as sterling and yon exchange is concerned ; but ns fur ns rupee exchange 
is concerned, thero is depreciation. 

Q. My point is that tho Japanese exchange is now at gold parity 7 
A. That is with sterling and gold and not with the rupee. 

Q. With the rupee at 1/6, tho Japanese exchange is now at parity 7 
A. Yes, because you fix an artificial value on tho rupee. ’ 

Q. That is not my point. My point is that the Japanese exchange at the moment 
and as far as one can see is likely to remain at exactly the same parity in comparison 
with tho Indian exchange and every other exchange in tho world, except those continental 
exchanges which are depreciating. The Japanese exchange is not a depreciated exchange- 
as compared with tho Dollar exchange or the pound exchange or the Dutch florin exchange. 
A. Yes ; that is so and if you fix 1/6 then it will be at parity at 133. 

Q. Exactly, I quite agree. But then in these circumstances what countries are you 
referring to,^ when you talk about foreign countries with depreciated exchanges 7 
A. But, Sir, you first and foremost go away from tho point that you are artificially 
fixing the sterling rate. 

Q. That is not the point at all. 

A. But it affects our industry. At tho very outset you told us that yon will enquire- 
into the exchange as far as it affects the trade. 

Q. I am doing that. 

A. Then, it affects our industry at 1/6. 

Q. Tho point I want to know is what justification, if any, there is for singling out 
Japan as a country with a specially depreciated exchange. 

A. You take tho figures. Take the figvhes six months ago. 
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voiir nrRiimcnt, of 12J pur cunt, in regard to nil imports of piccogoods into this country ? 
Is not that the logical' conclusion to bo drn\rn, that the protective duty should be imposed 
on all imports whieli compete with yours that come into this country and that there 
should be no discrimination by countries ? 

A. We will have no objection to that. 

Q. But you have stated tliat. you have an objection to that. 

A. You "make a diHorcncc between coarse and medium counts. As long ns you impose 
a corresponding duty on coar.se and medium counts, wo have no objection. 

Q. And by medium counts, you mean ? 

A. Right up to -tOs. 

Q. You told us day before yesterday that India could not compote in counts over 30s 
except by using imported cotton. 

A. But you ask me the definition of medium counts and I say, up to 40s. because 32s. 
and .3Cs. we can make from Indian cotton and that comes to medium counts ; but the 
limit is to be fixed at ‘lOs. 

Mr. Saklaltrah.—Ai that stage 1 said that we were maldng up to 40s. from Indian 
cotton. I qualified it to that extent. 

Q. But is the bulk of manufacturi' of counts over 30s. from Uganda cotton 7 

A. As far as wo are concerned, wo do not make anything from Uganda up to 40s. 

Q. You say there is an objection to the imposition of a duty on goods made from counts 
over 40s. 7 

A. Sir N. N. irofli'o. — No, Sir, wo do not object. But I said there might be a chance 
of substitution. That is wlij’ 1 read that paragraph. 

President. — ^Uow arc you going to got over that 7 

A. Wo will wait and see. 

President. — I see thot your Association has made on important change in their original 
proposals. You now consider that the protection should in the first instance be given 
only for five years 7 

A. God knows what the Exchange will bo five years hence, or anything else. If 
you will tell us what is going to happen five years hence I have no objection. That 
is why wo thought wo would ask for this now. Wo can come back to you again. 
Circumstances are changing. 

Q. Wo now come to a very important question of the effect of the duty you propose 
on prices. But before wo go on to that there is one point I should like to comment on. 
1 think as you probably know, the other Tariff Board in making its recommendations hos 
ns a rule been guided by the cost of production in this country and the cost at which 
goods of similar charaotcr can bo imported, and has recommended protection to make up 
the difference. It was so in the ease of the Steel industry. But your Association have 
merely put forward these proposals on general grounds. You ask for 8 per cent, for 
exchange and 5 per cent, for double shift, and just to make sure that these two will give 
you what you want 

A. No, Sir. We want more. 

Q. Just as a make-weight you ask for an additional 6 per cent, to make sure that 
there were no miscalculations made in the other two. 

A. There is no make-weight. Wo want depreciation. 

Q. I will come to that question later on. Before wo go ony further, you ask for 8 
per cent, for the depreciated exchange. I take it that that remains practically the same. 
You took exchange at 129 and it is now 131 7 

A. If the exchange had been 108 as in the last year we would have asked for much more. 

Q. If there had been no question of depreciated exchange, do you think you would 
have come forward to ask for protection on the ground that the mills were working double 
shift in Japan 7 

A. Again I will refer you to paragraph 131 of our statement in which we replied to 
that question. 

Q. You have not replied to that question. What I want to know is whether, if there 
had been no depreciation in exchange, you would have asked for protection on the ground 
of double shift workingdn Japan. You have kept the two factors together throughout 
and say in paragraph 132 : — ‘ It is the considered opinion of the Association that if the 
sterling exchange were brought down to Is. 4d. gold and Japanese mills were made to 
work one shift, not employing women and children at night then the industry could stand 
on its own legs on I would not require protection.’ What I want to know is whether 
you woidd have considered the double shift labour in Japan of sufiicient importance to 
you in asking for protection if it had not been for the depreciated exchange 7 

A. Double load on a little bullock kills it. A single load a bullock can drag. It is 
all I can say. 
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Q. I take it that I am to draw the inference that you probably ironld 

A- Jlfr. Jfocfy. — •iN’ot necessarily. 

^ • A . Tr'<K?!o--~-The load Tronid not have been so great as to crush us. 

Q. I should like to go into more detail on this ijnestion of the effect of the duty. Has 
the .^sociabon at any time since this enquiiy started or before it began urorked out the 
■exact effect of the duty on its prosperity ? Have you attempted to form anr estimate 
■of the exact increase of price or the exact amount of dntv required to convert your lo«s 
into profit ? ‘ ' 

A. J/r.G. J\’. JFadia . — ’We shoir you the loss for 192't. We shoir you the loss for 1925, 
vhich is the amount that we require to bring ns on an equality with our competitors. 

Q. Ton ask for more than that ? 

A. We want something more than that. ‘ That is the minimum we require to put us 
on an equality with our competitors. 

Q. In that case you have doubtless worked out the exact increase in price per pound 
which would bring you on an equality with your competitors ? - 

A. We told you 13 per cent. 

Q. Tbu'do not tell me that. Ton do not tell me that 13 per cent, will wipe out the 
loss. The 13 per cent, is based entirely on general considerations. You say there is the 
depreciated exchange 

A. We have worked it out. Sir. Curiously enough it comes to the same figure. 

Q. I should be glad to see that calculation. It is very important in the present connec- 
tion bscause I cannot see how the 13 per cent, yon hare asked for would give you what 
you vrant, since in your reply to question 106 yon say that the increase in price would 
not be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the competition between Indian mills. Ton 
say that it is not going to be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the competition of Indian 
mills. If yon are not going'to get 13 per cent, extra on every pound of cloth that comes 
-out of your mills, how is your loss going to be covered unless the protection were, say 
26 per cent, i 

A. Jfr. Modtf . — ^The question is how far this 13 per cent, will affect the imports 
from Japan. It is difficult to see now how far it affects our balance sheet. What we 
have asked for is to be placed in a position of equality with countries which enjoy 
certain advantages, certain fair advantages and certain unfair advantages. 

A. SiriT-K. Wadia . — ^I will give, you a simple calculation. We produce something 
_Iike 1,500 million yards of cloth. I a'm only taking round figures and if you take 4 yards 
to the poxmd 

Q. This fifteen hundred millions, is for the whole Indian mill production ? I want 
the figures for Bombay only. 

A. You take about 220 million pounds for Bombay. The cost of cloth is 14 annas, 
but suppose we take it at Be. 1 

Q. The price of Ions cloth yon have given is more than that. Tour price is 10 or 1/ 
annas. 

A. Let us take it just for calculation at 16 annas. That means you have got^220 
million rupees. If you put an import duty at 1 per cent, we get Bs. 22 lakhs. Kow, 
you can work ont the figures. 

Q. Tour loss in 1924 was 2 crores and 43 lakhs. 

A. Provided we get that corresponding rise in our price of doth, which I doubt. 

Q. That is my point. ... 

A. The protection we ought to get is more, but if we got that full rise m our price 
then that would compensate. 

Q. The question I should like to ask you is this. In your answer yon say that the 
increase would not be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the competition of Indian 
mills. What per cent, you think it would be ? 

A. I think the increase wUl be much less. 

Q. Then, in order to give you what yon want, you want a protective duty of 
25 per cent 

A. We will be glad to have it if yon ^ve it us. 

' Q. It is for you to say what you want. But do yon consider it is any use giving prd®®“ 
tiou unless it is absolutely certain that it is going to^achieve its object for which it is 
given ? 

A. JTr. Mody . — ^It is bound to help ns. 

Q. It is not bound to help von. It does not seem to me that you have estahUshed 
that it is bound to help. All that yon have estahUshed is that yon will reduce your ioss 

A. You will admit in any case 



O. I ndmil notliiiic. ... - , . i • 

A. Would you sny Hint it would rlu'ck tlip flow ol importp T 

0 I nm not propnred to ndinit nnytliinp. Tlir qtirMionn nri> (or you to nnsuor. 

.( Ifvou nro puttinpitto usthnt it would not Iwlp our mdiif-try nt nil 1 nnl. joti 
.nnollierquestion. wliptlior you lliinU tliiit import** w.uild not be nlTprlod by tlir impo*-i. 
tion of nn import duty f 

(}. l!imprcparrdtondmit, that Hint i« tlw muml view licld by rronomi.-tn on tho 

^ \ "mv point is that imports will bo nflrrlod nio*.! rcrtninly by tin* imposition of n 
suhicirnt duty nnd to Hint oxtrut it would lu-lp ii*., Wli.-tbcr it would li.-lp us in nny 
pnrliculnr fipiin' it is iinpos.dblr to sny. but it would rottninly li'dp n« if imports from 


WIicHior it v. ill ninlm up 


pnrliculnr 1.. i , 

countries witli dppn'cintod oxclinnpc*: bnd to pay tin* iliity. 
for the entire loss or not is n difTerent tliinp. 

Q. But if it does not ninl;e up for tlieentiri’ 10**^ wbnt is the jiislifiention for piittinp 

it on ? •'•tiw'tid 

A. Sir A\ *V. irnJifi.— A parliM Innf i*; Wlli-r than ni> loaf iil nil. \\v do not wnnt 

to open our inoutli too wide. If you ran pive ii** n pnrlinl loaf 

Q. You ndmil Hint there is hope for the imlustry nparl from proli-etion ? 

A. 1 do not ndmil tlint. Yes, jirovided we pet (nir rompetilion. 


Q. Tho measure of proteelinn that you have nshed for. leaviiip siirh Hiinps ns depre- 
cinted exehniipe and unfnireompelitiou from dniiide sliifts enjirelj* out of Hie quesfinn. 
the mCtisurc of proUclion that you linve nsl:(‘d for is not siiflieieiil to eon vert your loss 
into equiUhrium unless the price of the cloth poos >ip hy 12J percent., which you do not 
think it would. You consider it is much more likely to ;*o up hy only lij jicr cent. 
Therefore piven this amount of protection it would seem Hint yon would slendily po 
on losing Hiougli only to the extent of half yon nredoinp now. Therefore whnt pood is 
this protection going to do ? 

A. Do you want us to work double shift ? 


Q. IdonolwnntyoutodonnyHiinp. Iwnnttoknowwlmt is your reply to Hic position 
which I put before you ? 

A. We put our cards on the table. If this protection is piven, it will he n mnicrinl 
help. If wc got a oorrespondiiiR increase in price it will he n prent lielji. 

Q. But you do not consider it would ? 

A. Wo do not know how trade will go in future. Wc w'ill ho content with this trial nnd 
will sec how it is going for five yenrs. 

A. Mr. Saklaitcala . — 1 sny, Sir that wlmt wo nro nsking for is to bring about 
equilibrium now lacking owing to unfair competition in exchange nnd Inboiir conditions. 
Whether it is adequate protection to make tho industry meet both ends mny bo 'an 
extraneous consideration. But, whnt wo nro nsking here is tlint the unfnir competition 
which exists should be done nwaj' with nnd wc should ho given n clinncc to exist. 


Q. Do you consider it is worth while upsetting tho economic equilibrium of tho 
■country as this measure is bound to do to a certain extent unless it is going to acliicvo the 
purpose of to making botli ends meet 7 

A. At least the fairly well managed mills would get into that position though not all 
and to that extent it will achieve the object. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — won’t make such heavy losses nnd will certainly bo able to 
hear tho burden. 

A. ilfr. Mody . — ^Wo have not asked thot our losses should bo converted into 
profits. Our whole case is that we are being liit very hard by unfair competition. If 
you look at paragraph 132 of our representation wo distinctly say there that if tho sterling 
exchange were brought dowm to Is. 4rf. gold and Japanese mills were made to work one 
shift, not employing women and children at night, then the industry could stand on its 
own legs and would not require protection. Our whole case is that wo want to be protected 
not because tho industry requires protection in the larger sense of the word but because 
at the present moment at any rate wo are hit very hard by unfair competition and 
depreciated o.xcbangc. Protect us to that extent at tho present moment nny way we are 
•not asking for anything more. That is out whole case. Sir. 

-Q. I see. Before passing on to the next question I think a good many people would 
like to know tho ground on which you estimate the wealthier classes of the population 
in India at about 20 per cent, of the whole population. It looks a very libera I estimate ? 

A. Sir N. N. TV adia — Wa have put it as mild as possible. We have been very moderate 
rn our demand. That shows the moderation of our demand. 
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Isitnotainistaketosaythatalltho goods imported from 
the Umted ^gdom are used by the wealthier classes, because a very large proportion 
of grey cloth and dhoties comes from England 1 ^ e r p « i 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^They are not used by the poorer classes. 

Q. Ifot by that 20 per cent, of the 'richer classes ? 

A. Mostly fine jaconets and mulls. 

^ Prssident.^ In answer to Question 109 you say that the cost to the consumer bj’ the 
increase in import duties would be negligible. As far as I have been able to make the 
calculation you suggest a total increase of .17^ per cent, in the duty, which means an 
increase of about three annas a pound — 1 am working on the figures you supplied. The 
increase of t^ee annas a pound means a total of about eight crores on the total Indian 
mill production. Is not that a fairly extensive burden on the Indian consumer ? 

A. Jlfr. Maloney. ~BvA this calculation is based on the supposition that half would be 
paid by the consumer. 

Q. T^o is going to pay the other.haJf ? 

A. I think it will mean about an anna and a half per head of population. About 
one anna a pound. 


Q. Tour calculation is that an increase of 12J per cent, in the duty yould mean an 
increase in cost to the Indian consumer of one anna per pound 1 y 

A. Wc do not say that. It might possibly. 

Q. The point I am now leading up to is, is it merely a question of one anna a 
po'und between the Indian mill industry and'destitution ? 

A. I think that an extra anna per pound would be of material help to the industiy. 

Q. We have got down to the position that it is only a question of one anna a pound 
between profit and loss. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^No, Sir, it is much more than that. We may get a rise in price 
of one anna or about 6 per cent. But that does not mean we would be quite aU right 

Q. That is all you are asking for, or you are expecting ? 

A. We are expecting 13 per cent, plus per cent. If half of that is borne by the mill 
andhalf by the consumer then the rise in price would be to the consumer of about 1^ to 
2 annas per head. * 

Q. Assuming that the difference as now appears would work to about 1 anna a lb. what 
is the proportion that bears to your labour charges. Your labour charge is how much 
a pound ? ■* 

A. Three annas. 

Q. I cannot help thinking that the criticism -would be levelled against the millowners 
that if they cannot reduce their price of doth, if they cannot find some method of 
effecting economies which will reduce the cost of cloth by one anna a pound, they arc a- 
muoh less competent body than the public regard them to be 7 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia . — ^If they are a competent body they cannot reduce. If they 
are' an incompetent body and have been piling up expenditure on their mills then of 
course they possibly can, but we claim to be competent millowners and have been 
working our mills economically and it is quite impossible to reduce our cost. 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^I would like to add that the loss during the last two years would have 
been much greater but for the economies effected in every direction. Screws have been 
tightened. 

Q. I do not think that you would be here today if it had not been the case that 
economies have been effected. It is obviously in your own interests that such an 
elementary measure should be taken. 

A. I am answering your criticism. Y<m threw out a suggestion but there was 
room for further economy. 

Q. I was thro'wing out a suggestion that that may be the criticism. 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia . — The total cost of producing today, without the excise duty, 
a pound of cloth is in the neighbourhood of 6 annas of which labour consists of 3 annas. 
Labour cannot be reduced. The cost of fuel and stores comes to 2 annas. That cannot 
be touched because that is the irreducible minimum. As far as fuel is concerned Messrs. 
Tata are supplying us power at 1*25. As far as stores are concerned it is absolutely 
the minimum. We cannot reduce anything. Two annas would represent the absolute 
minimum at present on what power and stores cost us. At least you want one anna for , 
all other charges, selling charges and all other charges. Will yon kindly tell us how a 
reduction of one anna is to be made 7 


' Q. I am not in the dock ! . •- 

A. What you ask for is impossible. 

Q. I am not asking for anything. I wish I could get you to believe that. It is my 
business to bring 'to your notice every possible criticism that I think may be raised against 



yotir projvi:!.'!! tit the {titiirc to pcp wliptlier j’oti linvc nity nnswer to llmt. The mere fact 
that J put them before you does not itecessnrilj’ mean that I support them in any tray. 

A. ^\'e .are not sayinp nitythinp about you jiersonally. 1 put it to you that your 
siiL’cestion is impracticable. 

Q. -you mean the superstion that may be broupht forward. 

Yei. the critieisiiis that We may be subjected to. We already anticipate them 
nttd say that we are niniiiitp ns competently ns can be. We do not make losses 
tinueee^cnrily. They are forced on u«. Tlieu- is no room for further economy. 

Q. I wanted to elicit your views on the point. 

.\. You have done so. 

Prf^itirnt . — Question 107 is, • Do yon consider, on the other hand, that the result of the 
inijtn'.ttion of the jtrojto'-ed nilditionnl duty would merely be such nn inerf nsc in sales ns 
michl result from the displarrmeiit of im]Nirted yarn and cloth '1 The point there is to 
n hat extent do you consider the iitijinsitioii of the duty you stippest would check imports. 

.\. .S'lr ,V. ,Y. U'o/fio. — 1 think we thrashed it out this moriiiiip that the increased 
duly will not pooit the eonstimer. 

Q. The (|ue«tion is whether it would keep out entirely imported cloth of the counts 
on which it uns impo>-ed. 

A. To a cert ain extent it will, l«eenuse they won't be iindersellinp us at the present rate. 

Q. Y«'u cannot say whether it woubl cfimpletely prevent imported poods coming in ? 

It is imjHe'.ible to say. Sir, 

Q. Your nfemn e to supar in votir reply to Oiiestitui lOD seems, if I may say so, a little 
unfortunate Admit tin;; that tlie tarili on sugar is .1.1 per cent., 1 am not aware that 
it lll■lp^ the sugar indti'try to any nppn-pinble extent. 

.\. Mr. .Ifo'fi/. — It is only to meet the point that import dntj* on piecepoods would 
be objertionable. We merely point out that for nn article of general consumption it 
is as high as -ttl percent. 

Q. Ho you call the sugar e<iniiiig into India an article of peiternl eonsiimption t 

,\. .Vi> .Y. .V. tfo'firt.--0'rtninly. 

,\. Mr, r.Vf'fi*. — Suri’ly. 

.\. Mr. .Iff^fi/.— 1 think it i“. to far ns my knowledge goes, though I am not prepared 
to le- einjthatie. 

Q. The sugar that is penernlly consumed is in the form of yi/r, I understand. The 
nigar that conies into India is ri'fined sugar which is and has always been regarded in 
every country n« a luxury. 

A." Mr. Mt'^y . — It is ''"ed by large masses of people. 

.ViV .V. .Y. irudiu, — The point here is, you see in what form your question is put : 

• Do you consider that nn increased import duty should be levied even if it increases tlio 
prices of yam and cloth to consumers ' ? It is from that point of view we have 
answered. 

Q. The point which arises is the comparison you made with sugar. What I am trying 
to pet at is whether the two can really Itc compared in view of tho fact that cloth is 
uinioulitedly a nece.ssily, while one eannot, I think, say that tho sugar that comes into 
India is a "necessity in view of the fact that, in the first place, most of it is of a quality 
whieli is not commonly consumed in liiilin. and in the second place, that it forms such o 
small proportion of indinii consumption. 

Mr. M'yhj . — Could yon tell us what is the amount of sugar that is consumed 7 

Q. About -t&U.OttO tons of imports into India. I believe the production of gur is about 
million tons. The total consumption is thus about 11 millions, of which about ^th is 
import etl. 

A. Sir A’. A*. U’frdia , — But the refined sugar produced in India is very small. 

Q. Yes ; very small. 

A. It is less than half of the imported. 

Q. Very much less. 

A, Wo were only answering your point. There was no other meaning except whether 
it will inercaso tho price of cloth and yarn to tho consumer. 

Q. What I wanted to find out was whether in your view tho <13 per cent, duty was 
really of much use to tho sugar industry. 

A." You know better because j'ou were Chairman of the Sugar Committee. 

A. J/r. 6*. A', iradin. — In most of tho restaurants in Bombay tho sugar used is 
imported sugar. 

Mr. Subba Itao, — But tho countiy’ is muoli larger than Bombay and you cannot generalise 
from Bombay. 

y 420—17 
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PrcsMcnt fii irhicli of these years given in the answer to Question 1 10 do you consider 
. cotton prices were normal ? Yon say ‘ except in years when cotton prices were abnormal 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^It is given in the table. 

Q._ Ton say ‘ the figures of consumption given above go to show that there has been 
no diminution in the total consumption of cloth since the imposition of the higher .duty 
except in years when cotton prices were abnormal In which of those years were they 
abnormal 7 

A. If you refer to pages 100 and 101 of our original statement the abnormal years 
were 1923 and 1924 when you see that Broach goes up to 510 and 560. All those years 
when the cotton was very high were abnormal. 

Q. I only want to Imow exactly which years you regard as abnormal. Has there been 
a case when the increase in consumption has coincided with the fall in the prices of cotton 
and cloth which more than made up for the increase in duty 7 

A. I do not understand the point, Sir. 

Q. My point Ls that during the last three years, especially in 1925-26, there was a steady 
fall in the price of cotton and since 1924 there has been a rteady fall in the price of cloth ; 
so that any increase in consumption in 1924, 1925 and 1926 might legitimately be 
attributed to the fall in the price of cloth which more than made up for the 
increased duty. 

A. jllr. Oeddis. — ^Tt is difficult to reconcile the figures because the cotton crop will be 
of one year and the cloth of another year and the cloth may not go into consumption 
for possibly another nine months to a year. 

Q. I see your point. But in order to get at the correct facts, the point which should 
have been taken is the consumption of imported cloth, how far has the consumption of 
imported cloth been restricted as a result of the increased duty to 11 per cent. "What 
has been the effect of the increased duty on imports of cloth 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^It will be very difficult to find out. Sir, because the cotton 
crop of one year toms into cloth practically in another year and it is consumed 
in the third year. 

Q. That is the point I was coining to now. The difficulty is to disentangle the effects 
of protection from other factors. As you say yourself in answer to Question 111, “ an 
increase in the duty would not act as a restriction on the consumption of yam and cloth 
, for the reason that the price of cloth is subject to variation bj"^ so many other important 
factors as far as the purchaser is concerned. ” We have to tiy to disentangle this parti- 
V oular factor from other factors and you would presumably admit that any increase in 
prices must to that extent act as a restriction on consumption. 

A. Sir N. If. Wadia. — How can that be 7 How can we admit it 7 

Q. It seems to me a common economic law that if you raise prices it restricts consump- 
tion. 

A. Jl/r. Geddis. — One would have thought so ; but our answer to Question 110 does not 
bear that out. 

A. Sir Jf. N. Wadia. — ^That is a theory you are propounding, and not a fact. 

Q. It is a fact of human nature that if you have got to pay more for a thing you use 
less of it. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^But that is not home out by the figures. 

Q. That is, you ^ay yourselves that there may be other factors to counterbalance, it ; 
but it is a fact that increased price must act as a restriction on consumptioii, standing 
by itself 7 

A. ilfr. Mody. — ^But does it ever stand by itself 7 Theoretically it might do so, but in 
practice does it ever stand by itself 7 

Q. If it did, our work would be very much easier. It would then be a mathematical 
problem but unfortunately it is not. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^You have got a more complex enquiry than the Steel Industry 
Enquiry in that respect. 

Q. Very much more complex. I may say that the reason why we took 1913-14 — a 
procedure you take objection to in your reply to Question 111 — ^was that it is the last year 
which can be regarded as normal or anything approaching normal. You say that in 
1912-13 and 1913-14 imports were particffiarly heavy owing to the low prices of American 
cotton. If this is the case, does it not show that the lower the prices, the greater the 
consumption 7 

A. Mr.C.M. Wadia. — ^Upto a certain point,yes. But we invite your attention to page 9S 
of the Statement from which you will see that the prices of Indian cotton during 1920 was 
30 annas, just double the price now ; and the increase of consumption between 1920 an^ 
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totl\v i» very siinll in compirison (o t ho drop in pricon, thouijh from 30 ftiinns wc dropped 
to IC .innn'i. IVoplo mimt Imy clolh wlmtcvcr the price is. You cannot possibly sell 
more than what the people require. Oiir contention is that the Indian people were 
very well .able to pay 31 annas or the corresponding price for the imported cloth wliioh 
is 3 annas higher. 

Q. Were they well able to do that 7 

Nobody is wilting to pay n larger amount. But they were capable. 

Q, If that was the ease, why did 1 .spend an extremely .strenuous M months in Bombay 
m.iUiu!’ .StaiKlard cloth 7 It was because they were not able to pay 31 annas. 

A. Not in 1021. 

Q. It was iniS.lt). <■ 

A. I'ven Rupjmsing you leave 1020 alone and take 1021, the average rate of cloth in 
1021 w.as 20 annas’ Them were .shorter imports osving to the svnr. 

A. Sir X, X, tl’n'lia. — ^Then' was no cloth nvnil.able. 

A. .Vr. C\ X, H’o /in. —What 1 wish to bring to j'our attention is that the increase of 
1 1 percent, forms a very small part of the variation to which cloth is liable owing to the 
variation in cotton. 

Q. 1 quite agree, Mr. Wadin. The point to which wc got to this morning was wlictlicr 
seme other f.ietor might not upset the whole calculation based on an additional import 
iluty of 13 per cent. If tbe margin is so sm.all, .s.ay one anna a pound, the whole scheme 
might he up-et by some rarintion other than n duty. 

.-\. Kverybody in the worlil is .striving to work ns economically ns ho can, and one 
anna spre.ad over a few means n very large amount in the total. I should like to 
mention that 1 have seen n cns(> in which a firm which made n jirofit of about £4 millions 
estimateil tliat if they nMluced their price by half an nnna nn ounce they got a loss. 
The iliilcmnce is in the nggivgal'', whether it is one niinn or half nn nnnn. 

A. .Vr. .Vo/y. — 1 am not sure whether I quite catch your point. But in any case this 
ndv.intage of 13 per cent, will remain, whatever happens. Assuming that nn additional 
import duty of 13 per cent, is levied, that advantage will be with us whatever happens. 

Q. The price of your cloth will be raised to that extent 7 

A, Or by ehi'eking imports, by re.slricting imports. 

Q. That would have the rame ellect 7 

A. Itelatively the ailv.antage now enjoyed by one country would vanish and therefore 
the competition of th.at country would certainly be restricted. That would bo n distinct 
advantage, whatever come.s. 

Q. You would then come to the large quc.stion of internal competition between the 
mills 7 

A. Then we woiiM be face to face with our own competition. Wo will not bo faced 
with comjietilion from outside. 

Q. In ri'garrl to Quc.stion 1 12, if .Japan cannot sell in India, there will consequently 
be keener comix-tition in foreign markets? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Your view is that even so you will be in n better position to meet that competition 7 

A. If then' is bigger consumption, wc can. 

Q. 1 take it that you consider that your remarks that nn increase of dut j’ on imported 
yarn to l.S per cent, w-auld have no prejudicial effect on the hnndloom industry are homo 
out by this Table l.'i on ]inge SO, which shows that imports of foreign yarn has gone up 
in n'cent years in siiitc of the incn*n.'e in duty 7 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Suhhit Ilao. — I shall just dispose of the question of export bounties and oomo to 
import duties. We shall not talk about the depreciation of exchnngo or appreciation 
of exchange and the elTect on export Wnrket.s nut only cxnmino your proiiosnls ns to 
how you want to get the bounty. In the first place, do you want n bounty on the total 
exports or on any one kind of export 7 You propose in your reply to question 103 nn 
export bounty to develop new markets and extend old ones. Is it your proposal 
that you want nn export bounty on tho total exports or on any specific lines of 
exports 7 You snj’ you have lost certain markets and you avnnt to eapturcthem again 
and got now markets and for that purpose you want nn export bounty. May I know how 
you want to got it, in what shape V On total exports, on spooifio linos or on exports to 
pertain countries 7 

A. On exports to certain countries nt so much per bale. 

Q. All your markets or any specific markets 7 Have you any markets specially in view 7 

A. All tho markets. 

V 420— 17a 
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Q. Have yon any idea of the amonnt of bonnLy yon Trant ? Eatn vcn rivc*' th=> 
matter anv conadeiation ? * * — 

A. Xo. ' 

Q . Tt is a mere proposal to be discnssed later on more fnllv I 
A. Yes. 

Q. XoTT in regard to import duties, in the Srst place yon have not said anrildrs abont 
the rate yon trant as a set-o5 against depreciation. Yon propose S T>er cent, cn acccnnt 
of exchange and 5 per cent, on acconnt of double shift. Host much do yon rsnoDse fcr 
the third dimcnlty, the depreciation charges J 
A. YomriDsee, Sir, in ansrrertothe special question on page 32. Tresav 41 rer 
cent. * - - . - * 

Q. XoTT as regards the first 13 per cent.. I assxnne that it is based noon the cirerence 
betmeen the advantage in proanction in the Trinian and in the Jaranese millsl 
A. We have given the reasoi^ n-hy we have tahen that S per cat. on the exchange 
question. 

Q. But there are certain figures given, in the first place, in your statement andseccndh- 
in the answers regarding the rdative costs oi prodcction. Am I to understand that the 
13 per cent, is based upon the diSersnee in prices of Truiisn goods and the competing 
Japanese goods as given in your statements ? 

A. They have nothing to do with it. Ont of the 13 per cent, we put dottn S per cent, 
for exchange. That figure we have worhed out is on the basis of 16 per cent, dinerence 
in the exchange and as the .Japanrae have to tahe their cotton from here which forms 50 
per cent, of tfie value, we have reduced it down to half. 

Q. Therefore, it is not a question of relative difieiences in costs ; but something 
modified ? 

A. Xo, Sir. It is entirely an exchange question. It-has nothing to do vritb costs. 

Q. Then how does the competition come in between the two, if it is not the einerence 
in prices ? 

A- IKfierenees in prices due to the exchange. 

Q. Therefore the final result is a diSerence in prices. Goods are delivered at the Indiau 
ports at certain prices before the import duty Is levied, and you imve got your cr-godotra 
costs. I assume there is some dinereuce between the two, which operates against the 
TTiiiia-n producers just now. The dinerence in the exchange and owing to double shifts, — 
does it amount to 13 per cent. 5 
A- That is what we have diown. 

Q. So far as I can see from your figures, it is not completely bcme out. If you wiil 

Mndlv f n r i i to your answers on page 34 and take column 10 

A- That particnlar statement certain TniTTs have submitted and we have put it before 
yon. 

Q. After all, we have got to go by the data you have given- You have got to show 
that the prices oi goods delivered at the Indian seaports are lower than the prices of 
goods of Indian production er-godown by a certain percentage which is a measure of the 
drawbacks you are now labourinx under and this Table is the one we have got to go by. 
And so far as I can see, the cost per piece given here in column 10 and the nett c. :. f. 
price given in column 15' do not differ by 13 per cent. You wiH ffnd yourselves ihai 
in some cases the cost per piece in the TnoiaTi mills — in three items — is lower than the 
import prices (Sth, 9th and 11th items). The Tmi^an cost in these three items is lower 
than the nett c. L f. prices oi Japanrae goods. 

A- That is the Indian cost without raking depredation and everything else. 

Q. I can only go on the figures you have given us. 

A. Column 10 is the actual cost without takiug into account any charges for depredation 
or income-tax, etc. That is the actual cost. You take column 11. 

Q. That is your cr-godown price, column 11, and not column 10 i 
A. Yes, if you allow for depreciation, etc. 

Q. Does column 11 include depreciation only or profits also ? 

A. Profits at the rate of one anna. 

A. Hr. Gcddts . — The Japanese c, L f. price presumably includes profits. 

Q. It does, so that if you take columns 11 and 15 it will work out between 10 and 15 
per cent., so that these fisuies are based upon differences between your selling prtce anu- 
the Japanese seUlns price ? 

A- t^at ought to be our selling price. 
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Q. Wiint you ought to recover nnd whnt you ennnot on Account of the Japancso prices 
being low 7 

A. Sir A*. A’, irnrfio. — A mill like mine working rconomicnlly, ennnot make more thnn 
•t per cent. 

Q. Any wny it is n price thnt you would not cnll iinnnturnl. 

A. It will pny our expenses nnd give us n little mnrgin. 

tj. In thnt case you wnnt to recover thnt price nnd do you think thnt if 5’our proposnls 
nrc carried out, they will give you Hint price 7 Tlic duty of 1.1 per cent, or 17J per cent, 
thnt you propose now will give or is cnlculnted to give you the price j’ou hnve given in 
column 1 1 7 

A. It will be very much nnrrowed down if we do not get the full ndvnnlnge. 

Q. You hope thnt if the duty be imposed the prices will come to this level, so ns to give 
you, not even exorbiinnt, but n decent mnrgin, nnd these prices nro not now obtnined by 
vou bv nnv means 7 
A. Yes.' 

Q. 1 wnnt to know what you hope to obtain bj* protection. Do j'ou hope to obtain the 
prices given in column 1 1 7 

A. Xo: I would not say that. We mny get the prices mentioned in column II or wo 
may not. 

Q. Hut what is it you desire 7 

.■\. \Ve Would tlcsirc n ilccctit mnrgin. Tins only gives you 4 or /> per cent. Wo desire 
n margin of 10 or l.T per cent. 

Q. You w.mt to get at least this nnd more if possible 7 

.\. Yes, on the prf-ent basis of cotton nnd on the present basis of working costs ; thnt 
i» the idea. 

Q. Hut on the ptv«ent basis if these prices were obtnined you will not lose 7 And the 
prices now ruling in the market nre not eqtinl to these 7 
A. .''ince the preparation of this Apfiendix, column 12 hns gone dotni in prices ngnin. 
That is the ,lapane«e selling price. 

Q. How do<-s it affi-cl your selling price 7 

Then the t’. 1. r. will Ik- less. The comp.nrison hns gone worse for us. 

Q. Therefore you wnnt mori' protection ; but these prices you have given in column 1 1 
nrc adequate 7 

A. .‘since this statement wns prepared, the prices in the market nro less, 
y. I ri'fcr to your selling prices. Hegnrding the difference between the Japanese price 
nnd the price you wnnt to get, I nsk you whether the dilTercnce is cqunl to the nraount 
of prot<-ction 7 Your point is, you wnnt more protection beenuse the .Tnpnncse prices 
have gone tlown so thnt 12 per cent, would not give you this dilTercnce. In nny case 
you want to get this price ns n minimum 7 Otherwise you will lose 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore the jiresent innrkct prices nro much liclow the prices you hope to get 
which are bv no means exorbitant 7 Is it not so 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Tlic next point is, if you impose this 13 per cent, dutj’, whnt kind of duty do you 
want 7 Do you want it to be general or on nny one country 7 
A. Tliat is what the TnriH Hoard will have to recommend. 

Q. Do you wnnt n gcncrnl duty or n duty on one country or ns you saj’ in reply to the 
special (jueslion, do you want n •• heavy duty on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, 
n moderate duty on medium classes of goods nnd low rntc of duty, or the present rate, 
on higher counts "7 
A. Thnt Ls the nllcrnntivo suggestion. 

Q. Tliercfore you wnnt specific duties 7 

A. If you hnve specific duties, then it will be much heavier. But if you wnnt to hnve 
one single all-round duty, then wo nsk for 13 per cent. 

Q. So the alternatives arc nn all-round 13 per cent. duty. 

A. Or a sliding scale ns wo hnve answered in special question I, 

Q. But you have not given the rates there. 

A. They ore to be worked out. 

Q, Whnt nro your proposnls 7 Is it to bo an a f valorem duty 7 
A. No. Ad valorem won’t do. It will have to bo fixed on the same lines as the 
Japancso do. 



Q. Ton Tvant a specific dn^ on each ponnd of cloth at so mnch ; and that -will acniT 
to all coimtries, irrespective of the source of import ? " * 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ton said some time ago, and the main contention has been, that the competimr goods 
are mostly from one conntiy. That -was the harden of the song till nov ; and therefore 
whether ^yon put 13 per cent, duty on goods from Japan alone or make it a specific duty 
on the different lines of goods that come mostly from Japan, the effect will be to onstj let 
ns say, the Japanese goods ? Therefore, there -will be reduction of imports oi the 
kind of goods that now compete -with your production. That is your purpose. Whether 
yon call it a duty on goods from Japan alone or on all such goods that come in the main 
from Japan, the net purpose is and the result -nill be, if the duty is sufficiently likh, 
to exclude those goods from India ? * . ' 

A. That is the nature of ail protection. 

Q. And what now trill be the effect on prices 5 Will they rise or trill they not rise ! 
Will the prices of that commodity or that kind of cotton cloth rise or not rise ? 

A. Jfr. Geddis. — We answer that in question 106. 

A. Sir A. A. Wadia. — We do not expect the rise to follow in accordance with the 
duty. It is given in answer to question 108. 

Q. You are saving on the other side that even the prices you have given in your Table I 
■will not cover the workiag expenses of a number of mills.’ Therefcue, if the prices are 
not adequate even for that purpose, where is the help to the majority of the Indian mills ? 

A. It is beyond me. I caimot follow you. Sir. 

Q. You -want protection in order to save the Indian mill industry from tbe price reduc- 
ing competition of the foreign goods ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the foreign goods are kept ont, the result must be either the prices rise to the 
level you expect or they do not rise. If they rise, somebody has to pay. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^They may rise to some erfent, not to the whole leveL 

Q. But the question is if they rise by 13 per cent., -will the result be that you get then 
an adequate price or even then only that some of the best mills get part of what they 
want ? If they do not rise even by 13 per cent., the result will be they -will not get even 
a part of what they want. Then where is the benefit to the Indian industry ? 

A. Sir 2s. A. Wadia, — ^There is some protection. 

Q. But is the amount of protection asked an adequate remedy ? 

A. Mr. Gsddis. — Say one or two per cent. 

Q. But is the return or the measure worth consideration if it does not give you any 
relief worth the trouble ? 

A. Surely it -will benefit us. It -will help us to some extent. 

Q. But is it adequate ? 

A, I think -we discussed that question already very thoroughly. 

A. Sir 22. AT. Wadia. — ^These are theoretical questions. 

Q. These are questions of real importance. The Legislature after all has got to settle 
the point and unless we state clearly what the proposals are and what their economic 
effects are, it -will not look at onr report- I want to know what you desire and what 
you propose. 

A VTe would like to get the prices up to the level mentioned in column 11 of 
Table I. 

Q. Yon want to come to that level in column 11 ? And you yourself say that 13 per 
cent, duty will not give you that rise. 

A- In some cases it wiil and in some it -will not. 

Q. Then in that case if it does not give yon the full measure that you desire, what is the 
benefit the Indian Industry gets ? 

A. Mr. GeddU. — That is a matter of conjecture surely. That can only be guessed. 

President. — ^Yr. Geddis, the steel industry managed to work out very accurately an 
estimate of the dutyrequired- 

A. It was a very much easier Job for them. 

Q. But at any rate it has got to be done. 

A- Sir A". A*. IFfljffa. — There are many permutations and combinations. 

Afr. Sabba Bao. — It is argued by some that protection might even lower the prices Md 
not raise them. Air. J. A. tVadia argued to that effect before the Fiscal Commission. He 
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said that tho result mil bo an tnulno impetus \rhick would bring in more people, more 
capital and more plant and machinery and that ultimately you might overdo tho thing. 
There might lie over product ion ns a result of protcotion. Wo want to know therefore 
what will be tho result. 

A. .Sir iV. iri7(fi‘n.— If his theory is correct, it will take 20 years before we can 
prodneo all tho requirements of India. We have to build more mills. Wo have to 
shut, out everybody else and then this result will take place. It may take 20 
ye.ars or oven more. 

Q. You say that the prices will not rise in corrcapondcnco with tho additional duty. 
In that ease,' the benent is to bo measured only by a small rise which will benefit only 
some of the mills. 

A. It ought to benefit every mill. 

Q. Ilut not to the extent of the relief they want now ; only a small portion. 

A. It will malerially reduce our losses and help us to a great extent. 

Q. The point to bo np])rniscd is the relative advantage, the relief to bo given to the 
industry and the burden on the consumer, and you assess it at one anna per head for about 
SO per cent, of tlic population. What will be the money value of that ? It comes to about 
2J crores. 

A. Sir A*. A^ irodi'n. — That is exactly what we worked out. It works out again at 
the same figure. 

Q. That, protection though it may not double the price will raise tho price sufficiently 
to give you some relief, not all the relief, against competition. This is on the assumption 
that the foreign goods are kept out. 

.•\. Not neoess.arily. Their price level is goirig up. 

A. Mr. OfdiUx . — ^Their selling price wilt have to be increased. 

Q. Ky the amount of the duty or part of it J 

A. Sir A’. A\ irnrfia. — Uy tho full duty. 

Q. That depends on their adjustments ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think that, ts the conclusion, that the now duty is not calculated to raise prices 
t o t he full extent and t hcreforo it will not benefit tho industry to that extent. 

A. Not tothe extent of 13 percent. 

Q. No, but there will bo a rise in prioc.s ns the result of this duty 7 

A. Supposing nil the other factors remained equal. 

Q. Of course ; we are merely calculating now tho effects of tho duty. 

Prc/ridcnl, — ^That is the assumption on which wo have to work throughout. 

Mr. Siihha lino . — A heavy fall m cotton prices might upset it. But that is not 
the point. 

Would you kindly explain t his diflcrenco between your selling price and the Japanese 
jirice in the baxanr 7 These selling prices are lower than tho Japanese prices. In tho case 
of three items your selling price is lower ? 

A. Sir N. A’. Warlia . — It is because in drills we are on a par. 

Q. In the case of three items you are already in a position to undersell tho Japanese 7 • 

A. Not undersell. This is tho bare price. 

President. — To what do you attribute tho fact that you are able to hold your own in 
this 7 

A. It is only in drills. That is only for tho present because the exchange 
is coming up. 

Q. How is it that j’on are in a better position in regard to those items. In coarser 
counts you are better able to hold j'our own 7 

A. Yes, one of them is SOs. 

Q. Your selling price there is less 7 

A. That may be, but I have discovered this. I havo put in certain cloths even ' 
at a loss in tho market, for instance drills. The moment I put them on the market, 
down they came to one rupee straight away. Tho moment our mills enter into 
competition they drop tho prices heavily. 

A. ilfr. Saklatvala, — ^Tho same happened with the abolition of the Excise duty. 
Tile Japanese prices dropiicd. 

A. Sir N. N Wadia. — ^Theso were the bazaar prices. I got the samples of cloth and 
worked it out. But suppose I put tho same cloth in quantities on the market the price 
wiil drop heavily against us. 
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■ Saja Hart Kishan Ka\U.—l will just go back to Question 97 for a minute. Have yoii 
any idea of what your proposal to abolish the companies super- tax ■will mean ? The total 
super-tax at present is 6 crores and 17 lakhs. 

A. SirN, N. Wadia. — l^ot income- tax ? 

Q. ITo, super- tax. If it is abolished in the case of the cotton industrvi it will have to 
be for all ? 

A. We have not got separate figures. We will get them for you, but I t.tiinl- 
that IS the total super-tax. I think the companies super-tax does not come to 
more than one-fourth of that. 

• Q. You mean a crore and a half 7 

A. I should not think even that. It is difficult to say, but we will look it up. 

Q. in regard to Question 104, 1 assume that you favour the alternative (c), that is, you 
want the duty to be put on yarn of certain counts and cloth of certain qualities and that 
this is up to 40s count of yam and on cloth manufactured from yam of 40s count and 
under. . Do I understand you rightly ? 

A. I didn’t quite follow you. 

Q. In question 104 there are three alternatives given. Do I understand from the 
answer that you favour the altemativo(c) ?. 

A. We have not said so. 

- Q. I want to understand what you say 

A. I gave the answer to the President’s question on this point and I quoted a 
paragraph, paragraph 16, to show you that when you come to specify certain counts, 
the point comes where substitution takes place. 

Q. That is what I am driving at. I want to know whether you are in favour of the 
alternative (c) 7 

A. I do not Imow whether it is practical. It is very difficult for the Customs 
authorities to work it out. 

Q. Then you are not favouring it 7 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — We won’t say that. We must go carefully into that. 

Q. If you are favouring that, we want to Imow how it m to be done 7 
A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^We have given you alternative methods in answer to 
special question No. 1. 

Q. You want a heavy duty on low counts, a moderate duty on medium counts and a 
low duty on higher counts 7 We want you to draw the line between medium and high 
counts 7 

A. Coarse up to 24s and medium up to 40s. 

Q. In order to get at 403, would you have to fix the limit at 40s or 42s 7 
A. 40s or 428. When you fix 42s they would bring 44s in. There is always a 
difficulty. 

Q. We saw 42s being manufactured in some of the mills and we discussed this question 
■ In order to protect 40a is it necessary to draw the line slightly higher'or would it suffice 
to have it at 40s 7 

A. 42s would be better ; 44s woidd be better still. 

* Q. 46s is probably still better ! . . • . . 

Now, as regards the rise in prices it is obvious that there will be a rise in price if the 

protective duty is put on. You anticipate a rise of about 6 per cent, in any case 7 
A. It is very difficult to say what will be the rise. The whole thing depends on the 
law of supply and demand, and the markets are very very funny. We cannot empha- 
tically say how the rise will take place. 

Q. Would it not be ordinarily limited by the margin at which foreign cloth could be 
sold inspite of the import duty 7 

A. Yes, provided they do not dump, as'Mr. Snbba Bao suggested. 

Mr. Svbba Sao. — ^Ihat will happen even with a 26 per cent, duty, 

Baja Hari Kishan Kattl. — ^We leave alone the question of dumping. Would not the 
rise be limited by the margin at which the foreign countries could import cloth in spito 
of the duty 7 ' 

A, Some kinds of cloth, to a certain extent. 

Q. It would mean ultimately 3 per cent. 7 
A. Not necessarily. 

Q, You think it will be less. Do you think it will be 6 or 7 per cent. 7 
A. It may be less. It may be less than 6. 
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Q. So Uinl, it will prolmbly lx* hy the prico nt whirli comj>ptinp cotintricw 

can Poll their ROod'< horn? • . . 

A. Suppose it pays .Inpan to mnhn n profit in the olnlh whioh it rollsi for other 
ninrkelP. Tlieii thev can nllonl to Pneriliee (or the Iniliati innriiel nml keep our jiriee.i 
low to pet rill o( their FurplviH Ftoek. UememWr that they are workinp purpo-ely two 
sliifts. Tliey have to p't rid of the extra pupply of eloth. It would pay them to 
dump it even nt n Ios:p to keep their luill'i workinp. 

Q. Therefore the ri'e in price in repulatcd inninly hy tli" price at whieh foreign cloth 
can Ik> Fold } 

A. Ip dumped and Fold. Not " can W.*’ “ fan " meaiiH tlu-y ran do with profit. 
They will fell. 


Q. ‘‘Ip sold*' 1 

Then ppaiii, they are exporting rott«n from hen*. Prohahly they will want to 
pet money here to hiiy their eollon and they might Fell it or diimji it for their cotton. 
There are a great many other con''iderntion'< nho aflet ting the whole quc’.tion. 

Q. Mr. f. N. Wadia paid that there !•! no pov-ihility of making further economica. 
So, an import duty which will I'nahle you to t.ahe tlw pric<* hy alxiut ft jK-r cent, will 
not Ih* of sunicient'uFc. One cannot under-.t.and how it will eiinhle you to ptand on your 
own legs. If your contention were that a fi |>er cent, ri'-e in price coupled with cert.ain 
economies effected in the pn"ent ro't of pitsdiietion would enahle yon to ht.and on 
your own lees, it would have lavn difierent. 

A. The whole position na we le*' it i' that our eoiniK-lilora will handieapjx'd to a 
certain extent and t<i that extent we will pet relief. 


Prr^idrnt, — The point is this. H thi" is all the relief (hat yon get, the weaker mills 
w'ill liavr- to go ont. They eannol go on. We worked out tliis morning that even if 
you get 111 j*er rent. prot<etiou it would only enahle the Itnmhay nnIN to make even 
money. 1“ jx'reeiit. might give them n very Mnnll margin, K1 jmt rent, pimply enahleS 
the wliole of the Itomhay India to get hack to n state of ei|nilihrinni. Therefore it is 
ohvions that that .amount of protection is not puflieienl to keep the weaker mill.s alive. 
They must go out. Isn't that i o ? 

A. We eotin.' with a hunihle is’litioii. Hut you have the example of Oreat 
llritain Indore you. Ureat llrit.aiii from no duty iii rcriain cases went np to 
.'ill jKT cent, 

A. -Ifr. .Vofi/. — I would like once again to jwnnt out that we are not 
asking that oiir hfscs rhuuld l>e converted Into profits nr that our weaker millp 
should Ik* set upon their legs. .All that we are asking is for fair eonditions, for fair com* 
jx tition. Therefore so far ns our demands go they an* only confined to that aspect of 
the ijiu'stion, namely, tlint we should lx* put on a jiosition of ei|n!ility with eonnieling 
countries. As to whether that is adequate enough for weaker mills or not is a point 
which we have not dwelt upon, for the simple re.asoii that tlmt is not thu basis of onr 
demand. 

Q. It is a good thing to have your point rlenr nt any rale, Mr. Mody. 

Ilaja //(in' Kiffian J\aul. — In Question 1 10 you do not deny that there was a ri.so of 
prices Puhseqiicnt to the imposition of the 11 percent, duty. 

A. .Vi'r.Y. .Y. irndirt. — Colton was falling all the lime. 

Q. And yet the price of cloth rose J In March lOlM the duty was imposed and tho 
price of cloth rose in April, May, .lune, .lulv, in fact for seventeen months. It began 
to (all in fsejdemlx’r lll-l!. 

A. Mr, Gfddi's,— How does tlial compare with the price of cotton 7 

A. iSirA’. A’. H’orfia,— Iluttakothonext table, on page 101. Cotton had gone up 
again. 

Q. Immediately after tho introduction of tho duly in March 11121 the prico of cloth 
rose ? ' 

A. Early in ltl21 tho prico was below tbo average. It ia the average for tho whole year 
we hove given. 

Q. So you do not know when tho prico began to riso 7 

A. About March, I think. 

Q. Hut it coincides with tho imposition of tho diit 3 ' 7 

A. I will look it up. 

A. Mr. Ocddii. — Wo can givo you tho prico of cotton in 1921. It started to rise 
from March. On page 17 of our original statoment wo have given tho figures month 
by month. 
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Mr. Majmudar. ^Ih the total cost of a pound of cloth we have been tafeine 
60 per cent, as the cost due to cotton and 60 per cent, due to the cost of manufacture. 

A. Sir N.N. Wadia. It varies on page 27 in the original statement that varies 
very much. When the cost of cotton is high the percentage rises over 60 It was at 
one time as high as 60 per cent. 

Q. The cost of clean cotton at present would come to about 8 annas. The cost of 
manufacture is also 8 annas. In the case of Japan, as labur is more efficient perhaps 
the costs will work out in the proportion of 60 to 40. That would be on the basis of 
20 per cent, more efficient labour. 

A. Only 10 per cent. Or, would you reduce it from the cost of cotton also ? 

Q. No. If you take 60 per cent, as the cost of manufacture in India and reduce 20 
per cent, out of that, it gives you 40 per cent, as the cost of manfaoture in Japan ? 

A. Yes, that will be about that. 

Q. Then we take the import duty. When the import duty is 11 per cent. Japan 
might afford to pay Rs. 11 out of Rs. 40 which is the cost of manufacture, which works 
out to nearly 27 per cent, of the cost of manufacture. 

A. In a separate column we have added it. So, you cannot deduct it from the 
40 per cent. 

Q. I am just trying to show that with 11 per cent, duty, Japan miaht be able 
to sell cloth by sacrificing the overhead charges whereas when the duty is put up to 24 
per cent, as you are asking for, it would be impossible for Japan to sell cloth in India 
merely by sacrificing overhead charges. That is what I want to show yon. 

A. It would be more difficult for them. 

Q. I want to see whether these figures would bear out my conclusions. When they 
are paying 11 per cent, duty on Rs. 100 worth of cloth, that will mean 27 per cent, 
oh 40. If the duty is raised to 24 per cent, it will mean 60 per cent, of the manufacturing 
costs. 

A. What has the manfacturing cost got to do with the duty '? 

President. — I didn’t quite follow you, Mr. Majmudar. You had better start from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^We will take 100 pounds of cloth costing Re. 1 per lb. 
The total cost is Rs. 100. The sale price of Japanese cloth also will be Rs. 100. 
Rs. 60 out of that we have worked out to be the cost due to cotton. 

A. Rs. 60. 

Q. That was for India. As we are giving Japan an advantage of 20 per cent, higher 
efficiency in labour their cost of manufacture comes down to that extent. Take Rs. 100 
worth of cloth of Indian mills and Rs. 100 worth of cloth of Japanese mills. In India 
Rs. 60 will be the cost of cotton and Rs. 60 the cost of manufacture. In Japan Rs. 60 is 
the cost of cotton and Rs. 40 the cost of manufacture. 

A. Your percentage is wrong. You have taken 20 Yen 

President. — 9' 6 as against 10. It is near enough. You are taking 95, Mr. Majmudar 
is taking 100. I 

Mr. MajtAudar. — ^I am referring to the cost of production. I am reduciug the 
cost of production as the labour is more efficient. 

A. You put 60 for cotton ? That includes double freight. 

Q. So far as cotton is concerned Japan cannot reduce the price of cloth by sacrificing 
the price of cotton because Japan has to pay for cotton. Japan can pay the duty out of 
the cost of manufacture and Rs. 40 is the cost of manufacture to Japan. Now, if Japan 
has to payRs. 11 on Rs. 100 worth of cloth, it means that out of Rs. 40, the cost of 
manufacture, Japan has to sacrifice only Rs. 1 1 which works out to nearly 27 per cent. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^But is there not a fallacy in it ? You have taken the same quan- 
tity of cloth produced from Rs. 60 worth of cotton in Japan and Rs. 60 worth of cotton 
in India. You must take the same quantities. I quite agree that it might work out in 
the same way but it is not a quite correct calculation. I would like to work it out with 
Mr. Majmudar. 

President.— Yes, I think it had better be worked out. The corrected figures are as 
shown in Annexure E. 

Mr. Sttbba Rao.— You cannot pay the higher duty out of your overhead charges 
because beyond a certain point you will lose. That will give more elbow for Indian 

firms to put up their prices ; so the price may rise to the full 13 per cent. That is whas i 
was trying to bring out. 
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A. Jll'r. Moiy. — Or they may find it very difficult to put down goods. 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia. — They may sacrifice 6 per cent, more here. 

Mr. Majmadnr. — The percentage oomoh to nearly 60. Instead of 60 per cent, it may 
come to 65. But all the same 

President. — think what Mr. Maj mudar is trying to find out is what duty would destroy 
the Japanese competition ? 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^Yes. 

The price of piece-goods went down in 1923 April to 20 annas per pound and the conse- 
quence was that the consumption increased in 1924-25. The price again increased in 
1924, again dropped down in 1925 and the price for 1925 was lower than the price in 
1923-24. At present the prices are lower than the 1 923 level and still the consumption 
has not increased materiall}' ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — Consumption has increased. If you look at table 16 on 
page 80 you ivill see that the consumption has gone up. 

Q. In 1925-26 It has been reduced although the price went down ? 

President. — ^Mr. Majmudar’s point is that there is a lag between reduction in price 
and the elfect on consumption. 

A. On page 80 of the statement if you total the last two columns you will see that 
the consumption has increased. 

Mr. Majmudar. — The same figures are brought in here on page 27. Consumption 
has not increased in 1925-26 although the price has gone down, 

A. The trouble is one is for the year ending December and the other for the year 
ending March. 

Q. On page 27 of your reply the total quantity of goods consumed in India is given. 

A. Air. Alaloney. — ^It is 1924-25. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^In table 16 the last figure ought to be 1924-25. 

Mr. Majmudar. — On pages 98-99 of your statement you have given the current prices 
of long cloth. If you look for March 1926 you will find that they are much lower than the 
prices of 1924-25. 

A. There may be some other causes. I suppose the Professor will be able to tell you 
that, Sir. These are all theories which do not come out in practice. 

(6) Other suggestions 

President. — ^We now come to other suggestions. The first question is in regard to the 
export duty on cotton. Do individual members of the association propose to say 
anything about that here ? ' 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^I think it would be better, if there is any difference that -we express 
our opinion individually when the costs of production are examined ? 

Q. We only propose to examine you in connection with individuals mills in regard 
specifically to the cost of production. 

' A. Witnesses for the Association won’t go beyond the printed replies. 

Q. You prefer to leave it as it is here ? 

- A. Yes. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^The only thing I would like to remark is that there is an export 
duty on Chinese cotton going to Japan. You might make a note of that. According 
to the statement of the Japanese themselves before the Fiscal Commission, there is a 
ddty of 10 per cent, on the export of cotton from China to Japan. 

Q. Well then, we have nothing to ask on that point. I may remark before passing 
on to question 118, the question of banking facilities that the Millowner’s Association 
fully realise the difficulties in which the Tariff Board are placed in regard to this 
question of export duty on cotton by the fact that their opinions are divided. 

A. I do not think. Sir, they arc divided as to the effect of an export duty, how it 
would help them in the foreign markets. What they are not unanimous about is 
what effect it will have on the cultivators. But if an export duty on cotton is placed 
on Japan it will be the finest thing as far as the mills are concerned, because it will 
enable us better to compete with the Japanese in foreign markets as well as in our 
home markets. Therefore we prefer it to that extent and we are unanimous in that 
opinion. 

Q. In regard to the question of banking facilities, there are just two points which 
should like to clear up. As regards the facilities to cultivators, there is nothing to be 
said. -The Association’s views there represent everybody’s views The more co-operative 
banks there are the better. 

A. It is practically on the same lines that were put forward in the Cotton 
Committee’s report. 
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Q. As regM^ dealers, exporters and jaitLavralas, you sav that advances micht be 
g.ven up to 90^ per cent, of the value of cotton held. I understand that the svstem is 
that they are given npto 70 per cent. Is that so ? 

A. J/r. Sal/jt/irala.— Yes;' as InT&s I know they are girea facilities upfo 70 per cent, 
A. Sir A. A*. Wadia, — I understand that is the usual figure. 

Q. Don’t you think that is reasonable enough, considering the difference in the condi- 
tions of the tu-o conntiies ? ~ ■ 

A. Sir A". A". Wadia. — I do not see irhy they should not be given to a higher extent. 

Q. It is surely a question of espediencj-. I have no doubt that if the banks thoushfe 
that SO or 75 per cent, iras a safe margin, they srould be prepared to go up to that. 

A. They might give it according to the creddt of the dealer to a higher extent. 

Q- Don’t they make any difference in individual cases ? 

A. Some do and some do not. 

Q. Ton say in the third part of your reply to that question, “ loans are only granted 
to mills upon the dual security of the mill and the managing agents ”, Is it not due to 
the fact that the mills -vrillnot hypothecate stocks to the banks'? Thev sav "our name 

is sufScient” 

A. Jfr. Geddis. — I think not. ATany mills hypothecate. 

Q. Even when thev hvnothecate their stocfa, do the banks still insist on dual securitv ’ 
A. Yes. 

A. Air. Sal-lafrala. — ^I am afraid that the system prevalent in Calcutta and other 
mofussil places is, the security of the agents is not required if the stocks are hypotho: 
cated and on that basis we are taking loans from the Imperial Bank for the Tagpnr 
mills. It is the mUlowners here who do not like to hypothecate. We have been told 
that if we hypothecate the dual security is not required, though our own case is a 
special case. 

Q. What is your experience of the Imperial Bank, Air. Saklatvala ? 

A. In Nagpur we have a ^stem of overfraft by which they give ns as much monevas 
we require on a certain basis of hypothecation of our goods.* 

Q. Hypothecation simply ? 

A. Yes and in Bombay mills the general practice is getting a loan on the mills signature 
and the Agent’s signature without hypothecation. In my own case, Tatas, which is not 
financially a strong mill, we have got hypothecation. jBut it is a special case. 

Q. You say your experience is that banks are not willing to advance money on one 
signatiue plus hypothecation. 

'a. Sir A'. A*. iTudia . — We do not say that. 

Q. I am asking you now ; my information is that the banks are quite willing to 
advance money on one signature plus hypothecation. 

A. J£r. Geddis. — That is the mill signature and hypothecation. In some cases they 
do and in some they do not. 

A. Jfr. Saklatrala. — ^That is the common practice in jute mills in Calcutta. 

Q. If .that is so, what complaint is there in regard to the banking facilities ? 

A. 2Ir. Geddis. — ^That may be the Imperial Bank custom. But other banks in many 
cases insist on manasing agent’s signature and hypothecation. 

A. Sir y. y. Wadia.— But why should we have a different system from England? 

Q. The conditions of the two countries are different. It is a question of banking 
expediency. 

^ Jfr. Geddis. — do not think there is any hard and fast rule. Some do insist on 
the agent’s signature and also on hypothecation. 

Q. It seems to me that as regards banking facilities, a good firm has no difficulty. As 
regards a bad firm, one can hardly expect the banks to be otherwise than cautions. 

A. Jfr. SaHatcala. — ^Is it Air. Geddis's point that beyond the Imperial Bank the other 
local banks require hypothecation plus the agent’s 'signature along with the mill 
signature ? 

A. Jfr. Geddis. — I said I did not know what the ImpOTal Bank is doing. Alany 
banks do insist on hypothecation as well as the agent’s signature. 

Q. I believe the Imperial Bank practice is as stated by Air. Saklatvala. I should 
imagine they make no difference between different mills. 

A. Sir y. y. Wadia. — ^The hypothecation business is very inconvenient. I know of 
cases where a bank clerk has’ to come eveiy morning and give out the cotton which 
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fho mill ha-* to Mpp the follon-int’ liny niul doliver ilip rlotli llipy have fold against flio 
money tlioy receive every day. 

A. -Vr. Sahhtvah . — ^You have given charge of your goods to the haul; and the bank 
has got to take certain preeantiojis regarding manipulations. 

A. .^ir .Y. y. irodio. — Hut uhy are tlmynot neecssary in England 7 That is what I 
wish to ask. There are the simn variations tlmre and everything else. 

A. Mr.GrriiliK, — T think. Sir, it Would he quite right to say that, at prerent hanks do 
not give trading fncilili>'s freely to tlm industries and our industry is in that rondition. 

Q. In answer to (}ur«tion 1 Itt. yon say that ‘ the As«oeiation docs not know in what 
directions their organisation for huying and Felling cotild he improved.’ Are there 
no such directinns 7 I uould invite attention to the answer to question 12.1 whieh s.aj's 
• development in the manufacture of printed gowls has not been found possible oax'ing to 
the prohibitive cost of the special machinery required and the scale on which such an 
industry would have to he estuhlished.’ Isnot thataformof organisation avhich suggests 
it'clf to the Millowners' .•\ssoriatioii ns a whole, fir to a large hotly of it. ? 

-•\. Sir S. .V. irndm. — Xo.‘5ir. There are Itvo different questions ns reenrds ]irin(ing. 
The ]io«ition ns far ns I understand it is that the main eosl of printing goods is for copper 
rollers. Unless we had practically a worhl market that is one where the designs were 
used nli over the vi'rhl it would not pay u*. heenuse the fnshinns rliange so rapidly 
that the cos* of copper rollers rannnt he suflietetitly met. We want very much extended 
inark.cts for that purj>o»e. lllock printing hashren •ried anti probably maybe siicecssfnl 
to a certain extent, lint roller printing. 1 am afraid, will not Miecced for some years 
unless we are able to build up our export market*. 

Q. 1« hlnek printing being done at the moment in India 7 

A. Yes ; linnd bloek printing. 

Q. Is .lajian doing mneb in the way of printed goods 7 

A. 1 sawaronpleofsample.sa few"<laj-s ngo ; that is tbefirst timcibavo seen (hem. 

Q. lllock printcil 7 

.\. Yes; block printe<l, 

Mr. .Majmvihtr , — Is Italy developing that trade 7 India take.s a lot of printed goods. 

A. Yes, but the same patterns mn‘t go to all other places. 

Q. What is the cost of copper rollers 7 

A. .Some thousands of pounds. 

Q. The same copper rollers can he sent bark for changing designs. 

A’lr.Y. iY. H'ndin. — Only twice I think. 

Q. Would you not be able to manufacture such a big quantity for one roller thet the 
cost of replacement of the roller would not work to a very big charge on the cloth ? 

A. Yc', if we had a wide market. 

Q. Even if yon take the Indian market into consideration 7 

A. Have you Irictl it in .Sholapiir 7 

Q. We have not tried hut we are thinking of it. 

Prc-fiihnl , — As regards the que.stion of organisation, have the Millowners’ Association 
at any lime considered the possibility of having its own trade agents abroad or even in 
India* 7 

A. If we were millionaire.s wo could afford to send. 

Q. Cannot the inillownera do anything by combination to bring pressure to hear on 
steamer and railway companies 7 

A. I hnvo epokon to ono or two shipping owncra and they have referred tlio matter to 
England. 

Q. In rcganl to Quostion 122, do yon coiiHidcr that Hombay mills pay sufficient 
attention to the Calcutta market 7 I can only say generally tha't in going round theso 
mills I linvo been told by a great ninny gentlemen who worked in them that you could 
do more in that way. Hoes any managing agent over go to Cnlouttn to enquire about 
the needs liimself 7 , 

A. Ono of my partners goes. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. — have been ninny times to Cnlouttn. 

Q. Eor that purpose 7 

A. Other purposes ns well. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — ^In my case, my partner goes for that very purpose 
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Q. Is this a general practice ? We cannot judge from individual cases. Is it a general 
practice 7 

A. Mr, SaUalvala . — ^I do not tlmk it is a fair comment. We have travelling agents and 
the agents go round all these districts and we are doing everything to explore the markets 
to the best of our ability. Weareontheapofeverytime. 

Q. The only point is that it does seems to me to make a difference if the head of the 
firm goes round occasionally. 

A I have been there last year and the year before and I have made a point always of 
visiting the shop and going round the city. Beyond my own exertions, we have travelling 
agents and we have our own shops there. 

Q. I can only mention that as a criticism which has been mentioned to me many time 
ever since I had any connection with cloth. '' 

A I think you saw many of my shops in Calcutta. 

Q But we cannot generalise from particular instances. I want to know whether 
you consider on the whole that more might not be done to study the requirements of 
the Calcutta market. ^ 

A. Mr. Ifody.— Many mills have got their own shops distributed in all important 
centres in India and thereby they are kept in touch with the requirements in other 
markets to a very considerable extent, eyen where agents do not pay personal visits. 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia . — ^We receive manyineces of advice from labour gentlemen such 
as Mr. Joshi and others. We receive many disinterested pieces of advice. All I say is 
that if we do not go and shake hands- with every workmen, — there are 5,800 in my 
mill, — it does not mean that we are not doing everything. These disinterested pieces of 
advice are somewhat hard to comply with. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — There is an association in Lancashire called the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners and then there is the Calico Printers Association. There is a 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners in each centre of the cotton industry and it has its 
own association and a great number of mills are members. 

President . — ^Do these associations do anything for their constituents which yon do 
not 7 Have they any research committees or anything of that kind 7 

A. ifr.Jfoloney.— Not directly, they give contributions to the national research 
institute and special research institutes instituted by Government. But they do not 
do their own research work. 

Q. There is no research work being done on behalf of the cotton industry in England 
except through the ordinary Government Department, nothing by the cotton industry 
itself 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — Sir Edward Lee has got a research institute. 

Q. That is an individual. What sort of work is done there 7 
A. I am not able to say. 

Q. Is there any chance of Government being able to help in that way 7 
A. I think the research work-in England is merely preliminary at present. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaiil . — As regards Hyderabad Halai tax, is it a fact that Hyderabad 
cotton finds its proper relative price only when it is exported 7 
A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — ^There is only one mill in Hyderabad. • 

Q. And it finds its relative price after it has paid the export duty. That is, its price 
inside Hyderabad State is the outside price less the export duty. That is, the export 
duty has to be paid by the grower. It comes out of his pocket 7 
A. The Bombay merchants when they buy the cotton calculate that. - 

Q, They pay the relative price and the grower has to pay the duty? 

A. If there were a flourishing cotton industry in Hyderabad, then it would not fall 
on the grower. It is because there is no industry there, it falls on him. 

Q. You say the conditions are not the same as regards the whole of India 7 
A. Mr. Oeddis. — Certa,inly not. 

Q. You suggest an export duty of Bs. 6 a bale which if paid by the grower would moan 
abodt as. 5 a maund on raw unginned cotton or if paid by the exporters, about 3 per 
cent. 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia . — We cannot give an answer to that. 

Q. You are also aware that occasionally the difference in price of Indian cotton and 
American cotton in Indian market is very small 7 
A* It depends on the quality. 



Q. Tlio tliflrrcncp ii nbont ft penny or two-pence. 

A. To-dftv it i-* irf. 

Q. So tlmt ft ron’-idcrnlile rire in tlie price owing to nn export clufj’, which would rniao 
the price to the exporter, would result in the American cotton coming perilously near 
the Indian cotton 7 

A. There nenin the law of rupply nnd demniid comes in. I nm only arguing from nn 
individual point of view, not «in heiialf of the Associntioii, If the export duty is levied 
nnd rott«in ix rold nnd the jirire to the exporter is increased to tlmt extent, he may sub- 
stitute for the time Ix'in;; .American cotton. American cotton, being more in demand, 
will go up automatically in price. Then the demnnd will Iw for Indian cotton nnd so 
on. Thus the circle worl;s round. 

i). Hut it may not go round in the same ({iinnlity or at the same prices. 

.\. Mr. ftfiHi ', — It i't an economic question of which all the facts aro not known nnd 
in rcganl to wliich ve cannot come to the same opinion. 

Q. 1 find by comparing thc'e two prices of cloth nnd cotton in 1921 that the price of 
rotten in .Afarcb and .\pril was the same, page 17 of your statement. According to tho 
other statement the pric<' of cloth ro'-e in .April 1921, while the price of cotton remained 
exactly the same. 1 was tohl tlmt the rise in rlotb after the imposition of tho import 
duty liarrnoid'cd with the ri‘'e in price of cotton. 1 find tlmt the price of raw cotton 
nee in May while the jirin" of flotii ro-e immediately after the imposition of tho duty, 
that is in .\uri1. 

.Iff. Stil'-i — With rerard to Q. 1 lt», ju* t a small point about mill stores. There 
was an article in the Indian '1‘extile .lounml *’for April supcestingtlmtthero was room 
for impnivcrncfit in the mctlu«ls of purclm--ing millston's. I suppose you. gentlemen, 
liave fca'l the .-iTtifle. The Mig;;i-.tiiin made w.as that there were certain defects and 
thcrx'wai I (trie rrop" for improvement. You think it i'* possddo 7 
w\. It may refer to some mills but not to all mills. 

(J. You think the ptv’cnt methods are quite eflieient and need not bo replaced by a 
Central er.'tud'ation 7 

A. A'> far a« 1 can • iv-ak for my own mill', 1 know exactly wlial I nm selling to other 
mill' ami wlmt 1 am telling to iny otvn mill. 

if. Si>e:ikinc generally of Itombay inill«, wlmt is your opinion 7 
A. We Hand in goodVompetition with other dealers. 

IVf wVhnf.— One of the jvdnts rai'ed In that article, if I remember correctly, was in 
iTgartl to purchases by managers. Do you in your capacity ns nn importer of mill- 
f torx-s deal w ilb mill managers or with managing agents 7 

A. Mnnaging agents mostl.v, nnd in our own oflice, for our own mills. 

Q. Wlmt is the general practice 7 

,A. I think in most of the mills, the managing agents themselves purclmso tho stores. 

Mr. Sxiblxi T!ao . — In nnswer to Q. 121 yon make the statement that there is n 
constant clmiieu in demand from montli to month nnd year to j'cnr. My impression 
w.as that the demand is inorv' or less stationary in India nnd tlmt it docs not chango so 
rapidly. May I know in wlmt. ri'sj)ect you get these changes in regard to tho Indian 
cloth, "b;‘rau--e the samples we have rcon are so uniform 7 
■ A. This yi*ar the bii'iness in one kind of cloth may bo brisk nnd next year another 
kind. Two years ago we were in the position that we could not sell a particular Idnd. 

Q. Is it only a question of the sire of tho cloth 7 
A. The sire’of the cloth nnd the imtiiro of the cloth. 

Q. You BiK>nk of variation from month to month. Is tlicro any diUcronco in kind 
month to month 7 You are opposing tho suggestion tlmt thcro must ho specialisation 
of production i)y saying there is so iniicli of ciiango in tho demnnd. I presume the 
change you siK-alc of is not so miicli in volume ns in land. Or is it morel}' in volume 7 
A. I gave tho example of narrow looms nnd wide looms. Sometimes wo cannot find 
Work for tho narrow looms nnd .sometimes for wide looms nnd this variation is some- 
time.s month by month. As far ns blenching is concerned, it comes in certain seasons. 
Coloured cloth will go in certain Reasons. 

Q. You know these changes are seasonal in demand nnd in that way they admit 
of spccinliRntion. 

A. Somotincs it varies. 

Q. Am I to understand that things are so uncertain that even oxporioncod people 
cannot say what goods aro required in particular seasons 7 
A. Yes ; it is so. 
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Q. In regard to Q. 126, can you suggest any methods of assisting the industry 
other than those which have been referred to ? ® * j 

A. There is a method in my opinion which you can enquire into more re«mlarly I wish 
I had more time. If you refer to the Fiscal Commission Eeport, p'aragraphs 133 
to 136, they practically describe a similar position in which we find ourselTCS now 
especially the definition of ‘ dumping.’ ’ 


Q, That takes us back more or less to the import duties. But a question has been 
asked whether they are selling to the foreign consumer at a lower rate than to the domestic 
consumer. ■ We have no evidence as to that being done. 

A. If you refer to the evidence before the Fiscal Commission yon find that the Japanese 
themselves have acknowledged that during that year they were selling 20s yarn cheaper 
in Bombay than what the Bombay mills have been producing. * ^ 

Q. You say in answer to Question 17 ‘ the Association is of the opinion that yam and 
piece-goods imported from Japan are frequently placed on the Indian markets at prices 
which do not cover their cost of manufacture in India. The Association cannot say 
definitely that the prices of piece-goods imported'into India from Japan and other countries 
are lower than the prices at which similar goods are placed in other foreign markets.’ 
But if you read paragraph 135 of the Fiscal Commission Eeport you find ‘ the most ordinary 
way in which dumping may arise is as the result of over pmdnction, a sudden fall in demand 
leaving a surplus stock to he disposed of. Instead of reducing output too drastically it 
may pay manufacturers to continue producing quantifies somewhat in e.vcess of the real 
demand, and to get rid of the surplus at almost any price they can obtain.’ 

A. I Imow ; but is it done ? According to the statements we have placed before you 
and especially the table you have been criticising 


Q. I was not criticising, but I was only discussing it with you. There can be no 
question of criticism. , 

A. Yes ; that question which we have been discussing. Further on in the same 
paragraph it is stated ‘ but it is possible that this process may become more systematic. 
Ill a country in which the home manufacturers have in consequence of a tariff a monopoly 
of the home market, and can thus keep up prices there, and in an industry which benefits 
by mass production, it may pay the manufacturers to produce much larger quantities tlmn 
can be consumed in the homo market, provided the surplus can be disposed of at a price 
which covers the bare cost of manufacture.’ The Fiscal Commission goes much beyond. 

Q. I do not think anybody doubts the possibility of dumping as defined here. One 
wants some specific instances of such dumping. 

A. But don’t you think that it oome.s under this consideration that “ it may pay the 
manufacturers to produce much larger quantities than can be consumed in the home 
market, provided the surplus can be disposed of at a price which covers the bare cost of 
manufacture. ” 


President . — Have you any information as to the proportion of Japanese production, 
its supplies to the home market and its exports ? 

A In the evidence they gave before the Fiscal Commission they state about the counts. 

Q. I am not talking about the counts but about the quantity. Have you any evidence 
to show what quantity of Japanese goods is placed on the home market and what quantity 
is exported ? 

A. Mr. Mody , — ^We can give you the figures, though not at the moment. 

A. iStVJ7.W. Fadia.— But you might study this paragraph. 

Q. We have naturally studied the Fiscal Commission’s Eeport as it is the report which 
is responsible for our existence. 

A. But this paragraph is very important, because it refers to Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. 


Q. If you suggest dumping, it is for you to prove it. 

A. Don’t you think it comes under the de&iition of dumping ? 

Q. No ; I do not. 

A, “ In a country in which the home manufacturers have in consequence of a tariff 
a monopoly of the home market ” which the Japanese have got, “ and can thus keep up 
prices there and in an industry -which benefits by mass production, it may pay the manu- 
facturers to produce much larger quantities than can be consumed in the home market 
provided the surplus can be disposed of at. a price which covers the bare cost of 
manufacture. 

Q. Exactly. Have you any evidence to show that the price at which the Japanese 
are placing their goods in the Indian market covers the bare cost of manufacture ? That 
Ls the point. . . , , *i 

A. The price which we have shoivn as C. I. F. price, we consider that it must oo tucjr 

cost of manufacture. 
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IJ. Hill ymi Imvp -^ot lo provo i*., In olinw Hint there is iliiinping. 

A. I’orlmps yon could inveslignto this when the (Tniinncso goiillemcn come to j’ou. 

Q. T nin not uwn ret hut they nro coming. 

A. They have sent in the stnlcment. 

<}. Hut. they hiive not expre.-Ked nny ilcsiiv to give oral evidence. 

j\. I .’inire!illypiirpri«ed. 

i\, Mr, Moili/. — Wehnvenlreadypnid that wenrenol.inn position lo prove dumping. 

Q. Wlnl do you wnut us to do. mendj* lo study the parngrnph ? 

-A. .‘>'i> .V. ,V. H'/i'iio. — .Sludy end enquire nnd ennet laws. 

(J. l-hinet n .'Jnfegii.srding of Industries Act 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want it in lieu of the protect ion you have nsUed for 7 

A. IVrsonally I would prefer it. 

Q. In that case it is for the industry to prove dumping. It is>not for uS to do it. AVo 
.are here to examine the facts jilaced before us. If nn indiislrynllcgcs dumping nnd wishes 
IIS to n'eommend the enactment of n .Safeguarding of Tndiislrie.s Act, it must prove the 
exist enee of ilumping. 

.A. Sir, it shows tlint even the .Aiislr.iUnn CJovemment is more nlivc than our own 
fJoveniinent. 

Q. We ri'ally nre not hero to di'enss the actions of Governments hut to enquiro into 
the ronditinn of the industry. 

Mr. Siift’itj — Can you mnhe nny suggestions ns to the disirihiition of Government 
contracts 7 I'eople have said in one nr two pl.accs that they hnd difllculties in getting 
(Jovernmenl e(intr.aet.s. Are not tendens called for 7 

A. I do not thinl: manj' mills in llomhay have got contrncts. 

(}. Tho'" avlio have reeun'd the eoniraets may prolmhly have specialised in thoso 
lines. 

.A. Unfiirtunatel.v, .''ir, unlc-s the Military Department nnd the Government Dopnrtmunts 
revi'^e their rules of iiisjMS'tion nnd give lA and the ChnmherH of Commerco or some other 
piihlic hoiiy nn nrliitratioii in this matter, only favoured eompanics will get those 
contracts. Nobody ebe will dan* to tnhe those contracts. That is where tho trouble is. 

/Vc-'Mcn.*. — The position is that under the pn'sent conditions, tho Bombay mills do 
not tender. 

A. Becansi) the arbitration riilcs are not fair. 

Q. Wehavetlif •serqxa'ial questions to deal with Indore wo dispense. TIio first question 
is n fcieiitifietarillns opposed to the general incrc.aro in duties. Itrenlly is very difficult 
for us to decide what it is that the mill industry svnnts c.xnctly. In regard to this in one 
place you n-commend the adoption of a .scientific tariff so that tho goods which Indian 
mills can manufacture nnd supply to India shnll not ho open to unfair competition from 
foreign countries ; nnd you say that a scientilic tariff means a tariff by counts ; nnd in 
another place you ash for nn nd rnlarcni incn«a.se. Which is it that you really suggest, a 
general Off I'fihrrrn incn'ase or n seientifie tariff, bccniiso tho two things are not tho 
same 7 

A. They nri' nllcnintives. 

Q. Tlioy nre not alternatives. What you ash for in your original ropresontntion is n 
scientific tariff. AVhat you hint at in paragraphs 1*28 and 121) is nn ad valorctn tariff. I 
svant to Ik* quite clear Is-fore you disperse svhieh it is that tho millownors ask for. 

A. They are alternatives. 

Q. Then they nre nlt<*rnntivcs. That is tho position. They nro morolj' nltornntives. 
The Millowners arc indifferent ns to tho form in avhicli protection is given. 

A. AVo showed you figures of outturn. AVo showed you tho dilfioulty of the 
altornativc. 

Q. You linvo. I think thoro has been somo di-sonssion botavoon Govornmont nnd tho 
Millownors ns to tho possibility of working out a apocifio tariff. Tho Millownors’ Associa- 
tion, I boliovo, appointed a sub-committoo to enquiro into this nnd they gavo it up in 
despair. 

A. Thoy have not given it up in dospnir. They appointed n sjiooinl oommittoo 
lately but have not framed absolutely definite proposals. 

Q. If you avoidd work a sohomo out and place it boforo us at a Inter stage, woMiould bn 
very glad. I think you agree that only under n tariff avbioli imposes n apocifio duty can 
tho notunl extent of tho competition of imported goods with Indian pioco-goods be 
dotorminod. Yon oocopt that viow. Isn’t that so ? You aocopt tho view that only 
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Tnder s ^spedfs tsri® can tie esset extent of tie competition c: imro-te' 
decs-gcoos vntb, ihdtsn p:eoe-goc!‘2s ce determined ? " 

A. ^at •sriil tafe 10 rears.'^ 

Q. Bnt that is so, is it not t The trro thirns have to go together. In the £isi rlaoe 
yon have to separate bleached and srey goods. 

A. Jfr, ATcforey. — The basis npon vhioh defy ttes levied wnid be the same. 



nt cn to px~ae 
eacivsiert vedtien 

. _ ^ ^ . . 1st rositicn yon 

ttant 13 per cent, addimonni proteomen r;tre per cent, dnty to aIIo~ for derreoiaticn. 
A- 5 sV A". 2~. TT ezia. — In exact reiation as to cost. 



Xot necessari^. Some go-odnalis may get some pront. 


Q. It is mereiy a present so to speak. Irissamethinsaddit: 
against trbich yon are competing inclndesr-tovison for depreri: 
liereicre tthen yon ash for an additionaf 4+ percent, yon are 
A. Thermayenmp doom goods even Tiithentcslcalarinrt 


iensi. The cost cf the seeds 
ition of plant and machmery. 
ashing for srmethinn extra. 


Q. They may do so, bnt yon have no evfdense that they are. 

There is one other point before tre parr. I rhish in the conrse cf the evidence it has 
teen stated that no mills in Bombay are at present v-orhinn at a proSt. Is that an exact 
statement cf the present positfom It has a most important bearing on onr enqsiry 
and if before 'v? meet again yon conid provide ns vith some evidence on that point it 
monid be cf material hele. 

A. Onr starement is* that at the present prite^cf cloth no pjwSt can be mace. 
Conditions change mom day to day. It is Cot a stable condition with ns. We are not 
snre what wiB happen next vreeh. 

Q. I tahs it then that the statement has reaSy to be cnaliSed and that in yomr 
opinidnat tie present price of cotton and at the present' prices of cloth, no mills 
in Bombav can make a proSt. Is that not a more correct statement of yosr pwsition t 
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ANSEXimE B 

Average daily tcagea of labourers in Japan 


Kind of Employment 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Textile Industry 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Silk-Rcclcr (Female) 


0-93 



Cotton Spinner (Female) 


1-07 


1-13 

Silk Thrower (Female) 


0-90 



Cotton Weaver (Machine) (Female) 


0-95 


0-97 

Silk Weaver (Hand) (Female) 

1-12 

1-05 

MO 

1-15 

Hosiery Knitter (Male) 

1-78 

1-71 

!• 75 

1-76 

Hosiery Knitter (Female) . . 

0*8 

0-87 

0-92 

0-91 


Extracts from the Twenty-fifth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1925, page 73. 


TABLE OF MONTHLY RETURNS OF THE JAPAN COTTON SPINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEARS 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 AND 1925 

{Compiled by the International Federation of Master Spinners' and Manufacturers' 

Association, Manchester) 


Year 

1922 




Spinner 
Average wages 
per shift 
per hand in 
pence 

31*06 

1923 



• . 

.. 29*61 

1924 



• • 

30* 16 

1925 

• • 

• • 

• • 

30*60 


Extracts from the International Cotton Bulletin, July 192C, pages 68C-S7. 

Akkzxitbe C 

Yesterday Mr. Suhba Rao criticised the conclusions made by the Association that India 
had lost ground in the export trade in grey piece-goods owing to the rigour of grossly unfair 
Japanese competition. 

Mr. Subba Rao expressed the view that ns far as Siam was concerned, the figures of 
exports from Japan given in paragraph 1 19 of the Association’s original statement sliowed 
that in that market, at any rate, Japan also had lost ground during recent years. Upon 
examination of the figures in question, it is now found that owing to a printer’s error, 
the value of the piece-goods imports into Siam from Japan for 1922 were given ns 
Yen 12,362,544 whereas the actual figure was Yen 1,362,544. 

The corrected figure goes to show that in Siam, ns in every other foreign market, .Japan 
has been making progress at the expense of India. 

(The correct figure is given in Table 19F, page S6 of the original statement.) 
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Witness No. 1 

THE BOMBAY MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY 

Further Statement submitted on the 22nd October, U26 

[A^B. — ^For easy reference the specfic demands for information made by the Tariff 
Board are printed here in the form of questions and the considered replies of the 
Association are printed as answers.] 

Q. The point we are trying to get at is this. ‘ You say that to a large extent it is the 
loss of the China market in yam that has brought about your present troubles, and we 
are trying to ascertain how it produced your present difficulty. Also yoji say that you 
were selling yam in China at sacrifice prices, but therq, is no evidence of that in your 
original representation. 

Q. But can a trade be said to disappear in which the export continues on an increased 
level for fifteen years after the cause of dislocation ? 

A. It is somewhat difficult from the record of the oral evidence to ascertain upon what 
specific points further information is required regarding the loss of the China trade, 
apart from the demand for specific proof that the industry, after the currency change 
of 1893, had to sell yam at sacrifice prices and it is therefore proposed to restate in ns 
simple terms as possible the Association’s considered views on the effect of the currency 
change in 1893. 

The Association’s contentions are that after the closing of the mints to the free coinage 
of silver in 1893, followed by the adoption of a gold standard in 1898, and chiefly owing 
to these two factors the Bombay mills were handicapped in their yam trade with China, 
and that this trade became — , , 

(а) very speculative and 

(б) unremrmerative and 

(c) was finally killed by the competition it had to meet owing to the growth of the 
spinning industry in Japan and China itself. 

At the outset it should be stated that the Association has not in its possession nor 
would it be possible to obtain figures as to the actual prices at which yarns were sold to 
China for the fifteen years following the closing of the mints in 1893. No mills maintain 
records .of prices for more than one or two years, and in this connection therefore the 
Tariff Board wifl have to rest content with the more general statements which we have 
in our possession. 

Up to 1893, it cannot be denied that the China trade in yam was the bulwark of the 
prosperity of Bombay’s cotton textile industry. Until the end of 1892 the statistical 
records of the Association show a constant and steady rise in the volume of yam exports 
to China. The fluctuations in the value of the rupee in terms of ‘ Taels ’ or ‘ Chinese 
silver dollars ’ up to this time was within narrow limits, the value of all three coins being 
based approximately on the value of their silver content and the number of rupees per 
100 dollars or 100 Taels was fairly constant. In 1893 the ratio of value existing between 
Chinese and Indian currency was altered to the detriment of the export trade in yam 
as was admitted by the Government of India. Had the new ratio brought about by the 
closing of the mints been maintained at a regular level it might have been possible to 
adjust the trade to the new exchange level after a period of years, but since China retained 
• a silver currency the fluctuations of China-India exchange were wide and erratic as may 
be, to some extent, judged from Table 17 of the Association’s original written statement 
to the Tariff Board, which shows variations from Rs. 1191 to Rs. 226 per 100 dollars and 
to some extent indicates the speculative nature of the trade after the currency change 
of 1893. 

It has been argued by the members of the Tariff Board that from 1898 Japan has been 
in the same position as India as regards the speculative nature of trade with China, but 
this is not the case owing to the closer proximity of Japan to the Chinese markets and the 
lesser risk of exchange variations in the lesser time it takes to ship yam to China from 
Japan as compared with India. 

The contention that the trade with China was generally nnremunerative after 1893 has 
been questioned by the Tariff Board chiefly owing to the fact that on the whole the volume 
of exports from Bombay increased considerably between 1893 and 1905. For the first 
few years after the currency change the unremunerative nature of the trade is not in 
question. The Government of India themselvesjidmitted it in 1895 when the Finance 
Member of the Government of India stated ; — 

“ I need only say that India as a manufacturing country is not yet out of her tutelage, 
and if any industry in the world deserves protection, it is the cotton industry 
of India, the only real indigneous industry, which has sprung up in this country^ 
an industry, moreover, on which our present currency difficulties have compelled 
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\is, ill the iiitcrosts, ns wo lielicvo, of tlio country generally, to inflict a certain 
amount of injury.” 

• 7V.05. — In the Assoointion’s nnniinl report for 1896 the following statement is made 
The increnso in the iiiinihcr of looms is noteworthy ns showing a tendency to bestow 
greater nttention to the rcquiroinents of the country itself and therefore to place less 
dependence on the export trndo in yarns. 

IS G mid ISfli. — The industry wns dislocated owing to the oiTcots of plague and famine. 

In the review of the trade of Indin for 1897-OS, the following statement appeared : — 

•* The export t radc t o Chinn increased though with a fnll in prices the value diminished, 
and the trndo in piecegoods showed n serious decline.” 

I 9S‘G!i . — The following is nn extract from the Review of Trndo of India for 1898-99 : — 
•• 'I’he exports of yarn during the year were on a very largo scnle but prices maintained a 
downward tendency following on a fnll in the preoeding year.’ ” 

“ Until the second half of the year, or rather until the third quarter, the course of 
Iniliaii trade wns on the whole prosperous and promising, although the cotton manufactur- 

iiiET industry in Uomhny seemed to he reaching a critical stage ” 

The importations of mnchlnerj- and inillwork only reached a value of Rs. 2,641,903 
Inst year, this sum being about 17 per cent, below the value of the preoeding year. The 
reduction is most ninrhed in Uonibny where the importations of the preceding year were 
unusually large ; but the reduet ion is much more than a reaction after excessive supplies, 
and imist be assigned to the condition of the cotton spinning industry in Bombay in the 
closing months of the year. In a state of things which maj' be inferred from the fact 
that for many months past several mills have been entirely closed down while many 
others have been working short hours, not much inducement wns to be found-for the 
construction of new mills, or for additions to the capacity of mills already in existence. 
The eotton industry in Bengal wns also in a similar case.” 

1 \!i9-l I 0 . — The review of the trade of India for this year states : — :The rise in the 
second half of the year in the price of Tndi .n cottons, following on the extensive failure of 
the crop, made it possible to import from abroad superior cotton at a range of prices but 
little higher than those of the short -stapled Indian cotton. At the same time some of the 
more thoughtful and prescient of the millowners arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be expedient not to depend too exclusivelj’ lor support on the Chinese yarn market, and 
that there wns nn opening in the Indian market for profitable enterprise in the manu- 
facture of goods hitherto supplied from England. 

I’urther on, in the same report it is stated ; — Unfortunately as regards the most 
important of these, the exports of cotton }*nrn, it cannot bo said that the increased 
exports are synonymous with a profitable trade. 

Jlrrirtr nf tnuir of Jtidia, 1!K) -01. — The contraction of the trade in cotton yarn is one 
of the most unsatisfactory features of a year in which trade showed little that was satis- 
factory While the spinners did so badl}' the weaving mills were, on the 

whole, fairly well off. though the production was not quite equal to that of 1898-99, 
it was larger than that of 1899-1900. 

In 1900 the late Sir Vithaldas Thacker-scy reviewed the position of the cotton textile 
industr3’ inBombaysinccthcclosingofthcmintsinl893aud in the course of his speech 
stated : — 

“ Conscqjiently the effect of the currency legislation alone, taking all things as 
equal, has been to give bounty to our competitors in the Far East to the extent 
of 10 l/:t taels per bale, deduct from that about 1 1/3 taels per bale, which they 
must pay more for stores imparted from England. Also wages in Japan 
have increased to the extent of 10 taels per bale. Still the advantage in favour 
in Japanese mills is 8 taels per bale. Now, may I ask, in face of these figures, 
is it a matter of surprise that since 1893 our trade has gradually been falling 
in competition with the Chinc.se and Japanese mills. 1 know that we have 
shipped to Chinn during the last two years the largest number of bales we ever 
did. But the question is, at what margin of profit ? Everyone will admit 
that there wns no profit to us while the Japanese and Chinese mills were 
declaring 10 per cent. “ dividends to their shareholders. When the stock in 
Chinn is reduced wo may }'ct sell our yarn at a profit. The Chinese and Japanese 
mills may have certain drawbacks at present which might give us a temporary 
advantage but on broad consideration of all circumstances my humble opinion 
is that wo hold the China market on mere sufferance only as long as Japan and 
China cannot supply their own demands and that in the near future our trade 
with China must suffer when the mills there must increase by leaps and bounds 
to supply the requirements of China. Let us hope that that day may never 
come, but if it docs come we shall have to thank the Government of India for 
their Currency Legislation.” 
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The Tinder-quoted extracts from the Association’s report for 1900 also bear out the 
'fact that the Cj^a yarn trade had been unreinuiieratire since the closinff of the mints 
in 1893 and had led to the spinning of higher counts and the production of doth for the 
toman market in preference to entire dependence upon the speculative ram trade ivith 

" The continuous mtensification of the competition waged hr the Japanese and 
Chinese mills in those markets on which Bombay formerly depended, has 
become insupportable under the conditions hitherto prevailing, and has forced 
many of the Indian mills to adopt their method to the new requirements. 
Many spiers hare resorted largely to the higher counts, and this has broncht 
about an mcrease in the imports both of Ea^tian and of American cotton. 
But the d^cnlties that threaten the future’ of the spinning industry, when 
Chinese mills shall be making yam from indigenous cotton, hare led to the 
erection of many looms and to the energetic inauguration of an expanded 
wearing industry which, it mar be hopecT, will, before i-ciy long, make the 
country more independent of foreign cloth imports. It is uuhecessarr here 
to enter upon the well-wom theme of the political troubles in South Africa and 
China, which hare so adversely affected the interests with which your committee 
is indentified. Sfor is it desirable to attempt, in this place, to ’define the exact 
measure in which the confirmed stability of the rupee exchange handicaps the 
country in its competition with those countries of the Farther East where 
silver circulates at its metallic value. Itis enough to mention them to complete 
the tale of the difficulties under which the industry has laboured, and to show 
that these difficulties were not of a kind which your Committee could hope to 
mitigate by any steps or representations.” 

At the annual general meeting of the members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
held on Eridar, 3rd May 1901, the late Sir (then Mr.) Sassoon Jl David said : — 

“ There is no doubt that the industry has passed during last year, and is still passing, 
through a very grave crisis, resulting from an extraordinary combination of 
evils. The coincidence of heavy stocks in China, with dearness of cotton, and 
political disturbances in the Far East, constitutes quite an exceptional condi- 
tion of difficulty. But to. my mind there is, over and above all these, 
one indirect cause, Tyhich has been primarilv instrumental in bringing about the 
present serious depression, r»=., the resnit— -the so-called ‘success’ of the 
■ currency legislation of 1893. It is my firm belief that even if the direct causes 
“ were absent or could be removed, tbis legislation in itself would have acted, 
and unless it he removed, wiU continue to act in a manner most adverse to the 
industry. At the time when the Herschell Committee recommended the 
closing of -the mints we were told that the export trade of India with silver 
using countries would suffer. As a matter of fact, I believethat the export 
trade of India, including that with the gold-using, countries, is suffering to 
the enormous extent of at least 25 per cent, as an indirect tax consequent 
upon the legislation. It is not onr present concern, however, to touch upon 
this question in its relation to the general trade of India, and I therefore coniine 
mv remarks to the points which particnlarly affect the mill industry. My 
friend, Mr. Vithaldas in his speech last year cnde,avoured to show by figures to 
what extent the industry was handicapped by the closing of the mints in its 
competition with the Japanesemillsinourprincipal market, rt:., China. Imust 
confess I mvself was among the members who were sceptical as to the correctness 
of Mr. Vithaldas’s deductions, and remained so until I went into the matter 
most thorouchlv and carefully, I have now done so and I am fully convinced 
that in comparison with Japan we are at a disadvantage to the extent of about 
SS per bale of yam laid down in China. It is evident that continuous compe- 
tiiion under such conditions is impossible. I will almost venture to predict 
that unless these conditions are removed we shall be forced — and that in the 
near future — to bid good-bye to the China market and be compelled to turn 
OUT entire energy to the supply of the requirements of the Indian market in the 
manufacture of finer yam and cloth. ” 

Again in the Association’s report for 1901 the speculative nature of the China yam 
trade is stressed. Mr. John R. Greaves, Chairman of the Association, presi^ng at the 
aimual general meeting of the members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association held on 
Thursdav, 24th April 1902 said : — xt. 

“ The great factor at present disturbing our Indian yam trade with China is tne 
constdhtlv deolinix^ value of the dollar and the tael owing to the continuid 
fall in the price of silver, which has this week declined to 23x1. would 
be interesting to know to what extent silver could fall, as under present conditions 
for finance for the bulk of the trade every decline adversely affects our ropec 
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Jfr. (now Sir) Faznlblioy Currimbhoj Ebrahim, Chairman of the Association in 
opening the proceedings of the amual g^eral meeting of the members of the Bombav 

SfiUowners Association held on Wednesday, 7th April 1909, said : ^ 

“ The most disturbing f^tor is the fiuctnating exchange which is a standins menace 
to our trade with China. Unless a gold standard is introduced in China of 
which there are no immediate prospects, our trade will be at the mercy of the 
mercurial tendency of the exchange. The adoption of the gold standard should 
be preceded by regular silver coinage. A new era has commenced in China- 
extension of railways and development of industries are being seriouslv taken 
into hand. This will require foreign capital and China will have to' borrow 
largely, and this clearly points to the necessity for the introduction of the gold 
standard in China sooner or later. At present China is contemplatincr the 
introduction of a regular silver coinage on a larger scale and let us hop^that 
she will do so in the near future.” 

From the above-quoted extracts there is justification for the statement made in the 
Association’s statement, that after the closing of the mints in 1893 the yarn trade with 
China became speculative and unremnnerative and was finallj’ killed owing to Chinese 
and Japanese competition. 


, Q. Have 'the Millowners worked out any correlation between the Japanese imports 
and exchange" ? 

A. The relation between imports from Japan and the Ten-Rupee exchange from 1921 
to the end of 1923 is shown in tabular and graphical forms in Annexure “ A.” 

Q. In answer to question 19 you say that the imports of yarn under 40s into India 
works out at about 15 per cent, of the yarn available for sale in India. Is that from 
Japan or from all countries ? 

Q. I should like to know how this 15 per cent, has been worked out . 

A. The figure of 15 per cent, has been calculated from the figures in the annual Sen 
Borne Trade returns. The importations of grey and coloured singles have been added 
together and compared with the total quantity of yarn available for sale in India. (See 
table 13 of Association’s original representation.) " 

The actual figures for each year since 1920-21 are given in Annexure “ B.” 

Q. Does that mean that yqu employ S per cent, more than you need ? Does it mean 
that if you could reduce the percentage of absenteeism to the same figure as that of 
Ahmedabad you "would be able to reduce the number of your hands by 8 per cent. 

A. The position of the mills in regard to absenteeism can be stated veiy simply. Every 
min in Bombay maintains what is known as a standard muster and this standard muster 
indicates the number of workpeople necessary to keep all the machinery of the mill 
working. In many mills, however, the actual number of persons on the muster roll 
exceeds the number on the standard muster in the spinning department by 8 per cent. — 

10 per cent. These extra workers are employed to take the places of the absentees from 
day to day. As the average absenteeism according to the Labour Office figures is about 

11 per cent, it necessarily follows that over the average of the whole month the whole 
of the extra hands are employed on productive work and generally speaking some of the 
workers have to do “ double budli ” in order to keep the whole machinery running. When, 
however, the percentage of absenteeism is below the percentage of extra hands employed, 
it follows that the wage payments for that particular period are somewhat greater than 
hey would be if it were possible to recruit suitable labour whenever required at the mill- 
ates, but it is the experience of i ill agents who have been consulted in the matter that 
the occasional extra payment to labour mentioned above is fully warranted, since it would 
be impossible to keep the whole of the machinery running tliroughout any month in the 
year if the e tra labour force was not retained. A reduction in the amount of absenteeism 
would of course be welcomed for the reason that it would increase efficiency verj’ consider- 
ably, would increase the average monthly earnings of individual workers, improve the 
quality of the goods turned out and would greatly facilitate smooth and regular 
working in the mills. 

(Sir A’.A’. ITadia said during the first oral examination of the Association), When you do 
see the Government chawls I would recommend two things. First and foremost please 
enquire under what promises the Government chawls were inaugurated. Find out. Sir, 
whether they were not inaugurated on the distinct promise that the economic rent 
charged to the mill hands shoffid not exceed Bs. 5-8-0 per room. 

Q. Are you in a position to show us the authority for that statement ? 

A. As Annexure ‘‘ C ” we enclose a copy of the undertaking given by His Excellency 
Sir George (now Lord) Lloyd when introducing an amendment to the Municipal Act in 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1920 which provided for a rise in the general tax and 
the levy of a town duty of Re. 1 per bale on all cotton brought into Bombay and a copy 
of the preamble to this Act. 
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Q. Ill tlip Mnli'iiipnl in Appendix V you linve (iliown lliat the wages jmid bj' (he m- 
arc higher than in other industries, Init those industries belong to other parts of tin 
countty. Are the wages paid in the mills higher than those paid in other industries in 
Zlonibay 7 

A. The figures admittedly prove that wages in llombay cotton mills are very much 
higher than in comparable industries in other parts of India. Other than the railwaj' 
worhshops there are no other industries of importanee in the City and Island and a com- 
parison with the engineering worhshops w'outd only hold good ns far ns the unskilled 
labour employed there is eoneerned. Knquiries from the Ilombny Labour Office ns to 
the wages paid to unskilled labour in other industries has elieited the reply that no infor- 
mation is available, Mr. 11. P. Mody has however been able to obtain information ns to 
the ji.ay of Munieipnl enii>loyecs and a copy of the budget e.stimntes for, I02G-27 in 
whieh the wages of all employees i« given is enelo.sed (not printed). 

(J. It isnousereeommendingTrndeCommissioners when the Government of Indincnn 
turn rounil and say that w-hen they had a Trade Commissioner you made no u.se of him. 

A. On perusal of the records of the Asewiation we find that a letter was received from 
the Trade ('ommissioner in Knsl Afrien dated 22nd Mareh 1922. After full consideration 
by the Committee it was cireulaleil to all members of the Association on 10th Ma}* 1022 
and it appears that certain mills went so far ns to send special representatives to East 
Afrien to ]iu‘.h their trade there. It would therefore be a gross mis-statement for the 
Govi-rnment of India tosay that we made no use of the Trade Commissioner in East Africa. 
A copy of the eiim'spondenee with the East African Trade Commissioner will be found 
in Aniiexure •• I).’’ 

In .-tnneMin' ** K " w-ill be found a complete record of the correspondence on the 
■•-ubje-ct of the new specific duties imposed in Kenya whieh prove that the lower qualities 
of good*- whieh form the bulk of Indian exports wen* unduly penalised by the inauguration 
of the sy.'-tem of specific duties in Kenya. 

Q. Have you worked out the actual addition to the co.st of cloth per pound due to the 
fn'igbt of cotton to .lajiati and of ]iiceegonds fromJapanto liomhay 7 Whalisthc exact 
addition in cost 7 

A. Assuming that the loss in waste in spinning is counter-balanced by the weight of 
the sire put on thi* pieeegoods exported to India from Japan 1 lb. of cotton may be said 
to produce I lb. of cloth. On thisbasi*- the freight both ways would work out as follows : — 

Tn’ight of cotton, Ilombny to Japan .. Y. 3 10 per bale. 

Assuming one bale of cott<tn weighs dOO") 3*10 

lbs., i)],. ficight piT lb. of cotton. ;• Y. i.r., Y. 0. 0079 

i -too 

I'lvight of jdis-egoojs Japan to llombay . . Y. 13*1 per ton 
Assuming a t<ui is <*qunl to 31 bales nndl 13*1 

and 1 bah* weighs -tflO pounds the sY. 

freight per lb. of cloth J 3.i5 > -100 

i>.. Y. 0.0092 

The fn*ight both ways, i.r., for 1 lb. of "j Y. 0*0079 jdus 
cotton from llombay to Japan and 1 Ib. }• 0.0092 

of clotb from Japan to Ilombav. J 

0.0171 

whieh is equivalent to at Y. 130 per -I **27 pics approximatelv. 

Its. 100 

Q. lnyournnsw«*rtoQue.«tion95yous.ay that in certain instances, Bombay, Madras 
and Caktutta an* givi*ii specially low freight ratc.s. Can you specify the.so 7 

A. A copy of a letter received at the commencement of the present year from the Agent 
of the (1. I. I*, llailuay is given in Anne .i re “ E ” and fully explains the position of 
Bombay in regard to railway freight rates to Calcutta, Cawnpofe, Delhi and Madras. 

Q. Have you any I'videncc to show what quantity of Jajianesc goods is placed on the 
homo market and what quantity is exported 7 

A. The figures given in .-Xnnexure ‘‘ G ” have been compiled from statements published 
by till! Jajian Cotton Spinners ’ Association and Japan Cotton Jlcrcliants’ Union. They 
show that the veiy great bulk of power-loom goods produced in Japan is exported to 
foreign countries. 

Q. 1 tbink in the course of the evidence it has been stated thht no mills in Bombaj* 
aro at present working at a profit. Is that an exact statement of the present position. 
It has a most important bearing on our enquirj' and if before wo meet again you 
could provide us with some evidence on that point it would be of material help. 

A. A special cnquiiy was made and it appears from the replies received thereto that 
at the time the letter was despatched (early October) only 8 mills in Bombay were 
working at a profit. 
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January . . 

February . . 

Maruh . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 

September 

October 

November 

December 


J nua y . 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 


January . 
February . 
March 
April 
/ May 
Juno 
July 

August . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 


January . 

Februarj’ . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . 
September 
October . , 
November 
Decemb.r 


Axsestoe a 


Year and month 


Rupees per 
Yen 100 


Quantity (in yards^ of 
piecegoods imported 
from Japan into India 


110,000.000 


01.000,000 


119,000,000 


140,000,000 



Seals I Y: IS. 15 Hilh’on Y<is of clolh. of ffsJ per Y; 100 


Annexure A. 
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i»a.TOEXtrEE A — conid. 



Akveettee B 

Statement explaining how the figure “ IS per cent.” was arrived at bp the Association in 
calculating the percentage oj imported yarn under 40s. counts to total 
mill-made yarn available Jor sale in India 


Quantity of foteign yarn of counts l-40s. imported into British India : — 

(000s omitted) 



1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Grey (1) 

24,806 

30,699 

38,937 

20,653 

29,037 

Coloured (2) 

9,817 

8,458 

6,298 

7,297 

7,232 

Total (3) 

34,623 

39,157 

45,235 

27,950 

36,269 

That is (in millions)* (4) 

35 

39 

45 

28 

36 

Quantity of Indian yarn 
available for sale in India. 
Beference table 15, page 80 
of the Association’s original 
statement (in mihions of lbs.) 

(6) 

247 

249 

283 

216 

269 


Percentage of (4) to (5) . . . 14 per cent. 16 pet cent. 13 per cent. 13 per cent. 13 per cent. 


* In addition to this very considerable quantities of folded and mercerised yarns below 
2/40 were imported. 
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AlOTESTraE 0 


In July 1919 the Municipal Commissioner reported that out of a population then 
estimated roughly at 12,00,000, nearly 8,92,000 resided in one-room tenements That 
taking four persons per tenement, the number of tenements required ivas ‘>23 000 
number of tenements existing was only 174,000; that there were fnithe^ 
iOjVOO tenements which, either because they were unfit for human habitation, or were 
structures of a purelv temporary nature, ought to be replaced. The total shortage, 
therefore, was 64,000 tenements ° 


The problem to be faced is the direct construction of additional housing accommodation 
raflScient to supply the deficiency reported by the Municipal Commissioner in July 1919. 
That deficiency, as 1 have already mentioned, amounted to 64,000 tenements. Of this 
number, it is believed that 14,000 tenements can be supplied by the conversion and 
improvement of tenements now considered unfit for human habitation, and also by 
vacancies due to the migration of members of the middle classes to the new houses which 
are being built in the northern part of the island. The balance of 60,000 rooms represents 
a minimum, for which arrangements will have to he made. 

Por construction of this magnitude, the first requisite is an adequate area of suitable 
land. This, as I have already mentioned, is available for 36,000 rooms in the areas 
covered by the Improvement Trust schemes. The balance can, it is believed, be provided 
by reclamation in certain parts of the island. I will not at this juncture weaiy the Council 
with the detailed calculations, or our justification for those calculations. I will confine 
myself! to saying that our rough estimate of the cost of these 50,000 tenements is some 
Rs. 5,60,00,000. It will, however, be quite clear to any one conversant with the conditions 
of industrial life in Bombay, that it will be impossible to expect a return from the rent 
of these' buildings, which will meet the expenses incidental to a capital exponditnio 
of this amount, much less the return Of a profit. According to our estimate, the annual 
loss entailed by the scheme will ‘amount to Rs. 13,50,000 

In the bill which is now placed before you for consideration. Government propose to 
take pdwer to impose a town duty not exceeding rupee one on eveiy bale of cotton weighing 
3} owts., which is brought into the city and island of Bombay. This duty, unlike other 
town duties, is not likely to be refunded when 'cotton is exported out of Bombay. The 
average imports, of raw cotton by land and sea other than those received from foreign 
countries during the past ten years have been approximately 28 lakhs of bales. Of these, 
approximately 17 lakhs have been exported. Assuming that the annual maximum 
yield of the duty of one rupee would amount to Rs. 28,00,000, it is proposed to assign to 
the Municipality the amounts levied on cotton consumed within its limits of 3/7tbs, and 
appropriate the remainder, or 4/7tha, partly for the financing of the housing scheme, the 
details of which have been placed before you, and partly for other development purposes 
which will be explained hereafter. The collection of the duty like that of other town 
duties will be entrusted to the Municipality of Bombay. 


BOMBAY ACT No. XX OF 1020 

ITot Gitx OB Bomba-v Munioipai. ahd Improvement (Amendment) 

Act 1920] 

J3th December 1920. 

An Act further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, and the City of 
Bombay Improvement Act, 1898. 

Whereas there is an 'xtrem^ shortage of housing accommodation for the working 
classes in the town and Island of Bombay ; and whereas it 'is expedient that Govern- 
ment should as a primary object' construct fiftv thousand tenements for^ such classes 
in the town and island of ’Bombay and should further as a secondary object carry out 
certain schemes of improvement and development in the vicinity thereof, namely, in tlio 
Bombiy Suburban Revenue Division ns the same may be constituted on the 1st day oI 
December 1920 ; and whereas it is intended by Government to raise a loan or loans for 
the above purposes ; and whereas it is expedient that the Municipal Coloration ol wa 
City of Bombay should carry out divers large and important works ; and ^bereas it is 
accordingly expedient further to amend the City of Bombiw Municipal Act, 1888, an 
it is also expedient further to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 180S, in 
manner hereinafter appearing. It is hereby enacted as follows^ etc., etc., otc. 
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Annexitri: B 

No. 411/66 of 1922 

The Millownees’ Associaxion, 

■ Bombay, lOlh May 1922. 


The Members oe the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The underquoted, letter whioh the Committee of the Association have received from the 
Indian Trade Commissioner in East Africa ivith regard to the conditions prevailing 
in the East African markets is circulated for the information of members whose 
attention is particularly invited to the suggestions contained in the last paragra,ph 
thereof. 

Samples of “Amerioani ” sheeting referred to in the letter have been obtained 
and may be inspected in these rooms by members interested at any time during 
office hours. 

(Signed) C. B. SAYER, 

• Secretary. 


No. 66 

Office of the Indian Trade CosranssioNER 
IN East Africa. 

Post Box No. 141. Mombassa, 22nd March 1922, 

To 

The Secretay, The Miia-owners’ Association, 

Bombay— India. 

Sir, 

I have just completed a tour in East Africa, including Uganda, Kenya and Zanzibar. 
I have conversed with the Heads of Importing firms, distributing firms and retail dealers 
at remote Indian stores in the interior, and hear the same story everjTvhere. The East 
African colonies have been good customers for the products of Indian cotton mills. Every 
year many thousands of idrioans of different tribes are being converted to the use of 
clothing. * But I regret to inform you that, though India could supply all the Colonies’ 
requirements of sheeting (known as Americani), sheets (chudders) and checks, yet, 
instead of capturing the whole, the Indian mills are rapidly losing the share they have 
had of the trade in these piecegoods. The reason is principally one of price. The Manager 
of the leading Indian firm trading in Uganda, with its Head Office in Bombay, told me 
that, while they were formerly doing a good trade in Bombay "Amerioani” they have 
been compelled to change their business, and trade in Japanese, Dutch and American 
goods. A piece of 30 yards of the Bombay product weighs 7 lbs. while a piece of Japanese 
at the same price weighs 10 lbs. 

I am aware that the Indian mills have at present such an excellent market in India 
that they can afiord to ignore the export market of East Africa. But I venture to suggest 
that it is unwise for them to do so. This export trade might soon become of very great, 
if not, vital importance, and it is my humble opinion that the Indian mills should do 
all they can, even at some loss for the time being, to recapture and retain this 
trade. It must be recognised that these Colonies are undergoing a period of serious 
depression. Money is short with all classes. H the Indian mills are not prepared to 
turn out better stuff to compete with American and Japanese goods at their price, then 
they should proportionately reduce their prices for the inferior goods they are sending. 
Being cheaper the latter would still have a good sale among the poorer classes. 

2. At present Indian cotton blankets get a good sale generally, but in some tracts 
visited by me they are rapidly losing ground with imports from Holland. The latter 
are generally smaller but make up for this in brighter colouring (reds and yellows, the 
gaudier, the better) which attracts many African tribes ; I found this particularly the 
case in some stores in the interior .of Uganda. In stores of the highlands of Kenya I 
found that the Dutch blankets were selling cheaper. The more expensive Indian blankets 
were getting a sale, largely through European settlers buying them for their labourers. 
The sale would be much helped by the use of more reds and yellows, and by some 
reduction in price. 
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3. At present the trade in prints is dirided hetwsen Manchester, Amca-ica, Holland, 
Switzerland and other countries. I am not aware if any Indian mills are yet able to 
undertake this class of products. If so, samples should he sent over and moderate prices 
quoted. 

4. It is ray belief, in which I am confirmed by pj conversation with important 
traders here, that the Millowners’ Association ought to have a joint Agent in East Africa, 
say at Zanzibar which is the principal distributing centre. He would bo in touch with 
the distributing firms who would be kept informed by the retail dealers of the requirements 
of different tracts, and would place orders in India. The present system of haphazard 
purchase of mixed consignments through brokers in the Bombay^ bazar leads to a lot of 
trouble in the Customs on this side. My suggestion is not impracticable because the 
Calico Printers’ Association of Great Britain have already recognised the need and have 
established a permanent representative in East Africa. I met a Japanese gentleman in 
Mombassa in January and found him up in Uganda this month. It is more than probable 
that he is collecting full information of local markets with a view to the complete capture 
of the trade in sheeting for Japan, though primarily concerned in the purchase of Uganda 
Cotton. 

' 5. I regard this matter as of great importanoe and trust that you will be good enough 
to circularme all the members of your Association. The question of reducing prices in 
East Africa should not be held over while lengthy proceedings drag on for sending over 
a joint representative. If even one Indian null will take it up at once, it will do some 
good and may help to stem the rapd ebb which has already set in. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) 0. G. LEFTWICH, 

Indian Trade Commissioner in East Africa. 


No. 392/66 of 1922 


MlLLOWmSBS* Associatjox, 
Bombay, 4(h May 1922. 


The Indiakt Teadb CoaonssroinBE, 

Post Box No. 141, 
Mombasa, East Africa. 


Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 66 dated the 22nd.March 19M 
and to thank you for placing before my Committee so 

situation with regard to Indian goods in the East Afncan market, which they have read 
with very great interest. 

I am to add that a copy of your letter has been sent to all members of the Association 
and samples of the Japanese cloth in question made oviulable to them for inspection. 
Their attention has also been invited in particular to the suggestion contained m the law 
paraeraph. 5Iy Committee, at the same time, will be grateful if you will bo good onougft 
to advise them of any developments in the situation described in your letter wbioh may 
arise at a later date. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. B. SAYEB, 
Secretary. 


(True copy) 
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AsKr.xiTnr, K 

Ci/'Mm Dnhj ttn PWff.pnrtU Itnpnrlfd into Kofl Africa 

Tin: MoMnAHA Imhas Mkhciiants’ CiiAMnnn and BanrAO, 

Homha.m, 27th September 1922, 

!>' ir !'ir, 

1 I"-,: to «-iinli»m iny onlijr to you of tin* Mill in<-lnnl, rrndinp : — 

now tnriiT uiililojxrJioil piroo-poodc firp prnro per pniiiul f;roRK wciglit 
"Ii'io.T- |iloirIio<l roiu.iinn «.■/ rn/'irofH £0 pof rpiit. corioiifly nffrets Indinn foreign 
!:.iilo ulinlo of I-ir.iom Afrio.-i : luo.iiiing <li(Irrrnti.il Irp.ilnipnl'. RcprcHoiit. Bfroiigly 
\ I, i-r.iy. (’oloni.il nfliio iminodi.itoly, Ijwp to mi rainrfm. Indinn Chnmber." 

1 !.' to .1IO n iniittlicrof il<-in>i wliioli nro ntijooliiinrtlilp, Imf I inninly draw your attention 
l.>ii)of.K’! ili.li oniiif; l<» llio iullui-nro of rotlWi. thr Cnvemnienl i.indopting the principle 
of I’t-.t!*' ii\c n.iiii— . It ii tlio opini'Ui of iny ChninlM'r that sueh duties arc most 
olijo ij.imMo ihry nro only n favour U* oin* rnmiuunity at the eNpcuHC of other larger 
t'oiumuiiil:*' 

£. A" t 1 i«> pn»p,o>\l now l.nrifT my dhnmhor hns mndi' strong representations 

atiii ilio titomlit Ilf my I'lmnlx r hnvo yivrn ovidonro hofore the rinnneo and Keonomfe 
i’. i!:i':)ii;«-’ ;i'.'iiii»i tho »]».■• iiii- dulioi ninl tho inori'n’o-i in the duties. Tho dutie.s on tho 
.iTi 1 - V- of h" '"'iiy, ■ -.ii-h .n"! fo • l-'l'ifl*. Miii.-ir. ten, ro.nri-e and fine Kilt (table wit excluded 
.'!• itioiluiy iMi ■‘-inio is 0)1 of r,jfi*/ii i-ralo) h.nve bfon greatly increased under the 

J T.iji.oi-i iii-v sj.n if;r' ►-.ilr l.itifl, 

Tiii-to i» 0(10 i!r:ii of iiiiblr.-iohrsl pioeo-gootlii whioh particularly afTeefa tho Indian 
* Ap>:'. it.Mlf. .Mill 1 have, thorofiiro, dr.auii your attention to Ihi.s matter in timo by the 

« iliV .•:.M!i nl.ovo svfi ffo'l 1 / 1 . 

t. At tljr mornriit nil jiioff>.;;oo(I« p.ay an ad ratorem duly of 20 per cent., but 

nr iidi!!!* 1,1 i!,r nnv |iT.i]vi'»} i.niii! uulilo.ncbol pioce-giKids sueh ns Americani, chudders, 
«f.. '’inUliivr 111 piy ibo nw ific duty of 41) shilliugicrnts (a shilling is equal to 100 
r’iil!i!:;'- /)it') po) p iiind gM-i «ri.:ht, ivhorr.as bleached, printed and other piccc'goods 
Will »■' *'iani nt nu n f i it.rf •! duty of £>1 j>or rojiUl 

'i TJ.o nf,'umr-:i!* Bilvniii'esl ill favour of the change are; — 

(ft) it Will fimplify till* {'uiloms norl:, 
fi ) ii will l-o/ fiiy to voi); duty jwr pound, 

(r) )i will t;iio ri'l; of fr.iudiilcnl invoice prices, 

:i)!iii!io .iT/iiiijoiii .niv.mi-el in fnvourof rot.aining 20 per cent- ad ratorem duty on 
M' .■>' ho 1, jujuI/'I .and othor pioco-goods is ; — 

Tho r|uilii)i-s of tbo'o artioirs iliffor, mnbing it impossible to fix a satisfactory schcdiilo 
of T-jii- iijc duly. 

I'l. I -h.-i’l now hiTo try to ^h^w you the wcahness of the argument. s mentioned in para- 
i’r.ijdi .nl-ivr : — 

(ii) It i« il’.i' d>-!inil'’ and rou-'iden-d opinion of my Committee by their pcr.sonal 
•‘ip' rioirc with th'- fii'toms worhing that the .spprifio duty is not going to simplify 
th'i I’u'Miu' sviirl; but, on th'" contrary, the Customs work will bo most complicated 

Mid diflii-tilt ; 

(h) it w-ill be ns well na c.iay lo work out the ad valorem duty ; 

(c) tb'Uf baa never been olie in>itnnee even Up to now of anj’ Indian invoice found 
frauduli'iil or with wrong prices rhown with intent to cheat the Customs authorities ; 
anil. Ihendiire, my Chamber begs to state that the spocifio duty on tho article of 
unbleached eott<»u' piece-goods is not the result of the argument.s advanced bj’ tho 
ICeoiiomie and Kinnuee Committis’, as well ns several white settlers ; on the other hand, 
it will lead to the following result.s : — 

(o) Although nt jiri'sent the Customs nuthorifies hnvo worked^ out tho speoifio duty 
table for this article nt 20 jier cent . nd valorrm on the present niHng'prices, it (tho percent* 
iig<>) will be gre.-itlv ineren*ed when the price of cotton iiiccc-goods goes down in India 
as there is «*very likelihood of the nrico of the unbleached cotton picco-goods going 
ilown in the ver^;i- imnr future, ana ns more than 70 per cent, of tho unblcaohcd 
eottoii jih'ee.goiHls come from India, that trade will bo greatly alTcoted. 

7. The speelfii! duty is to bn calculated on gross weight (including packing articles 
hoojis, etc.) anil 1 may mention that tliia is tho only article on tho Bpeoifio duty table 
ujion which gross weight is to bo cnloulated, and na Indinn packing greatly diCors from 
each other, it will be a great disadvantage. In tho opinion of my Committee tho duty on 

?jo Y 420—10 
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gross -K-cight is absolutely unjustifiable and tbis is the only item, as I told you above, upon 
which duty is to.be collected on gross weight,. The specific duty will work out cheaper 
on li^ht weight q^nalities of high-priced Americani imported from America, and to that 
extent it will materially affect the Indian export trade with the whole of Eastern Africa. 
Bleached goods having been left at 20 per cent, in certain instances will work out cheaper 
than unbleached and will, therefore, replace the latter, thus reducing the usual imports 
from India. « 

8. In view of all this my -Committee feels that it is a differential treatment to the 
Indian unbleached cotton piece-goods trade and in this matter the feeling of the whole 
Indian mercantile community is very stiong- 

9. A resolution protesting against this duty and making it clear that it is a differential 
treatment was passed by the 4th Sessions of the E. A. Indian National Congress at Nairobi 
on the 17th instant. 

10. My Chamber has also made representations to the local Government and has 
requested the non-official Indian memb^ on the Kenya Legislative Council to oppose 
thfe measure. 

11. As it is very important that the Indian Government should move in this matter, 
I have cabled you this information and trust yon immediately made strong representa- 
tions to the Indian Government requesting the Governor-General in Council to take up 
this matter with the Colonial Office. 

12. Since writing the above I have been informed that the local Government, without 
caring for our protests, has passed the duty as shown above. 

13. By the proposed new tariff the f ood-stuffs duty has been greatly increased bejund 
the power of poor people. 

Tours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. B. DESAI, 

Secretary. 


No. 825-123 


The Mniovrx'EKs’ Associatios, 
Bombay, 5th October 1922, 


The Secbetart, 

I^iAX Mebchasts’ Ckahbeb axd BUBEAr, 

Mombasa (East Africa). 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge your cable of the 14th of September, asking tliis Associa- 
tion to support and ad valorem import duty on all piece-goods in place of the proposed 
duty of 4-i%d. per lb. on unbleached and 20 per cent, ad valorem on bleached piece-goods. 

In reply I am to inform yon that my Committee arcinfavourof an all-round ad valorem 
import dutj- and I am to fonvard herewith the attached copy of a representation on this 
subject which they have addressed to the Department of Commerce, Government of 
India. 

Yours faithfullj*, 

(Signed) C. B. SATEB, 

Secrete TV. 


No. 824-123 


The JIiLLOvrsERs’ Associatiox, 
Bombay, 5th October 1922. 


The Seceetjuiv to the Govxksjtext of Isnu, 


Depabtmext of Co3Dieece, Simla. 

Sir, 

I have the hononr, by direction of my Committee, to address yon on the subject of the 
proposed import duties to be levied by the administration of Kenya Colony on cotton, 
piece-goods. 
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2. Kmm n mWo rcJ'eSvcd fmm Ihc TniUanMorchniita’ Clminbor nnd Hiircnu, Moinimsa, 
my ('•omniiHrc iimlrrfslnntl Hint it is to Irvy nn iin])nrt duty of *1 per lli. 

on iinMonoIiivl pirco-poods wliilo tlio duty on blonolmd pioro-poods is to romnin nt 20 
pi'r ornt . ud ral'irftn. 

2, Wliilo my t'ommif too mimit I lint tbr nbovo proposal providos nil oqiiitnblo mcliiod 
of lovyim: import duty mi btiip ns fbi> priro of pioro-poods rcmniiis nt fho prospnl IovpI, 
ibny dr%irT' mo to point out tbnt. if tbo priooof piooo-poods worn to drop, Iboii, while tbo 
duty on blonrboil piooo-cooib, woubl romnin nt 20 per cont. m/ ivi/orcm, tbo duty nn 
uublonrbod piooo.pooils woiiM ri'.o to n Hpnn* ronsidornbly nbovo Ibiit lovel, niid if this 
MonMolinpixMi it would roMilt in roii'ddornblo Imrdsbipto traders in unblunobcd picco- 
po.id-. nn>l tbo Iniiinii export trade would suiter nerordiiiply, 

•t. Al*o T nm tnreminilyoiiof the import nnee of the Indinn export trndo in unbloncbed 
pie.'o.pooiN to Ivi'f Afriea by meniiiininj* that, of nil siieli pieee-poods imported into fho 
I‘x'l Afrieau IVoterlorato duriiip the year endiiip Mnreh III. 1!)2I, 00 per eent. (of 
the Value) werefMin Imlia or Hurmnb ; wben-asof the bleaebed nnd olberty|)es of pieeo- 
i:iv>ds imparletl into Hast Afriea durinp the same period only 10 per cunt, were from 
India or llurmab. 

Tbu" my t'ommittee nr<' in favour of the Kasi Afriean import duty remnininp nn 
nf I'jfifroi iliily on b.itb bleaebed and nnbleaebetl pii-ee-pooils not only beenuse tbo 
pMpiie I rban "e is liable |o );ive undue ptideriMiee to a ei*rlain seetion of Ibe trade lint 
nbo b-eaire an all-riooid o f fitir/ia duty provides a i.imp|er nnd more permanent basis 
of n' M's«nieni for all the various pri' at ubieli llie poods may be i old. 

fl. ('.inseipirntly 1 am to teijtiesi ibal the Oovernment of India pivo Ibis mnlter their 
most rari-ftd ron'ideiation and that if tlo-y nr<‘ in aprisuneiit with tlio npinioiis of my 
IVimmittee to nd<lress the Itoveninieni of Hast Afriea neeordinply. 

1 have, ote., 

(Sipinil) C. «. SAVUH, 

Secretary. 

Tilt: MoMtusA 1 j:i(I.\n Mirnni.xKT.s f’ii,xMin:r. .xni> IlntrAV, 

^^lmhn.*n, 7th October 1022. 

J)rar .‘•ir, 

11*ep to enelo-e berewiib parlieiilarsof Ibeqnanlily of Ibennbleaebed nnd bleaebed 
rot ton jur<-e.poo(lsinip«t led into Kenya nnd I 'panda topi'llier with their n'spective values, 
nnd I b«|>” the same xiill satisfy you for fiirlberinp the iielinn wbieb you have already 
tal.eii in lee.stsl t<i the prot<-st» (or uliirli 1 sent voii a eableprain on tlio Mtli September 
11 ' 22 . 

The duties bavi* nlfe.nly Istii iiimvised, nnd it will lie rednecd only if the Governor 
General in ('stiinril approaelies the Kipbt Honourable tbi> Seendary of State for the 
t sdonies. itopiestinp him to exervi*.' bis jwiwers under tbo I^'lters I’atont Act of 1020 to 
ilis.illow the said ordinanee wbieb is niiinben’d l.'l of 1022, “ Tlio Customs Tariff 
Onlinance 1022." 

Voiirs faithfully, 
(Signed) D. B. DESAI, 
Secretary. 


WO y 420— lOo 
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Imports of unbleached cotton piece-goods into Kcnj/o 
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kcnyiland Uganda from 1913-1914, 30th June 1922 vjith their vatuci 


1917-18 

1918-19 

1910-20 

" / 

1020-21 

l''rom April 
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1021 

From Jan. 
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3,S21,4Sl 

003,949 

2,704,035 
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601,600 

300,103 

£79,010 

£20,800 

£93,893 

£00,880 

.£29,240 

£19,026-14 

87,747 

52,014 

14,020 

147,017 

42,515 

27,710 

£2,005 

• • • • 

£2,344 

£485 

£9,039 

£2,301 
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• « t • 

• • • ■ 

.... 

.... 

000 

.... 

.... 
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£54 

.... 
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1,033 

.... 
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a... 

£23 

£70 

.... 


.... 

.... 
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.... 
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.... 

*,■ ■ • 

£813 

.... 

.... 

40,120 

13,234 

40,195 

57i850 

00,414 

25,240 

£1,102 

£502 

£1,927 

£.3,700 

£4,447 

£1,091-7 

&00 

« a • a 
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10,000 

.... 

.... 
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£024 
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...a 
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£045 
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.... 
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0,038 

.... 

15 

• • • ■ 

.... 

.... 

£074 

.... 

£3-1 

1,124 

30,100 
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45,352 

10,082 

9,080 
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£1,487 

£02 

£2,093 

£474 

£275-10 

• • • • 

• •a. 

.... 
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a a ■ a 
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100 
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a ■ . • 
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£0 
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No. 6788 


Sir, 


Govebnmeitt op Iedia, 

Depabtment op Commebce, 

_ _ Ddlii, ith November 1922. 

The Seoeetaht, 

The Mh.lo'wtiebs’ Assooiatioh, Bombay. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 824-123, dated the 5tli 
October, on the subject of the import duties levied by the administration of the Kenya 
Colony on cotton piece goods and to say that the Government of Kenya Colony have 
been asked to consider the points raised by your Association. I am to add that the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in Bast Africa' has also already made representations on the subject 
to the Kenya Government. — I have, etc. 

(Signed) D. T. CHADWICK, 
Secretary to tho Government of India. 


Annexuee F 
No. 12220 H— 37 


The Geeat Indian Peninsula Bailway, 
Agent’s Oppice, 

Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 20lli January 1926 

The Seoketahy, Millownee’s Association, Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

Freight rates on goods sent from Sholapur. 

Your letter No. 1312-137 of 9th November 1025 and 
this office letter No. 12220-H — 28 of 9th December 1926. 

I have to point out that in framing rates « distance ” is not tho only deciding factor 
as appears to bo assumed in tho representation of tho Millowners of Sholapur. Various 
other considerations have to bo taken into account especially tho cost of carriage by 
competitive routes. I deal with the points raised in tho Sholapur letter seriatim : — 

(1) Bates to Calcutta. — ^There is an alternative route by sea for goods traffic between 
Bombay and Calcutta and Bailway rates between these places have been forced down 
as a result of this competition.. The same reasons have forced us to quote reduced rates 
from Bombay to Madras and Madura. 

(t) The rate from Ahmedabad to Calcutta, via Agra Fast Bank is Bs. 2-9-1 per maund 
and not Ks. 1-14-0 as shown in tho representation. It may hero bo pointed out that 
tho same through rate of Bs. 2-9-1 per maund is available from Ahmedabad to Calculla, 
via Amalner and Nagpur. 

(ii) Delhi. — ^Bombay-Delhi rates are governed by competition with tho Calcutla 
and Karachi Ports. The Madras-Dclhi rate is also forced down by competition, via 
Calcutta and tho sea routes. 

(nt) Cawnpore. — Bombay-Cawnpore rates are quoted in competition ■with tho East 
Indian Bailway rates between Calcutta and Ca-wnporc. Tho Hubli-Cawnporo rale 
is quoted equal to tho Bombay robooking rate. Tho distance from Ahmedabad to 
Cawnporo by tho B. B. & 0. 1. Bailway route is 745 miles and not 1,137 as mentioned 
in tho representation. 

(iv) Madras. — The correct Bombay-Madras rate is Bs. 2-2-3 per maund and not Bo. 1 
per maund against the rate of Be. 1-10-7 from Sholapur to Madras. The Ahmodabad- 
Madras rate is influenced by tho sea competition eta Bombay. 

(e) Amritsar. — ^Tho Madras-Amritsar rate is forced down by sea competition via 
Calcutta. 

(vi) Madura. — Tho rate from Potland to Madura is Bs. 2-10-11 and not Bs._ 3 as 
stated ; it is quoted in competition with tho rate obtained by the sea-cum-railway 
Youte via Bombay and Tutioorin. 

2. From these remarks it will bo observed that tho special rates in force have in every 
instance been necessitated by adjustment with rival competition routes but I take this 
opportunity of pointing out that if a railway can win and retain competitive traffic at 
remunerative rates tho ultimate result is a general lowering of tho rate level. The 


convcrso is Into that if a lino consos to compotoE or traffio tho general level of other rates 
will inevitably rise. Tho principle of all railways is to charge what tho tralBe wll hear, 
i.c., not to charge so high a rate that tho free dovolopinont of trade will bo hampered. 
This is tho policy that has been followed at Sholapnr and' tho figures of traffic show 
that tho Sholapnr Mill industrj' has profited oxccodinglj' under the rating policy of tho 
G. I. P. I need not hero reproduce in support of that statement tho current market 
values of Sholapnr mill shares or tho record of past dividends. These will he well 
known to your Association. 

Aknexdhe G 

Quantity {in yards) of Piccegoods produced and exported from Japan, 


Year 


Exportation of 
cotton cloth 

Percentage 
of exports to 
production 

1021 





700,607,985 

010,376,060 

02-07 

1022 

. . 


. . 


860,327,052 

710,070,601 

85-23 

1023 

• • • 

• 

.. 

.. 

1,000,708,800 

766,801,000 

76-63 

1021 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1,030,005,058 

063,238,656 

93-43 

1025 


.. 

.. 


1,170,121,000 

1,217,371,601 

103-2 


A. 


JVfijf. — Itslioiild lie rcnicmlicrrd tlinf tlic total prodnetton given above represents only the figures 
of production by looms owned by incinbcrs of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associatlen. The total 
number of looms afTdlalcd to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association in 1921 was 60,000 
.approximately. 
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WitnBS No. 1 

THE BOMBAY MILLOWNEBS’ ASSOCIATION 

Further Oral Evidence recorded at Bomhay on the 1st and 2nd November 1928 

The following gentlemen represented the Association ; — 

A- Geddis, Esq., Chairman. 

H. P. Mody, Esq., Deputy Chaarman, 

C. X. Wadia, Esq., GJ.E'., 

S. D. Saklat^la, Esq., 

T. Maloney, Esq., Secretary. 


SECnos 1 

■ General 

President . — We meet to-day isTth a view to clear np ontstanding points. I think onr 
best plan will be to follow as far as possible the order in the original onestioimaire and 
the original discnssion in order to keep the discnssion as far as we can on definite lines, 
and to prerent its becoming too desnltory. The first qnesrion that we should naturally 
like to ask is what changes there have b^n in the sitnation since we last met. VihA 
we should like to know is the efieet on the industry generally of the fall in the price of 
cotton due to the very large American crop. We wonH like to know whether the fall 
in the price of cloth and yam has corresponded to the fall in the priceof cotton, and we 
wonld also like to have your general views on the outlook. 

A. Mr, Gfddis . — The fall in the price of cotton has added a very heavy loss to the 
indnstiy with onr nnsold stocks. They have depreciated in value, and that loss 
naturally will fall on the industry. 

A. Mr. Modtf. — If we take Koompta.cotton, our staple cotton, the price has come 
down by Rs. SO to Rs. 60 since we l^t met whereas the price of cloth has come down 
by two annas. , 

Q. .\ccording to tbe figures we have here, which are your latest figures, Mr. ilody, 
the latest quotation that for 15th October 1926 of tbe price of longcloth Ls 15 annas G 
pies. Is that a fall of two annas i 

A. We shall be lucky if we can manage to sell any reasonable quantity at 14 annas G 
pies. That is the present position, and that will be made apparent to you when the 
Diwaii sales take place. 

Q. The last quotation we have is for the 15th of October, 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^There have been some sales of cloth since at lower prices and I think 
Mr. Mody is correct. I do not think that sales will go through Diwaii at 14 annas 
6 pies. 

.4. Mr. Mody . — ^The latest figure is 15 annas. That will be shown in the statoirent 
which is being compiled and we do not anticipate anythin? mere than 14 annas 6 pies 
at Diwaii and even then we do not think we shall be able to sell large quantities. 

Q. -Are not these statements avaikable until a fortnight after the date to which they 
relate ? 

A. It takes about a week to get them out. 

Q. The latest one we have is for 15th October. 

A. They areism^ every fortnight, and yon will have the latest one in a day or two. 

Q. How far does a fall of 2 annas a pound of the price of cloth correspond to a fall of 
Rs. 50 is the price of cotton ? 

A. Jfr. JTodio. — ^The price of ready cotton, that is if yon want to buy to-day, is Rs.40 
to Rs. 50 higher than tbe price of the new crop you can buy, so that if we desire to convert 
cotton into cloth we are much worse oa than we were when we last met, but if you c.an 
contract for cloth to be delivered in March and can wait till the new crop comes in then I 
think the fall in cotton corresponds almc-st exactly to the fall in the price of piecegoods. 

Q. It wonld be interesting if yon could give ns the correct figure. Ar? you referring 
to the fall in price of ready cotton ? 

A. Mr. Mody. — I am speaking about Koompta cotton which is the staple cotton for 
■ most mills. 

A. Mr. WaJia . — ^The price of ready cotton, Koompta. when wc last met was Rs. 350. 
To-day it is Rs. 300. 
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Q. WHiat about the future T 

A. We can get American cotton to rcplaco it at Its. 250. 

Q. Wlicn docs tlio now crop of Koompta begin to come in ? 

A. Jlarcli-April. 

Q. Are tlioro anj’ quotations for that now 1 

A. Tlie quotation for Jlarch-.'Vpril is Rs. 25 above Broacb. 

Q. How much is that ? 

A. Broach to*day is Rs. 250 to Rs. 265. 

A. Mr. Mdyly. — ^\Vliil8t on tbo subject of oiir position relatively to what it was when 
we were last before yoti, stocks have gone up. 

A. They went down in Sojilcmbcr. 

A. Yes, in Sejitember. But thej' have been going up since then. 

Q. Owing to the fact that there is no oif-tako T 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that due to the uncertainty of outlook in regard to the price of cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us the exact facts in regard to the imports of American cotton ? 
Can you tell us what their extent is ? 

A. I think there will bo imports of 60 to 70 thousand bales altogether. That was 
the figure given to me by some one in the know though it has been variously reported as 
150 to 200 tliousand bales. 'J'lic actual figure is 60 or 70 thousand bales of American 
cotton. 

A. Mr. Waditt . — TIio last figures we received were something like 65,000 bales. Wo 
are now making enquiries on Ixdialf of the Cotton Committee for information from our 
members and wo are getting tlio actual figures from them. I do not think it exceeds 
00 thousand bales at tlio prc:‘cnt moment. 

Q. When will that be arriving ? 

A. It is arriving. It began to arrive in October. 

A. Mr. Gfddin . — There were M thousand bales before the 31st of May and it has been 
coming in rcgaularly since. The Ootobor-December arrivals will bo heavier than for 
any other month this year. 

Q. Bor what purpose will this American cotton be used 7 

A. Warp and welt of cloth. 

Q. What counts 7 

A. 24s. 

Q. Can you got anything above 30.s out of it 7 

A. It depends. Wo aro- purchasing different types. One mill would spin 30s and 
another mill would spin 24s. 

A. jlfr. Mody . — Not from the typo of cotton which wo can get at Rs. 250 and Rs. 260. 
Not from that. 

Q. Do you consider these largo American imports duo in any way to the exchange 7 

A. Mr. Qeddis . — ^It is duo to the fact that the American cotton is cheaper than Indian 
cotton to-day. 

Q. Quito BO. That is obvious, but do you consider that in any way is the effect of 
oxekango 7 

A. Jlfr. Wadia . — Very largely. It is entirely a matter of exchange. 

Q. It cannot bo entirely, because oven if tbo oxobange were back at the Is. 4d. level, 
there would bo a slight difference in favour of American cotton as far as 1 can make 
out the figures. 

A. on Rs. 250. 

Q. 124 on Rs. 300. That would give American cotton 

A. You are within Rs. 14 of what it ought to bo owing to exchange. 

Q. In this particular case exchange is working to your advantage because it enables 
you to get American cotton cheaper than Indian and thereby bring down the pirce of 
Indian cotton. 

A. What about those gentlemen who hold ready cotton bought at high prices 7 

Q. Wo are looking at it from the point of view of the textile industry. 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^At the same time it is depressing the price of Indian cotton which I 
think is of doubtful advantage to us because our consumers will have so much less to 
spend. 
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Q. Don’t these imports of American cotton go to sho'w that Japan also is in the same 
position, a point \rhich is denied by the advocates of the export duty ? , 

A. Japan vould not he able to substitute the whole of the Indian crop. To a certain 
extent it would, but not to the whole extent because some classes of Indian cotton J^apan 
must have unless they are entirely out of parity, which is not likely to be the case. 

A. ATr. TTadia. — ^To Japan it is still a matter of exchange. The Japanese cxchanire has 
not been raised by 12J per cent. 

Q. I do not quite follow. 

A. We are getting aecording to you, Sir, a benefit to the extent of 12| per cent, owing 
to our exchange being near Is.'fid. Japanese Yen exchange has been raised up and so 
they couM also get the benefit of American cotton. 

Q. That then seems to show that Japan can substitute American cotton for Indian 
cotton. 

A. ilfr. Mody . — To a certain extent, yes. 

Q. There was one point I did not go into with you on the last occasion in regard to 
this question of general depression, and that was the effect on the Bombay cotton industry 
of the two attempted comers in cotton in 1922. I believe there was an attempt at 
cornering at the beginning of 1922 as the result of which the Apollo and Elphinstonc 
mills changed hands. There was another in September 1922 as a result of which the 
<iMathradas, Kastoorchand and some other spinning and weaving mills changed hands. 
That was not mentioned in our last discussion, but I should like to know your views ns 
to the effect on the mill industry of these two comers and of the number of mills that 
changed hands in consequence and also whether the depression in the industry cannot 
to a very large extent be dated from that year ? 

A. I do not think the mill industry was affected at all. It affected the fortunes of 
certain individuals and certain mills changed hands ns you say but so far ns the effect 
on the industry is concerned I think it was negligible. 

Q. You say it affected the fortunes of the individual mills. There were seven of 
them altogether — ^six in Bombay and one outside. 

A. Mr, Oeddis . — ^It affected the agents of the mills and not actually the mills. When 
they themselves became bankmpt or financially embarrassed the miUs had to change 
hands. * 

Q. Would not that result in a general loss of confidence throughout the industry ? 

A. It is naturally upsetting to the industry to have a contract at a very unreal level. 
But it affects all purchasers of cotton, including Japan equally. 

A. Mr, Mody , — ^This was not an upheaval of such a charaotcr as to affect the industry. 

Q. I should think that changing hands of six mills in Bombay was bound to have a 
deleterious effect on the industry, 

A. It had a deleterious effect on the share bazaar. But it did not affcoii the industry. 

Q. Not as a sign that the boom period was at an end ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. — No, because it was not the mills which were actually concerned. It 
was the agents. 

Q. The large American crop and the heavy fall in price is a world factor, is it not 7 
We have been told, as you know, that the depression in the Bombay industry is in no 
way due to any world factors, but is not the large American crop and the consequent , 
heavy fall in price a world factor 7 - 

A. That is a world factor that has come into operation since wc met last. 

Q. That has been the reply which has been given us by some other witnesses. But 
the point is that although there has been such a sudden and sharp fall tliis year there 
has in the Inst two years been a very heavy American crop which has resulted in a gradual 
fall and a gradually increasing loss of confidence. Therefore if you admit that the fall 
in the price of cotton this year is due to a heavy American crop, which is a world factor, 
does tiiat not apply to a somewhat less extent to the American crop in the last two years 7 
I cannot see how yon can consider the heavy American crop a world factor this year 
and not in previous years 7 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^To a certain extent, yes. This year of course it is more accentuated, 
and you might say now that it is a factor of some importance. Wo have never said 
that world factors had no infiucncc at all on our position. 

Q. We have got the monthly statistics of spinning and weaving for June and July, 
unfortuiiatelj* the last ones available. It seems to show a remarkable fact. It shows 
that the production of shirtings and longcloth for the first four months of this financial 
\ ear in Bombay wos very much higher than it was last year. 

A. Afr. H'adia. — ^Tlie only point is, after the strike wo had to make up for lost time. 
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Q. Wlicn did you open nfior Iho slrikc 7 

A. About the 1st of Jnnunry. 

Q. This is from April to July. I nm rofcrriiip to 1-J7J million yards of longololli ns 
ngninst 107 for tho corrospond'ing four months of 102'1 iind 113 for tlic corresponding 
four montiis of 1025. 

A. Mr. jl/nfoncy.— Tlicrc lins been n chnngo in tho system of collecting statistics by 
the Government, of India since April 1st, 1920. 

Q. Wiint has been tJio chnngo ? 

A. The Government of India used to take the.se figures from the excise returns. Now 
they take the actual production in tho mills. 

Q. IVhnt ditlerence does that. make? 

A. It makes a great deal of dilTerenee. Last year the returns of production 
represented, approximately, the sales. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^The previous figures were ba.scd on the stuff issued out of the mill 
premises. Naturally it would be less than the stulT prodticed from day to day. 

A. Mr. Maloncij. — ^Thc figures are not comparable. 

Q. It really seems that the figures we have arc simply hopeless. There docs not seem 
a single figure on which implicit reliance can be plnecci. If these figures cannot bo used, 
what figures arc we to use ? 

A. Previously the figure.s were bn.sed on the Excise reltirns which were compiled from 
tho number of bales that went, out of the mills, and these figures to-day arc based on 
sales. It cannot bo a proper comparison. 

Q. What are we to compare 1 

.•I. Mr. Mod;/. — ^These figures you have got are all right, but you cannot compare them 
with tho previous years’ figures. 

Q. But even so, allowing that td the fullest extent, it seems fairlj’ obvious that tho 
production is steadily increasing. 

A. Mr. Wadia. — ^You cannot argue that from those figures. 

Q. I think a rise from 212 million yards of grey goods to 252 million yards docs show 
that the production is-incrcasing. 

A. Yes, but you are not comparing the same thing, ns has been pointed out to you. 
Now, I will give you an instance. A man bought in April — 1,600 bales of shirtings. If 
our returns had been in the same form ns last year’s, the amount issued out of the mill 
would only have been 1,000 bales. Tlierefore you have got 1,000 bales there, whereas 
this year you have got the whole of the 1,500 bales of which 600 is still uni.ssued out of 
the mill. *So that is 33 per cent. If you take that for all the mills you would very soon 
arrive at the difference. lYc have still on hand 500 bales of cloth representing nearly 
a hundred thousand yards presumably. If we had shoum them last year, this would not 
have been there. Wo have shown them this year ns being production. That is one 
individual sort in an individual mill. 

Q. Your point is that before tho 1st of April 192G the figures arc not the figures of 
production, but were figures of goods issued from tho mills, and that now you give 
figures for the total production which includes everything that is turned out ? 

A. Yes, At this time last year our stocks were 100 thousand bales. They were not 
* included in these figures. 

Q. It is very disc^uicting to find that the figures on which we are supposed to work are 
so unreliable. These circumstances one only discovers more or less casually, but at the 
same time what the figures do show is that Bombay is more or less sticking to its regular 
lines whereas Ahmcdabad is increasing its manufacture in other lines. The manufacture 
for instance of shirtings and longcloth in Ahmedabad has gone down considerably for 
the first four months of April to July whereas tho manufacture of dhooties has gone up 
very considerably. I do not know whether you have seen these figures for Ahmedabad. 
We have some striking figures for Ahmedabad which show that the Ahmedabad mills 
were able to pay dividends of over 12 per cent, in 1923, 12J per cent, in 1924, and 14J 
per cent, in 1925 — for the whole of the mills. That is on paid up capital. And they 
were able to pay dividends of 3}, 4 and 4 4/6 per cent, in those three years on their paid 
up capital, reserves, and depreciation funds all in. That is for all the mills — good, 
bad and indifferent. Those are very striking figures, to say the least of it, and I think 
you will agree with me that they show that the depression in Ahmedabad is, to put- it 
very mildly, very much less than it is in Bombay. 

A. Mr.SaJclalicala. — May I explain. I happen to have a null in Ahmedabad also. In 
the years 1924 and 1925 there were prolonged strikes in Bombay and natmally Ahmedabad 
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took ndvanttige of those strikes to a great extent, and I know that for a fact, because 1 
have been through the Ahmedabad mills, that they did better in 1924-25 than the 
Bombay mills, but that does not mean that the causes of the depression are different at aU. 
It may bo a question of time. First Bombay is hit and later on perhaps Ahmedabad. 
And as a matter of fact, I know that during these six months of 1926 thej' arc not expect- 
ing anything like the prolits,that they made in 1924-25. So after all it may be a matter 
of time. Though the depression has been very acute in Bombay it might not have reached 
Ahmedabad. They were better off for various reasons in 1924-25, .but liow they are 
^ feeling the depression very severely. 

Q. During the last few weeks owing to the American crop that may have been so, but 
certainly when we were there last, there had been no material change in the situation. The 
evidence we got when wo were up there before the report of the heavy American crop 
showed that they were still doing fairly well. I do not quite see how the mill strikes in 
Bombay could havq helped them to the extent that you maintain they did in view of the 
fact that you had such heavy stocks here. I could understand it if you had no stocks at 
all. But as you had heavy stocks, I cannot see how they were better off? 

A. We had heavy stocks. They were better off comparatively because these strikes 
entailed a heavy loss on the Bombay mills apart from the general depression. The fixed 
charges the mills had to pay. Therefore comparatively the mills in Ahmedabad were 
better off. 

Q. I ean quite understand their being better off because they had no strikes. That 
is not the point at all. . The point is I cannot see what direct benefit they got from the 
strikes in Bombay. My point is they would have returned exactly the same figures if 
there had been no strikes. 

A. That is not quite so. It is true that Bombay had largo stocks but it does not mean 
that every variety that was being made in the mills was in stock. There were some varie- 
ties which were being sold from month to month and owing to the stoppage of the mills 
wo had to stop the production of these varieties, and Ahmedabad got in there. 
Some contracts in Bombay had to be cancelled because no deliveries could bo made. 
These merchants naturally went to Ahmedabad and got hold of similar stuff from 
Ahmedabad. 

Q. Doesn’t that go to show the point which wo shall go into in more detail which is 
that Bombay concentrates too much on particular varieties, and therefore when a strike 
comes }'ou cannot distribute your losses so to speak. You cannot diminish your stocks 
in equal proportions in the different varieties ? 

A. I do not think Bombay is making a smaller number of varieties than Ahmedabad. 
In fact Bombay is doing much more in dyed and bleached goods. 

Q. Not in bleached goods, not according to the figures wo have. The figures’show that 
the production of bleached goods in Bombay is absolutely nbgligiblc. 

A. I am talking of varieties, not the total quantity. Ahmedabad is bleaching mostly, 
and that is. the one of their main lines. Bombay is making greater number of varie- 
ties, in dyed goods especially. 

Q. Wc will go into that. 

A. Mr, Wadia . — ^About Ahmedabad, the wages aro 12i per cent, less than those of 
Bombay. You must add 12J per cent, to our losses for thot. 

Q. You say that your wages arc 124 per cent, highci than Alimcdabd 7 

A. On the whole wo arc paying 12} per cent, more wages than Ahmedabad. 

Q. I do not think so. Wo will go into that later on when wo como to the costs of 
production. 

A. Mr. fVadia. — Mr. Saklatvala says it is 10 percent. Ho has got mills both in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay and he is in a position to know. ■ 

President . — ^Wo will go into it presently, Mr. Wadia. 

A. It would make a fine dividend if wo could have 10 per cent. 'saving on the wages 
bill. 

/ 

Q. Ahmedabad will probably say that you have advantages in other respects. 

A. You asked about the reasons and 1 am giving the reasons. 

A. Mr. Mody . — I have an idea that in the next two or three months Ahmeuabad will 
' be singing to a different tune. 

Q. They have also asked for protection as you know. 

A. T do not think that they are quite as well off as they have hepn for the last year 
or two. 
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Haja Han Ki^han /rnt/?.— Tho irinlt ol Uip cIionpcninR of cotton prices is llmt yoti 
ore nWo to buy Ani<Ticnn cotton in pinro of Inclinn cotton— tlio chenper grades of 

American cotton. . .... , 

A. On tlie eontraty, tlic price of Indian cotton bas to fall fnrtber in order llmt people 
may be able to sell their cotton against the American cotton .and that will reduce the 
income oniic ryot . 

Q. And 1 understand yon to s.ay that it will adect your sales. 

A. It will reduce the purchasing power of the rj'ov. 

A. So far Indian cotton has been nut of parity by anytliinp like Its. IB to very nearly 
Its. ;t'>. That broncht in naturally large imports of American cotton. Indian cotton 
li.as got to CO down in paiity and to establish a level with Amerienn cotton before anjdiody 
can think "of going to Indian cnilon and naturally, to that extent, the Indian cultivator 
ii.as not been able to sell all his stock and he will siitTer, and we shall l ulTer too beennse he 
is our customer. 

Q. You say it further n'duccs his purchasing power t 

A. Yes; it is bound to, particulaily with the rtconinicndation of the Cnrrencj* 
Commi5.sion to fix tin exchange at Is. fid. 

Q. As n cards the ability of Ahmedabad to spin finer count. s than Itombay we find that 
Ahnudabad has been spinning more yarn of ttls to -lOs in the past year. Is Itombay 
also going more and moie to incdium count.s } 

A. We are all m.aking dholies of 30.s to ‘lO.s counts. A very 

considerable number of mills have turned a very considerable portion of their machirery 
on to thc'e higher eounts that you refer to. 

Q. Then you are sure the decrease in your oiittuni of coutits 31.s to -lO.s is duo to the 
strike or is it due to any other cause 1 

A. It is due to the fact that we cannot sell the coarser counts of cloth and therefore 
«e are now making this cloth. We are t.aking the place of the imported cloth. We are 
poaching on others' presi rves. 'llmt is our legitimate function, 1 take it. 

Q. Hut you have actually lost ground in 30.s to 40s, while Ahmedabad has gained. 
That ir last year. 

A. .Vr. GtiMh . — We had a strike. 

Q. Thai is what 1 w.anted to know. Was it due to the strike T 
A. Mr. ir<idri. — More of .'50s to 40s cloth is turned out today in Bomba}' than ever 
before in the history of Bombay. 

Prfuvlrnl , — What is if woven from t From what cotton 7 

A. From Uganda cotton. There are two kinds veiy well known in the market. 

Q. T notice that upito the cn<l of .Inly the production of 3 Ir to 40 r in Bombay Island 
was only 400.(t(KI lbs. more than it. was last year and about ISO.OOO lbs. more than it was 
in the pVvvious year. In that care, T do not quite understand how it con be that Ebro bay 
is producing more cloth of finer counts than it has done in the past. 

A. It has increased now. 

Q. Since when 7 

A. Since .lune. All the mills hayc increased their consumption of Uganda cotton and 
we are now going on to finer counts. 

Q. It is not yet visible in the statistical returns. 

A, No; it will bo visible by the end of the year. 

Q. As a TaritT Board we aro very pleased to hear it. 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^It is bonic out by the figures. 

Q. It is not borne out by the figures which we have got at present. 

A. Though not in any appreciable degree these figures do show to a certain extent 
that we arc going more and more to finer counts. 

Q. Tho incre.ase shown there is veiy small indeed. As a matter of fact it is negligible 
on your own showing — on increase of 170,000 lbs. over 1024 and that ns yon just pointed 
nut may be due to tho fact that you are now returning overything instead of returning 
merely tho issues from the mills. , ' 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^That does not apply to yam. 

A. jlfr. Mody . — ^It docs not affect yarn at all. 

A. 3Ir. Oeddis . — There was no duty. 

Q. I see ; there was no excise duty. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — ^You explained tho difference in the position of the Bombay trills 
and'thc Ahmedabad mills by a reference to the strike partly and partly by showing that 
the wages aie lower in Ahmedabad. Would you explain similarly or by other reasons 
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Mr Subba Itao. — An- not the KngliRli clhotics irhich arc imported made mostly of 
eonnt.s 30s to ‘lOs. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefon* the demand has Iwen there. There is nothing new about it. 

A. Mr, Mod;/. — ^'J'he demand for Indian made finer dhotirs has developed recently. 
Hoth Ahinedahad and ourselves — Ahmedabad earlier than ourselves — arc trying to 
meet it . ' 

Q. The demand has been then' all these years. But you seem to have discovered it 
for the first time now. When they bought English dhotics of those counts, I suppose the 
demand was there, and if yon could have placed on the market goods of the same quality 
and the same finish, certainly the demand was there for your goods. 

A. Mr. Wndia , — I think 1 understand your meaning to be that we have been rather 
slack about knowing the market condition Y 

Q. You have not been ns go-ahead as 3*ou might have been. 

A. I would remind 3*011 that it is a fact that five 3'cnrs ago the facilities for buying 
Uganda cotton were nothing like the facilities we enjoy to-da3'. The Uganda crop 
has begun to come on to the market in inercasing q\iantitics only during the last five 
3'ears so that the cotton was not there five 3'enra ago. The second reason is that 
Uganda cotton when first shipped in small quantities found a market in Liverpool. In 
those dn3*s when it found a rcnd3* market there, the dilTcrcncc between it and Brqach 
was ver3* much larg<'r than it is to-dn3-. Its cheapness and the case with which we can 
get Uganda cotton ta-da\* have stimiilnted our demand. 

A. Yon s]>nke of the adjtistment of mnehinerx* to produce these finer counts. I should 
like to know if that adjtistment involves vcr\* considerable expense. Is it possible to turn 
on 3*our innehinrr3* that is now engaged in producing lower counts to turn out finer counts ? 
Does it involve eonsideralile expense ? 

A. It dors not entail ain* considerable expense ns far ns the individual machines go. 
But 3*ou must remember that if 3*011 are spinning 20s. cotton it requires double the 
qunntit3’ of I'reparntion mnchiner3* that -lOs does. For instance if you are running 20 
ring frames 3*011 can run those 20 ring frames with 10 cards on 20s. Tlic” number of 
cards can be cut down 1)3* half if 3*011 are n*gulatl3* on 40s. In clmnging from 20s to 403 
the ndditionnlexpeiiFeof productionisdueto the fa.t that there will be a considerable 
«iunntit3* of pn'paration mnchiner3* l.ving idle. 

Q. b’o that you have got to wait till the3* become eoonomicall3’ defunct to turn on 
to finer couiits Y 

A. Either that or ]iut in more spindles to make the use of the readjusted macliineiy 
for finer counts. 

Q. Wouhl that involve exiiense Y 

A. Yes ; considerable expense. 

Haja Ilnri Kifhan Kavl . — Or 3*011 could run the same spindles double sliift ? 

A. It is possible; hut Indian labour is not vcr3* good at night work and it is very 
cxjx?nsive. It is possible no doubt. 

A. Mr. SaUalirahi . — We actuall3* did it in the ease of our Tata mills, because some of 
the machine.s on order did not arrive in time. Or rather the ring frames did not arrive 
in time and so we had to work the ring frames we had at night also ; but then we were not 
satisfied with the production or with the quality. So we had to stop it. 

Q. We were told that s]]inning could be carried on at night but not weaving. 

.■\. It can be carried on ; but the production is less and the qualit3* sutlers. 

Mr. Svbba J{ao . — 1 want to gel from 3*00 some liind of general statement as to whether 
3'ou think this'kind of change is practicable and can be pursued to a greater extent than 
now — I mean the change from the lower to higher counts 7 

A. J/r. Modi /. — It ail depends on the preferences of the consuming centres. Calcutta 
was a large bu3*er of Lancashire dliotics of finer counts. Now the buyei-s are evincing 
A preference for our dhoties and so our dhoty trade is being developed. But it will 
entirel3’ depend upon the preference of the consumers. 

President. — But he could not get 3*our dhotics. He has had no chance of looking 
at them. How do 3*011 know what his preference was before 7 

A. Mr. Geddis.—As Mi*. Wadia said, the cotton was not available to us at that time. 

Mr. Subba Pao . — ^That is a different point altogether. You cannot lay the blame on 
the consumer who has been given no opportunity to use your .cloth. 

A. Mr. ir«fdia. — ^IVe have not been able to give the article for which the consumer 
had a preference. I wish we had. 

Y 420—20 
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Q. t can understand that. But I cannot understand the point that there was no 
market. 

A. 3Ir. Gcddis. — om not quite sure if we can assume that there was a market. It 
may be that the taste of the buyers for Indian goods of finer counts has been developed 
in the last few years and it may be that in another year or so the demand for those finer 
counts -will be over taken by the Bombay mills. 

Q. But the demand for these finer goods has been there all these years. We understand 
that about half of the Lancashire goods are made of 30s to 40s counts.' It was only a 
question of your meeting the demand and not the lack of demand. I understand the 
other point about the inaccessibility to raw material. But that is different from the 
question of not finding a market. 

Baja Hari Kisltan Karil. — So far as the spinning of finer counts from imported cotton 
is concerned, you have certain advantages over the upoountry mills. Por instance, the 
greater humidity, the cheaper price at which you get imported cotton, your cheaper 
stores, your more or less trained labour, put j'on in a better position to go on to finer 
counts than Ahmedabad or any other upoountry centre. 

A. 3Ir. Wadia. — ^It is rather difficult to say. I- would hesitate to say “yes ”. Ahmed- 
abad has got better labour. They have got better weavers than we have, I think, and 
their labour is more constant and certain. I would not when comparing ourselves with 
Ahmedabad, say wo are anything better but here again Jlr. Saklatwala vill bear me out 
that Ahmedabad labour is not so migratory. 

A. il/r. Saldalwaltt . — That is true. 

ii/r. Subba Bao. — ^Also by birth or by caste they are weavers. 

A. Yes ; they are a better class of weavers. 

Baja Hari Kiahan Kavl. — ^Assuming, there is no difference in the efficiency of labour, 
the other factors would work in your favour. 

A. Mr. iradia.— Yes. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — ^Except to this extent that the upoountry mills are possibly ncarer- 
the consuming markets than our mills and therefore what advantage wo gain owing to 
cotton arriving here, they would gain by not having to send tho cloth bales so great 
a distance. 

Q. How far is it possible to spin medium counts — Sis to 40s — ^from tho best of Indian 
cotton ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. — 1 do not luiow if it is a practical proposition for continuous work 
year in and year out, throughout the 3G5 days in tho year. It is not possible to get 
sufficient quantities of Indian cotton for the purpose. 

Q. It is possible to spin but you say there is not sufficient quantity of cotton available ? 

A. There is no Indian cotton available in bulk to supply our requirements. 

Preaidevt. — ^I would like to go into that a little moro closely. What staple of cotton 
is required to spin SOs to 40s ? 

A. What length of staple ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Tho minimum length is one inch. Generally it varies from one inch to inches. 
Tho lower qualities might be used for SOs. 

A. jl/r. Modi/. — ^An inch and one eighth is generally required. 

Q. The Indian Central Cotton Committee have given us figures showing that there aro 
about 2 million bales of cotton in India of a staple of Jth inch and over. Arc any of 
you gentlemen on the Central Cotton Committee 1 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. — ^Yes, I am. 

Q. Wiat proportion of this cotton would be suitable for spinning SOs to 403 ? 

A. There is tlie Nizam’s Dominion’s cotton — say about 50 per cent, of the Nizam’s 
Dominion cotton will bo available for higher counts and also some of tho Sind-Amerioan 
cotton which they arc growing now. But that is mostly on trial farms. Except from 
seed grown on these experimental farms we cannot go beyond 303. As you loiow tho 
Punjab is growing better cotton now. 

Q. What about Cambodia ? 

A. 'Yes. 

A. Mr. Oeddia. — It will be easier if you split it from SOs to SOs and SCs to 403 ; because 
there is a considerable quantity of Indian cotton from which you’ may be able to spin 
SOs to 3Gs. But if you go above 30s, then there is a very small quantity. 

Q. 'What we want is some fairly definite figures showing how much of these two 
million bales of cotton is suitable for SOs to 3Gs. 

A. Mr. Wadia. — ^Tcn per cent, spin 36s. 
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A. Mr. Moih /. — All that vrc cnii say is Hint cotton suitable for spinning 40s urould form 
o very small proportion. Can you not get the figures from the Central Cotton Committee 7 

Q. I pro])osc to ask the Central Cotton Committee about it. I thought Mr. Saklatirala 
being on the Central Cotton Committee might possibly be able to give us a roughidea. 

A. Tor :10-- to S2s it is all right. Ilut if you go on to 40s it will be a verj' small 
jn’oportion of the 2 million baler.. 

.•\. Mr. ird'fiii. — liven so. Sir. the dilTercncc is enormous between good Uganda cotton 
and the very best Indian eolton. For instance spinning IlOs — I am giving the figures 
from nv'mory, they may pos'ihly be wrong — my recollection is that spinning 30s from 
Indian cotton you put in something like 27 turns per inch and you can spin the same from 
Ug.inda or other good American cotton with only 21 turns. That will make a difference 
in production of at least .'50 percent. Idoiiot hind my.silf to these figures but I am telling 
you approximately wliat 1 rcmemlicr. 

Mr. Majmu'lar . — IVlieii you were running th6 Tata mills at night, what counts were 
yoii .spinning, coarse, medium or fine 7 

A. Mr. Saklnluvln . — On an average it was about 20s. 

Q. You did not Irv 40s 7 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t yoTi think that if you weie running night shifts on 40.s with a better kind of 
cotton tlieie might not la* much difilcully in getting a good qtiality of yam 7 

A. Yc'-. on bet ter rot ton. Hut still of course there would be the diilcrcnccin production 
Ix't '.voen day work and Jiighl work. 

(J. To what extent 7 

.A. Not to such a great extent as in tlic case of coarse counts ; but still there would be 
a difler.'uce. 

(?. You would not put it at more tliaii .I per cent 7 

A. It is Very difiietiU to say. It might he about that. 

Q. Tlien as regards fine yarn, the market lor this is Madras and as regards fine dhooties 
the market is C.aleulta. Is not Hombay nearer to lhi.se consuming centres than 
Ahmedabad .and other mofussil centre.s of the textile indu.strj* 7 

Mr. Ifodi-i. — Itomli.ay is ne.arcr pcograpbienlty to Calnttln. But I do not know 
wbi'ther it has got liett<T communication with Calcutta. Certainly not with the 
I’linjah. 

(). Madr.as 7 

A. 1 do not think we .sell fine dhooties in Madras. 

(i'. Fiuf yarn is consumed by Madras to a gre.at extent. 

Yes. 

Prc^Urr.f . — You have not told us wli.ac you consider the outlook owing to the fall in 
the price of American cotton. Do yoti consider that tlie price of cotton can now be held 
to have reached rock hntlniu and that that will mean n greater recovery of confidence 7 

A. Jfr. — I am afraid it is impossible to s.ay. 

Q. At any rate you as business men must have formed some sort of forecast. 

A. .If r. Mo-hj . — We can tell j on what the bazaar people arc se j’ing. They are thinlring 
of a 12. anna cloth. 

Q. .-Vrc they thinking of 5 anna cotton 7 
They are not . 


Section II 

A’ahircnH'f crtcnl of compciilion l/cltrccn imporUd goods and (heseof Indianmatmfaclvre 

Q. With regard to Section II wo have received a letter from Mr. Maloney pointing out 
what wo .already know, which is the difficulty of getting prices of competing lines. JTobody 
realises tliose difficulties better than ourselves, csijceially ns wo have been going round 
the v.arious markets trying to get them, but’ 1 am afraid tb.at does not absolve the 
miliowncrs fron* making the attempt and I think the Association should have done so 
in the first instance. We have very recently received a further representation from 
the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association which has, unfortunately, as on the last 
occasion, only reached us very late in the day. I am not sure whether all of you have got 
copies, 'riiorc tlicy point out that tho Japanese imports into Bombay according to 
your published statement have considerably decreased since tbe beginning of the year. 
®ioy say that tho imports of Japanese drills have greatly diminished since 1925 and 
that the imports of Japanese shootings has similarly diminished. 

A. itfr. Mody. — ^AVc would like to look at these figures. 

y 420— 20o 
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Q. You will have to examine the figuies yourselves. Have you been ufttchlnc the 
course of the figures ? ° 

A. jlfr. Maloney . — ^Wo have been watching the trend of the Japanese imports. 

Q. Then you should bo in a position to say whether they have diminished or not. 

A I cannot say about the Japanese drills and sheetings. They have turned their 
attention to dhoties in Calcutta. 

Q. You admit that the competition in sheetings and drills has weakened ? 

A. I would not go so far as that. 

Q. I hope to bb able to give yon copies of this statement before the end of the day’s 
sitting in case yon wish to make any comments on it. They further give some information 
about prices. The price of their drill is Re. 1 and yours they say is 12 and 13 annas. 
As regards sheetings their price is about a rupee per pound with duty of course, ngainst 
your price of 11^ annas to 12 annas. 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^Do they say that they have dropped out of our markets ? 

Q. More or less, yes. 

A. TiTiat are the figures they give for the imports in these 9 months — the total figures ? 

Q. Here is the statement they give. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — They give it only for the Bombay Presidency. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — I do not agree even for the Bombay Presidency up to the end of 
September. May I ask you about the total imports from Japan t 

President . — They say that most of their T-olothes and domestics are re-exported. 
Your figures do not throw any light on that. 

~ A. 1 think a lot of re-exports which they consider re-exports are sent from here to 
Karachi. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — ^They say ‘ Japanese sheetings are imported to-day (into Bombay) 
almost wholly for re-export to such ports as are not served direct by Japanese Steam 
Ship Companies.’ 

A. They have just started a service to Karachi direct. A lot of goods are still 
transhipped from Bombay. 

President. — 1 think the boat plan will be to give you a copy of that statement so that 
you can study it in detail. 

A. Mr. Jl/ody.— We have an idea that their total imports have gone up in respect 
of the whole of India. 

Q. They say the Japanese exchange is now back nt the prewar parity, allowing for the 
difference between a Is. 6d. and ls.4d, rupee, i.e., that it is at 136. We have got some 
information from the United Kingdom which throws considerablb light on this question 
of Japanese competition. It is to the effect that cloth containing ynrn in warp or weft 
of counts between 30s and 40s forms about 40 to 45 per cent, of the total exports to 
India, in which case it would seem that Japanese competition ns regards quality is mainly 
with the United Kingdom. 

A. On the last occasion I pointed oxit to you that their imports were of particular 
varieties, jeans, sheetings, T-clothes and 1 stated that it might bo argued on a 
superficial e.'camination that the Japanese imports wero very small in volume. I pointed 
out, how'f.vcr, that they constituted a very considerable proportion of the Indian 
production in the.se particular sorts. It docs not seem as if the Japanese imports 
wore largely concentrated on the finer sorts. Wo still maintain that J?-clothcs, 
sheetings, jeans and diills form a considerable proportion of the total imports. 

Q. 'But a diminishing proportion according to them. 

A. We hope so. We have not looked into those figures yet. 

Q. The shirtings are the bigger part of the Japanese imports now’. Are they not ? 

Mr. Subba Rao.— The shirtings have gone up from 69 to 83 million yards. 

President. — ^The shirtings are very much the greater part of the Japanese imports. 
They form the largest proportion. Is that not so ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^Yes. 

Q. Eighty-three millions out of 216 millions. As far as wo have been able to discover, 
the Japanese shirtings are mostly between 30s and 40s counts and therefore compete 
directly W’ith the United Kingdom rather than with the Indian production. That i.s 
the point I wanted to bring out at the moment. * 

A. Mr. Mody . — We are not prepared to admit that the bulk of the 83 million yards is 
between SOs and 40s counts. 

Q. Then, it is for you, Mr. Mody, to prove the opposite. I can only say that we 
have obtained such samples as wo have been able to got and that to the best of 
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-our information they oousist almost entirely of counts beWeen 30s and 40s. If you 
are not prepared to agree to that, it is, I venture to think, for you to prove the opposite. 
You have not produced any samples. We have obtained the best information we could 
-get and if you disagree with it, it is for you to produce a range of samples as wide as 
ours showing that our conclusion is incorrect. 

A. I am afraid you have not understood my point. 1 said that in the absence of 
exact figures we are not prepared to say anything ourselves as to whether they mainly 
constitute counts between 30s and 40s and whether these S3 millions are under the 
heading of shirtings alone or longoloth and giu^tings. • 

Mr. Sxtbba Bao . — ^Longoloth and shirtings. 

A. We are not prepared to say that the whole of that is of fine counts. 

Q. There is one small point. Can you teU us why there is such a large import of 
fents for the United States that is their chief, in fact, almost their only line ? 

A. Mr. Maloney . — think they send aU the bad pieces to India, pieces-which they 
cannot sell in the United States. They used to sell a lot of drills as well. 

Q. The reason why I put this question is this. The imports from the United States 
are not very large. But I do not know whether your .^sociation is aware that- the 
Southern States of America have no Labour Law and that there is no prohibition of 
female labour or double shift work. I do not know whether you are aware of this fact 
which has come to our notice in the course of the enquiry. 

A. Is it a general practice to work double shifts ? 

Q. There is no prohibition. 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — ^What is the actual practice ? Do they work in the nights and longer 
than 10 hours ? 

A. ilfr. Maloney . — I think you will find that most of these mills work 48 hours a week. 

Q. That is in the Northern States, Massachusetts. 

A. And in the Southern States of North America. I think I can supply you with 
■full information on the point. 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^If I can go back to the question of the imports of longcloth and shirting, 
I can only give you the figures which are ofiScially available and upto the period of 1923*24. 
These are the figures given by Mr. Chadwick in a letter to our Association. 

Q. We have got later figures. 

A. I will make my point clear. What you said just now was that these longcloth 
and shirtings are of finer counts and therefore they do not compete against our production. 
But if you take the figures of 1923-24 you will find that the Indian null production is 
shown as 444 million yards, the gross imports being 186 million yards. The total is 
630 million yards of which imports form 30 per cent. So if you base any conclusion 
on the figures of 1923-24, you certainly do not arrive at the conclusion that in long cloth 
and sliir^gs there is no Japanese competition against us. 

Q. That is not my point at all.- My point was this. I do not deny for the moment 
-that the Japanese long cloth and shirtings may compete indirectly with Indian mill 
production. But my point was that, in the counts from which it is made, it is more in 
direct competition with the longcloth and shirtings from the United Kingdom. I would 
put it in a different way, and say what seems to be happening is that the Japanese are 
.'giving the Indian cousumer a Lancashire article at an Indian price. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^Well, Sir, it is not possible to say how much of their shirtings come 
in between 30s and 40s. 'We cannot possibly get the information. You may have 
-collected the samples which may be between those counts. Cn the other hand, one 
can get samples below that. But that does not prove which is in the majority. 

Q. We got certain samples. We have to base our recommendation on sdch information 
.as we have been able to get. 

A. Mr. Mody . — But imports which compete against so large a percentage of our 
-production cannot he said to be merely ind^ctly competing against us. 

' Q. Why not take Lancashire longcloth and shirtings and say that they are equally 
■competing against your production 7 

A. But that is not shown by the figures ; I am dealing with the actual figures and they 
-show that our production has been as high as 444 milli on yards in 1923-24 and that 
forms at least in that year a very considerable proportion of our total production. 

Q. On your present argument, Mr. Mody, why do you take the Japanese longcloth 
-and shirtings as the only longcloth and shirtings that compete with yours 7 Does not 
the United Kingdom compete 7 We have got these figures which show that half the 
■exports of the United Kingdom to this country consist of counts between 303 and 40s, 
'T cannot see how the Japanese longcloth and shirtings can be said to coinpete with yours 
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to anv greater extent than do those from the United Kinsdom. That is mv n-eseat 
point. ” • i- ' 

A. In any case, yon Trisl admit that- they do compete rrith onr principal lines. Thev 
may compete against Lancashire as ■well. 

Q. I say that as regards quality the e-ridenee goes to sho-w that the direct competit:on 
is Trith XiSncashire. As regards the prices the case may be different. 

_ A. I am quoting from an official authority, -where they practiciiUv admit that there 
IS competition in certain lines. 

dfr . Subba Sao . — We ■want to know the competition in special lines. 

A, Longcloth. sheetings.. T. cloths, domestics and others. 

President. Uon mig ht as well say that because the United Kingdom sends dhoties — 
putting it in an exaggerated -way — ^United Kingdom dhoties of GOs to SOs counts— these 
compere "with your dhoties because yon also make dhoties. The only inference that 
can be dra»ii from these figures is that becai^e Japan sends lonscloth and shirtinsrs and 
because you make longcloth and shirtings the two compete. ~ ~ 

A. I am dra'wing the inference from Mr. Chadwick's letter, that we work in competition 
■with the Japanese lines. It is contained in these tables. 

Q. Mr. Chadwick-s letter is based on the information which was then available ; and 
■we are endeavouring to test the correctness of the opinion expressed there. It is not 
worthwhile discussing the point. 

A. But the conclusion dm^wn by ifr. Ghad^wick is that 70 per cent, of imports from 
Japan are in direct competition ■with onr null-made goods. This is in his ©■wn letter. 

Q. I do not accept those figures. Such information as we have now obtained seems to 
cast some doubt on their correctness. 

A. So you do not accept the Gtovemment of India figures ? 

Q. Ko we do not. We are here to verifv them. That is what we have been appointed 
for. 

A. I thought that the Government of India possessing all the facilities for compiling 
statistics and tables should know something about it. 

Q. I do not think we need discuss that point at the moment. My point is that wc have 
been directed to investigate the correctness of the data put before us. If ■we are able to 
prove that that statement is incorrect, I do not suppose the Government of India will 
mind it for a moment. The Government of India do not ■wish us, as you appear to think, 
to accept that statement as sacrosanct. 

A. I do not suggest that. But then, ■we would very much like to have grounds for 
saying that the sta'tement -was incorrect : and ■we would like to know what is the exact 
information. 

Q. Ton ■will get our report in due course. 

A. We would like to have it so that we may meet it if -we can. We can no^w only go 
upon this official statement. 

Q. The Government- of India's figures are based on data which are available to every- 
body. They are based on data which are avail.ible to you. We have since discovered 
from an examination of the actual Japanese cloth which is coming into this countip* that 
a verv large proportion of it at least is of counts between SOs and 40s which. I maintain, 
ha^ve in the past, ■nntil as yon now say, you tnmed your attention to finer goods, competed 
■with vou offiv indiiectlv. 

A. Jfr. Gc jjis.— Tour d.at.a must- he very complete before it leads you to question the 
fisures of the Government of India. I think ■we ought to get an opportunity to 
examine your data. Sir. 

Q. My pomt is, we have to work out the figures. We shall do so in due course. Jly 
point is — a point which you do not seem to understand — that the Go^vemment of India 
merelv drew an inference from such data as they had. We have further data and^ we 
shall draw our o^wn inferences from them. One of the first things we asked in our question- 
naire ■was “ do-voti accept these Scares are correct "t 

A Mr. TIodv.—I do not for a single moment ask you. Sir, to regard these figures .as 
sacrosanct. 

Q. You have said yourself that the Association is unable to vouch for the aceuwy 
of the estimate and it is only an estimate. My point is this is only an estimate. The 
Government of India merelv offer it as an estimate. -- • » 

A. But mv whole point is that we as an Association arc entitled to go upon the ouiciai 
estimate. If durinc the deliberations of your Board certain other figures have been 
established to your satisfaction, all that ■we say is that we hope vou will give us an 
opportunity of looking into them and replying to them if need be niucss you tnin ‘ 



thnl the figures you have received «re "^absolutely above puspioion and cannot be 
obullcngod in any circumstance. 

Q. Wo cannot give j'ou an opportunity of discussing with us every conclusion which we 
may come to on our figures. You null have the opportunity afterwards. 

A. It is the crux of the whole problem. Once j'ou come to the conclusion that a large 
part of Japanese imports do not compote with us, I think it is a serious matter, and we 
should have an opportunity to reply. 

Q. You con have the data. Our data is that the bulk of the Japanese shirtings wliich 
come in arc between 30s and 40s. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — Tliat is the statement you make. Sir, and we want to know what 
facts or proof you have to establish that. 

Q. From the samples wo have collected. 

A. You collected the samples from the bazaar ? 

Q. And from the Customs. Wo have a large range of samples from the Customs. 

A. Do you consider that as conclusive ? 

Q. In the absence of other evidence, I consider it is the only evidence on which we 
can base a conclusion. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^May it not bo that the importations of even one of those samples 
might bo equal to the total of the other 39 or 40 ? 

Q. That might possibly be so. But my point is that this Board can only base conclusions 
on such data as it has got. I admit that the data are very imperfect. But 
it is a point I cannot too often labour — we arc bound to base our report on such data 
as we have got, and if the data are incomplete, it is not otir fault. We have done our 
best to obtain the best data wo can. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^Tho point is, wo have been unable to secure the information you 
want and I hold that the information you have is not sufficient to establish ns a fact that 
the bulk of their cloth is between 30s and 40s. 

President . — I think the Board will fully point out the value which attaches to such 
conclusions as it may draw from its data, o%ving to the character of the data. I do not 
think you need have any ai) prehensions on that at all. 

A. jlr.Mody . — So f.ar as that goes, it is all right. Only we wanted an earlier oppor- 

tunity. 

Q. We can only g.ather information as we go along. Personally as for as getting at the 
facts is concerned wo cruUd very well sit for several more months in order to sift our 
data more completely. 

I thought if wo had the facts, it would bo helpful in arriving at a conclusion. 

Q. Wo will boar that in mind and, if necessary, we will refer -.ho matter to you when 
wo get to that part of .lur Report. 

A. Thank you. 

Q. .-Vs regards this question of hours, I will read you an extinct from iMr. Shirras’s- 
evidence. Ho was in America last year and ho investigated conditions there. He says : — 

‘ In Massachusetts the working hours for women and children in textile mills have 
been limited by law to -IS per week and 9 hours per day. whereas in no Southern State, 
except South Carolina where the weekly lin Ration is 55 hours and Tennessee 57 hours, is 
there a limitation of less than GO hours per week and 10 hours pei day. Further, in 
Massachusetts the cmploynjcnt of women and children in textile manufacturing is. 
prohibited after G p.m. and before 0 a.ro.. but in none of tho Southern States is night 
work by women prohibited in textile manufacture.’ 

A. -Mr. Geddis . — That docs not state what the practice is there. 

Q. That is the leg.ai position. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — I have a publication issued by tho Bureau of Labour in America 
showing the results of an cnqmry into the hours of work in the industries in America. 

Q. If you could send it to us it would bo a help. But at any rate it would seem to show 
that there would be somo ground at any rate for considering that any differential duty 
ag.ainst Japan on the ground of labour conditions would have to apply to tho United States 
ns well. 

A. Though they have the law they may not be working more than 10 hours a day, 
and they may not be working at night. 

Q. That is a point which we shall have to verify in tho light of Mr. Jlaloney’s inform- • 
ation. When you wore here last I pointed out that there were no separate statistics 
published for bleached goods and-that figures for such goods were not available. That 
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hardly Beems correct. I imderstand that yon do submit separate fignros for bleached 
goods even now ? 

A. jlfr. Maloney. — No, Sir ; none at all. 

Q. At any rate you were domg so up to the end of 1926 7 

A. No. Sir. 

Q. Why were yon not doing so 7 

A. The cotton duties did not apply to them. 

ilfr. Mujmudar. —On bl»ached goods we were paying excise duty according to the real 
value of the bleached goods, on grey goods according to the t.ariff values, and, both 
were mentioned separately in the return 7 ' 

Q. I have figures here for the output of bleached goods in Bombay obtained 
from the Collector of Customs. I assume he n ust have got them from the mills. The 
production of grey and bleached goods during the last two calendar years in the mills 
in the to^vn and island of Bombay are shown here. The bleached goods are shown 
.separately. 

A. Not to my hnowledge., 

Q. He gives them here. About 900,00(» pounds of bleached goods. 

A. I do not see how he has got these figures. At any rate they are incorrect. They 
may be able to get at iihe figures from the E-xcise duty returns by separating the classifica- 
tioL but! do not see how they can take the correct figures, because bleaching establish* 
meats pure and simple were not affected by the Cotton Duties Act. 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — The bk aching works were outside the mill compound. Wlien the 
doth passed outside the mill the excise was on that, and when it went next door into the 
bleaching works it was separate. 

Q. We shall endeavour to see how he obtained thosi- figures and what they represent. . 

A. Mr. Mahnev. -We suggested to the Government of India that these figures should 
he obtained and then going into the question xurthcr wo found it was practically impossible 
to get at the correct. estimates of bLached goods because they might bo recorded twice. 

Q. We will ask the Collector of Customs. 

A. T do not think the Coil, otor of Customs can give you rJiable figures. 

Q. The Collector of Customs has told us that those are compiled from the returns of 
each individual mill. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^The excise duty was collected on grey cloth as it passed out of the 
mills to the bleaching works. 

Q. How did he get the figures for bleached goods 7 

A. 1 will ask the Secretary to make enquiries. 

A. ilfr. Waiia . — do not know how he can got them. We had bleaching works next 
door to the mill.s and we used to pass grey goods to be. bleached and gave a statement for 
grey. Whoa we passed it out we could give our own figures, ond so could every mill. 

A. M'.Stklalwnla. — When wo pass it out from the mill gate one? it goes to the bleach- 
ing house we have to meutioo that these goods are going to the bleaching department 
and ho takes it that all that is bleached. Just as other goods are passed out, 
either they come into our godown or are delivered to the merchants and some go into 
bleaching. Perhaps it is assumed that this is all bleached. 

A. Mr. Geddin.—We shall investigate it. 

Q. T should be glad if you would. 

A. Mr. Malonei /. — T think it is very much underestimated. There is no complete 
record of bloaobod goods. It m ly ba possible to chock figures going into the bleaching 
works, but T do not think it is passible to cheek the amount of cloth going from one mill 
to another mill’s blcachiog shed. 

Q. Arc there many bleaching svorks attached to mills in Bombay u'hich bleach for 
other mill.s 7 

A. Mills bleach for other mills if they have sufficient bleaching capacity. 

Q. Do they do it to any large extent 7 .. 

A. Mr. OeAdis . — It will be difficult to give a figure. 

Q. The Bcmb.ay Dyeing Company, I suppose, would 7 

A. Mr. Maloney. — Yes. 

A. Mr. Wiidia. — They have separate bleaching works. 

•Q. As .also Sassoons. And they wonld bleach for other mJIs 7 

A. Yes. 

A. ilfr. SaVlalwala.—ln the Tata mills we .are bleaching for other mills. 
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IJ, It pliiMihJ l)n jio’nilili' '.<» c’t' frum tltpoo jni!!"! «oniv port ot figures ns to how much 
t'li'^ching they on* <loir.i;. t'.sn Mr. ^lnlollry p<-; tin in ? 

A. 3fr. .traisttf;/. — 1 cannot any «!e;*iet* A nconincy on th'". fig.ircr. I m.iy obtain. 

tj. Ai. any rat** yon can icU ns what ihc'-c tic.ori'P represent nnd how far they can he 
relio-i upon. 

‘I'lr r* i" one point nliotit Hie .lapanc-e wacrs. Von pave certain iipure.s last tin c of 
.lapane-e wa^es wiiioli v.efe ha'i'il on tin- Kir.aneiai rinl Keonclnie Annual, I'nt that 
on!y ejves fipnirs fur cotton (ij>inn' r-i ami weaveri'. The '• llpiires do not agree with the 
I re.;iir> s ohi iineii from llo' .lapan t’ollon Spinner?’ AssoeiationV half-yearly Btatcmenl. 
1 *l<> not know wlo'ther yon h ive g me into ihnl t|iie><tiiin at all I Jl is very dinicuit for 
n-iosay wliiehisto i>e aofi-pted, Tlu fijMire'- in tli« Ant.iml give a cons-iderahly lowc. 
rain:'' of wages than one gets (rrun the f’ott«ii Spinin-n.' Association. 

,\. 1 cannot explain it at all. Sir. Tliefe rtellie figures on which the cost of living and 
other '-tatistlc’. ari’ ha'c-l. The- e .an- the odicinlfignirs, in the I'inaniial and Kconi-ltlic 
Annual. We know Iho figures of tlio .lapan Cotton Spiniierf>’ Association include 
.all felts cl nllonalittN. 

Q. .•\nd they would cover only their mill>- and not tin; outside milks ? 

We have not any fignte« from the .lapanese Cotton Spinners’ Association about 
Weavers. Tliis tlie only information for weavers. 

.\. Mr. .'''itUntirilfi . — This morning we were diseussing dapanc.se cloth. I liave got 
two ■ ainpb s of .1.a]>anese nhirtings. J am told that they are more or less representative 
'ample-., r have not rs.aetly nnaly;ed them. At any rate this one is 35 inches by 40 
yanis. I will ••euil .a sample to my mill. A rough analysis shows that it i.s at the mo.st 
31s «ari) anil 33s svefi . 

0- I 'v.as not disputing the f.arl this morning. Mr. Sakl.atwala, that there were .lapancso 
•-hirtings coming in Ih-Iow 30s and 40s. My i.oint is that Mie majority was above. 

,-\. Tlie-e are the cloths lu-otly Seen in the markets. 

t,'. We have seen a certain nnmlier of popular hrnnds up-countrj-, going round the 
* up.emintrj- piece goods markets. We know by this time which are the most popular 
br.antls. 

A. Mr.Mo!;i . — Mayl point out, Sir. that of the samples which yousont totho Bombay 
f)yeing Company tonnalare I fouml tliat as many a" 3 out of 5 are of 2-1 b warp. 

Q. Wliiehareyoti referring to ? Tho-es.amples were not tbeoneswesentto the Bombay 
Dyeing Company. Sir N. K. Wadia got tin m himself, 1 think. We sent him a much 
b-ne..r liut .-md 1 w.is eompaiing the two the other d.ay and onr list contnin.s only one or 
two of the.e. 

\. Anyav.ay he mie-t have picked up these samples and ho found that three out of six 
Were of 31s "waip. In Tabk- 1 of the Bombay .Millowners’ Association’s reply to the 
fjiie'tlonnalre tlnn- an- ‘Asll’, ‘Toyo’ 

Q. lend; further down. Mr. Mndy .and you avill find two more. It is 6 out of 0. 

That ni-ans more tlian 50 per cent, of these 2-18 warp. 

(}. The point is one we sliall examine a-ery o.an-fiilly. 

.Ifr, .S'lft'iri llao. — Bx.'imining you on Section II, with reference to avlmt happened last 
lime. I just w.mt to set one (lomi right. You will remember perhaps 1 took exception 
to on- statement you made. You gave certain figures and said these ‘ boar 
e!(.i[Ui-nt testim-my to the enormous diminution in oxj.-ortsof the staple product- 
ion <if Indian mills ami this gr-at «.'tbaek whieh the indigi-nons industry lu.s suffered 
in export trade is very largely duo to the rigour of .Fapaneso competition'. In 
examining that statement, 1 iiindea-ia matterof fact several points, and you gave a reply 
Uio following «lay, which also founil its way to the press, which suggested ns though I 
ha'l lia-.eil my ent ii c erii ieisiu of t liat statement on one error in your Statement — a printer’s 
error. It snid ‘ Mr. iSnbba Itao expn-ssed llio view that as far as .Siam was ooncorned Hie 

ligiin-s of export '• from -lapan show that in that market at nnj’ rate Japan also 

had lost groniifl during recent years.’ 1 am not anxious to labour the point unnecessarily, 
but 1 want to sugg--st that my general eonehision was not based upon that one printer’s 
error about Siam. What 1 said was that the exports of gri-y goods taking thoso two years 
certainly di<I not ;diow an incivase nor an apjireciablc dccrcaso. They wore 43-4 and 
■M. In the latest year they have become 30. So there is some diminution but not an 
‘ onornious’ diminution and also if you look at the table tho diminution took place 
before the war. before you got anything like -Tapaneso oorapetition. And I also suggested 
hat in .some count rios you inenlioned like Stntit.s Settlements and Mauritius any &rainn- 
ion in your cxjiorts of grey go'id.-i might bo duo to the fact that there was a change in 
,ho people’s taste, that instead of Ihcso goods tlicy might have taken coloured 
oods. You will find in tlio report of tlio' proceedings figures to support this 
iow. I want to saj' tliat my eritie-'.sm wa« not based on that single st.atoment made 
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f T ’ ^ t ® Statement. I irant to point out fmtter that- 

some of the fig^s you have given in this statement require much more careful mviSu 
than you seem to have given. Foresample take the statement about Persia of the 

F®™ fro™ India to Persia have fallen between l£t'*4. 
and 1920. ^oiv they are given in Persmn units-in trans. I do not knoir wLe.-v vou 
go. them from hut if you look at the Indian Trade returns— page 76&— vou -will find 
tliat the exports of yarn to Persia have increased and not decreased. In the rear 1*^*'^ 
the total amount of exports was 2,314,000 pounds, ^'ext vear 1924-25 it wa« 3 roo 
and in 193o-26 it was 3.617.000 pounds. 

A. Mr. Maloiiey.—M&j I explain that latter point first. The figures you -were 
.speakmg of were taken from the Persian returns of Sea-borne trade. The fi'fmres von 
quoted just now are taken from the Indian Sea-borne trade returns. 


Q. You simply based a very important conclusion on one set of fisures. ' 

President . — ^How is it that the two differ ? 

A.^ There are reasons. I have a special note on the subject civing the reason wliv the 
Persian figures were used, and eveiything. The note was sent round at the time wc 
examined the Persian trade returns. That was sent round to the members of the Associa- 
tion. 


Q. Speaking generally what is the cause of the difference ? We ought to have it on our 
record. 

A. That is one of the reasons, but I would rather submit the whole statement than 
trust to memory. 

A: Mr. Mody . — ^TThilst we are on this point may I point out what the position exactly 
is as regards the production and aborts. We find that while the production in the 
last five years has gone up by over 50 per cent, exports have fallen by 50 per cent, in 
grey goods. 

Mr. Subha Bao . — ^Will you he taking the boom years or taking 1913-14 ? 

A. The last five years and the average of the five pre-war years. The production 
in grey goods in the average five pre-war years went up from S54 to 1,310 million yards 
whereas the export has come down from 47 to 34 million yards. 

• Q. You should not take the later average — your boom years. In exports you should 
take the pre-war average and compare the later years. Tlou said five years. * If you go 
to 1920-21 it is one of your boom years. 

A. If you like I wUl prepare the statement. Even if you take the last three years 
and you compare the average of the three pre-war years you will find that whereas the 
production in grey goods has gone up tremendously the exports have gone down. 

President . — ^Has the total gone up or come down ? 

A. It has come down, relativelv. 

t 

Q. It is not a question of ‘ relatively It is a question of ‘ quantitatively ’. 

A. Quantitatively we are worse off than we-were. 

Mr. Subba Bao . — really believe that you ought to develop your export trade, and 
when I made a general statement I rested it on no one set of figures. I am not anxious 
to show that I am differing from you hut merely want to say that my conclusions were 
not based on one single statement'. I do not differ in this that the export trade should 
develop far more than it is now. 

A. I am mnl-ing a statement apart from that, that what has been lost in grey goods 
has by no means been made up in coloured goods. 

Q, I should like to know that. l^Tiat is the percentage of the increase of coloured 
goods ? 

A. I will take three years if you do not want five years. I will give it to you. I iiavc 
got five years" fiuures here. I can hand them over to you now. 

Q. On these fiuures do you mean to say that coloured goods have not made np for any 
reduction in grey goods ? _ 

A. Xot quantitatively, as the President said. 

Q. Your averaue export of grey was 47 in the pre-war years and in the last five years 

34 a difference of 13 mfilion yards. Coloured goods pre-war were 42 and during the 

last five years 130 — an excess'of S8 million yard's. 

A. Look at the enormous increase in grey goods and the drop in export. 

Q. I am not comparing ^Tith yonr total production. The trouble has been that the 
production of cloth and yarn in the country has been far in excess of your e.xports. It 
has been admitted that the shortage of export of yarn has not been made up for by any 
increase in the export of cloth. That was not disputed. . , i 

Xlio percentage increase in coloured goods in export has Doen verv consicerao 
hut quantitatively the case has been reversed. 
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Q. Even live quantity is greater. 47 to 34 is tlib decline. The increase is from 
40 to 130. 

A. How far has production gone up in the meantime ? 

Q. I do not say that the increase in the production of grey goods has been made up 
by the increase in the export of coloured goods. All that ! said was that your 
diminution in grey goods has been made up to a largo extent by increase in coloured 
goods. So what might look from one point of view to bo diminution may bo considered 
from another as a real increase, because an article at a lower stage of production has 
been replaced by an article at a higher stage of production. 

A. Jlr. QcdiUs . — I do not think that will be quite correct because the figures show 
that whereas our grey exports have decrcasod to various coutries the Japanese 
exports to these countries have taken their place. 

Q. I was not comparing Japanese exports at all just now. I was talking about your 
statement of enormous diiniiiution in grey exports. There was no enormous diminution. 
You oannot call this diminufion of 13 million yards enormous when you get that replaced 
by an increase of 88 millions in coloured goods. I do not see how you can say a diminution 
of 13 replaced by an increase of 88 is an enormous diminution, 

A. I do not see that it has been replaced. It is an entirely ditTcrent Iiind of business. 

Q. I know it is a better kind of business. It goes up from raw cotton to yarn, from 
yarn to grey goods and from grej* to coloured. So, it is a higher stage of production. 

A. It lias not been replaced. The coloured business is a business by itself. Much of 
our grey business has been taken from us. 

Q. IVhen I say ‘ replaced ’ I mean the country which has been buying grej' lijis been 
taking more of coloured goods. Eor example, I have given the Straits Settlements. 
Coloured goods went up there. 

A. That docs not mean that coloured goods have replaced the grey goods. 

Q. They are bu3-ing from j’ou a better line of goods. You cannot expect to keep on 
supplying the same goods to the same countries. There arc bound to be changes in tho 
currents of trade. However I need not labour that point. What I felt was that tho 
broader points I made were left on one side and minor points were given publicity. 

A. Jfr. Maloney . — Your point is that Ihero has been a change in the character of the 
demand ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I have made a note here that “ without more definite proof bj' trade returns for a 
large number of j'cars it is impossible for Mr. Subba Rao to maintain the contention that 
there has been a change in the character of tho demand which would account for the lesser 
exports of grey and greater exports of coloured goods.” At anj' rate it would seem to be 
the case in Kenya and Malay that grej' goods arc imported in far greater quantities. 

Q. I was not suggesting as regards all markets. I took in particular Mauritius and 
Straits Settlements. 

A. The Sea-borne Trade Returns of these countries, in the case of two out of three, 
prove that tho bulk of the trade is still in grej’ goods. 

Q. I said it looked as if there has been a change in tho character which has got to bo 
dealt with. It might be tenable or not, but you mode out that I made that statement 
basing it on one single printer’s error. Now, I should not like it to develop into a difference 
of opinion about the export trade. I was only examining a statistical point. 

A. Mj’ point is that only for three countries out of our chief markets we have trade 
returns, and they show that tho character of tho trade is still in grey goods and not in 
coloured. 

Q. And these three are not your biggest markets either for coloured goods or for grey 
or for yam. lour biggest markets arc Mesopotamia (10 million yards grey), Persia (4 
milhon yarM) and Portuguese East Africa. Now, I am merely asking for fuller informa- 
tion. I made certain suggestions on the basis of your figures. I certainly must go into 
them as ful;;> as possible. Then before I develop tho point about the export trade let 
us get another trouble out of the way —the relation between the Japanese exchange and 
imports. You have drawn up a chart wliich stops at 1925. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — It stops at 1925 for the reason that it was absolutely fallacious to 
draw any conclusion from the monthly statement. We must take a full year’s imports 
before we can trace the effect of depreciated exchange. 

Q. The bills run for 60-90 days, and the exchange of a given month or given week is 
bound to have an effect on the movement of goods. 

A. I do not a^ee. I cannot see that you can prove that the importation of any parti- 
cular month will bo affected by the quotations of any particular month. 
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Q. Jiiot that month. There is hound to be a lag. Therefore take the exports montu 
by month and take the course of exchange. • That is done eveiyrrhere. The}* generally 
take^ exchange as one side and take the exports on another, month by month and if 
possible •week by ■week to find out the general trend of the movement. 

A. Don’t you get the general trend of the movement by taking the full year’s ? 

Q. That may be due to other causes — the cheapening of goods, there mav be an earth- 
■quake. That is never dons so far as I know- 

A. A more clear idea of the shape of a curve is got by eliminating the ups and downs 
of that curve. Tou ■will gat it better by taking a year’s figures. 

Q. Certainly you might eliminate the ups and downs, but the general drift of the curve 
is bound to have some significance. Exchange sold on a day must be equal to the exchange 
bought that day as has been said. The supply of bills and the demand of bills must be 
equated within a short period ; the adjustment does not go on for a whole year, 

A. That would be quite admissible if we were only dealing with one type of imports 
against your exchange quotation but your exchange quotation does not depend entirely 
on the imports of pieoegoods from Japan. 

Q‘. Then you must take exchange not merely of Japan and India but of Japan with a 
number of countries and in that case the chart becomes quite useless. 

A. If you want it done month by month I can do it. 

Q. I have done it. Exports seem to have moved not in relation to exchange rates 
"but in relation to certain periodica! needs of the country for raw cotton. You will find 
there is a correspondence between the Japanese imports of cotton and Japanese 
exports of cotton goods sho'wing the exchange by itself is not the dominating factor. 
Their need for goods correspond with the exports. I only wanted to show that tho 
exchange factor is not so dominating a factor in the trade relations of India and Japan. 
You cannot take exchange and say it is the most important factor. It is an important 
factor. Ivo economist would deny that a falling exchange or a rising exchange affects, 
but not for all time, the trade. You would expect to find when exchange began to improve 
the exports to India would comedown. They have been going up in spite of it showing 
that the original exchange advantage has worked itself out and the real factors making 
for international trade have begun to play thiir part. 

You suggested sometime in the morning that up country mills had a great deal ^ of 
advantage in the production of cotton goods because of proximity to raw material, 
aocessibUity to markets and because of cheapness of labour, assuming that their labour 
is proportionately efficient. • 

A. Mr. Mody . — Wo have pointed out in o'er original statement what the relative 
advantages are as between the Bombay mills and upconntiy mills and wc stand by that. 

Q. Therefore in view of these advantages and in ■view of the fact as you 3 'ourself possibly 
know production has been incieasing very considcrabl}*, I suppose you believe that it is 
desirable for Bombay to turn a good deal more than she has been doing so far to export' 
trade. Is that a controversial proposition or would you accept that ? 

A. I do not think that it is controversial. We certainly want to develop our export 
trade. 

Srenox III 
Internal Competition 

President . — ^In regard to Section III there is not verj* much to be cleared up. I think 
Jlr. Maloney said that he could give us some evidence as regar ds the cost of coal. 

A. Mr. Malonty . — ^I think that went by the board by the sub-sequent examination 
of Mr. Saklatwala. I ■will give the figures given to the Coal Commission. 

Q. I am not quite sure whether it comes in here or later on in regard to^ the cost of 
production. At any rate, such cost of production sheets as wc have obtained do^ not 
show that electric power is cheaper than coal. I do not suppose that it is your contention 1 

A. It is not cheaper. Coal is mueh cheaper at present but of course it is impossible 
for mills to go back to coal. 

Q. That is a point we wanted to go into. We are working out the cost per spindle 
per day and we find that coal is cheaper than electric power. But it is a little difficult 
to find out on what basis you made the calculation. 

Mr. Subba Bao . — Power at the present rate ? 

President.— Yes, po^wer at tho present rat-e. Because you have also to eons-ider what 
you save by getting your power, in the way of machinery and interest and dcpreojation 
on that. Have yon not ? , , . , , xt. a • ♦ « 

A. Jlfr. TTodju.— Ithink, Sir, we told you and I thmk -we pressed that point that a^. a 

matter of fact we entered into a contract ■with the Andlira Company for supplj mg peu 
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At tho same time wo installed an engine and boilers and comparing the respective costs 
wo found that the charge for electric power supplied by the Andlira Valley Co., came out 
much dearer than tho power supplied by means of oil and in some cases electricity 
generated on tho spot itself by a vciy considorablo amount. But what happened was that 
tho Andhra Valley Co., entered into a contract with us at, '6 per unit which was the 
rate in force from tho Tata Hydcro-Eleotric and some years after before that installation 
was ready to start they jumped that rate up to *76 and this jumping up of the rate 
which wo could not ho'p largely increased our electric charge and it became very much 
dearer than tho power generated by steam. 

Q. When you make these calculations arc you including tho saving in interest and 
depreciation ? ' 

A. Yes. 

Q. Including everything in your comparison ? 

A. If the Andlira Vallcj* Co., had carried out their original contract with us T have no 
doubt that we should have saved. Tho cost laj* somewhere between • 6 and • 726. - 

Q. I should like to go into this question a little more fully than we did last time. Am 
I right in saying that there have been three contracts with Tatas, tho first contract for * 6 
annas per unit, tho second * 675 and the third * 726 ? 

A. Air. Sakhticala,— 'The original contract at *5 was made for 16 years. 

Q. For how many mills ? 

A. I cannot say cxnctl}* but tho original contract was for 16 years and then before 
the 15 years were' out all tho power was taken up and Tatas started another company — 
tho Andhra Valley Company. 

Q. Which was tho first one 1 

A. Tho Tata Hydro-Electric. In tho meantime tho cost had gone up and they had 
to generate power at a greater cost. 

Q. What was tho date of tho first contract — the • 6 annas 1 

A. About 1916. 

Q. A certain number of mills entered into a contract for 15 years with the Tata-Hydro 
Electric for • 5 annas per unit, a 10 years contract and 5 yc ai s t ption ? 

A. Yes. And then as all tho power was taken up and as there was still a good demand 
and many mills wanted power, Tatas started the Andhra Valley Power Company, and 
they could not generate power at the same cost because the charges had increased. Then 
the Hydro Company gave some mills tho option of terminating their contracts and making 
fresh contracts otherwise they would have to pay at the end of 16 years *726. We said 
if you terminate the contract now then you can have it for *675. 

Q. When did you give them that option ? 

A. I will give you tho particulars if you wont them. That is the general position. 
And then subsequently this now Tata Power Co., found out that the cost had i ncreased 
.still and they cannot give power under *8. 

Q. Wc want a clear statement showing the number of mills in Bombay at the present 
moment on • 5 , the number on -675 and tho num ber on * 725 and we wont to know when 
the contracts in each case terminate. 

A. I will give you a statement. 

Q. Then the question arises as to what the position of tho mills will be on the termination 
of their contracts. Is there a maximum charge ? 

A. ilTr. TFndia. — Government fixed the chaige in the cose of the Andhra Valley Co.,' 
at • 75. In the case of the Tata power they fixed it at 1 anna. About the Tata Hydro- 
Electric I cannot remember what the rato'was. The maximum charge in the two other 
cases was fixed by Government. 

Q. What we wont to know exactly is what the position of the mills will be in regard ' 
' to their power when these contracts terminate. ' What sort of future have they have got 
to look forw.ird to. When you go to one anna a unit what effect will that have ? 

A. I do not think they can go up to one anna. 

Q. There is nothing that Government can do for you there in regard to this charge 7 

A. il/r. Geddh. — ^ll’hen the agreements are out, I do not think the charges will go much 
higher. 

A. ilfr. Wadia . — Our contract runs out with the Andhra Valley in four or five years. 
If they propose to raise these charges or do not propose considirably to decie.ase them 1 
should like to go into the merits of the question to find out whether I cannot generate 
my own power cheaper. 

Q. You have got a weapon to deal with them there. 

A. Let them charge what they like. 
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Q. There is oidy one point in regard to tWs internal competition that I should like to 

raise. We noticed in Ma^as for exam^e-Madras ivas the most striking casS-that 
there iras far more Ahmedabad stuff there than Bomhav stuff vm, 

explanation for that ? We were told the reason was that Alimedabad Ld got mncrmom 
ulosely into touch with the needs of the markets than Bombay did ' 

A. Ahmedabad do not sell aU their stuff on the spot. They ha've to sell at Calcutta 
Cawnpore, Amntsar and other places just as we do. As a matter of fact the burcrs from 
Amntsar, Calcutta and so on come do^m to Bombay when they require nnythinV Thcv 
do not buy at the shops in Calcutta and other places.- They mostly prefer to come dmm 
to Bombay for their requirements. I think that is one of those thincs on a nar irith 
the dishonesty of the millownera ! ‘ - ^ r . 


Q. The point, IMr. Wadia, was that in going round the pieccgoods market we visited 
several shops in order to find what we could and v.'e discovered in those shops in Madras 
there was far more Ahmedabad stuff than Bombay stuff, and we were told that Ahmedabad 
people sent men down to discover what Madras wanted, and it seemed to ns'thnt that 
had been neglected by Bombay. I wanted to hear your views on the subj'ect. 

A. It is difiicult to say. 

Q. Por every piece of Bombay stuff we found six pieces of Alimedabad stuff. 

Saja Bari Kishan Kaul . — ^In Iforthern India we found very little Bombay goods in 
the markets, while the npcountry mills were supplitng the markets in verv lar<^e n iiantil ies. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^Where, Sir ? o 

Q. In Delhi and Caivnpore. — 

A. We send a very considerable quantity to these markets. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — ^After all the bulk of the production in India comes from Bombay 
and you must see it in some of the markets. 

Q. The production is about one halt. What I meant was, are not the mills in Northern 
India driving out Bombay from the Northern India markets ? Have you anj* idea of the 
amount of exports you used to have to upoountry markets and what yon arc sending 
now ? 

A. We have no statistics showing how much we sent to Amritsar in by-gone years, 

Q, We did not find.so much of Bombay goods as we might have expected, which gave 
me the idea that npcountry mills were replacing Bomha 5 ' goods. 

A. 2Ir. Mody . — ^^Ve have not discovered that yet. It is not our opinion. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — ^Did you say, Mr. Geddis, that you produce the bulk of the jiieccgoods 
in India ? 

A. Mr. Geddia . — ^The Bombay mills produce about 43 per cent., I think. 


President . — ^I am speaking onlj"^ roughly but I think it is somewhere between 40 and 45. 

Mr. Stibba Eao . — Therefore does it not follow that the npcountry mills produce a 
larger proportion and they are bound to replace yon in the market ? You produce about 
40 per cent. You have increased in the last 20 years in grey goods from 370 million 3 ’nTds 
to about COO million yards while the rest of Indio hns increased from 320 million j-nrds to 
848 million yards, an increase in j'our case of about 250 million j'ords and in their case of 
about 600 million yards. Tbcir total is much larger. So, isn’t it probable that in most 
home markets they tend to displace your goods. I am spealdng of grey goods just now, 
and that seems to follow from the premise that the production is more. Tlicy are nearer 
the markets as you said and their labour is cheaper. 

A. We have stated already that they have some advantages, and wc have certain others 
on the other hand. 

Q. Quite so. From the figures of production it looks os though their advantage® 
overweigh yours. 

A. I do not see how you deduce that.^ 

Q. You had the upper hand in production in the earlier years. Yon produced about 50 
millions more than they in 1907-08. Gradually they came up to j-our level and shot 
ahead. They produce now about 200 million yards more than you. So does it not look- 
as though the internal competition in grey goods is very keen vith Bombay ? 

A. We have not experienced it in that way, that the competition was internal. 

Q. You feel you are able to sell in the various markets as much of your production ns 
you want ? 

A. Dnfortundtely not as much. 

Q. If other people are able to sell and make profits and you cannot, but show a loss, it 
seems to follow that they are ablc.to sell hotter because of greater advantages ? 

A Mr. Mody.— Do you mean to say that the balance of advantages is with them 7 
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'•ti'i avi-ntcs 

A. I believe ^ear^Scientlv alive to that, both as reg^ the character of the hone 

demand and as regards the character of the ci-port trade. 

investigation as resaids the kinds of coeds that 
people m the Punjab consume ? “ 

A. I think -we pointed out in our previous esanination that manv of the mills hav cot 

their own shops spread all over India. ' 


Q. Ton say you are alive to the change in the character of the demand in the markets t 

} ji^& are ali\ e t-lirotigli oer salesinen and. commission a^nts and in the cAse 
miUa thron^li their cloth shops. The Tatas have got th?i^ shops in 
Amritsar, Delhi and other places and other mills have similar arranswments. 

Q- Z^snppo^e you are aware that the Punjab is about the biggest consumer of bleached 
goods in India, though her population is comparatively small. She consumes nearly 
as much as PengaJ. Then how is it that Bombay Island has net taken all these yeare 
to the production of bleached goods which happens to be onlv a verv small fraction 
of the total output ? 

A. Jfr. 2Ialoney. — TVe have to check those figures. 

Q. Bukcan yon say that the prouuction of your bleached goods forms a laigc projwrtion 
of your output, of grey goods ? 

A. Jfr. Jfo.fy. — ^The grey goods of couree are predominant. 

Q. Can you say what proportion of your goods is converted into ble.achcd goods ? 

A. "We will get the figures for you. 

2Ir. IFajmiilar. — I have worked out a few percentages here from Tables I and 11 of 
yonr Statistical Abstract." In 1P07-0S Bombay was producing in ebaddars 74’ 5 per 
cent, of the total production in India. In 1913-13 it went down to 52 • 6 and in 1924-25 
to 41 • 7. That means that the ebaddars market is being captured by the mofussil mills 
and Bombay is losing it. 

A. It was not a ve^ big market . TTas it ? 41 • 7 per cent, of what ? 

Q. Of the total production of ebaddars in the whole of India. In 1907-0S, the Bomb.ay 
production was 7S*5 per cent, of the total Indian production in longcloth. In 1912-13, 
it was Co '7 and now it is C2*l. Then with reso^ to T cloth it wa? 74 per cent, in 
1907-0S 

A. .ITr. (red-fis. — Do not yonr figures go to prove what 3Ir. Subba Boo has already said 
that the upcountiy mills have been increasing by greatti percentages and Bembaj* Mills 
have been increasing by smaller percentage. 

Q. This proves that the mofussil mills are capturing some of your markets. 

A. That is what Mr. Subba Rao has said. 


Q. lam giving you specific instances. Tn T cloth it was 74 per cent, in 1907-0S, 
62^ percent.in 1912-13 and oS percent, in 1924-25. That shows that in certain qualities 
the mofussil millsare captuiing the markets wliich were formerly controlled by the 
Bombay mills. 

A. Jlr. — ^To a certain extent that may be true. But in nearly every other 

ca^t the production has gene up. The prcductioniif Bcmb.ay goods pieced on t he Indian 
market has gone up. The actual quantities have gone up. Bern bay is putting more 
to-day than in 1907-0S in nearly every cloth. 

Q. Let us look at the actu.al quantities. In ebaddars you were producing 31.955,000 
in 1907-OS and now you are producing 25,734,000. 

A. The dhooty business has gone up. 

Q. I am referriuu only to three items, ebaddars, T cloths, domestics and sheetings. 

A. -Ifr. J/o.fv. — Thoro was a large increase in the productive e.apacity of upcountrj" 
mills. That is'obviotis £r< m the figures. 

Prenden!. ^Then the point is, does not that affect you unfavourably f And yon say 

it dees not. 

A. Of course all competition must affect us unfavonraoh- in a w.ay. 

A. ATr. Gcd<dis . — In how many items have we gone up 1 Wc may have gone up in all 
other items which shows that there is plenty of ret m- 

A. Air. A/ulor.cp. — ^\Ve have gone up in seven items out of ten in the grej-s. 

J/r. Sulla Pao . — ^As compared irith J 

A. As compared with our pre-war production. 

A- Air. 2/of V. With the growth of mills in upcoontn' centres thi'povitior. is bound to 

be as vou have stated, but it does not prove that we arc losing our marl.e,s. 
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. Mr. Majnnt/Jar. — ^Tn certain sorts Iho npcountry mills aro capturing your markets. 

A. It may possibly b'o so in certain small lines of xiroduction. 

Section IV 
Mill Management 

President. — As regards tho next section which is Mill management, I think you have 
bconwntchingourovidenceandx'onkiiowwhnisortoforiticism has been brought against 
mill management. There is one which I should like to bring to your notice. I would 
like to know how the following two statoironts can bo reconciled. Sir N. N. Wadia 
told us when ho appeared on behalf of your Association last time that the Directors had 
every voice in tho management of the mills. Ho said ‘ They receive monthly statements 
and everything is done with their knowledge. They can challongo anything they like. 
They look into everything, yarn sale, cloths sale and various particulars concerning 
everything. All these are looked into.’ That was the statement of Sir N. N. Wadia. I 
now draw yoiir attention to a statement made by Mr. J. A. Wadia, who is a Director of 
1.1 mills and I believe the Chairman of tho Board of Directors of several of those mills- 
in which ho says ‘ t he majority of tho Directors, whether they are Directors of banks or 
Directors of mills, hardly take much interest in tho concerns. If they aro a bit active 
then they go.’ Mr. Wadia is a Dircelor of 13 mills. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — All of one group. 

A. Mr. Mod;/. — I do not know whether Mr. Wadia was speaking from his own point 
of view. But i can say that every' figure and every fact relating to our industry is placed 
every month before our Directors. It is up to them to look into these as they choose. 
But all tho facts and figures and ovciything done by tho agents aro ydaced before tho 
Directors. 

Q. Yes. You say tho facts and figures arc x>laccd before them. But tho question is 
how often and to what extent do they’ care to look into them 1 You soy ‘ if they care.’ 
But how often and to what extent do they care ? 

A. Mr. Mad;/. — As regards all the important points bearing on tho fortunes of individual 
mills, the Directors give every attention. As regards the day to day administration, 
they naturally and rightly leave it to the agents. 

Q. Quite rightly. 

A. To this extent I agree with Jlr. Wadia that tho day to day administration is loft 
entirely’ in the hands of tho agents. But anything relating to tho policy of the mills is 
tho concern of the Directors and the Directors, I think, arc sufiicicntly alive to that. 

Q. It seems a little difiicult tn reconcile theso two points of view, 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — There is no sale made, there is no purchase made, there is no contract 
made without circularising them. 

A. Jfr. Wadia. — Mr. .T. A. Wadia being a Director of 13 companies and Chairman of a 
good many’ of them, arc the statements he calls for not furnished to him ? 

Q. Tho point really is what is the use of tho Director 1 That is tho x’oint wo are 
endeavouring to got at. Ho informed us that they wore not of any use. 

A. Mr. Oaldis. — I think tho Directors of cotton industry ns far os I am aware take just 
as keen an interest in their concerns as tho Directors of any other trades. 

Q. That was exactly’ his point, that they do take os keen an interest. 

A. The day to day administration must remain with the agents. 

Q. I do not think anybody disputes that. 

A. Mr.Mody. — It all comes to this : that some Directors take their duties more seriously 
than others. 

Q. I think that is what ho also means. 

A. Mr. Wadia. — ^Tholawhns oompollcdlimitodcompanicstohave Directors. Therefore 
tho law has to be complied with. Those gentlemen have different views as to their 
responsibilities. In any ease, tho law says that if y’ou do not do certain things, we shall 
hold you responsible and that is one reason why tho Directors are there. 

A. Mr.Mody. — ^In any case it is not tho fault of the agents. ' 

Q. That is another point which requires a littio investigation, hlr. Mody. ,As you know 
wo have been told that it is undoubtedly the case that the managing agents have con* 
siderablo influence in tho election of Directors. Therefore if the Directors do not take an 
interest, is it not tho fault of tho managing agents that they have not selected the right 
men ? 

A. If you will examine tho constitution of tho Boards of the most important oompanies 
in Bombay you will find that very judicious selections have been made and the men who 
have been appointed on tho various Boards are not the sort^of men who would leave 
everything to the managing agents qnd say “ ditto,” 
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Q. I have no doubt that it is notan accimtion Trhicb can be brought against all the 
mills^ But yoti have a statement of a gentleman who is a director of a veiv large number 
of mills. 

A. Jfr. Gicdi-s. — They are practicany all of one group 1 think. He seems to be unfor- 
tunate in his esmerienee. 

A. Jfr; Jlfofy. — In his choice of agents t 

Q. I do not know whether there is any other criticism on the subject of null management 
which yon wish to comment on. 

Baja Hart Kis7:ar, Ec::J. — The complaint made in npcountry centres is that 
mills in Bombay do not supply samples. That question was raised on the former 
occasion. 

A. Jfr. JTocy. — I do not know about sample boofe. But we have been always ready 
to supply samples. Any miH which is alive to its own interests would supply samples. 
But probably they were* tbiTilriTiCT of the boom period during which we did not care 
perhaps. 

Q. They were talking of the present times. JThat was the reason given for the shortage 
of Bombay cloth in the markets. 

A. Jfr. Geddis, — As far as onr mills are concerned from the figures I find that on the 
average we are issning ten yards of samples per day. 

PresiderJ, — Then with r^ard to mill finance, we have got a statement from 
Messrs. Ferguson & Co. this morning. We have had hardly snfficient time to study it. 
I cannot hdp caressing regret that yon have been unable to furnish ns with one of the 
statements the preparation of which I suggested last time. I quite realise that the 
preparation of these statements has cost the millowners a good deal. What I asked for 
last time and what I said we would like to have was a statement showing the position of the 
63 mills which have remained constant throughout since 1917. This is Messrs. Ferguson 
and Co.’s statement which shows a difieience in the numbers' of the mills. My point 
last- time was that it would he more satisfactory in judging the position of the industry 
to take the 63 mills for wWch balance sheets were available for the whole j»riod. I am 
not quite clear what Messrs. Ferguson & C^. mean when they say that the figures for the 
years 1917 to 1922 originally included certain woollen mills. Those were sub?cv|nctitJy 
deducted but apparently the’ number of mills was not altered. Do_ they me.in that the 
figures in their origin'ai statement in recard to the number of mills is wrong, but the 
figures themselves are correct 1 

A. Jfr. Jfcloney. — -Yes. That is it. -The figures themselves were correct. 

Q. I should be mucb oblised if vou let ns have your corrections so that wo can check 
them with ours. Sir X. X.' Wadia promised to put in a statement showing what it 
wonid cest a mill to he put up at the present prices. I presume he had no time to do it 
before he left. I do not know whether any other members of the Association would care 
to do it. ' • 

A. Jfr. Gcddi?. — -We snail try and get it. Sir. 

A. Jfr. JfeJonev. — ^As rtxnrds that will you give ns an idea of what counts of yam 
which are to be tamed out in the mill ? Obviously a mill pat up for counts between SOs 
and 40= woxdd be constmeted to different particulars from a mill intended to spin 20s. 

Q. I think S'ls to 403 would probably be the best. 

Jfr. Svbhii Bao. — want to ask a question to supplement your answer to Question 51 
about mills exp-erieaeing difneulty in obtaining finance now. Your answer Las been 
confined more or less to deposits you arc gettinc from the public. But I want yon to 
say whether mills are finding any greater difficulties now than before in getting accom- 
modation from banks. It has been suggested in various other centres that there has been 
some difficulty in getting accommodation from banks ; and also that at times when a 
mill was in temporary difficulties the bank recalled the loan which led to much trouble. 
Xow as regards Bombay, is there any kind of feeling in the matter that accommodation 
to mills might be given more liberally or have there been any instances where such trouble 
has ensued because the loan was not kept on when there was temporary difficulty ? Has 
there been any such ejqp-erience in Bombay or do you feci that the bank accommodation 
has been quite normal in Bombay. 

A. Jfr. TTcdin. — On the whole, wo think that the bank accommodation in Bombay 
has been qmte normal. We know of no hard cases. At the same time banks like other 
concerns are responsible to their shareholders and therefore whenever they can they do 
raise the rate of interest as high as they can. Just as we tty to sell our cloth ns dear os 
wocan, they try to sdl their money as dear as they can. At the same time, looking ore? 
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tho whole 'period of my conneotion wUh them, I enn apeoify no aiiiglo innlnnoo where n 
bank Ima boon unduly hard in oompclling nrty mill to go into liquidation for want of 
accommodation. Tliia ia my exi)orionce, it may bo very amall. 

(J. Quito ao. For elrarnosR aaUo lot mo jnit this tiiioalion — not because I wattt to auggest 
that there ia any triitli in it—. Would you aay that tliero liaa bcon at any lime anything 
like racial ditTorentiation in giving Inniia ? That [wint waa made l)efore tho Currenoy 
Gommi«aion and also before ua, I woidd like to have aomo kind of authoritative alalomont 
from voii. 

A. 'll! liombay? 

Q. The atatement. waa marie olaewhero. 

A. 1 am afraid I eatinot say. 

Mr. — So far ns tho mill industry ia concerned, we cannot aay there has boon 

any racial discrimination. 

Q. Tho question was raised whether Indiana had any difllculty in getting loilna ? 

A. That, (pieation mtist. have been asked with reference to*»other iiHluRtrica about 
which there Ima been a talk of preferential treatment. Ibil ao far as tho mill industry ia 
ooneerned, it is not our experience, 

Q. There has been no complaint on that score 7 

A No. 

Mr. iratfio. — Wiat does matter to a Hank manager is the standing of a mill. If 
my mill is sound, be will give money at Ibe b.ank rate. There cannot bn any difToront iation. 
He saj-H “ I will give you money at the bank rale.” If the mill is not sound ho will say 

I will give you money 1 or 11 per cent, more than tho bank rate.” 

Q. That is iintnral. Then there is another i>oint which has been raised once before. Do 
mills hen' take loans on hyiwitheeation of atouks ? 1 underslanii that tliero has bcon 

Fome unwillingneos on Hie part of the mills and nl«o that the jiiece-gooda merchanta on tho 
other side do not like to have any jierson under the bank's eniitrol at their mills or shops. 
Hut is it so 7 If you take loans I’ly giving seeiirity of stocks, do the banks put a watchman 
or a clerk in charge of slocks 7 

Mr. MoJij.—H entirely depends on tho financial nlanding of tho mill. Tlierc are 
mills with a jrood linaiieial position to whom large loans are given merely on tlieuccurity 
of the agents and on their own good name and there arc other mills which are in diflloultics. 

Q. That means doiiblo security. T was thinking of the Bcoiirily of tho mill irrc.spcotivo 
of the second signature of the mnnagiiig agent-. 

A. You naked me about the hyixitheention of stock. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mills whioh are labouring under financial diflloultien have to hyiiothocnto ; othertriso, 
banks do not finance them. 

Q. Tlmt is general 7 

A. That is general in the case of mills which arc in diflloiillie.s. 

Mr. H'orfin. — ^Thcre in another class of mills, A mill has a oajiital ; then it has a 
certain number of debcniiires. Therefore the debentures are directly mort-gages in tho 
mill. 'J’hcrefore a bank advancing money would not have a lien on the property of that 
company. It lias a lien on the liquid ns.sot.s of tho company and in those oaso.s thoy havo 
to put a man ill charge. «, 

Mr. Stihba llao. — Wo were given to undoratand that banka would not givo a loan unless 
they had control of tho liquid assets. 

jifr. Mncli/. — Only in caac.s of mills in diflioultica. 

Q. Would thoy require two oignature.s? 

A. That they ordinarily do. Whore they do not require hj'polhooation of stoolcs thoy 
do have .a doublo giiaraiitee. 

Q. That was used aa jiistilicatiuii for the agonoy systom, that only in that way a mill 
could get loans, 

A. 'j'he agents guarantee a cansidarablo portion in sueh cases. 

Q. That moans an addit-ional cost, in that ho has got to givo guarantoos and thoroforo ho 
charges indiroetly or directly for tho guaranteo. 

A. JIo is re.sjionsiblo to tho bank. 

Q. Whonovor tho bank has tho giiarautoo of tho managing agent also it does not press 
for tho control of stores aqd other liquid assets. Whonovor banks oannot got two slgnaturps 

V 420—21(1 
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they do prc.'s for the control of assets, especially when t’i*’re a capital deht on the assets 
of the concern ? 

A- But in cases even where they get the guarantee of the agent company, when the mill 
is in a bad position they could require hypothecation of the stocks. 

Q. 1 w.intcd to know that. 

A. Tliey would. 


.Section VI — Cost or rr.onrmoN 
(//) Rair mnierinl 

Prc^i'ler:l . — I think wc had Better go on to raw material. I do not know whether j-oii 
have seen this periodical, the Far Eastern Review, a copy of which has been sent to us. 
I do not propose to take you through it. but there is just one statement that T think you 
might be able to throw some light on. It runs : — 

“ The signed order for 100 bales of best grade cotton start.s on it.s travels from the 
managing agent’s dcsk'and somewhere down the line in his oHicc force it reaches an 
employee who makes a private arrangement with the cotton broker tvliieh transforms the 
order into one for 100 bales of second grade cotton, or perhaps, fifty of first and fifty of 
second. Further intervention on the part of expert grafters results in the final delivery 
to the mill of say, ninety bales of third grade cotton. Eveiybody connected with the 
transaction, even to the carting contractor, gets a juicy rake-ofT, with financial 
consequences most disastrous for tlie shareholders.'’ TJic managing agent in most eases 
loses nothing as ho gets his commission from the broker on the Priginal order." 

A. jllr. Wadia. — A libellous sot of lies. 

Q. I do not want to go into this in detail, Mr. Wadia, but 1 should imagine that under no 
ollico system in the world would it be possible for it to hajipen. I should merely like 
to have on our record what v’our procedure is. I think your procedure should in itself be 
a sufficient refutation of that charge. 

A. In bujdng cotton ? 

Q. When you give an order to your broker, I take it that your broker goes away nml 
gets the cotton. What opportunity has unj* of your subordinates to afleet the purchase of 
cotton in any w.aj' V 

A. The millowners generally give the order direct to tlic broker. Gonei’ally there is 
more than one broker. I want a hunda'd bales of Koompta, They bring mo samples 
and put them before me, and then I say, " I like sample A or sample C. ’’ Then the broker 
say.s the price is so much. If I think the price is not too much, I .say I am prepared to buy 
so" much. A transaction results. It is a tmn.snctiori between my.self and the broker. 
No emidoyce know.s what 1 am going to buy or if I am going to buy at all. The matter is 
entirely between my.self and a meinbiT of tho Cotton Trade Association. Ho goes and 
bargains. Then four or si.x bales according to tho amount of cotton bought is brought to 
the ollice by my own men. 

Q. Whole bales': 

A. Bales which are chos(>n from the .samples shown. Out of tho samplc.s ahown I say 
I want a jiiece out of that bale and a piece out of that. They go to my office and I go 
through them, and then if it is not up to .sample I .s.ay •• I want an allowance of U.s. 10 
or so.” Then eventually when the cotton is brought to the mill it is weighed by our 
own men, and before it is put into use the spinner or tho carder, or the man concerned 
has a look at it to be quite sure that the cotton i.s as described. 

Q. Who receivi'.-i cotton at Die mill and weighs it ? 

A. Cotton clerks, men .specially told off for tho job. 

A. — In most mills in addition to tli.at there are te.sts made and the tests are 

pubmitted to tho office. 

Q. Would the mill manager usually’ do it or do you merely’ leave it to the clerk to 
n'ceive it at the mill ? Who receives it at the mill and who put.s it in tho goflown ? 

A. Mr. H'adin . — .\ man specially paid by the company receives it and weighs it anil 
immediately sends it iqi to the office and the man Ls paid on this weight. 

Q. What possibility is there for aubstitution on the way, or at any stage of tho trans. 
action V 1 kno’.v that your sbitement of how you youividf buy the cotton is correct. 

I know from my own personal e.vpi'rience when 1 was Controller of Cloth what actually 
haiipons as regards the purchase of cotton, liee.anso I have Iwcn in the offices of any number 
of mil!' h'TC and I have seen the agent.® buying cotton in the way you iles^rilio. If tiny 
evidence is wanted on that point I am quite capable of vivin'g it myeelf. But the point 
1 wanti.'d to be quite clear about is, is there any stage of th" proeeeding.s at which it u ould 
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• bo possible for nnybody fo siibstitulc nn inferior grndc of coMon for tlic ono (lint ybU 
ns innnnging ngcnt bnvc selected ? 

A. Mr. jl/ody. — do not (liiiik so, (ho coKon is lesled nt vnrious singes nnd tbo reports 
nrc sent up. 

Q. There nro openings for frauds even in bnnks. We rend frequently of fmiids enrried 
out in n elever wny. Wlint I wnnt to know is, wlietlior is there nny possibility of a frnud 
beinc carried out on n mill agent, by substitution nt the mill of a hundred bales of 
third grade cotton for a hundn'd bales of first grade cotton tbnt the mnnnging ngent has 
ortlcred nnd selccto<l himself ? 

A. There would have to be collusion liclween a great ninny people Ixifore it could bo 
done. It would certainly be detected in course of time, when the cotton comes to bo 
tested ill the mills nnd goes into the iiiiN'iiigs. 

A. Mr. ll'n'/m. — If you get tliinl rnlc cotton, imniedintely you put it on the mnehino 
it would break nnd make more waste. 

A. Mr. SnlJahraJn . — When sniniilea nre drawn from cotton Ihcso bales nrc stamped with 
the mill's stamp nnd these bales nre always kept apart so tbnt they may compare the 
quality of the stamped bales with the quality of the remaining bales, so that if there is 
any ditferenee we may eoiii plain to the merehnnt. 

Q. The question of jiiirehase of cotton hns lieen eoiitinuoiisly referred to in the course 
of our enquiries. 1 should like to haven rough idea of the number of mills which purchase 
cotton through their own buyers, that is buyers upeniintry V Do any of them buy their 
cotton through com panics in which the mnnnging agents nre interested, and do nny of them 
buy cotton throiigb conipanies in which the mill ns distinct from the mnnnging agent is 
interested ? 

A. You nre referring to cotton comjianies ? 

Q. Ye.s. Do nny of these ginning nnd pressing coiniianies upeoiintry nctunlly buy 
cotton for the mills ? .‘Several mills have ginning nnd prt'ssing companies, I know, in which 
either the managing ngent is intcn>sted or the company is interested. 

.•\. That is a traiisnetion in regard to which it is possible for a ny oiit.sider to see, whether 
anything is wrong or not. .S|icaking for ourselves, we have a ginning factory which 
Ijciongs to the Uoinbay Dyeing niul the (Vntiiry Company. lYe linvc nnothcr at Lntiir 
which is subsidised by us for our actual work, nnd we have' buyers who have been with us 
for several years. Tficvbuy<otton, gin nnd press it nnd sendi’t tons. Totlint extent wo 
linve some interest, 'j'he intert'st is purely tbnt of our company nnd not our own. 

Q. Arc the companies shareholders in that, or you ? 

A, The company. 

Q. Arc there any eases of ginning nnd pressing companies in which the mnnnging agents 
ns distinct from the company nrc interested ? 

A. There nre such eases, few ami far between, verj- few nnd very far bet ween. Wc nre 
not qualified to speak nt all about such cases iieeniise wc do not know nnything about 
them. 

Q. Can you tell us how many such cases there nrc ? 

A. Mr. Mothj. — Very few. 

A. Mr. Snkinfmila . — Most of our mills have their own ginning factories. The agents 
nrc not concerned in them nt nil. 

Q. Tlmt i.s n perfectly legitimate nnd straightforward transaction. It is obviously 
economical nnd entirely in the interests of the mills. Iliit if the managing ngent is 
intercstedinnginningorn pressing companynsdLstinct fromthemill I think you wouldngreo 
that that might be liable to abuse. I should like to know the number of such cnsc.s. 

A. Mr. irndi'a. — ^Notmany. A very infiiiitesimnl jinrt of the bujiiig oignnisation of 
cotton. 

A. Mr.Mody. — Wo do not deny the possibilitj’ of such n thing, but we do not know of 
nnj’ such cases. 

A. Mr. — ^Thc Inrgcr number of tlio ginning compnnics nro owned by the mills 

themselves. It is onlj’ n very infinitesimal part where the ginning companies nre oumed 
by the mnnnging agents and the mill company hns nothing to do uith them. 

Q. The statement hns been mndo that only in very few mills is any attempt • made to 
utilise the waste nnd that it is on nn nverago 33 per cent, on the total of raw cotton to 
finished cloth, 

A. Made by whom, Sir ? 
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Q. The same author. 

A. A great manv mills use up their -irastc and utilise it for khadL We ourselves have a 
waste factoiT. c not only use the waste that we make but wo have to buv waste from 
others, and that is so with several other firms, so that that statement is far from accurate. 

Q. Can you tell us, 3Ir. Idaloney, how many mills have got waste plants ? 

A. JJr. Malonei /. — I will try. 

Q. e have gone into the question of hedge contracts with several ■witnesses and I 
rather fear that wc came out by the same door wherein we "^vent. 

A. J/r. ITarfw.— Some estniordinaiy statements were made by the East India Cotton 
Association before you. One was that wo miflowners never hedge their contracts. As a 
matter of fact I do not think thc3' realise our difficulties. 

Q. Would you care to enlarge on that ? 

A. One of our difficulties as explained to you previously was that the Broach contract 
tenninates in March because in April thc3* begin to deliver, and wo are left high and dry 
bu3*ing cotton ■with no possibility of_ hedging for two months because there are no hedge 
contracts in which to hedge. Wo "want a contract from year to year. Supposing the 
Broach contract expired in April-May, wo maintain that on tho 1st of Jfnrch or the Ist of 
April a contract should come into being for tho following 3''car. That is what wo have been 
shouting for and tho East India Cotton Association have not taken the trouble to under- 
stand us so far, Sir. 

Q. Iwouldlikeyoutoexplainthat a h'ttio further, Mr. Wadia. 

A. Ma3* I put it this way ? In Liverpool or in Now York you ma3' bu3' a thousand bales 
of cotton on paper or sell a thousand bales of cotton on paper and soil against it cloth 
or buy a thousand bales of ready cotton and sell forward a thousand bales, in that wa3' you 
cover against the vagaries of the market. Those contracts arc for tw’O months — ^April- 
Jlay and Juno-July and so on for the sake of convenience. Now tho Bomba3' Cotton 
Association started with tho idea of Buppl3*ing a legitimate hedge for mills. They never 
supplied a legitimate hedge for mills because they said if they supplied a legitimate paper 
contract tho price of cotton would go down and a largo number of their members are cotton 
brokers and they do not want to seo tho price of cotton going down. But the3' are mistaken. 
What wo want is that 'when wo sell a thousand bales of cloth to A wc want to bo able to 
go and buy a thousand bales of cotton in tho market. And if the cotton does not exist 
or if wo want it after six months wo should bo able to go and bu3'' a hedge so that if tho 
cotton goes up or down wo shotdd not be hit in 0113* wa3'. That is what wo arc unable to 
do in tho Bomba3' Cotton Association bcc.auso wo have to bu3’- a good deal of cotton before 
the monsoon, in JIarch, April or ^Ia3’’ or Juno when tho cotton comes in from tho fields 
and from tho cultivators and then ■rvo •n-nnt to sell the next year’s crop against it so that 
we shall not bo nlTcctcd by’ tho vagaries of tho market. There is no Jicdgo for us to sell. 
It Ls for this that wo have been knocking at tho door of tho Bombay Cotton Association 
and have never been able to achieve an3*thing tangible. 

Q. But 3’nu cannot got that nnlcss 3*00 liavc one single hedge contract ? 

A. A single hedge contract is not absolutely essential thougti it would undoiibfedl3' 
be an advantage, as a temporary measure wo should be satif-fied with two or three hedge 
contracts if the3’ will make the contracts avoilahlo from month to month for one 3’enr 
ahead. 

Q. Their point was, ns far as I understood it, that fho3’ do give a contract for the odd 
months. Tiiey give it for every month except for tho months in which there is no trading. 

A. The3* must have made a statement which 3’ou have not understood or tluy have not 
understowl 3-our qucilion. But I maintain. Sir, I s.a3’ it Is a fact that hu3-ing cotton in 
March or April I am unable to hedge it against an3'thing until June Ist. 

Q. That was their point. Wo pointed out to them that you could always tradn in 
LiveriJOol and the3- said that in certain months 3-011 could not, or rather that 3-011 could 
only- do so nominally, ns tho Livcqiool market was dead in tliose months and there was 
nothing going on there. ,So the fact was that the practice was practically tlio Fame in 
Bombay and Liverpool except that trade iu such months was nominal in Liverjiool and 
not legali-ed here. 

Afr, SuUa Jiao . — If they have a 12-raonths hedge in Liverpool, they do not op<Tnte every 
month. 

A. A hedge to be of any u«c must bo available all the year round. 1 ou cannot have a 
hedge for ^i.\ months and not have a hedge for the other six months of tho year. 

Prendent . — I will look it up and dbcuss it tomorrow morning. That is a slightly different 
position from what you took up when you were before us last. You wanted a singlo 
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* hedge eonlract then and now you Bay it would not matter if you have three provided you 
could trade every month. 

A. Wo prefer a Fingle hedge eontract hut these people put up a stone wall. Well, lot 
them have throe hedge contmeta, but lot. these hedge contracts bo availablo so that they 
are always in being, and never lapse. What wo complain of is that these contracts aro 
defunct for certain parts of the year. They ought not to bo defunct. 

Q. I quite see your position. T wilt get their oral evidence and discuss it tomorrow 
moniing. As regards the llirco hedge contractu, wo wore distinctly impressed by 
Mr. Madon's statement that if you wanted to buy a victoria you would not hedge against 
a bullock cart or motor ear. That he described ns roughly the position. If you wanted a 
victoria, yott would not want -to bo sold a motor car or a bullock cart. That ho 
considered analogous to the effect of a single hedge contract. On tho one hand, instead 
of Broach you might get the lowest Bcngnls and at the other extreme, tho best 
Cambodia. 

A. They do not understand the nature of the hedge contract. In Liverpool tho hedge 
contract is a paper contract. You do not want to buy a victoria or a motor car. You 
want to buy this on pajicr only. When you actually go and buy your motor ear or 
victoria you liquidate the eontract and pay (he difference. That is tho nature of tho 
hedge contract. These pcojdc have mixed it up. Tho Bombay Cotton A.ssociation says 
that anybody who wants to buy a hedge contract wants delivery of it. They do not want 
delivery of the cotton. 00 per cent, of the people that deal in hcdgc.s never have one bale 
of cotton delivered. 

Q. But there have been big quantities tendered in tbc past, 

A. There have been. Tliat is the trouble. Thej" are mixing up hedge contracts with 
delivery contracts. A hedge ought to lie a pure paper transaction. They make out a 
pajxjr transaction ns an actual delivery contract. That is what wo arc Oghting against. 
We say to these men, well, you may have your delivery contract. You may have ns 
many delivery contracts ns you like but let us have one delivery contract showing today 
the price of a given cotton ns such so that tomorrow even if variations in price take place 
I can Ftill buy my cotton at t.he jiricc arranged. 

Jfr. S«6t(i Utto . — Docs it me.an that a man who has got a hedge contract is liable to 
have tho goods tendered ? 

A. lie can sell it again. 

Q. But is he liable to have not uni cotton tendered t 

A, If he does not take the precaution of selling it, yes. 

A. Can’t you settle with the man who sells ? When j’ou have got cotton, ho can 
sell to another. 

A. on per cent, of the transaction is merely buying and selling. 

Q. Then where Is the trouble in Bombay ? 

A. I am talking of Liveriwol. In Bombay you have got hedgo and deliver}'. 

Q. In Bombay if n man buys cotton and hedges, is ho likely to have actual cotton 
tendered to him ? 

A. Yes, if he does not take tho jirccaution of passing it on to somebody. 

Q. But can’t he get clear from tho man himself by pn}ing tho diflcrencc ? 

A. Ho buys, he sells and p.a}’s the differonoc to the clearing house. 

Q. It is done in Bombay also 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said they confuse hedge and delivery contracts 7 

A. Because of these three hedges. In Liverpool or New York thoro is only one hedge 
and just as many varieties ns there are in India. 

Q. That is a dilToront point. You said they woro confusing hero between a hedge 
contract and a delivery contract. Wliero is tho confusion 7 If a man can hedge and later 
on pass it on to somebody else, where is tho confusion 7 

A. The confusion is in two directions. One is that they hnvofour or five hedge contracts. 
Secondly each of these hedge oontrnots is very narrow. The full weight of the crop is 
not behind them. That is ono dilTcrcnco between Liverpool and here. The second 
diflbronce is that at certain periods of tho year there are no hedgo contracts in existence. 

Q. No hedge available 7 Suppose you want to hedge in March you cannot get 
somebody to sell or. 

A. You cannot got anybody to buy or sell. 
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Q. But in the other months there is no confusion between a hc«ige and tlic other trans- 
action. You said thej* confuse the two transactions. 1 want to know where the confusion 
comes in. 

A. The confusion comes in practice by the exporters like the Japanese bujing hedge 
contracts or Oomras or Bengab in November and Jamiai^* and when the time comes 
nearer they think it is better for them to receive their cotton. 

Q. How can you stop that ? 

A. If you had one hedge contract so that you could deliver instead of Oomra or instead 
of Bengal any other cotton available at a difference. 

Q. Take the American or the English future markets. They have got the same hcd'’o 
system and cotton may be delivered. * “ 

A. He may bo receiving a motor car or he may be receiving a victoria. If he gets a 
victoria he gets Rs. 1,000 and if he gets a motor car he has got to pay Es. 2,000. 

Q. There is no difference then between a deliveiy contract and a hedge contract. The 
man who hedges can demand the goods ? 

A. Ho never does injpracticc. 

Q. But the transaction is meant to be used if a man likes both ways. 

A. He can ; but nobody uses it. Ho docs not do it. 

Q. So you are merely speaking of an incorrect use but there is nothing in the transaction 
itself which makes it a handicap for its being used ns a hedge or delivery contract ? 

A. J/r. Wadia. — ^Nothing. 

Raja Hari Kiehan Kaul. — What you mean is that the actual purchase is an absolutelv 
different thing ? . 

A. Yes j in Liverpool. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the hedging ? 

A. No j quite different. 

Q. One of the objections raised by the East India Cotton Association was that if you 
had a single hedge contract there would be sellers and no buyers ; and the result will 
bo that the contract will not bo a success. 

A. There is the law of supply and demand in everything. If there an- more sellers and 
they went on reducing the prices the time will come when the buyers will come and it will 
steady. You have this example of American cotton with this huge crop in America. 
The cottons come down, down, down, below 7<f., below CJrf. At Old. tlic buyers and sellers 
aro in equilibrium and one day'tho cotton goes up and on other day it goes down. The 
law of supply and demand is operating in the case of American cotton now and it would bo 
the same hero also. People prefer to imagine the worst before they tiy anything. 
They would rather pre- judge it. 

President , — You want the hedge contract to bo a purely paper transaction and that is 
what it Ls not in Bombay at present ? 

A. That is the position, 

Q. I thuik you have succeeded in making it a little more intelligible to ns. Another 
question which arises o»it of these hedge contracts is the possibility' whii'h has lw(>n 
mentioned to us of a yani exchange in Bomb.ay for n similar puiq)ose. 1 do not know 
whether you have studied the yarn exchange in Osaka at all. 

A. It i's practically on tlio s.ime principle ns a cotton contract; beciiusD they have 
not got cotton they s'tarted the ynni exchange, llio cotton cxclmngc with a proper hedge 
is a much more effective organisation than a yarn exchange. 

Q. Their standard is 20s yam. They have really got one hedge in 20s, assuming 
points on and off for everything else. 

A. And over the qu.'dity on 20s. For instance, xVs mill is the standard and B,, C.I>, 
inill.s are plus and D. E. i”. mills minus. 

Q, You consider it is quite unnecesrary to have both a cotton and yarn exchange ? 

A. It would be quite usele-ss to have both. What wo want to improve is the present 
system of hedging in cotton. 

Jl'ija Hari Kishan Kaul. — I just want to ask y'ou again this (jucstion as to whether 
there is no possibility of mills who want to buy raw cotton out in the districts arriving at 
.some kind of understanding as to combination. At prc-^ent every' mill buys individually 
and the l irgc number of mills in tint market probably lorcet up the prices. From the 
point of view of the mills, would it not Ijo advantageous if they could organise thefn-elvt«t 
for the puri)os.j of buying ? We h.ave In'en told that the .Tapam-e have the adv.mt.-igc of 
buying through n small number of shipiKTs and getting cotton at the be.it pricer. \\ ould 



it. not. bo pw<!iblo for tlip milU boro to nrrivo nf foinc nrr.imTincnl. wbrirby tlipy could 

mnkc the bc-ct of the filimlio:i T , i », i . 

A. .ffr. Jfo.'fv*— Tho ,Tnp.niP-><’ nbo entor into rnmiK'titinn. 1 lit< fn-Id !■> not Irfl rio.-ir to 
them. When ‘they enter the inorhet they enter into rojnp"lition with other buyern. 

Presidrnl . — Do thev enter into rnin)vtition with e.ieh other T 

A. Not with cneh ‘other. Hut with other-*. I’or in'il.inee, if there nn> thn'o or four 
buyers. 

Q. Tho .Tnpane.so buyers in Indin hnve nbrnit Ihrtv or four Honne?, hnve they not! 
A. Ves. 

Q. Aro they coini>eltn(: nft.iiii'st one nn«>ther or Imvi* they nny nrrunpenient lietween 
Ihemselvc.s ? 

A. I do not know of nny nrr.niKement ln'twiM-n theiiwelves. 

A. Mr. Hodin.— There is n co'.it ronnwtition Is'lwren them. Tor inntanee one Honse 
is selliiif! nnd another is bnyiiif;. Then* is no working ntT.’vnyeinent between them ns 
fnrnswo nre nwnre. 

llaja llnri Kifhan A'cml.— Yon do not sny they eomjx't** nR.sinsl one nnolher ! 

A. You do not see Indinns eoinjvtini; «me nr>ninst th** other. As fnr n« the broker 
is eoneeniwl. he hns pol eertnin orders. If** will s.iy ‘I will pay so inueh. ' If sninebrsly 
conies nnd p.sy.s inon* he will pel the cotton, 'nien* is no lu-tunl rornjv'lition. 

Q. Two or three brokers poinp out for two or Ibns* mills force up the prices. They 
penenslly raise the prices n littli*. My **v|»i*rieiire in i.ome of the I'unjnb m.arkets is thnt 
W'hen one .Tnpnnesi* Urm is btiyinp the otlwr tw«t or thns* lirm« buy nt tin* “aiiie r.ites nt 
which the one firm is buyinp. At one lime one firm buy* nml nt nnolher time nnother 
buys. They do not I’ome into conlliel with e.ieb olh*T. 1 hnve jiol hennl of it. Tor 
instance, in LynUpur nnd other place.*, 1 have not he.ard of the .bipam-s** comin!* into 
conflict with one nnother. 

A. Mr. Moiltj . — It is ]K),ssible in the ense of two or Ibn'e ivsrph*. lint in the ease of 
dozen or two dozen pesijile eueh n eombinntion does not seem to 1m* nt nil jv>ssibb*, nnd you 
must nlso eonsidi-r the numlM'r of centres t«i which cotton pocs. 

Q. Ye.s; you must hnve .seen how runny buyinp n*pi*nies they hnve. 

A. Kveii nssurninp that ther** is no rom]M*tition nmonp the .Inpanc-e, lliere nre only two 
or three i>eoplo nnd they may find tbinp* iKi'-'-ible wliich wc may not. 

Q. If you had some rornbinntinn. you mipbt h.ave two or three purchnsinp npent.s. 
Would it not facilitate rnntlers ! 

A. I nin nfraid eonsiderinp tlie number «>f mills which nre eonipetinp nt each centre, 
1 do not think it will be feasible nt nil. 

President . — And the dilTerent requirements of the mills nl'o 7 
A. Y’o.s. 

A. Mr. Saldaltrala, — Be.side.s, nil the mills do not po forward nt the .saruo time to 
purchase. 

Paja Ilari Kishnn Katil . — ^Then you must be jirepared to buy cotton nt n slight 
dlsadvnritnpc eomjinrcd with the csjwrters. You will nlwnys hnvo to bo prepared for 
tho risk of Iinvinp to buy nt hipher jiriee,*. 

A, Mr. Moil If . — You will find thnt the .Inpane.se do not nlwnys buy inoro cheaply than 
mills. Sonietime.s they hnve been very Imnl hit. They nre linnl "hit now. }^' their 
purchase .system is not so'iierfeet ns you think. • 

Mr. Majmudar . — Aliout the hedge contract, we were told that sonic stnndnrd tj’po 
will have to bo fixed, such ns tho Ooiiira cotton. Thnt will have to bo fixed ns standard 
in tho single hedge contract. Aiul ns .Inpanesc nro jiurclmsing most of thnt cotton, thej’ 
will get the greatest advantage. Do j-ou endorse thnt view* ? 

A. Mr. llWi'a. — I do not sec how. Hero you hnvo clinlk, cheese nnd ovciythinp 
else. A buyer of n million bales is not likely to got nny ndvniitngo over n buyer of 100 
bales. Tho price is tho same nt the same time on the same day, no matter whnt qiiantitj* 
is bought. 

Mr. Modij . — should like to say something about a point which was iiindc yesterday. 
Wc were being questioned about tho relative ndvnntnges of upcountrj* centres ns compared 
with Bombay nnd Mr. Majmudar rend out certain figures purporting to show thnt we were 
losing our markets as against tho upcountry mills. I hnvo been w’orking out sonio figures 
and 1 hnvo taken ns tho bn.sis the avorngo production of the five years ending 1914-15 
and have compared the.so figures with the nverngo production of tho Inst fivo years. I find 
that our production of dliootics has gone up by LIS per cent, and upcountry mills’ 
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production has incre&scd only fay 04 per cent. That is a new trade and it also incidentallv 
shows that we are alive to all the latest developments in the consumins centres. Then in 
a.I other sorts we have gone up by 262 per cent, as asainst 159 per cent, for the re<‘ 
of India mUs. The only sort in which we have lost a little ground is chaddars in which we 
have not done much business at any time. We have gone back 1 0 per cent, and the re«t 
of India has gone back 3 per cent, whereas with regard to evcr\* ot her sort I think we have 
kept up our position. In shirtings and longcloth we have gone up bv C2 per eent. and 
the rest of In^a by 67 per cent. There is very little difference* there. So hirrinj; 
T-ctoth and chadars where we have lost ground a little, we have not onlv maintained our 
X>osihon but also improved it considerably. 


As regarfs relative advantages we have put down in our original representat ion what the 
relative advantages and the disadvantages arc between the Bombay and iipcountrv mitli 
I do not tbinlv tvc need l&bour thsit point further. There nrc ndviintn^^cs ^vith iis i\nd 
advantages with them. 

A. jl/r. jValone^.— May I hand over this statement of the number of waste spindles 1 

President.— Do j-ou consider 52,000 spindles sufficient to do with all the Bombav waste ? 

A. I think they are adequate. The 52,000 spindles fully employed would more than 
deal with the whole of Bombay. 

A, Mr, Modi /. — Certain kinds of wastes we arc not dealing irith, low kinds of wa-ste, 
oily waste and things like that which are sold by us. 

Q. These 52,000 spindles are sufficient to deal with waste which can be worked up ? 

A. ilfr. Geddis . — ^Approximately j'cs. 

Q. There is one remark I sec attributed to me in the press last night and this morning. 
I was reported to have said that the production of piece goods in Bombay was absolutely 
negligible, an extraordinary statement for a President of a Tariff Board investigating the 
state of the industr.v for some months past to make. It should, of course, have been 
production of bleached goods. 

A. Mr. Mody . — There is another remark in the press, to wit, that we have not given 
a reply to the question with regard to the Madras market. M'e did give a rejily. 


Q, These things will be put right in due course when the evidence is imhhshed. I must 
advert to this question of raw rhatcrial. It seems to lie a matter of vital interest to the 
mill industry owing to the fact that raw material forms a large projiorfion of the total cost 
of cloth. I have now shown j-ou, Mr. Wadia, what Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 1ms said 
on this question of contracts being open to two or three deliveries only. If you will give 
us your views on that point, explaining exactly the position, wc shall be very glad to have 
them on our record. 

A. Mr. li’adiu. — I would like to contrast. Sir, the methods pursued in Liverpool ns 
against those followed in Bomb.ay by the Bombay Aasociation. In Liverpool wo have one 
contract which is available for any of the months during the year in large quantities. You 
can either sell or buy any number of bales. To-day, in November, o can make a contract 
for October 1027 ; wo can make a contract for July 1927 ; wc can I uy or sell for May l!'27 ; 
wo can sell or buy for March 1927 ; wo can sell or buy for .Tanuaiy 1927. Against this facility 
wliich a spinner *or a manufacturer in Knropo has got and a .similar fueility in America, 
the Bombay Cotton Exchange roughly offer us three contracts, llengal, November; flornra, 
January and Broach, April-May. The.so are the only contract.s that are very largely in 
use and none of these contracts are ever open for one whole year so that you can neither 
buy nor sell a year ahead. What the Millowncrs want from this East India Colton 
A«-sociation is that as soon ns the Bengal contract is defunct on. the .'JOlh of Novemlx r, 
automatically on the 1st of Docerabor another contrnct shall he 'open for the following 
12 months. Similarly for Oomra. i\s soon ns the Oomrti contract expires on the 31st of 
Januaiy, the MUlowncrs dc.«iro that another contract for tho following year should l/> 
opened* on the 1st of February. Tho s.amo way with regard to Broach. As soon as 
Ap.'il-May approaches they w.ant, if possible, a Broach contract to be opened for the new 
vear either on the Ist of March or on the 1st of April. Tho Bombay Cotton A.ssocint ion will 
not agree to thr.«o requirements. What in practice they do is, for instance, that when tho 
Broach contract expires on tho 31st May, they do not open a new contrnct for Broach 
till tho Ist of June with tho result that any hedges made by the Bombay mills have to ho 
liquiiatcd during April and May and their position remaias opt>n till tho new contract i« 
opened and there follows n period when they run the risk of Iw ing shot at by the market 
as has happened this year. Wo begged them to ojicn the contract for Broach on tho Ifilof 
May but this proposal was defeated, the majority required for such proposals being 
two-thirds. 


Q. What was tho result ns far as you arc concerned ? t i 

A. The re-sult was that wo last a lot of monc.V, a considerable sum of money. Mo haU 
bought our cotton in March-April against which we sell Broach. Then in order not to bo 



silot W fho matkot \re had to got rid of tkoso Broach hedges in April find May end ure id 
not get onr hedge again till the lat of Juno and in that short timo market wont down from 
Bs. 20 to Brs. 30. 

Q. Your point is, I think, Mr. Wadia, that under present conditions of tho market there 
are certain months in which you cannot got any protection, if I grasp tho situation correctly. 

A. Not quite. Sir. What wo want is protection a year ahead in any of these three 
oontraets and that protection tho Bombay Cotton Association will not give us. 

Q. Can you always get protection for a short timo ahead in the present conditions? 
A. You can, but at a very considerable sacrifice. 

Ifr. Oeddi^. — Extra cost. 

Mr. iradt'a. — And certain periods ate loft when you have no hedge at all. 

Q. That was my point. . If at certain periods you have no hedge at all left, does that not 
mean that in those periods you cannot got protection ? . . • . 

A. Yes; you cannot got protection. Tho only thing, I would say is— -I would quality 
it — you can get protection for a month ahead. But a month ahead is as good as no 
protection at all. 

Q. Quite so. The answer they gave us on that point was that the market was not broad 
enough. 

A. I would say. Sir, that it is not the concern of theirs whether tho market is broad 
enough or not. If they open their contract and if they are no buyers or no sellers in the 
market, the contract will not hamper anybody. And when tho buyers and sellers are 
wilhng to meet each other, tho Cotton Association hampers trading. 

Q. I see your position, Mr. Wadia. 

Mr. Svbba Sao. — You seem to want, if I understand you right, a system of hedges 
completely divorced from tho actual cotton ? Is it possible to get a system like that ? 

A. That is the system in America. That is tho system in Liverpool. 

Q. Not if I understand it right. Surely there because you can get cotton practically 
all the year round or because the market is wider it is always possible in the last resort 
for the man who is about to lose by the hedge contract to offer spot cotton or actual cotton. 
But here there is no actual cotton available for some months and the man who has bought 
will be handicapped if he cannot later on, for example, cover himself by going in for actual 
cotton. You want a hedge completely ^voroed, if I rmderstand you right, from any spot 
transaction. Is it possible to devise a system like that ? 

A. I think it is quite possible to open a market for 12 months ahead. I am not asking 
for anything more. I am not asking for what is done exactly at Liverpool or New York. 
1 am merely asking them that when a contract has nearly expired, they should open 
' another contract for the following year. 

Q. On those exchanges there are two groups of jobbers, some people who stand ready 
to buy and some who stand ready to sell any amount of cotton and the man who has sold 
short must be able ultimately to cover himself by an actual transaction if there is 
a danger of a comer, if he is pressed. And I suppose on the Liverpool market or on the 
American market, it is always possible owing to the large size of the market and owing 
to the single contract to take or give delivery in actual cotton ? But in India, as I under- 
stand, there are several contracts. The varieties seem to come at certain parts of the 
year and the man who has entered into a transaction on a very large scale might be 
cornered into having to deliver cotton. 

A. That is the reason why I want the cotton contract open for the following year, so 
that if at that period there is a plenitude of cotton in the market he can deliver it. There 
is plenty of Oomra in January. There is plenty of Bengal in November. There is plenty 
of Broach in April-May. In fact these are the contracts that they work and all I say is, 
before the e^i^ of the old contract, open a new contract for the following , year. 
There is no likelihood of comers. There is no likelihood of any detriment to the amount 
of sales, because at that period there is plenty of cotton to deliver. " 

Q. Are there not months when cotton cannot be had ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — You cannot get delivery against that contract until the months when 
the cotton is available. . Eor instance, now, if you sell Broach, there is no question of 
delivery. It will come in April and May. 

Q. You want a contract to be made available for any month ? What I want to know is, 
do you want the futures to be made available for buying in any month or do you want tho 
contract to be made in any month ? 

A. I think you misunderstood Mr. Wadia. He wanted it so that at any time he could 
use a hedge, either buying or selling. At present there are occasions when there is no 
contract available for us. It is not a contract for delivery in any month. 
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Q. y on want a contract to bo available in any month ? You want to purchase or sell 
cotton. You want the April-SIay contract to bo made available in any other month T 

A. On the 1st of April, if one has bought a contract you may get deliveries. You have 
got that contract ns a hedge. You do not want others. Therefore you cut out. Yow 
until the new contract is opened, say for two months, April-May, you have no hedge at all, 

Q. But you'want a new contract ? 

A. Contract for tho following year. Now during April and May that contract that we 
have been using tho previous year as deliveries aro going on, we have got to clear it. 
Wo do not want to run the risk at all. Wo cannot go in again because there is no now 
contract open. 

Q. They won’t sell or won’t buy from you any cotton for tho following year. You 
moan tho m^arket for hedges is a discontinuous ono ? There is no continuity of sales ot 
hedges ? You want cotton to bo available for purchase any-month ? You want tho 
hedges to bo bought or sold any month that you like ? 

A. That is tho position. 

Q. In certain months they dcclino to enter into transactions with you ? 

A. Yes ; tho contract is not there. 

President. — ^Wo_ were told by the East India Cotton Association that only about half 
the number of mills in Bombay use tho hedge contract system. Do you consider that 
correct ? 

A. J/r. Wadia . — ^It is obvious that if they make proper hedges, more people will use 
them. Their hedges aro so limited and narrow that some of the mills do not uso them. 


A. Mr. Qeddis . — ^I should think that tho statement that half of tho mills do not uso tho 
hedge contracts is not correct, Sir. 

Q. It was only tin impression. I supposo that you, as they, have no real means of 
verifying tho fact. Tho last point arising out of this question is tho possibility ot using 
tho call cotton system in Bombay as they do in Liverpool. That seems to bo tho system 
which minimises tho risk of alterations in prices. 

A. Tho call system is not widely used at present. 

Q. Why is it not more widely u'ed ? 

A. .1/r. llVJirt. — ^Thoy arc afraid to uso it for fear of being landed with cotton, whereas 
if they could get in ani out readily tho hwlgo contract automatically will beeomo more 
popular. For instanco with regard to April-May Broach a firm has got to clear out its 
Broach in March, before tho end of JIarch overj’ year though in April ho may ho landed 
with actual cotton and so for Ai>ril and May ho has got no hedge because tho now Itroach 
contract docs not open until June. That is tho difliculty. For two months wo aro loft 
ivithout any hedges whatsoever and therefore such a hedge contract does not appeal to 
groat many people. 


A. Mr. Geddis. — May I read an extract tram a letter which rather goes to shoiv that there 
arc some members of the East India Cotton Association who recognise the desirability 
of it ? They urge ‘ my Board do not consider that any \iseftd purpf)so would lx* served by 
submitting any further projwsals for widening he<lgc ^•ontl•aets to the n'pre“entntivi’ Isidy 
of mv Association for their consideration, as they feel that they do not meet willi tlie 
approval of tho trade ns a whole until such time as they are further educated to a full 
significance and necessity for the proposed changes in the heilgi* conlraet.’ 'ilint is tho 
letter from the East India Cotton .Ass'iciation to our Association. ^ It shows that tliey see 
the desirability but they are nnalilc to eariy it through with their niemls-rs. 

Q. But the call sjutem is different from the hedge contract system. 

A. Entirely, Sir. 

Q. The jmint 1 was discusdng then was, to what extent you use the call system and 
whether it would not Iw advantageous to use it to .a greater extent than you are now 


u?inc it ? 

A. Afi far ns sny cxi)crienco thb* w the first year that call facilities liavc been 
available to tho trade. They were not available from the sellers to the brokers before this 


year. 

Q. Do jt)u think it will be used to an increasing c.xtent in the future ? IV hat is the 
oxiK-riencc of it up to date ? What the likelihood of its iK-ing usofl more limn it U now? 

A. It is very difficult to say. Sir. It is verj' difficult to pass an opinion on that, whether 
it will be used or not. 


Q. l)o j'oii think it is a good s^'stem, Vlr. Geddis ? 
A. I do. 
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Q. Has 5ln«v a.lva«t«j:o ov.r Um cniUr.v;! syM-m ? Arr ll-’V alUT..Hiv.. cr 

smwWnwntavv’ to one another? How «h* they wnrl; toui-lh-r . 

A. Tlio hedeo is ponctally luin-ly n he.ico fl,M;n..t thn ,.t.u.l:s or njra.n-l the 
But in the case of eaU cotton j-on arc ir<«ni: t.i l.nhr cot ton. ^ on ?tny your r...t*in and yon 
fix the rate Inter. Yon arc co'inf! to tal:'« «lrlivcry «d it Inter. 


A. Mr. Horfm.-— It is rather coittR «*nl in l.ivrrfvt.d. for the rr, von thn. "jnninrs 
abused it very largely. They K.us'ht a call cintract and they t.v.h rhe cotton in.othe 
mill and spun it and stilt did not settle the ptice. It i'> r.ather dyni',; out there. 


Q. To what extent has it Wen used hen* ? 

A. Mr. (iViWiV.—N’ot extensively. 

A. Mr. Ilnffm.— XoNmIv has had any cAi.-riein e of it. It i« m. rely n pto r .- rd 
education and then me. Ncdviily has had any cduenlioii in it. 1 <• that extent «e i anno*, 
predict what will hapjvu. \Ve can i-.ay that it i» t»ein;'. Ic. . anil Ic'-. «■ cd in 1 .i% < t J* ed nnd 
therefore it is not liliely to he very rxterr>ivety tei’«l here. 

A. Mr. ffoWrs.— Did you underst.and. Sir, fnun what 1 said that there w.v. .a .all 
contract in India ? 

President . — Yes, the call eotton system. 

A. There is no rail cotton here, iisi we w.ant to huy enttou at jo mneh on Itu'a'h nr'-o 
much on any otln'r. 


Q. The sysleni as I understand it in I.ivi risxil is that you lan Iniy your cotton lixitu; 
only the dil'ierenre at so niueh a pound “ on “ or “ o.t.” You firdi-r the < utt/m and rail 
the cotton later on when you consider the time fnvouiatde. 

A. Mr. Jfji'li/. — The other party in that en«e h.as to hi ilt;>', 

(}. 1 iK-licve so. 

A. My jxjint is that in oialer to have a satisfactory call contr.act you must have a 
satisfactory hedge eoutr.act. (tthcrwjse there* xcotild i\ot any tariUty. If the h<<lge 
contmet remains unsatisfactory nol>ody uotdd ent< r into .a c.all eoiitr.T i. 

Mr. Majmudar. — The mcrehants also would hv-itate. 

Presidnit, — ^\Ve are concerned with the jsnnt of view of the tnillowncr-. of courte. .Vs 
far as wc understood it the system did nfiord an adtlitional j)n>tci tion to the mdlowner** 

A. The millowner would fittd it diflievtU to enter ittto a satisfactory contr.act tinh-s.. the 
other party had a satisfactory hedge eontmet to fall had; on. 


* (c) Ixihour 

Q. Tho first que.stion which arises in n*ganl to lahnur is- with n-fcn-niv to tli<* fipiirv.s 
supplied to the Curmney Commissjuji hy your .VssiH’iation, which were to the effect that 
the index figure of the wages of mill-hands was 231 wh<*n';\s tlie index nuinhers of whole- 
sale prices and retail fowl prices and cost of living wen* only loh. l.'ill anil ir»3 n-s-jx-cdivelv. 
IVo have been examining tho«e figures, and it na*ms that the 231 was based on the n>fln'c- 
tion of hours. The figure should not lx* 231, hut you have got to deduct lOJ jxT cent, 
from that, which brings it down to about ItHl. ^ 

A. Mr. Mody . — You do not want to take into consideration the reduclioti of hours in 
estimating the actual inercn.se ? 

Q. Certainly not. The two things arc not in any way connected. 

A. But does it not affect the cost of production ? 

Q. This is a different matter. When you are working out tho index figure of wages 
you ate looking at it entirely from the point of view of the mill-lmnd.s. 

Mr. Maloney.— May I explain. Sir, that Sir Victor Sassoon’s evidence was entirely 
misreportcd. His evidence before the Ciitrcncy' Commission dislinclly stated that this 
figure referred to tho rate of wages. It xvas never said that it xvas tho actual index number 
of wages. I think Sir Victor Sassoon recently had his attention called to it and ho has 
made the necessary corrections. 

Q. You cannot say that tho index figure of xvages is 231 ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. That is tho point. 

A. The index figure of tho rate of wages is 224. That is tho exact calculation. 

Q. Wo find very groat difficulty in ascertaining hoxv wages do compare with tho figures 
in 1914 and wo Jiavo asked you to supply figures showing tho rates paid per spinner per 
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day in 1914 and vrhat the tvcaver conld cam if he n-cre workinir on the Sami' doth 
standard longcloth. ~ 

A. I think half a dozen mills have been approached to snpplv the information dime* 
bnt at a later stage probably Mr. Snbba Eao irill bo asking ns to eamlain the vraro tibij 
m our statement . lui.t. 


jlfr. Svhba Hao. — Tes, I shall bo asking yon. 

President . — ^Before Jlr. Subba Rao goes on to that, there is a point about the reduction 
of hours. We have some figures for an upcountry mill here which show that the reduction 
of two hours in the working day has lowered spinning production by 10 per cent, onlv 
against your IGj^ per cent. ; and in that particular mill^hcy are producing now more than 
they did when the 12 hours were in force owing to the ^atcr efficiency of the labour. 

A. J/r. Geddis . — ^That is quite possible in the case of a mill wWch has not boon conducted 
efficiently in the past. 

Q. It has been run efficiently. 

A. As it is to-day. 

Q. That is ihy point— whether in Bombay there has been any increase in efficiency 
as there has been upcountry. The increase in efficiency in this rnill upcounfrv compen- 
sates for the redaction in hours. ’ 

A. I think we sent out to get replies on this point regarding increased efficiency. Wo 
have not got them in yet. 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^Ih any case, it will be possible to work out whether efficiency has 
increased from your cost of production statements. 

Q. That is what wo are doing. 

Mr. Subba Itao . — Shall we get this discussion about wages out of the way ! The con- 
tention is that wages in the cotton industry are at present much higher than’lho industry 
can bear, and that is sought to bo proved in the first place by a comparison between tho 
rates in 1914 and tho rates that were sanctioned, I suppose, for tho last time in 1920. That 
was tho last rise given 

A. Not necessarily. In diflcrent mills there have been changes. 

Q. Is this figure given in Appendix HI to tho replies to tho Questionn-siro correct 7 

A. That Is to-day’ s figure. 

Q. So, you compare the figures of 1914 with these figures and get between them a 
cert.iin percentage of increase and show tho wages are higher bj- so much and theniforo 
too high for you to bear. In tho first place you have to got your basis for 1914. Are 
theso figures’ your only data, or have you got any fresh data in support of your 
statement 7 

A. Mr. Maloney . — ^This is the explanation. You will allow me to read. It will 
explain the position. “Appendix HI of tho Association’s \frittcn replies to the 'rariff 
Board ’s quc.stionnaire shows tho wages paid by the Bomb.ay Dyeing and Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., and in order that its exact meaning may be appreciated tho following 
explanation Ls appended. 

There are two classes of operatives shown on the table — 

(i) Time workers, that is, workers paid at a fixed rate of so much per month. ,Un(ler 
the head are included blow room tenters, canl room tenters, ring frame side boy.i and 
folders. 

(I’l) Piece rate workers, paid according to the nuralwr of units produced i>f-t month. 
Under this head come speed frame tenters, winders and weavers. ’’ 

Q. MTiy are speed frame tenters being paid by tho units and not the card room or tho 
blow room tenters 7 

A. It is much more convenient to place indicators on a speed frame. 

Tlien, “ the figures in the c-vc of time workers represent the wages which could bo 
earned in a full month’s work without absenteeism. In the c.t'o of pieec-workcra tho 
figures are the wages which could have liccn earned from a producliori equal to tho 
present production per day. It has Iwcn pointed out by the TarifI Boartl that the actual 
wages for 1923 according to the table arc more than 70 jier cent, and feO in.-r cent, nl;ore 
the 1913 figure although the percentage increases os'cr the basic wagen are stilted to Im 
70 and SO per cent. 'J'hls is explained by the fact that at certain times the basic ratei 
have been raised. 

Tho changes in rates for ring frame side boys and weavers, as typical examples of 
time workers and piece-workers respectively, are given below: — 

Piny frame tide to;/*.— On April 1st, 1910, the monthly wages for a ring frame el'h 
bov for a full worldng month, i.e., without absenteeism were Its. 1.3. 
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Between April M. WIO. aud April 1st. 1913. tl.o wages were xafecd and on the latter 
date were ^ o tho monthly wage had boon increased by the addition of a ffrad 

wane of Be. 17-8-0 making the possible monthly wages Its, *0. , , . 

In Pebruarv 1919 the dear food allowance was inoteased to 35 per cent, which on a basic 
wage of Rs. Yt-S-O gives the figure Rs. 23-S-O as the possible monl hty earnings. 

In Pebruary 1920 the dear food allowance was increased to 55 per cent, for all tiiiio 
workers making the possible wages for a side boy Rs. *,/. 

Afurtherincreaseto 70 percent, in the dear fwd allowance was granted on lat 
November 1920 and from that date the possible wages of a side 1 k>j have been 


Rs. 29-12-0 per month. 

•Feaaers.— It should he explained that the wages arc the wages which would 
have been earned in a 25.day month by a two loom weaver on staiulanl loncclofh ivitli 
a constant production of 14 lbs. per loom, i.c., to-day’s nvernge prodtiction tigiirc. 


The basic rate has been changed from time to time. Up to 1013 tlic rate ivns 0 pies 
per lb. 

On 1st January 1918 the basic rate was 61 pics per I h. and a 16 per cent, dear food 
allowance was granted. The basic rate remained the same until Isf May 1921, but the 
dear food allowance was increased to 35 per cent, on Lst January 1919, to 75 per rent, on 
1st February 1920, to 80 per cent, on 1st November 1920. From May 1921 the Ii.xmo rate 
has been 7^ pies per lb. The increase in the possible wages of blow room tontoni, canl 
rocm, tenters aud folders from 1st April 1923 is accounted for by the fact that basic rates 
were raised from that date.” 

. Mr. Siibba Rao . — Which date, please t 
A. You see the increase in the table. 


Q. IFhat was the last date when the increase in rates was given t 

A. They have gone up from the Ist of April 1923. That increase affected the card 
room tenters, folders and blow room tenters. 

Q. The increase was given between 1921 and 1923 t 

A. In the case of this miii it was givou on the Ist oi April 1923. This mill gave it at 
a later date than the other mills for the simple reason that they hud been working double 
shift aud went back to a single .shift. During the time they were worldng double sliilt 
they were paying the ten hours wages for eight hours work. 

Q. There has been a change in rates in 1923. Between 1921 and 1023 there has been 
a change in the rate. You said there was a change in the amount that could be earned 7 

A. Yes, that is the exact extent, 


Prestdfeni.— Why give an exceptional mill like this 7 When was the change in the other 
mills f You have given us the null which came in lost 7 
A. The other figures have been called for for the other mills. The net effect of tho 
rise m wages is the piactioally same in all the mills. I only explained this mill because 
this is the mill from which we got figures. 

Q. When was tho change in the other rnlUa ^ 

A. It must have been when we changed over from 12 hours to 10 hours, 
ilfr. Subba JSaol—Was not that in 1920 7 
A. Yes, it was in 1920 1 believe. 


We were told last time that there was no change in 


Q. That is embarrassing for ns. 
rates since 1920. 

A. This is rather an exception. 

Q. Therefore we cannot build anytluDg on exceptional rates of wages, 

A. I ^ito agree that you cannot, and for that reason 1 say that tlfis is not oxoentional 
as re^rds the comparison between 1914 and 1923. The Lt efieot is the same It is 

that there hi teen a cCi|e beWeen the^W^Ltelit^ dTOfLtftwtt^^ 
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is really consirlerablo if you start Trtth a low minimum. But I want to use this table (or a 
diGcrent purpose. I want to ask you whether then? was any change lietwccn ll'20 and 
1923 in the rates to show the disparity in figures. ‘ You s.aj’ there was a change in this mill 
evidently. 1 understood the changes were in the main in 1921. Tliat Is what voar 
representative said before the Currency Commission. 

A. That is quite correct, that the percentage increase was given in 1921. Obvieuslv 
the basic rate was changed when we went froin 12 to 10 hours in 1920. 

Q. So to get a comparison between the amount of increase since 1920 and any variation 
in output wo should like to get a mill where the basic rate was not changed after 1921. 
Then avo can sec whether this standard muster rate did or did not show a change. 

A. I should think for all intents and purposes, except that the method of taking the 
census is oi)on to criticism in certain details, 5-011 can got all the information from the 
wago consus conducted by the Labour Oflico. 

President. — ^Aro we to understand that if wo were to cut out this column, the last column 
but one, “ Standard muster, 1st May 1921 including 70 per cent, and per cent,” — and 
change tho heading of tho last column. “ Standard muster, Ist April 1923 ” to ‘‘ Standard 
muster, 1st April 1921,” wo should then have tho correct position for the Bombas- mills T 

A. Por tho majority. I cannot 005 - for each individual mill. I think that' will bo 
impossible. 

Q. Speaking generally ? 

A. Yes, speaking generally, because there were no changes from 1921. 

Mr. Suhha Bao. — ^That is about this table in particular. I was thinking of the broader 
issue as to tho amount of rise between 1914 and 1025 or 1920. Xow assuming the figures 
do show a change, a ver}- considerable change, that rests upon tlie other supposition that 
the initinl rate was adequate. Tho suggestion has been made that this ver 5 - change in 
the rate suggests that the initial rate might have been low. If you look at the figures 
given in the Prices Enqnir 5 - Report, it can be seen that in the Bomba}- Presidenc}-, in the 
cotton mills, the rise in wages between 1894 and 1912 was not ndcqnatg commcnsurately 
with tho rise in prices. So it is possible that a great deal of the subsequent rise in wages, 
in tho wage rate, was morel}- a sort of belated rise owing to the earlier rise in prices. So it 
would not bo quite fair to suggest that all this rise has boon subseqiienf to 1914, because 
the}- were getting a much lower real wage than they should have been getting in projiortion 
to tlio rise in prices. 

A. Mr. Mo'Iy. — Isn’t it merely an assumption that the rates of wages were low previoin 
to 1914 and that tho subsequent increases which were given were more in tho nature of 
making up for our past sins. 

Q. This is tho point. In 1912 — ^I cannot give 1914 unfortunately— it is found that the 
real wages had fallen below the le.vel of 1894 — between 1891 and 1912. While prices 
had risen 25 to 30 per cent, wages had not risen in tho same proportion. 

A, But there is this against the assumption, that so far ns we know there wan no agita- 
tion for an increase in wages which surety would have arisen if these wages had been 
inadequate Iwforc 1912. It is reasonable to assume when there is a large Iwdy of workers 
who arc unde*-paid that there would bo demands for higher wages. 

Q. These demands have been made sporadically from time to time. 

A. Mr. Gcddi. 1 . — There svas no Inlwur trouble. 

Q. Labour was not so self-conscious or disposed to demand ns it has become later. 

A. But if there was no demand it seems to me it is a point against your n-uimptlon. 

Q. I-abour might not have been so very powerful or so very sclf-eonscious. I am 
merely giving the level of prices before 1912 and the level of wages. 

A. What is the comi)arisoii ? Between Bombay mill wages 

(J. This is the conclusion that the wages lagged behind the rise in prices. 

K. Is this in the Bomb.sy industry 

Q. IL-ro is what they .s.-iy. "The .same has been the case with wnge-carner?( CJnpIoyed 
in cotton mills in Bombay, Madras and Oujerat." And actual ligures were givtui to 
show that they were worse off than they were in 1891. 

A. Mr. Moty. — Relatively to co.st of living ? 

Q. Yc-s. 

A. Jfr. Geddh. — ^The figures arc compiled by ? 

Q. Mr. K. I.. B.-itta assisted bv >Ir. Findlav .Shirras. Nominally the wage had 
ri-en from 1895 to 1012 from 103 to' 12.5. Tlie real w.age tested by the priees level change 
had fallen from !(•” to 99 — a fall of alxiut 8 point®, 

A. Wlien was thU compiled. Sir? 
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Q. Ill tho year 191G. 

A. Mr. Geddis. — ^\Vhcre woro tho figures got for the cost of living in 1894 1 

Q. It is not possible to summarise the whole report. I nm merely pointing out a 
probability. The point was also suarcsted bj' tho Currency Commission. 

A. jlfr. Mody, — ^You cannot take it ns an infallible guide. 

President. — I regret to say that there is not a single figure submitted to us which can 
bo taken ns an infallible guide. 

A. Whnt I was tr}nng to ask was, assuming the figures given in this compilation are 
correct, because of tho fact that tho rise in wages did not correspond to the rise in tho cost 
of living, would you saj' that tho workers in 1912 were under-paid ? Would you regard 
that ns infallible ? 

ilfr. Siibba Eao. — Not infallible. It is important. 

A. It could be equally well atoned that in 1894 they were high. It could be argued 
both wnj*s. At tho present moment tho rise in wages is certninlj' much greater than 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Q. That is one point. About that, you can take tho figures of tho Labour department 
for 1914. They ^vo the wages for 1914 as well ns the cost of living index and they say 
you cannot use tho wages of 1914 for any purpose of comparison of cost of living. 

A. Why do they sny that ? 

. Q. It was based upon entries in cash books and not rates. They feel that has been 
based upon inadequate or inaccurate data. 

A. But these index numbers mav be very convenient things, if they tell one thing 
fo-dny and another to-morrow. Our own wage bill is pretty conclusive evidence. 

President. — ^That is the point I was coming to, Mr. Mody. We have come to the con- 
clusion that the' only way in which we can get any satisfactory light on this question of 
rc ativc va; cs is for \ou to < ivc us tho total wa cs bill o half a dozen mills in Bombay 
which have not increased their looms and spindles since 1914. I thinlc we can find half 
a dozen. 

A. ilfr. Maloney. — I do not think we can find more than two or throe. 

Q. I tvill look that up. But if we can have tho total wages bill for a mill which has 
not extended since 1914, but has now the same number of looms and spindles, as it had 
then, that really is tho only safe guide and I will see what we can do in tho matter. 
I think there are very few 

A. 1 do not know whether your sample will bo big enough to give yon a correct 
indication. 

Q. We will make the test of if. 

ilfr. Subba Pao. — We want to know whether tho wage ratio has come very much higher. 
If you take the figures in para raph 194 of your ori inai statement you got labour — 18*78 
units in 1914 and .39*09 in 1924. It is a rise from about 33 per cent, to about 33 or 39 
per cent. In spite of tho great rise in rates it does not show thot tho labour cost 
has gone up similarlj*. I am taking merely tho conversion costs. From 18*7 out of 
45 pies it lias gone up to 39 out of 94. You cannot say that it represents tho same big 
change in the labour costs ns the rates seem to make out. Of course the actual amount 
has gone up by 100 per cent. But tho proportion of wages to the total outgoings has 
not gone up in tho same proportion. This is from your statement. It looks as, 
if 33 per cent, in one comes to about 39 or 40. The share of labour out of 48*22 pies in 
1914 was IS ' 78. It is now 39 * 09 out of 94*90. So I take it to bo 34 in the one case and 
less than 40 in tho other. 

President. — I think Mr. Subba Bao’s comparison is rather vitiated by tho fact that if 
you are working out tho cost of manufacture you will have to leave out tho excise duty 
and also the dyeing charges. 

jlfr. Subba Rao. — Any way that docs not affect tho comparison. You got it from 35 
per cent, to 40 per cent. 

A. ilfr. Geddis. — ^Labour charges have increased. 

Q. I nm merely speaking of the proportion. How do you say that the labour bill 
has become greater? When everything has gone up and when the total price for tho 
finished goods has cone up, of course tho wages bill has gone up too. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^Thnt merely proves that other things have gone up. That does not 
affect tho issue that labour charges have gone up a great deal. 

Q. Of course not. It only shows that your wages bill has notrisen out of proportion. When 
things have been going up you have been trying to make out that labour cost is the cancer 
spot. It has only gone up like any other commodity in price. It is not specially labour 
y 420 — 22 
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th-it In? cone up. Everything has pone up in price. Tiii? is the point. From vonr cost pciat 
of vieu- j-ou have cot to sho^v that for a given amount of monev voii have pot .a snia’ier 
output. XoTv in thi? case you have got to show tiiat the output *h,as cost vou mo.^« in 
proportion. 

A. The only point we were trying to make was that nil tlic other items were items 
practic.ally beyoiid our control .and the only item in which reduction avns possible was this 
labour item. We could not help taxation going up. Wo could not help stores or coal 
going up. 

Q. In that soiiso you cannot help labour going up. That is another commodity you 
have to pay for in the market. Just as you p.ay more for .stores, you have to pay'niore 
for labour. You cannot help labour going np. It is a question of sayinc whether thi ■ 
burden is relatively greater on the industry. , 

A. But we are only trying to establish that labotrr has gone itp by a cert.ain percerrt.ase 
irrespective of other items. * 

Q. I am tryung to contrast the rates and tho amount you are paying and the 
proportion of tho wage bill to the total cost of production. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — Surd}’ the calculation is very simjile indeed. Our point is that 
wages have gone up to 211. The index number was then 100 and it is now 211 from 
this statement, which mean? that your cost of labour is just over twice wliat it was j'cr 
lb. in 192-1 as compared -with 1914. 

Q. So the output has also increased in r.aluc. 

A. Mr. Mody . — Arc you challenging the figure or are you basing air argument on it ? 
Tho figrrre is there. I thought at the start that you suggested tliat labour had not pone 
up in tiro proportion in which wo said it had. 

Q. Quito so. I am speaking of the contrast between the ratc.s of wages and the amount 
of w.Tgcs you pay. As I said, the tost of the comparison would be what you get for a given 
unit of labour — orio day’s fitll work at tho rates you paid fill 1914 and tho rates you 
j) ly now. That will give us about tho best comparison between tho amount of wage.? 
paid and the amount of output. If you got figures of that character for half a dozen 
mills, it arill bo good. 

A, Mr. Maloney . — But tht« gives the amounts bec.ause j’ou pay twice ns much for ono 
pound of cloth ns you did in 1914. In every mill it may not be quite the same. But in 
this particular mill you pay to-day fsa-ieo the rates as in 1914. 


Q. Tliat is nn average rate. I want the as'agcs hill, tho total wages bill, and also what 
a worker avould got for a gia-en output. 

A. This is the ua-erage that a man avould get. 

A. Mr. Mo’ly . — The avages bill avo aadll get you for a mill with eon.'-tant spindles aiid 
looms. 

Q. T.s it 'rapes n'ble to get tho oth^r figirre ? TnJre any kind of labour r.'hich has to avorl: 
for a foil day and give the rate for one full d.ay for 1914. 

A. -Vr. Slnlor-'y. — I liave given it in the explanation I have just put fonvnrd. It 
.‘hows in the e.ase of a we.aver it is so much jkt jyy.wd, 

Pretirlrnt . — I f.'ike if your point i® tliai in rcg.ard to thi.s you liave got to divide by LV) 1 

A. Yes, 2."i days in llie month. 

fi You take o.'i driv.s a month and ntulfiply the rate-, 7 

.\. Yr-. 

tj. .\s a niatt-r of f:iel in .April then, -.v. r.' 20 workil.t; il.ay. 

A. Mr. .'I'tif’;. — Some 2.'i and .‘-fim" 2'j. 

.\. Mr. Molnr.'-’i. — If mav i)-- 2" -'iiie-titu. . In 1919 the fo.'- .a !-i'le boy e-rf 

H-. l.'i a month. 'I'he wag' ■ in 1!'2.» nr'- Hs. 29-12-9. 


(,>. is fiiat tk" r.'.t" or or.Iv the wage 7 

It.ate. r..r a > i le hoy it' v.v. : It--. I'l in 191 J ••'.nd l.-twi-n, 191" and l!'i« the fion'lily 
av,-.':- h.-s been inert .'-d hy nn a'iiiition f-f twid nttendfirrce 1 or.i.- of .-nn--!- S, 


Q. \\*iiat is the actual v.v.'ge 7 

.-\, Its. 29 - 12.(1 j>er month — full wage. 

From r.s. 15 it ha-; pono up to It--. 29-12-9 7 

.\. Vrs. 

Q. Tint is I‘ -s than ICr't pT cent. Vou show I ) I here. If.aw- vou t-tl.' n tl <- • ra'-'- ' 

A. Yes. Tie-re are <!i-' reji ineie-s. 

Q, 'Ill-re ar,‘ dis'-rrpar.ei"s ; tint i- tl.e trouble. 

•A. I eh.->;:!i s iv (ii'f'ariti'-.’ and i.ot fli-i.-rs-p-arew -. 
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A. ilTr. OeMis. — 100 per cent, more for two hours a day less. 

Q. That is on the assumption that the output is less. We want figures for that. 

A. 2Ir. Mod}/, — The output is not the same. 

Q. AVe want the figures for that. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — ^It is proved by the figure 211. It takes the average of the whole 
wages up to and including weaving. 

Mr. Subba Eao. — ^It is for one miU. Is it not ? 

A. It will be the experienee of the other mills as well. 

Q. AVe want a little more data. 

A. You get it from the cost of production sheets. For every mill for which you get 
the cost of production sheets you ean toll. 

Q. Just one more point I wish to ask 3 'ou. You also suggested that the wages in the 
cotton industry were abnormnll 3 ' high. Are they higher than in any other industry 
jiractically in India ? These are the figures supplied by the Currency Commission about 
wages in the Bombay Presidency. I will g^ve you. some figmes from a table there. 
You will find that the wages of sldUed labour taking 1014 as the basis, are 204 in 1925 ; 
field labour 194; ordinar 3 ’’ 197. AAHiere is the special disparit 3 ’' or special burden 
on the cotton industry ? You are merely paying what labour is getting in other 
occupations. 

A. Mr. Mody. — It all depends on the class of labour you are considering when you 
are sa 3 dng that it is 204. 

A.' J/r. Wadia. — ^Perhaps it is for mechanics. 

Q. It spealcs too of masons and carpenters in particular and people who are concerned 
with the building of the new Poona station, constructions of sidings and yards. I take 
it it includes people who have got no special qualifications — ordinary unsldllcd labour 
as opposed to sldlled labour — certainly not more skilled than the hands 3 'ou employ in 
the cotton industry. 

A. AVould you not rather compare mill workers with other industrial workers in order 
to arrive at a satisfaotor 3 ' conclusion ? 

Q. I am taldng this comparison also — ^the amount of wages that labour is getting outside 
the cotton industry. It is supplied by the Labour Office to the Hilton- Young Currency 
Commission — ^Appendix 49 of the Report. 

A. jlfr. Oeddia. — ^That is Bombay labour? 

Q All over the Bombay Presidency. Taldng by divisions also. Central, Northern and 
so on, there is not much disparity between the different centres and they also give 
the dail 3 ' rates for urban area and rural area, varying from Es. 2 to Re. 1 and odd 
in urban area. 

A. ilfr. Saklatwala. — ^You are comparing the other skilled workers with our skilled 
workers ? 

Q. Quite so. 

A. But who are our skilled workers ? The Labour Office themselves do not meet 
that point quite clearly when the 3 ' statistics. Some mills give weavers as sldlled 

labour. Some mills give only mechanics as skilled labour. Some give their engineer- 
ing stafi and we are not at all clear what sldlled labour is. 

Q. AVe need not go into that. You take the other labourers, field or ordinary labourer. 
There is not the disparit 3 ^ in the rise of cotton wages that you seem to suggest. Field 
labour is 194, ordinary labour 197 and sldlled labour 204. You say yours is 211. Accept- 
ing that figure, is that figure liigher than what 3-011 get in occupations generally in the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

A. It is a much higher figui-e if you take into consideration that the majority of our 
work people are not sldlled labour and you are comparing this with quite a different 
class. 

Q. 194 is for the field labour. There is not much difference in the rise of wages in other 
occupations and your industr 3 '. I am not sa 3 ’ing there is no rise at aU. But it is not so 
much as 3 -ou suggest, if 3 'ou look at these figures in other occupations. There has been a 
rise in wages all the Presidenc 3 ' over and 3 ’ou are sharing in that rise for good or for evil. 

A. Mr. Wadia. — Your argument is that these wages have not risen in proportion. I 
understand you have figures for all India — Cawnpore. Madras, Calcutta and every other 
place and we can see what the increases are between 1914 and 192G. If you compare the 
rise of wages in our trade — ^I am not talking about any other trade — ^if you compare the 
rise in wages in our trade in Caivnporo, Calcutta and Madras between 1914 and 1924 
you find that our labour has gone up much more. 

Y 420— 22a 
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Q. Quite so. They had a rise in 1914 \rhich you did not share. In Bengal the nominnl 
^gcs rose from 100 to 14S in 1912. There had been in iS’orthem India a much bigger 
rise in nominal n-ages and real ■wages as compared with Bombay. 

A. J/r. Geddis. — ^I\Tiat were they in Calcutta between 1914 and 1924? 

Q. They said it was about 170 or ISO. But it is certainly lower than yours. That is 
because their base was higher than yours. 

A. Mr. Mody. e say that wages in the textile industry are higher than gcncrallv 
prevail in any other industrj’ in India. We have not said anything about other oecupa*. 
tions. We have confined ourselves to the statement that the wages to-day in the Bombay 
mil. industry are higher than those paid in any other industiy in India.' That is the only 
thing we have done and we have also compared our wages with the increase which has 
taken place in England. We are concerned only with the wages paid in industrial under 
takings in Iirdia and wo have also for the purpose of comparison given you what the 
wages were in England 1 etween 1914 and Is 2. and 1 think that tears out our statement 
that we are paying an adequate wage to our labourer which compares very favourably 
with that paid in any other industry. 

Q. It is not a question of not paying adequately. It is a question whether the cotton 
industry has had to bear since 1914 any special burden in respect of wages which other 
industries in India have not been bearing. That point I do not think you have o.xplaincd. 

A. Wo have talked about industrial concerns. That is the only point wo have taken 
up, namely, that our increase has been substantial compared with the increase which has 
taken place in other industrial concerns. 

Q. I want to suggest that so far as Bombay is concerned other occupations arc also 
pa} ing more. Labour is not getting anything special from you. 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — Apart from figures, you have got the fact that there is no difficulty in 
getting labour and any amount of it. They always come ba;k to the mills. If they could 
get more elsewhere they would not come back so readily'. It is a fact ; there is no theory 
about it. 

Q. But I suggest they are getting more than before elsewhere ? 

A. I do not think you did. What I am trying to make out is that wo are giving more 
than olsowhors j otherwise they’ would not come. 

Q. You cannot expect a mill hand to become a carpenter the next day. 

President . — ^As regards the question of piece-work and time work, wo have found in some 
upcountry mills that the system of piece-work is in force in the spinning department. 
What are the drawbacks to it in Bombay 7 

A. Mr. Wadia . — In the ring frame department. Sir 7 

Q. Yes. In one or two eases we found it for ring fmmc.s — 1 think in CauTipore. 

A. Mr. Sahlatirala . — It is very diflieult to do so in the case of ring frnmc.s. We will 
have to put indicators to sliow the production in the first jdaeo and 1 will jii.st give one 
instance. In one of our mills the jobbers arc paid by piece-work ns far ns the proiluclion 
is concerned and sometime ngo 1 found out that a jobber wn.s in league with the weighing 
clerk and the same doll was weighed twice. It wn.s weighed in the afternoon and 
just before elo,sing of the day also, merely for the sake of the jobber getting a little more. 
SSo I think that on the whole it is better that fixed wngc.s should be paiil on the ring 
frames. 

Q. Wo also found in one of the upcountry mil!.i that they had succeeded in getling their 
spinners to take on more spindles by sharing the proceeds with them, their idea being, for 
iiv-tance, that if the total gain «ns 7 anna.s 0 pic®, fi nnnn.s uenl to the -sjiinner and 1 nnna 
0 piej to the mill, and that sy.'.tem wn.s wtrking quite well. As you know, one of the points 
we discussed with you host time was that the spinners in .laiian are looking after 240 
spindles whereas in ISorabay they are looking after ICO. lliere are obviously two alter- 
n.atives before the mills, one is the reduction in the wage.® and the other is getting more 
work out of the operative.’. The question is how you arc to do that and this fs one me thod 
which ha-s been adopted in the upcountry mills, Ls it out of que.stion to njiply it to 
Jiomli.a ; 1 .... 

A. Mr. Wadia . — I do not -■'ay it i.s impossible, l>ecaui>o we have been eonsidenng putting 
the work'-rs on piecc-wojk in the ring frame.®. But thi- diflieulty here is if you introilufo 
anvthing new, all the mills have to introduce it, Otlic-nvise if indiviriual mills etart 
nnvthing new, they immediately get a hfrike. We have to go very e.arefully. 1 quite 
admit the justice of your remark and the justice of the suggeition that ve should try. 
But w have got togo'jirvtty slowlv on any radic.sl change like that and ue have to con vert 
first o' .sll our niembe.-s? to the ch.sn'ge. then sve have to ecnyi-rt all our hand’ e.nd all the 
mills Ijave to do it. Indisidual inilJ.s won’t l>c able to do it. 
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Q It comes 1o this, Mr. IVndin, that thu up-country mill has nn additional advantage 
over the llomhny mill which wo had not yot fullj’ explored. It is in a position to try 
economies which the Boinhay mill is not owing to the dilTiculty of persuading all the mills 
to do the saii-o thing. 

A. Mr. GcMis. — It is much easier for them to handle their labour than it is for us in 
Bombay. 

Q. 1 do not know whclhcr yon quite understood mo. Did you follow my second point ? 
You Were referring to the first ]ioint, 1 think, in your rcjdy just now, Mr. Wadia, whieh 
was the q\ieation of paying the sninners by piece-work. My second point was as regards 
the quc-stion of spinners looking after more spindles. Wo found this sj^tem was found in 
force in up-eotintry mills, I mean the .sj-stem of inducing the spinners to look after more 
spindles by increasing their wages. 

A. Mr. irof/m. — How can they manage it ? Because after all in our case the weft 
ring frames have 200 spindles and a boy looks after 210 spind cs and the warp ring frame 
has 3 IS .spind cs. 17-1 a side. The warji frame boy loo'cs after 17-1 spind cs. If you say 
*• pay him more by putting him to look after more spindles ” is he to look after a frame 
and half 7 How is he to do it 7 

Q. Wiat. they did was to have two boys to look after what three wore doing before. 

.•\. I do not know, how thej’ arranged it. Perhaps the Expert may tell us. 

Q. Mr. Majmudar was un'ortnnately not there at the time. I do not think their frames 
were bigger. It. was in Messrs. Binny & Co.’s mills and wo were told by Mr. Chambers 
who gave >is evidence for otir rccorfl. 

A. But taking your ai^gument. Three sides to a -100 spindle ring frame ; that means 
COO spindles to be minded by two Iwya ; that means 300 spindles for each boy, which I 
venture to think would l.'e rather more than he cotdd manage. Then taking warji frames 
three times 17-J is .'522 ; dividing that by 2, each boy would mind 261, wlueh will be rather 
more than what he could manage. 

A. -Vr. .VoWofirofo-— May I know why they do it — shortage of labour 7 

Q. For the same rcason that you would do it if you could. It is a perfectly reasonable 
idea that, asexponses in every direction have pone up, some retrenchment is necessary and 
the best plan is to secure it by co-operation tvith yotir labour if this can be done. 

A. But have they proved to the Board's satisfaction that they ore getting tho same 
prodtictinn and that no more waste is made on the frames 7 Aro tho labourers able 
to mind those spindles without detriment to cfllcicncy 7 

Q. They appear to bo satisfied with tho experiment so for as it has gone. It has 
not been’ in force for long, I think they arc experimenting. What wo want to know 
is whether you cannot experiment too. 

A. -1/r. Wadia. — We have been considering tho matter for long ns to how wo could do 
iU The dilTicultic.s arc great. Binnj’s have adopted for instance Northrop looms and we 
had all sorts of figures on that. We had also experimented. Wo have had them for tho 
last .'i or ti years. As I say tho oxpcricnco varies with diiToront loca.itios and you cannot 
dogmati.sc on any matter. 

A. Mr. Galdis, — I think Binnys used to have ono weaver to ono loom. 

Q. They still have. 

A. Perhaps if we have the evidence of Mr. Chambers it might help us. 

A. Mr. Saklaticala . — ^IVlion there is shortage of labour cspeoiallj' after holida3ra wo have 
to do this sort of thing, giving more spindles, etc., and we find that our production 
sufTers terribly. There is much more w.oste. 

Mr. Majimtdar . — In ccrlain mills there are double siders. 

A. Mr. Geddi.^. — ^Fibm necessity or. choice 7 

Q. I do not know. 

A. 2Ir. iradin. — ^Wo think from necessity. 

Q. That is what Mr Baptista told us, 

A. It is so in many mills in Bombay, but not from choice. 

President. — AVliat is tho necessity 7 

A. jl/r. Oeddis. — Shortage. 

Q. You mean seasonal shortage 7 

A. Yes ; after Holi holidays, for instance. 

A. jl/r. IFadfa. — In fact, when there is a labour shortage all tho Bombay mills have to 
work double sides. Otherwise wo should never get tho necessary labour. 
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Q. Dctcs 
A. I nra 


it r.ot sbovr that Trhat Bomhar suftcr from k the tjT.innv cf the joMvr 
tolling; vr-tj Trhat is the practice. 


points crising ont of this ihoniiag's discussion. As record'' 
n:iIisr,hichr.repract{cr.I]vorab5oIutcIvinthe .s.".nie position in 1026 .".s thertrerein 1014. 
in rerord to looms and spindles I find that yoar niiDs. 3Ir. Geddis, .are the nOvaresf. 

A. J/r. Ged-iis . — On ■n'hat point iras that : 


Q. We came to the conclusion this raoming: that it trould not be .a bad thir." if re had 
the total traces bill of a mill in Botabay trhich had the same ntimber cf looms and 
spindles noir as it had in 1014. 

A. \c3 ; but unfortunately in lOl^ or 1010 our efnee tras ttrecked by fire and all cur 
records trcTO destroyed. 


Q. 3Ir. Wadia’s Century Mill is one of the nearest, that is apart from the Zenith mil^ 
Do you keen the tvaces bill for the Zenith and Ccnfnre seoarutclv J 
A. Yes. - ^ ‘ ■ 


Q. If yon do that, it trould bo a help to let me have the fienres. You have only cot 
about COO spindles more than you had in 1014 and you have got oO less looms. 

A. sir. J/oiy, — You vrant the total rvage bid ?* 

Q. Yes. 

A, We can give yon cost per pound now. 


Q. I think you have given that. If not we should be glad to have it and also the total 
wages bill if you have got it. I find I made a mistake this mcming. It is rather dinicuit 
to recollect all the details we have been given in the course of oral examination. I find 
that I was ^vrong in sa;. ing ^Icssrs. Binny & Co., told ns that taro people are now doing tV.c 
work of three. It should have been th.at three were doing the work cf four. And as fw 
as I can make out from their evidence the point is not quite clear as it should K'. 3'nt 
it wou!d seem that they now have three boys looking after 720 spindles as ag.ainst four 
which means 240 per boy, I also find one mill in C.awnporo which has two spinners to 
tlireo-half sides which means that they arc looking after 200 to 220 spindle.* e.ach. 
Both arc higher than Bomkay figure.*. WTint we were di.'cussingnvas the po*.=il'ilitv of 
your adopting some such system. 

A. Did you enquire why th'ey had one loom for one v. caver 5 

A. .Vr, Wedia . — It i.« entirely a matter of calcnkatioa ns to which p-ays best. 

Q. We now tome to the question of absenteeism. I think we have now got the pomt 
comparatively clear. "What we understood from you last time. i\lr. Wndi.a. w.as that 
yoar wages hi’! w.as 10 to 12 per cent, higher than it should l.e owing to the f.acf that you 
had to c.mploy 10 to 12 ikt cent, raoro labour than w.as really required to make up for 
people wiio were ab=cnt, I catlicr from the subsequent statement wo have received from 
Mr. Maloney that th.at wa.s an incorrect impres=:on. 

A. I think so. From that 12 pc- cent, l.ibour. mn't be dediirtcd the ab.'enteo*. 


Q. Ye* ; we have r.n; go! that quite eh'.ir. I w.anted to ret it quite c:-.-.r .as it i* a 
matter of ven- gte.it imiiortence. 

.tfr. /.’a;. — 1 want to know whether ycu cen'ider that the pcref-nt.age now i= vi ry 

Lirh. It was given -a* 11 j«'r tent, s-me time aro. 

A. rerl'.c.j's'l had better exphiin th*' po-iti-m., Snppo-ing ne r <ini;e It-it m-n f< r i nr 
miil. n.en on our mu-tors v.V h.ave 110 nv .ami t n th*- f.;:'' t i it it 1- i l... r ‘ if vc nre 
piyinr lit p, r rout, m.ere. But v e tnv.anabiy t;n'l 2 or " per fi'.at. ot tl.' • I*"' !;'• n are 
a!’^.-nt .-.r. i i:iv..riaLlv th-.t t!.'- niinimu.'n nr.d %irj- eftm tr.-tiy t::' re, ' tl 't ii '’U 
:'.viT.-..-e t.i it per rent, cf c-- urr'*'! p rdiy. f!.f :i the ar.- n:;l ff f.xtr.v t.e j e. i- 

1> to •! p-r f r.t. (b:r ne;ah!’.''i:rir.r mii:* i.::ve r.d pte I ll." { r;:.' ;; ’.e t ! i-' ! t.’.i.' c nj. •; 
al'-''t;'(*- * by -ur; !'.:- rr.' :’. c.n their mu*t-r but by sroira t'’ t'.r I'ltr ••■.r.d rib‘.i!:.:i ,• ih ra 
fr. r.i n v.h'» ar* v . itina fi r .a job. t-vf:- of tl.r mit!- of Mr. (idi- ar- i". i nr : • ; b- 
Ir'ur’.o . i. 1 id . i^ o;,r re r. for th" z.- -■* -ity t'f omj'''iyir:’.- rr’-.-.ti-r i -.1 "nr ar. 1 t ■' r.';;;'. 
it i- e.r. r ! ''.'.’..iti'-n. w h-th'-r y».'t veu! 1 Ii' c to ii-.v-- to j.'.y tr 4 pr I'.t. 

(■x.'.r.a in vi-ur h.brnr bill in order to or.mpT.'atr I r ti.‘- erentsr i-:' -. : ' C.'-y t!.-'.' fh' '* t; n 
V. ho have I-' bro".aht up in the mil! sl;ow v.;!* .a j n! in t};*- ir.illi r r v, } '-th* r y.'u do r 
think that, th- T. or 4 p : t. nt. i* worth th-' eba-.fe <4 b.-e-.h id- c.t m-r! ry J.- :.":' ir. 
c;— .'iti V v.‘ork*’'I bv tie t a 'U.vl lab->'.ir wh-'h a-o-a fir.-l at th*- e »,t»*. I*nt it. » r’ ' * ; ", n't'e "e.'.i 
in th' -arv it i’ 1'.* p-T c- nt. m'-re, in j-m'-tic-' I fi) not tbmk i! ea- - -'!’ m t; .ti • r ,» 
P r i-r.!'. 

t^ Xewlu— n:>ta hinraqu-^tionanthairoJat. Ify..i! rtm ad - r, nh- n y. hr t 
car;-' l- f' r-- u*. ’.ve ha-! dt’-u- ■'ion p.* to ti.-- e.'T-’.'t of a! r.*'— r. p-' n 
I think ?. urea' d -.al w.'.-' sai ! a* to the uud— Ir.ihihty of .ab-—:i''"< : m ar.-l th- i.' -.y in 



IUp mills woif oml'arrns^i'd by tin' Ir-.r/in jimport ion of nK'-i’ntfC!). 1 find from tlio lipuies 
civcii by tbo Labour Olllri' that tbi> proportion of men is 7'SG per cent,, women Li" 11), 
•aveniae' S-DT, or say about D p<T rent . Do yon eon."ider tlmt a very benvy scale V 

A. '3/r. do not tbinl: then* lipure-- are correet. 

Q. These aiv the latest tipurcs— siuee .Inly, rx-vrio!: the old one'-. 

A, Tliey have not been publidied yet. 1 rbonld be very mui’li surpiired if the fipures 
are exjrieet beeanre aetually i>nly •!,*» ]ver cent . x>f the woil.era j>ut in a full worhinp immtli, 
i.<\. work 'J."! days a menth’ if tliuc mv ".'i workinp days in tiint montli. 

Q. Ibit I am lakinc thi-M' Inte-t fi!;un‘;i. 

A. It is impossible to eritici e (hem beeame we have not seen tlmm. 

■\, .If r. .1fo f;(. — Aiv these ta':en on the basjs of the late:-! compilation, takinp duly as the 
basis V 

Q. Yes. 

A. .Inly will natmwlly show br-tter attendance than other inxmlhs. 

A. .Mr. frcififas.— r.iit the Labour Oflke have not published their fipure.s yet. 

(J. They do not. show- a larpe amount -f absentxs-i-m and 1 have lipures for a.bsenteeiRm 
in the miiiinp industry in Kneland. V<m pet the sami- iierx-entape, II jier cent .—10 ])er cent, 
before the S ii('ur,s. ii per cent . befnie the 7 houm and per cent . now-. 

.\. When a budli worl.-!, with t\fer\-nce to the liptiies ijtioted may I a‘l: whether he 
is marked j)rc.:enl or not *; Iteeause that is a very importarU part . The mills have a linbit 
to mark e. we.rvcr pri'-ent even when a biidler k workui ; for him. 

Q. 1 merely want tosupeert that if the; e firiuesaic nerniateyou cannot comj lain of any’ 
special hardship < n .aexount of ab-enteeiMu compareti with imiiistrics ebev.hcre. 

A. .Mr, .1/o,^y.— .Inly is one of the best inontbs for attendance. 

-Ur. — May I point «iut that llombay sbow-s a liiplier percentnpc of 

ab-:rnteeism than .Mimedabad ; .List yesterday 1 pel ficuix-s from iny mill in Alimednl.'nd. 

I find that ont of a mtmlier xd 1,1-.') men empUiyed. the nnmber of linnda ab.'cnt is .75 
immediately alter i>ay day xir holidays and the ininimum is li‘>. That me.ans it varies 
bctwi'en 1) and 3 per cent. 

Q. The nverapo i-i 3 to <1 per rent . in AliiiU'dabad ; but tin t-e arc special re asons for that 
hecanse tin- poptdation (here is pr.aetieally loehl. It 1“ not mipratory an yours. 

A. l-lNacily. The-e e.re the re-i“nns ; fmt our nhseiiteeism is preatcr than w-hat jiri'vaih 
'■ in xMimedahad. 

Q. A'x'.s, and a x-om id<-iabh' part of it iKnnavoidahleahsentecism, owing to illness and so 
on. You eainii't say that the iiidusli-y is rpeoinlly hnrdened. 

A. Why should men pet ill only after pay xlays or holiday.s 1 It is only then that it is 

I I or 15 per rent, 

Q. Hut after all, illness dxK-s jilay a eoiisidemblc part cspeeinlly in a city like Bombay. 
Tlicro mipht be other reasons too. 

A. Mr. MniUj . — I w-otild like to emplm.sisp apain Hint the lipures of attendnneo aro for 
July w-liieb is one of the best innntlis ami sx'eoinHy, there w-as a lonp strike lasting for about 
three month.s, only a few inxmths before anxl therefore the men Imd a lot of Ico-w-ay to 
make up. But in a normal year yon w-ill finxl that the absenteeism is hipher than the 
Labour Ofiieo figim's. 

Q. But it- remains at this (Is-ure of H jier cent . 

.•\. .Ur. Malaiifii , — You think (his !1 jier cent . is not a high figure ? 

Q. It is part of (he Imrdcu of (In' inxlustry. You have it evcryw-hcrc. 

.•\. Mr, (jcddxs. — You are comparing those figures of the mining industn’. Will -you 
compare it w'ith the textile industry at home ? 

Q. I have not got the figines. 

A. If you coiiki, it xvould be a hotter comi»arison. 

Q. It is 5 or C per cent . for industiy generally. 

A. .Ur. Maloney. — In the cotton textile industry in Lancashire it is vciy' little indeed. 

A. Mr. Geddis , — It will bo a fairer comparison to compare ourselves with tlio textile 
industry. 

Q. I merely Biiggo.st it is not a very big drain on you compared xvith industrial conditions 
elsewhere. It is in the nature of Iniman constitution to fall ill. 

A. The figure you arc quoting for Ahmcdabad, 3 to 4 per coni, does not bear ont that 
it is n small figure oven accepting that figure of 0 per cent. 
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Q. It is much lower than 12 or 13 per cent, and if yon allow half of that to nnavoid’.l; ? 
causes, the proportion which you will have is vciy small. 

Prfsifhni.— As far as I can make out from the English figures, the proportion there >' 
about 2 ‘4 per cent. 

A. jJ/r. Mttlonaj . — ^That is about right. 

A. Mr. ffcJrfis.— Taking into consideration July, it is possible that it is one of the best 
months of the year — and also after a strike the attendance is good. 

Q. The strike was six months before. 

A. Yes ; a three months’ strike. But the attendance is good and I therefore suggest 
that 9 is a very good figure to give. 

Jfr. Svbha Jiao . — that continues, it is a very good figure ? What do you consider a 
fair amount of absenteeism for the Bombay labour, which would give you a certain amount 
of relief or satisfaction ? 

A. I would Say that it should not be any more than Ahmedabad. 

Q. But their population is local. Unless you give the necessary conveniences in point 
of housing, how can you have the same conditions ? 

A, J/r. 3Iod!f.- -Yon suggest now that, out of 9 percent., 4J may bo regarded as 
unavoidable. But that cannot be so for the simple reason that in' Ahrnedabad both for 
avoidable and unavoidable causes it does not amount to more than 3 per cent. So why 
should you as.sumc for unavoidable causes here a much higher figure than for all other 
causes in Ahmedabad ? 

Q. I merely said half. You cannot guarantee in Bombay tho samo climatic conditions 
as elsewhere ? 

A. jVr. Qeddis . — ^It depends on tho acclimatisation. Our mill-hands are acclimatised 
to Bombay, 

Q. But a good many of them como from tho Konkan and they frequently go back. It 
is said that it is a good thing they go becanso when they come back they have improved 
in health. 

A. Mr. Modtj . — Even if under tho conditions in Ahmedabad it can go down as low 
as three, you cannot regard 9 per cent, as anj’tliing about which wc can ho happy, 
particularly when you remember that (his 9 per cent, docs not represent the conditions 
all over the year. It will ho a great deal more than 9 per cent, in March or February and 
so on. 

Q. It is stated that in May it is rather high. Is there any special reason for it ? 

A. I think in May they begin to come. It would not bo the worst month. 

Q. I was told that in Jfay they go for marriages and other things, 

A. Round about Holi they migrate in large niinibors. 

A. Mr. Gtddix . — May would bo worse than July. 

(}. You consider then that even 9 per cent, w loo Jiigh t 

A. Mr. Mod If. — ^Ycs. 

lioj'i IJari Kifhan Kaul . — It has boon pointed out by the Labour Union (bat wngis 
were reduced lierc by some mills in February and by others four niontb.s ago nnfl fn 
on. Is that so ? 

.A. Tliis year ? 

Q. Yes. 

.A. Not that we are aware of. 

.\. Mr. Wadia . — A general reduet inn or Fectioria] reduction 7 

(,). In tlie Kbatnu Makanji mills and in As’tir Veerjee mills, they were rcduccfl 
geticrallv. 

Mr. Mod'j . — In tlie Khalau M.iknnji mills, if my rreollection is correct, that 
nntter nas brought up to our .As-’oci.-ition and it was rcfresented to us tliat thoi-c rnillt 
ind found that the rates they were paying wcn> much bigber than llio'c obtaining in 
tlie neighbourhood and hence they were obliged to adjust tli'-m to tlio r.eigblouririe 
eonditioris. . , . , . 

.A. Mr. (iC'Mt.'.— That is so. Compared with the neighbouring mills and in almost 
every inst.ance tlie Kbataii Makanji mills were paying bigber. 

Q. Then they have ivbo given us some figures for the la-t three months and shown 
that the earnings of the individual weavers have fillen consiflenibly. Is that fall 
slu" to the reduction in the rates or is it due to anything e!i- 7 

.A. IVea.vors in which mills 7 Generally or during the three months 1 
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nb5"ntcci?ai coaiins dov.-n or is tlic nature of the labour which you pot here sii’h tb.^t 
the ahscntccism trill alvrays remain the same ? 

A. \\ ell. I hesitate to make a .statement. l>ceaijse our mannucr tells us that the attcr.vl- 
ance w.as certainly better when the wages were lower than was tlic case sul’fVqucnt 
to the rise. But I hesitate to make that statement because I have not col tl'.e fact.s aiul 
ficurc.s to confirm it. If we find that we are short of labour we send out our joM rr'. 
to the chawls and they return with a lot of men who are doing nothing. IVcask tlum 
why they do not come to worl: and there is no answer. 

Q. Then want of accommodation is not the reason for it ? 

A. W’c have housing accommodation. 


Q. The greater absenteeism is not due to vant of housing accommodation? . 

A. T do not think so. I think that avhen mills house their worhcr.s there i« h's 
absenteeism hreausc they haa-c not got to walk the same di.«taiicc as aUten hou-rci ii>. 
the tou-n and also they haa’c better superansion. The keeper of the cliawls would a!<i> 
go round and find out avhy they arc ab.scnt. 

Q. Ivevertholcs.s you any that you find idlers in the chawls ? 

A. Sometimes we arc hard pressed. It is an e.xtrnoidiiie.ry thing. But it 
is a fact. 


President. — The next ‘fjucstion is about hou.<ing. Sir IC. 2C. '\\’nt!i.» in JuV ci kit ru e 
lx*fore us said that Government inauenrated the chav.ks on the di.itinct prorniw tliat 
the economic rent charged for the mill hands .*-houhl not c.xceeil Ks. .'j-S-t' p.-r room. 
T .said “Arc you in a position to show us the authority for that statemrnt" ? lie 
said: — ‘‘Yes; wenre; the G o vernor’n own .speech in the lureal I.egi-:lativo (’oiiiicil. 1 
will Send you a copy of that Speech. ” The copy you have .sent has no heariug 
whatever on that point. It does not seem to me to have ntiylhing t(> do with it. 'I'lu' 
Governor did not mention the figure I’.s. o-S-0 any where, lie mentions the eO‘.t of 

the tenements ns 5 crorvs and .'50 lakhs 

A. i]Ir. Geddis , — think Sir X.'N. Wndia may have been mi.sumlerstood there. He 
was working out the o-sfimated cost per mom nml what the rent would he on that 
basis. 


Q. He s.aid there was u distinct promi.sc, and lie proini.-ed to give evidence of tliat 
proini«e, Tlie Governor's .speech eouvej'.s no promise of any kintl a.s to the rent and it 
can hardly be said to convey a promise ns to the cost. It merely say.-*, n roiirli e.itim.a*e 
of ii crores nnd oO lakhs. 

A. Mr. IVadia . — I thin!:. Sir, you will find in tliat sjieerh that eaeh room was to have 
cost B», l.KR 


Q. Yc.s, that was a rough estim.atc. 

A. And I think Sir N. X. AVadia wa.~> calculating tlie intcrc-t on l.K'O v. hicli 
approximately comes to Its. o-S-0 per room per month. I think that is Iiow he got 
that. -As a 'matter of faet the rooms co.st Its, 2,200 and in spite of siieli luMiries as 
siiIc-room“, foot-jiatlis, lighting, etc., they arc etUl empty. 

Q. The exact cost aeeording t<i the figure.s Mipplied by tlie Government (»f IJnmbiiy 
is Its. 2,0S|. 

A. I think they erected about 1 (1,000 rooms. 

Mr. Modi'/.—li <loes not include drainage and .sewerrge, does it V 

Q. Ye.s, evervlhing. 

A, Thev Iwnw erected about 10,000 rooms and tuir eoritriluitiim ba- gone to I'.iy th*- 
ditliTeiue'oii tlie iiit ere -t charge- and tlw revenue they exp‘i ti-d to il-ri*. e from the 
m'uib'T of ro.uiis tli.at Hi'- Mxcellfiiev ni'-nt; iiietl. UV e'-tirii.-'Ird tlu- rental voeld I, e 
Foui-thin" ne.ar B.'. o-S-O for the rc.i-on that tlw. e roou.'-' v.' i-i- ,• -tirinted to ro t U. , 1,10') 
eieli an<l tli., lexeell'-uev s-.i 1 i-s follows with regard to t!,e reiital. “ It will liovtey r be 
e!‘-,\r to anv on.* efiiner' -ji! v ith Uu’ < o:iditiori-: of ir.dii.-trl,d life in JJornl'.-y if.et it v.ill 
be imp..- -iblo to i-NO-. t a return from the r.-nt <.f the.-e bnildim'.' v.biili v.ill ir.i't tb- 
i‘.X 5 ''-adi’.nre ineidi iiia! t.> e’li.ifjil exp<iic!iti:re of lli;>t kind, rtnieh Ic's n rcltirn nf e 
prt'iil.” W'hi'h n'.e.atis that apart from th” faet that the lofitns were to be built e.t n ' 
iov. a" eo'-t Its i;s. 1,100 t’.e’Go\-err.r.aei;t were not going to fvnet nn eeonomie rent Jf 
you t.ake tin- - two circurn- tati- <■- into eo.n- i'ieralion yfui would arrive nt u rental a.bi' b 
would Is- aery luv.rly Bs. .l-P-f' as mentioned by .‘tir N. ?i. Wedia. 

Q. ’PliC Government of Bo.aib !.v have informed ta.af tlir-y are j>r'’p'irft f'> e( 'u 
to you if you are willing to lake tip whole iha\.l'<. Have you eon-adec. 

that offer ? 

It b.;^ not eom*' to tlie .\x oei.afion, 

A. Mr. OVdifi-'.— It may liave d.inv s,, privately. 
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Q. Whnt they say hero is, “ If llillov^ners are willing to take up whole chawls for the 
housing of their labour and pay a fixed lump sum rent per ohawl, the Development 
Directorate is ready to lease chawls to them at rents which will work out at the flat rates 
per room per month shown in the following table 

A. That has never been put before us as a body. It may have been a private 
conversation or private correspondence with one millowner. 

Q. In the circumstances you are unable to say what your views would be 1 

A. It must be a firm offer before wo can consider it. 

A. Mr. Modij. — ^It has not come before us officially. 

Q. I am surprised to hear that. The Board gathered from tliis correspondence that 
the offer had been definitel 5 ’ made to you. 

A. il/r. Oeddls. — That is not so. - _ . 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^If it is officially communicated to us wc will of course give it our best 
attention. 

Q It is of comse hardly for this Board to communicate it to you. As regards the rent 
at which they are prepared to lease to you the chawls they say that it would work out 
at the rate of Es. 4-14-9 for the Worli chawls and Rs. G, Es.7 and Rs. 8-2-4 for the Sewri, 
Naigaum and DeLisle Road chawls. They say that the average for Worli, Sowri and 
ITaigaum works out at Rs. 5-7-11. That is the average rate at which they are prepared 
to lease the chawls to you and they say that it is a significant fact that several of the 
mills charge higher rates for the accommodation they provide for their employees. 

A. Mr. Mody. — So far as ours are concerned we charge Es. 5 a room. 

A.*'ilfr. Gcddis. — We charge Es. 5 a room. 

A. Mr. Mody. — Any way it is not officially before ns and we are unable to say 
anything. 

Q. The Labour Union has stated that the three Mills, the chawls of which were as bad 
ns those of private landlords are the Textile, Dinshaw Petit and Maneckjee Petit. Do 
you care to say anything about that ? 

A. Mr. Gcddis. — ^I am afraid we do not know. 

Q. We now come to another point made by the Labour Union, which was about the 
power which rests with jobbers, the power of srecniitment and to a large extent of punish- 
ment. How is Bombay mill labour recruited ? Is it invariablj- recruited through 
jobbers ? 

A. Mr. Gcddis. — ^To a large extent jobbers bring the labour. 

Q. Wc_ found that in most of the mills upcountry the labour was recruited direct by 
the official of the mill in charge of the particular department which required it. Is 
there no possibility of adopting that system of rccniiting labour in Bombay ? Is not 
recruitment through jobbers obviously open to abuse ? 

A. JJ/r. Mody. — How are you to get at your labour ? We think the jobbers are the 
men most competent to do that imder the present circumstances. 

A. Mr. Gcddis. — ^Frora the point of view of abuse is the upcountry system not equally 
open to it ? 

Q. I should say not, if you have a responsible officer to recruit — a weaving master 
or a spinning master. If he recruits the labour, there is a chance of getting more satis- 
factory labour than if you leave it to a jobber. Certainly from the point of view of 
the labomrer himself it is a better system, because he is less likely to be mulcted in a 
portion of his wages by the man wlio recruits him. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^As I said, Sir, we think that it would be more satisfactory to get 
our labour through jobbers for the reason that I do not think otherwise we can fill up 
the places of our absentees or keep all the machinery going. These jobbers are in 
touch with the men. The assistants are not in* touch with the men as much as the 
jobbers and naturally therefore the recruitment is being done through 
jobbers. 

A. Mr. Gcdd is. — The labour of course is scattered over a big area ; some in one district 
and some in another district, and it will make it very difficult for a person like a weaving 
master to try and control it. 

Q. Don’t you get any applicants at the mill gates ? 

A. Every morning we get them. 

Q. If that is so, could not the weaving master or the spinning master take them on 
after the consideration of their past records ? 

A. Taking a casual man like that at the mill gate — you know nothing about him. 
Whereas if a jobber gets a man he Imows him and the chances are that he will be a more 
skilled man. 
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Q. They are obviously there lor employiacnt if thev arc at the jrate. 

A. If there is a labour shortage in a department, the jobber goes out. He avUI tahe a 
man ■whom he knou's- Whereas if a ■weaving master went to the gate he wowld «r’pct 
anybody whom he did not know. 

A. Mr. Modtj . — About these np'oantry mills, who are these rccniiting oflicers. nbat 
different classes of people do they come from ? 

Q. The recruiting officer is the weaving or the spinning master. Thcr- come to hin*. 
and he examines their qualifications and gives them a chance. 

A. _My point is that the jobber is one of them. Under Ilombay conditions the joM-cr 
pr.aptieally comes from the same class of m.an ns the workman himself and therefore 
he is naturally in touch. Now the men who are above tlie jobbers do not belong to 
the same strata of life. Tliey belong to a very different stratum of life and natrrally 
they are not in touch with the men. Therefore 1 was enquiring whether the recruiting 
officers in the npcountiy centres were of the same class of people or a different class of 
people. 

Q. Is it necessary that he should belong to the same class ? T will give you my own 
experience. I have found in various offices in which 1 have been that an extremely 
inefficient class of peons was being taken on and I have insisted on all peons coming 
before me and having a look at them myself. And 1 found that that was a much 
l>ettcr arrangement than allowing anybody else to do it. So it seems to me that it is 
better to have the people up before the weaving or the spinning master ns he can tell 
from a look of them whether they are going to be any use or not. 

A. Mr. Modi /. — I do not think it is possible in the case of an industrial population 
like that of Bombay with 150,000 men. Yon cnTinot easily get at them unless you have 
somo point of contact 'with them, which these superior officers do not enjoy at the moment. 

A. Jfr. Sal-Intteala . — I may point out that these jobbers are after nil acting under 
their supervisors. It is true they bring labour. But it is not certain that any man 
the jobber brings will bo emploj'cd. If the man is inefficient or it the man is known 
to have a bad record he rvill not be taken on. 


Q. How arc you going to get at that ? Your point is that it is only jobbers who know 
the past rccortl ? 

A. Very often a weaving master knows that a weaver has been in his department 
and that ho was dismissed for some reason. If the jobber brings a dor.en men who are 
absolutely useless, who arc merely learners, then the spinning master wilt not have them. 

Q. How can ho find that out until he actually employs them T 

A. Yes, after employment. I mean the jobber’s duty is to get ns many men n.s possible 
but it docs not rest with him to keep them. After all the superiors decide whether 
these men arc to he employed or not. 

Q. Has the Millowncrs’ Association ever considered the question of registering the 
operatives so that they may have some check on them ? 

A. We once tried registering jobber . Wo had to make a beginning with the rcgis* 
tr.ition of jobbers. 


Q. Did you get very far ? 

A. No. , , .. 

A. Mr. Mafonry.—\Va bad the idea in mind but we had to drop »t. 

Mr. .Ifajmudar, — Could not that work be entrusted to the n"sistanl weaving or spinning 

ma'tcr ? ..... 

A. Mr. SaUn!vyila.—l do not think so. In very in.any ca-es the assistant spinning 
or wp.sviug master may be a I’arsi or Kuropean fur instance and if we rend him to the 

Pn It is not a question of rending him to the cbawls. rbf“;e people 

eouu' to the mill gate-'. 

But how many come to the gate ? 

Q. .'Ir. Geddis raid there is a large number. .... i 

A. For instance in the Tata mills ave employ over -t.OOO people. At the gates we do 
not get a thousand people. Fifty or CO come. Of course that makes^ a large crow' 
at the gate. But it docs not mean that the spinning master can fill lua rcquircmcntH 
mcrclv from that. . . . 


0- Surely you haa'c not CO a-acancios per day. Have you ? 

A. Yes. we have got a'acancics and Imoaving that there arc a'; 


acancirs the men come 


to the pate. 


Q. flow manv per day ? - . . . u r 

A. That is difficult to say. It depends on the abnenteewm which irrcvails— o yr 


cent or so. 
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Q. You ■would nofhavo that according to your own figurca. According to j-our oto 

fiKurcsyoukcopnsurplusofabout 10 percent. ^ 

A. Wo do not keep a surplus of 10 per cent, in all tlio mills. 

A ili'r. Gedd/s.— That is Mr. Wndin’s system. 

A Mr jSfoWnficflio.— Wo do not keep more than ono or two per cent, ns spare hands 
in eertaiA departments. And of course when the labour is short they arc employed. 
Then wo have to got a large number of outsiders when there is much absenteeism. 

Q. If you say deanitoly that the average ab.sentccism.is 6 per cent, and therefore 
you sav we shall in future keep 6 per ennt. c.Ktrn and spread them over the departments 
which will enable us to replace our absentees by labour that wo know all about, wonld 
that not tend to efTioioncy ? 

A. Mr. Geddfs.— It is a matter of opinion. 


Q. It seems to mo that the additional cost, if you work out your average percentage 
of absenteeism, would bo for losg than the cost of taking this casual labour from the 

A. Mr. SaMalivala . — ^Tho dilTcrcnco between the casual labour and the men employed 
at our own mills is that the man who comes from outside is ineflieient. inasmuch ns ho 
has not worked in that particular mill. It is not that ho knows nothing about the -n-ork. 
He is not acoustomed to the particular conditions of the mill. 

Q. The chances are that he is not a good man ; otherwise ho would not be seeking for 
casual employment. 

A. That is* probable. Ho may have worked in a different mill before. 

Mr. Sttbba Hao.—Yon said that the fact the jobber brings anybody is not a guarantee 
that the applicant is a good workman. He has got to be tested by some amount of 
work in the mill itself. Therefore it is merely a question of getting the number through 
the jobber and not necessarily efficient labourers. That has got to be settled later on by 
the spinning or the weaving master. 

A. Mr. Oeddis . — ^Not necessarily inefficient labour. 


Q. He merely gets numbers. 

A. He baa a knowledge of the hands and therefore there is overj* possibility of liis 
bringing a man ho Iaiow.s is skilled. 

Q. Possibility. But ho has got to he tested. 

A. Yes. 


Q. You do not depend ultimately on his selection. 
A. No. 


Q. Therefore is it not better to avoid tbo jobber nltogetber ? Since you suggested this 
morning that labour is -plentiful in Bombay, why not have some bureau of employment 
from which you can draft your men from mill to mill ? 

A. To my mind it will he absolutely impossible. 

Q. It has not been tried, this idea of some sort of centre of employment where you 
would get these people to register themselves and then draft them to tbo various mills. 

A. You would not get the hands to register themselves in the first place. 

A. Mr. Mady . — There are seasons in the year — I am not dealing with abnormal times 

but ordinarily there are seasons in the year when there is a very considerable periodical 
shortage. That is not by any means made up by the number of people who loiter about 
at the gates. It is one of the first businesses of a jobber to get his machines going. Tliat 
he does by recruitment not merely at our gates, but very often outside the gates. 

Q. Quite so. There is a shortage. Is not that a matter for some common organisation 
to deal with and not for each mill to grab for labourers, thereby putting up wages. 

A. My point is you would not get at the worker except through somebody who hails 
from the same class of people. The jobher is a man of that type. 

system is attended with a good deal of abu.se, that 

it leads to a good deal of corruption ? 

A. I do not deny the possibility of corruption. That is ono of tbo evils attendant on 
all reormtmg. I do not think it is confined to the textile industry. 

Q. No, I did not say that. 

A. Nor do I think that there would he a tremendous improvement if reoruitine was 
done in any other way. ® 


through^the buteaT o* employment ? These people may he employed 

A. I am sure that the system is not possible with the workmen’s present limitations. 

Q. That has got to bo tested. You have got to face not very far off, problems of 
unemployment insurance and you have got to link any kind of help with the system of 
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lAi;oi:r or onreau of cmp:o,\^ncnt. Tl.orcforc i> it nr.t dcsir.iblc to h.uv 

Mi-.i > h' rr.c :• Lcrt.T.roy you can get now quantity but. you lir.vc -tot Jto furtl-.. r v.-rtiou- 
lar? ab.iut the laKiur except t hat the job'-er i? li!;ely to know r. man v.h.a i. . 

A. .i.~. ../o-/y. — 10?, there i? not always a ruarantce. 

Q. Tiiat uiakf^ it worse. 

A. It im it vera- difneult for any other person? but a jobber to reach tlicra. 

Q. I am sp-Mking of sonic common organifation. You s.ittl there are InhourcrV naiiv 
to come au.'l r ork in Bombay. 

A. I do not tiiink tliat it i* at all pos-iblc with the vorkiutu's habit? a? thcvnio at 
pr-.'seut. Mo=t pMple wouUl not know for nh.at purpo..‘e such an onrauization netualtv 
ex'iUrd. 


1}. I suppose that i.=5 true to a largo extent. But you liave got to deal uitli a man ami 
Vtiu have got to use him to the bc.?t advantage. 

. If he is more educated he will be much more amenable to a proper .swtcni of or^anir,.'.- 
tif<:i. e grant that. But at the pre.sent moment he is steeped in ignorance anil lie i? 
r.->! a verj* easy party to handle. 

Ij. lie can lie handled only by the jobber t 

A. -At the present moment it is a nc.cssary e vil wiiich we have to out up with. 

Q. If he i.s so amenable to control by the jobber, can't he apply to a clerk in the emplov- 
meat hiirean and he can ilirect him to you ? What is there sj ecially in Die jobber that 
gives liiin a .special hold over these people ? 

lie may have all rort.s of dc.alings with the jobber. 


Q. That .seem? to ho the source of th'* evil, lie is said to be m.ire nr Iv • - in tlie liaiids 
of th'" jobber even in matters of credit. It won’t give him a great iuclueement to voik 
and work I'ontinou.sly. l.sn’t it desirable to bring him into touch with Die b.eails of ilcp.u t. 
ments i 

A. As a gener.il principle you would admit that for rerniiting to be siicces.'ful (li< ie 
shotdd boa i>oint of contact between tlierecn.'ititigofliccrand the peojilc to he rc.-niitcd. 
That jioint of contju't cxist.s at the present moment only Iictween the j(>bl«'i- and tlio man. 
It would not exist between a Parsi or a Kuropc.an (.j'lnning nifster and the man. 

I understand that a Parsi spinninji ma.sler cannot go looking out for men. I do 
not see why they should not do it tlirough a central oflice. The labourer.-; are goinu' about 
to the-'o jobbers and a-ikiiig for jobs. 

A. IJoes it me.in that in the morning before the starting lime all tlic tnill-hfind.'i uho 
arc loitering about should collect near a reerniting oflice and apiily for lempor.iry jobs 
nnd then tbeyarefo be distributed os’cralltbc mill.s where bands are required ? 

(J. 1 have not worked out the whole .scheme in detail. 1 am merely speabiuj. of 
orL’anisfd reeruilmcnt, of a system wliieii would give the man a elianee to deal uitli the 
mill a? a unit nnd not svith individu.als. 

.\. That is not fc;c-ible. A'ou have got to engngi- the nirn at the .it.nriing firiic. 
If there was a recruiting neeiicy before which all lern colic; tid. it w;>iil;l be 
inipossiblo. 

— IJo I imder.stand that, suppj'ing that there arc not ;tioiir.>b nn-n at the 
g,;t>- to fill np the gaps then you .>-?rid tlie joblrt-r.; to get men '/ Ho; : the jobb; r b-.>vc 
bis v.orl: f;ir half a dav or so to go ntul eollccl people- ? 

A. Mr. times of acute scarcity, he iiiny have to go out to liml ii.cn. 

.Mr. Isn't it a wasteful sy-.tcm to send out your hkilb-d weirl.ni'-n lil.c 

tli.at ? 

A. lb' may have to be sent out .'■oin-linies eliirin" working hour.., but tlu-t l.a]i|i(-i. . 
Yi-ry 5-i-ldom. 

iV- 'I 'I’ii, it ;-f.,ns to me to l;ii;''-k th'- bottom entirely out ;>f y;mr firciinn-nt 

for the .--impb- n-isou that it would be b-tter if all Ibe.--;- p.-.iple weni colb-rled at fome 
cenlr.d jiI k-c t;> wbi-b you could tch-jdionc nnd tell them that you have t-’O vr i-.'Tici-. 
ami voii want 20 m*-n. 

It will come to thi- that jirob.ably when the 20 men have come t;s you, yon would 
not require any <if them. 


q. Wbv ? 

Your jobber might be in a penition to say wlietber be i- tb;- right party or not, , . . 

.{. .Vr. If we bi'l n n-t-.'-iiilijig ‘ofih-e to send all tbi <• j., fron and 

e,-.. >1 mill were tf-h pbonitig. it would !-«• fom; what difiicnlt tos-nd th'-rn ;iiil and ;!• -J-s*' }. 
t!.--r:i to tb- mil!--. The iriitinl difiiculty i-s in the rceruitirig st-ition— the 
diiiii-.dtv. 



PrcsMenJ.— I do not deny tlmt. for n moinctil. 

Mr Snliba J?ao.— Contrast llio two systoms. Yon iiirtviro tlio ono whore ymi hnvo 

rnshin? from ohawl to ohawl ajul ooini: rotjnil the stroolM. her ^ i nulls vntre v m i ^ 
20 jobLrs wandering about. Is tliut less wastofnl and loss troublopomo than hnMiv 

A. I think the xiractical didieultio.s of your proposal would ilcfo.it it. 

” Q. Everv new scheme i.s didicult to work. . . r .( » 

■V. There is the practical didioultv. Wo have !«t nulh< in Bombay and if o.iob wanted 
50 men in a dav vou would want about -1.500 men. Yon eannot gel them out of your 
recruiting odicc.' You have got to .sort them out. and you have to semi them to t ie 
different mills. The time taken to send them from the reeriiitmg odiee to the mills 
sliould bo considered. In practice here there are a eertain number of men waiting 
outside and there are jobbers to recruit them. 

Q. In other words, you get every morning in every mill a sort of cess-pnol of people 
loitering for emnlovment I 
A. Yes. 

Q. Isn't it bad for the cominunily to have people hanging ahoiit like that '! 

A. J/r. Oeddh . — It is because absenteeism is .^o big. 


Q. That is tho effect and not the cause. 

Presidenf What I should like to knoiv is how man}- vaeaneies Mr. Wadia has to 

fill up in his own mills every morning ? 

A. Mr. Ifnrfin. — Very few. 

Q. Your system appears to me to gel rid of the pr.aetieal didieulties. If you haven 
definite pero'ontago of additional people worked out on the proportion of ah..-i'!ileei‘.m 
that reduces your casual labour to the absolute minimum. .\s far ns 1 ean nmler'l.'ind 
it, j'our system is tho most practical one. But T gather it is not eommoiily adojited. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — It is a question of cheapness whether to adopt tliat system or not. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Wadia lias to spend more money to keep liis labour like that and if is 
for him to decide. And for other mills they must decide. 

Q. One of the reasons why we arc hero is to try niul endeavour to u ork out some means 
by avliioh you can get an enieieut labour force, 

Mr. SMit Itao . — ^IVo arc not speaking of getting labour only for emergencies, 
but rooruitmeut generally, not only for abserilceisra but the omployineut of labour from 
timo to timo. 

A. Mr. Mody . — I think it will come through education. 


Q. Education and improved organisation. 

A. ilfr. Maloney . — ^I tbinlt that tbo Labour offices in England nrc not to siipjily 
temporary absenteeism but to supply labour for pormnnont employment. 

Q. Yos, I was sponldng of recruitment generally. I was not speaking of a Icmpornry 
remedy. 

A. As regards tho daily casual absenteeism a Labour Bureau would bo of no liclp, 

Mr. Majwiidar . — Have any mills tried tlio .sj-slom of a special jobber to got labour ? 
A. ilfr. Mody. — No. 


Q. That system prevails in some raofussil plncc.s. 
A. One special man for recruiting labour ? 


Q. Yes. 

A. That does not o:dst here. 

A. Mr. Wadia — -We have a ooiiqilaint officer. Any labourer wanting to address tho 
manager about any m]ustioe or any fancied injustice goes to this officer and Ibo complaint 
officer IS bound to represent it to tlio manager and wo find that a good deal of grousing 
on tho p.art of tbo bands is settled like that. As far ns we can wo try to redrfss thoi? 
grievances. That is the only recruitmg officer. ^ 

Q. Ho is only a complaint recorder. 

A. If ho is paid less or more or if ho wants to go away or for any kind of thing if ho 

likes to say nnythmg the oomplamt officer is bound to forward it. 

1 other labour leaders approached ns and 

bronght those to onr notioo and wo have tried our best to find out what particular 
jobber was responsible, and we never had a direct complaint. Wo Icnow the system 
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prov.’.:;.- and i: rcrv difn-nlt to find ont to wLat extent it rrevaik. Tn" i-cn 
never con:c forrrr.ra sna sn v. - *• v* .n 

A. J^r. rrodiV:.— We rcadilv admit tiat there is briben'. We do oar bes* to c*‘c»- 
it and tre have not been very snccessful. * '* “* 

A. Jfr. -'Tofy— I should like to say horrever that the vorkraan noT^--a-davs is rot 
helpless in the hanas of the jobber that he could be tyrannised or vietindsed r- dc'nu ^ ' 
except to a limited extent. Tne avorktian i? not the pliable and helpless ri*a*eri'! t’^'* 
he irns. Tisongh there may be abuses, these abuses are fast dvini: net. 

Hcji Her! Ktfh'sr. Kn-jl. — In your c.ase. yoiirneccssitv for usini the j'obber for rcc— 
ment arises in times of scarcity of lalKiur. Could not the' chances of .ab-.^e b' 
minimised bynotus-nghimatothertimesand getting the he.id of the department to 
recruit the men? ' ' 

A. He is not reemitinn xrith the same liberty as in times of scarcity. An 

ineSicient mancannot be passed through byaj'obbermcrelvbw.ause the jobtx'r iras not 
hold of him. ' 


Q. If you use the jobber only arhea halKtur L< sr.arce 

A. In that case tvc vrill Imve to have somebody- else to recruit the men. 

Q. I do not mean to say that the jobber should be dispcnsctl vcith. The jobber super- 
vises the vrork. Do not use him for the purpose of recruitment. 

A. Mr. Modv . — ^Then the jobber loses touch as a recruiting officer nith the irorkmen 
and in times of scarcity he Trill be of no earthly use for recruiting lab-our. 


Q. He TTOuld be in touch, only he vronld not be rccom.mcnding (hem. 

A. If a jobber was not in a position to find cinploym.ent for ■nerkmcn in norma! 
times, in times of scarcity he will be of very little use indeed. 

Q. That is done in the upcountiy centres. Some supervisors are .«cnt out to 
labour centres to reernit men and bring them and yet ordinarily every day they are not 
intermedbries for employment. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — I think the conditions are difTerent and the sy.stem< nni't lem.aia 
different too. Condition.s in a city like Bombay, conditions of recruiting labour arc 
different to those of uIX^ount^J• mills. 

Prcfider.l . — One of the points raised before us by the L.al>our Union and one in reg.'.rd 
to which there i« a con'iierc.blc amount of feeling was not the question of tines 
particularly, but the question of the indirect fines which are levied by a«l;ir.g the 
workmen to take over spoilt cloth e.nd sell it themselves. 

A. We have a statement almost complete shov.'>ng the Eomh.ay figure,-. 


Q. We have got a cerl.ain number of returns ourselves. I do not know whether you 
wish any of the.se figures kept confidential or not, or any references made to individu al 
mills in this connection ? 1 will content myself by s lying that two of the Bombay inilL- 

do not adopt this system apparently of m.aking dctluct ions for spoilt cloth, aiul for otl fr 
mill' the ficnre.sfor the year vary from, alxiut It.*. 700 to II-'. 

A. In Bombay 7 

Q. Yes. 

.A. Mr. Med ’/. — Is it your gcner.il iropri-ssjon that th" line.- ore ext'-sive, from, thrs • 
figures 7 


Q. I thinl; Rs. 7,000 a vr-ir is a f.airlj- cxt« r.'ive deduetion to make for sp.il! cV.*}i 
It is not f-i much a question of the .amount that 1 am tldnking of but. the f.iet that it i< 
un'louii'.rsiiv felt .as a real criev.ar.ee .and I v.ould like to know wl.'-th'-T it would no? 
be pos-i!.!c from the point of vieiv of tl.c mills to remove it. It doc* s-.-em an un'^ iti“- 
fa'’?orv -v-tem. 

.\. What is to done ^ 


I -■ it worth V. hi'.e {or the -.’-l-.e of 2, ^ or r> Ihous^and rupees e. yc.ar to infiir t e. pe.ni-h- 
r^ent i.n this way 

A. 7!r. Mr fv". — How arc yon to eet an effieient weaver if there is no p’lnidiritent 
meted out in tlicii.ay /d fines'for l ad work 7 
A. 'dr. Gf ili ». — 1 1 i.s only for b.ad work. 


Q, I quite acri-' m-' ..uii li..- ». .-i*- 
ir.’v be n'-.’e-'.irv, but I «■' think tluat n much 
t! e m.an ••'''n.m.its'a fault m'lrc than en'e, to 
the sp 'ilt c! ■'th. 

}'.r. 'l-d-: — ^Tht’ tlj-if doi's not rcrrc-'Cnt the f ru 
.findovt ■' • '■ - ’ ' 


that tlic mil! !'.a« got n repubaffin to .k'’"-p up .and <Ji..~ip!!ri.ary nrt.' V' 

b<'ttiT v.'.ay i- to inti!-? .a an:all r;:.’' 'r. 1 i! 
:et rid of him. ir.'’t- 'd of rnekinc him t-ikf 


a parti ''.'hr jr.'.rs h 
•’-) I'-it riintinu-' 




ir.:’ r.o: rur-rc-vr.i j: -.;;r u. 

: r.n i'ovor r.rain. If wc fiii.l .a weaver d-ing t.ad work -.ve *!•) l" 
We d'j n-jt fin*.* r-n-I keep him. Wes-nd hi.m aw-ay. 


to 
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Q. Fine him to <\ certain extent niul then get rid of him but do not inflict your punish- 
ment in this way which undoubtedly from tho oridcnco before us is a sore which rankles 
with labour more than any of her form of punishment. 

A. But when you consider that the loss to tho mill itself is n great deal more 
considerable 

Mr. Majmudar . — Ho is referring to the case where cloth is given over to tho weavers 
and not to the ease of fines. 

A. 15ven as regards that every mill has got a rule ns to tho quantity of cloth that can 
he thrown on the hands of a weaver in anv one month or any one day and if j'ou take the 
ease of individual weavers you will find that tho sum docs not amount to anything 
considerable. 

Pn'.iidcnt . — ^Then is it worth while doing it at all ? Some of tho mills apparently 
get on without it. Two of tho mills in this list do not have this sj'stom at all. One 
of the mills, if not both of them, has n good reputation for its products. 

1 cannot pretend to say anything about these exceptional mills. But generally 
the mills which insist upon turning out a good quality of cloth must have some 
power to inflict tines for bad work. 

Q. r do not object to fines for bad work. I have alreadj' explained that. That 
I believe is under enquiry by the Government of India in any case, butpersonally lagrco 
that some disciplinary measure may he necessary. But this is undoubtedly a very sore 
I'oint with yonr labour and therefore is it worth while keeping this fortn of punishment 
for the sake of a few thousand rupees a year ? 

A. Mr. irodirt. — Is it a sore point. Sir, with labour or with labour leaders ? Tho two 
things are very dilTorent. .And the argument may be used with all duc.respect that if 
a man is finetl to the tune of a picee of eloth he has'spoilt and he feels tho hardship of tho 
eloth Ix'ing thrown on his head so acutely why does he stay in that mill. Tho remedy 
is in his own hands. lie ean at any moment throw up his job and go to another mill. 
Here I see that my own mill is one of tho worst offenders in regard to spoilt cloth. It 
look's rather serious because it happens to be one of the largest if not the largest weaving 
mill in Bombay. But the average amount of fines deducted for spoilt cloth per loom 
comes to Its. 2”-7-3 per annum. You cannot say that it is a very largo sum to a man 
who earns something like Its. 000. 

Q. Personally I would not object to your fining fairly o.xtensivoly but itistheformof 
nnnishment that 1 do think exception can be taken to, making tho man sell the cloth 
liimself. 

A. Well, lining docs not diave any effect on them. 

.A. Mr. Jl/’oif.v.'^Supposing it is (lone only in those cases where tho piece contained 
many fa»dts and in tho interests of discipline it is necessary to throw a portion on to tho 
weaver, how docs it help the weaver if instead of this ho is fined Ks. 10 or Ks. 6. 

Q. He has not tho trouble of selling the eloth and it may bo of no earthly use to him. 

A. If it is a fine of Us. li it is gone from him. It is a piece of cloth he probably will 
utilise it. 

-1/r. Subba Jlno . — In this list I find a cloth worth Rs. 17. 

A. It is rather a very exceptional case you are referring to. 

Preisdent . — ^Tho next two points in regard to labour are really rather tccluiical point. 
Mr. Majmudar wishes to ask questions in regard to tho Northrop looms and Universal 
Winders. 

Mr. Majmudar . — Wo have sent you a statement showing tho expenditure that will 
have to bo incurred every month in case Northrop looms were installed in place of plain 
looms. I believe you have studied that and I would invito your criticism on that. 

A. Of your own statement 7 

Q. Yes, of my own statement. 

A. Mr. Wadia . — ^To start with, you say 17 weavers will attend to 100 looms — six looms 
to a weaver. Personally I do not think that any weaver however capable in Bombay will 
bo able to attend to G looms. 

President . — They can do it in Madras, Mr. Wadia, whore tho ordinary weaver only 
attends to one loom. I do not think C would bo an over-estimate for Bombay. 

A. In our case wo have one man attending to four looms, Northrop looms. We 
had to got those weavers from Madras. 


Mr. Majmudar . — ^This is tho establishment in Madras : 


Northrop looms 

• • • • 

100 

Weaver . . 

» • • • 

17 

Magazine fillers 

• • • • 

8 

Helpers .. 

.. 

4 
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Oilers .. .. .. 4 

Picf'c rnrricr .. .. . . 1 

Empty bobbin carrier . . . . 1 

Decides helpers to ■weaverstheroareother people also, piece earricr, empty bobbin carrier, 
etc. ; so it is possible for the weaver to mind six looms. The work of the weaver in" 
this case is to attend to the looms only and do nothinc else. 

A. I should have said that that was inadequate provision for 100 looms. Seventeen 
weavers plus four magazine fillers, I'.c., 21 men according to you. We have never been 
able to get a weaver to attend to four looms properly. 

Q. In the case of automatic looms 1 

A. I am talking of Northrop looms. 

Q. Taking into account the helpers and other people it practically works out to one 
man for three looms. 

A. You hardly call a bobbin carrier a helper, whether you use Northrop looms or any 
other kind. \ou hardly call a weft carrier a helper because he is required on everyciass 
of looms. And! do not sec the depreciation and interest and extra expert supervision 
which v.arics from 150 to 500 rupees. I do not know which fieiire you take. Ks. 500, 
Rs. 300 or Rs. 150. 

Q. The calculations are worked on three bases. It was maintained at Jladras that in 
the initial stages when labour is very inefficient and when jobbers are not very eflicicnt, 
it would bo ncccssarj- to have very good expert supervision. Therefore in the initial 
stages it may cost somewhere between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500. And siibaequently if may 
become possible to reduce it to Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. It is with that idea tliat thc’difTcreiit 
figures arc put down. 

A. Jlay T enquire whether in these looms the weft or the filling is spun on ring frames 
or whether it is pirn wound. 

Q. It is pirn wound. 

A. I see no extra charge for pirn winding here. 

Q. That is not put dorvn nor is the probable charse due to a better quality of warp 
also. First of all I have been trying to find out merely from the point of view of wages 
cost whether it would pay to instal Northrop looms ; whether it would be worth while 
going in for Northrop looms or not. 

A. I told you c.xactly what pirn filling comes to. It comes to Jrd of an anna per lb, 

Q. Which count ? 

A. Average 20.s. 

Preisdent I do not know whether you noticed the sum total, which show.** that 

Northrop looms are more expensive than the plain looms. 

A. In this at.'itement 100 looms coat Rs. 3,875 per month I take it. And thrj* prodroa 
two-thirds of those one hundred plain ones. Your product ion is two-third.s. 3 he 
Northrop looms are never run at the same speed as plain looms. 

Jtfr. Majmudar. — ll\it their efficiency is better. 

A. I do not quite understand what you mean by effieiency. 

Q. In Madras, although there is one loom to a weaver, the prodii'-tion that they W't on a 
plain loom is the same as the production that they get on a Northrop loom, in npifeof 
the f.\ct that the N<irthrop looms run slower than tlie ordinarv’ loom. 

A. It is not our experienee, nor is it possible on the f.'ice of it to run a htorn at f.5 [w-r 
cent, of the speetl of tlie other one and pet the .same profiiiclion. 

A. Mr. S'lklnlircl't. If you say that their proiliietiori from the ordinary loom is jii it 

the s-inie as the product iojifrorn Northrop loom^it sliow.s that tlie protliietion for ordinary 
looms must be low .aiol perhaps tliat is tie- re.a-on why they go in for Northrop loom-. 

If their efiieieney on the nrdimry hiorn-- is low then they have to go in for Northrop 
looms. .As in Ihunbav our e!li"ier.ey for ordinary IrKirna is better there !■. no neee- ,ity 
for III in I’.ombiy, to charge over to aiitomatie looms. And another thing iu Itomluy 
is, that wa- make too many vnrietie.'. Rinny'a have only a few-, 

A. .Vr. tVfd-fiT. — What efiieieney arc I’inny’s getting from those looms? 

Q. I do not think they have given that figure. 

Prrsidri!. — Me.-.-r;!. Hinnj‘ & Co., have not applied for proSeetion and therefore they 
have not supplied us with all the.'-e figure*. 

.\. .'dr. Mo-iy . — .Are Binny’s quite .satisfied with the Northrop looms ? 

Mr. Mnjnvii.-:r . — ^Tlie production on both the ordin.ary and Northrop looms is about 
the f-an-.e per loom per day in M.adras. That is our information. 

A. .'fr. .'da’or.ry . — As a* m.atfer of fact, I had a great deal of experienee in Northrop 
{poms in England and the production of Northrop loom? ii b -s than tlml of an ordinarj- 
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loom. The eflicioncy in BomliMV is SO ^ler cent, on Lnnonshiro looms nnd the speed is 
nearly U times greater than the speed of Northrop looms. The highest oflSoionoy they 
could possibly hope for from Northrop looms is only 90 percent. Obviously therefore 
production of Northrop looms for loom mtist bo less than for Lancashire looms. 

(}. f?o you do not consider Northrop looms to be a paying proposition for Bombay ? 

A. ,1/r. irndiff. — Wo do not, that is our practical experience. 

Q. The cloth that is produced on Northrop looms is distinetlj' better than the cloth 
produced on plain looms. 

A. Mr.Ocddif. — ^Thc yarn has got to be better in the first place; otherwise it would 
not weave. 

A. ^^r. Wadtn. — ^\*m« cannot weave headings, you cannot weave dhoties or any short 
length pieces without very considernblo trouble. There are many advantages. K you 
liave a straightforward piece of cloth which is required to be perfeot and free from the 
ordinary flaws which are neeepted by the market, the Northrop loom as an instrument 
of weaving is a very good one. Hut if the market or your customers do not look to the 
perfection of the elotli but to the cheapness of it, then the Northrop loom does not stand 
a chance. There are one or two other reasons why the Northrop loom is so expensive. 
Tt requires extra floor space and you wont an extra building. You want extra buildings 
for housing your pini winders nnd you have to pa5' for the pirn winders. 

President. — Ts the pirn the same ns the Universal winder ? 

A. Yes. Then, there is the extra cost of the better quality of yarn. The Northrop 
loom requires eclcris paribus n better quality of wnrp than ordinary looms. Then in the 
Northrop looms nt certain periods the weft has to bo stopped and a certain amount of 
waste remains on the pirn which goes ns waste whereas in the Lancashire loom ordinarily 
it is entirely wound off. 

President. — ^Tho point of Mr. Majmudnr’s statement is to show that the Northrop looms 
had not been nn economical proposition in Bombay. Wo only want to know whether 
you accept his figures more or less. 

A. Mr. Modi/. — We entirely accept the conclusions. 

A. Mr. Orddis. — Wo accept tliF conclusions. 

Q. What wo wore told in .^^ndraa was that they could get improved results from the 
Northrop looms. They started experimenting ton j'cars ago nnd presumably the fact 
that such a large proportion of the looms in both the Buckingham and Carnatic mills are 
Northrop looms .seems to .show that they have been satisfied with the rcsidts. 

A. Mr. Mo hj. — If they were weaving l.'iO varieties, they would not have retained 
them. . 

Q. They arc weaving n largo number of varieties. We were very much struck by the 
number of varict.ics of coloured goods. They seem to have every pattern going — of cheeks 
nnd striped goods. •• 

A. Mr. Saklativaia. — But it is not different weaving, only different colours. The 
.rc.aving is the .«nmc. 

A. Mr. Maloney. — I do not see how they can make checks on Northrop looms. 

Mr.Jilajmudar ^Thc President means striped cloth nnd trouserings. There is only 

one question whioh T want to nsk you. You have given us four pies per lb. as the cost 
of winding on the pirn winding machine. Whnt is the increase of production on the 
loom due to the use of that ? 

A. Mr. Wadia, — ^You are talking of Northrop looms. I nm talking of the use of pirn 
wound bobbins on the ordinnrj' loom against the usual weaving on ring bobbins. Wo 
found absolutely no increase in the loom production nnd wo find that ft costs us more. 
On this four pies nverngo wo get no return whatsoever. A great deal of the four pies is 
taken up. A great deal of transportation has to bo employed nnd no practical results 
are arrived nt. We had no less than IIG of these pirn winders nnd I think I was one of 
the largest users in that way, — winding of mule yam and fitting it for the looms. Of course 
ns long ns war conditions lasted nnd profits were big nnd machinery was not difficult to 
obtain one did not bother about it. But to-day when every pie has to be carefully 
considered then we came to the conclusion that it was better and cheaper to instal new 
ring frames entirely nnd scrap the pirn winders on the score of economy ; and we have 
done so. 

Q. Wo were told at some places that there is nn increase of production of about 6 per 
cent, by the use of Universal winders. 

A. I should say that 5 per cent, is the highest figure. But consider this point : if you 
use the winders you must put in rather more twist-in your weft than you would if you 
spin direct on to the weft cop. Moreover .tliese winders are yerv wasteful, J'pj* 
Instance, our waste comes to 5 to 0 per eent. from ye-winding, 
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Q. Th:it is bcoauso jon are rc-vinding mule cops. Suppose you are -vrindins from tbe 
rinr bobbins ? “ • . - 

A. Our e.^erience stows that there is no benefit from re-winding from rin^ Ivolbin?. 
If rin™ bobbins are properly made and pro^rly shaped, you cannot get more fhsn J,*; 
per cent, more weft on to the rewound pirn, and for tb.c ^ake of this S3 per cent, mere 
it does not pay us to incur an additional expenditure of four pies to rcTrind the 
stufi. 

Q. There is also this advantage which is that during the process of re-winding weak 
yarn is detected and the yam that is wound on the bobbins practienlly runs out at .a 
stretch on the loom without stoppages. 

A, That is a claim made. I do not think that I agree with it. 


Q. But that is why, they say, that the increase in production comes to ahoutaper 
cent. That is what certain mills have mentioned. 

A. I think they must have very bad spinning if they did tliat. We have very little 
trouble with onr ring bobbins, when they are once put in the .eliuttle they wind .‘i'traiclit 
ofl. In addition we find that greater waste is made by thc.'c pim winder.®, bcc.ausc the 
nose of the bobbin is smaller in diameter than the nose of the ordinary bobbin and there- 
fore they are apt to slip off. 

Q. Is that the experience of all ? 

A. I do not know what anybody else has done. I was the first one to inlrodnec them 
and this is what I found. 

A. Mr. Sal:lattrfila . — We have also pot them. Sir. and I support Mr. Wndia. I do nut 
think there is an advantage of 5 per cent, for the simple reason that all tluit a v caver 
can save is the saving of time when changing pirns in the loom. It docs not take a long 
time after all- 

Q. The stoppage dne to breakages is also rcdnccd. 

A. Yes. That"^ is the only advantage we find. But at present it does not come to more 
than half per cent, in some e.nscs. 

• Q. The production docs not Increase more than half per cent ? 

A. Yes. And we do not have .so much wa®te in weft. On the other hand we have 
more, waste in winding, 

^[r. SulM /?oo. — I want to pet some infomiation on thi« point if i>os'.ilile. We lieard 
in Alimcdabad tint they give wages for Sundays al-o. Tliey pay wages for tlie entire 
month including holidays. Is that your system ? They pay hy the hapta a® tliey call 
it which includes even fiundajv. Do you p.ay for the wliole time nr only for the wnrkitig 
day.® in Bombay J 

A. Mr. Mo'hj. — The man who ha® been fi.xerl on monthly wage i® paid if nil the working 
day® are put in. 

Pre’N'r .!. — Arc your wage® in Bombay paid by the month or by the day ? 

A. Mr. n'o'fi’a. — By the month to the weavers. 

Q. What we mean i« that if for the spinner th" rate ii S anri.a®. do you pay him 
B®. I2-S-0 a month or R». 1;' ? In Ahmed.abad they would pay him It®, lo. 

A. .Vr. Mo-I’j. — But the wage® in Itombay mill® are not h-i'-ed e.t a certain nmoiirit 
per day. Thev are Ka-’ed on a rert.ain amount f>er month and that full araount i' 
pai-i if’the 2.”)’or 20 avorking day.® in the month, a® may lx' the are 

put in. 

Q. That i« tI:o point wc are .a'liinc. I ®houM like to make it i.. rf> etly ch ar. 
Jrnj'|»"''‘!ng th** wag**® of a spinner at®* I!®. 30 a wvirilh, and he i® ah'^nt one d.iy, rbi you 
d-<lt:‘ t It*'. 1 from hi.® pay or do yon deduct l/2.'i*h. of It®. 30 . 

A. l/2.'th or 1/20 n® the ra-c may h>.'. 

Mr. /.'m. — How many liolulays do you allow in the year ? 

A. Wc reckon al>DUt 30.'i working d.ay.® in a year. 

<J. You only allow Fun'lay- ? 

.A. Mr. Gnlit ’. — We can ®uhmit a hoHd.ay li®t. 

Dsf ••''fxr,*.— How m.anv d.ay.® do you allow other than Sund.ay® 7 Do you alhiw any 
other holiday otlicr than the one d.ay a week 7 

^tr. — Ye®, Otherwbe ®vn «honId l>c left only wi*h 32 fiur.'lay*. A® I fay 

p, fi'vr extra dav.®, lAir in®t.ar.ee. ther*® an* Holi nn*l Di®'ali wheh arc rot workcfl 
off l*v s*»l'®*.'®juent dav.®, Tim total wliich wouW otlc'rwi*** cain.e to 313 r.orkirr.* d.x}'r 
nou e.>ro*'® to r!!.". v.hi'h m^ar.® that we allaw ®ome extra holiday*. 

Mr. — You .a!l>'’.' about 8 d.ay.® 7 

•A. Yc® ; alout 8. 
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[d) Overhead charges 

President. — ^The nest section is overhead charges. I do not think we ate quite cleat 
about the water-tas. You say water-tas is now Re. 1 per 1,000 gallons. How does 
that compare with the tas for private purposes ! 

A. It is very heavy on the mill industry if you compare the amount a mill has to pay 
against the payments made on a valuation basis. 

Q. How does it compare with the tas levied on the private consumer ? 

A. It is much heavier than on the private consumer. 

Q. By valuation ? 

A. By valuation. Even by measurement it is a great deal more. 

Q. If you use 1,000 gallons you are paying Re. 1 as a mill. If you use a 1,000 -gallon 
at .your house what do you pay for it ? 

A." Mr. Wadia. — ^I think it is annas 12 for the house and annas 8 for the garden when 
there is a meter conneetion. 

_Q. Do I imderstand that you actually pay more per 1,000 gallons for the use of the 
water in mills more than what yon pay as a private individual ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^I will give esact figures to-morrow. * 

Q. Should it not be the other way ? 

A. It should be, hut it is this way. 

Q. Is it not usual in most countries for a large consumer to get a considerable rebate 
for the use of the water ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. — It is perfectly true. In Lancashire it is id. or 3d. per 1,000 gallons 
for mills or large works. In Ahmedahad I understand that it is only 6 annas or 8 annas. 
In Poona it is 8 annas. Even in India every other city seems to have to pay less. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^I will give you the exact figures to-morrow. But in the meantime 
I can tell you that I worked out the figures a couple of years back and found that 
while we had been pa3dng l/7th of the total revenue derived by the Municipality, 
we were consuming only l/17th of the total water supply. 

Q. I must confess it is surprising to me that you are paying more for your water than 
the private consumer who uses far less. Have you taken this question up with the 
Municipality ? 

■ A. Yes. The Association has taken it up and as their representative on the 
Corporation I have taken it up. Two years ago I made a determined attempt to get 
the Corporation to reduce the rate or to retain it at the figure of 12 annas which was 
the old rate from which they raised it to Re. 1. But the tendency of the Corporation 
as of other public bodies, not excluding the Government of India, is to regard the mill 
industry as fair game. 

Q. In what way has the industry been mulcted by the Government of India ? 

A. The Government of India has no other use for the industry except for taxing it. 
That is the only use which the Government has foimd for us — ^getting money out of us. 

Q. That is a little beside the point. But what I wish to know is, has the Municipality 
put forward a reasoned statement of their grounds for imposing a higher water tax on 
you than on a private consumer ? 

A. No. They think that the private consumer ought to' be taxed as little as possible 
and that industries, large bodies like the Port Trust and Railways, and others ought to 
be made to pay more because they could stand it and according to the Municipality 
the private consumer could not. However, I may tell you that I am going to take up 
this matter again this year. 

Q. If you can let us have the rates paid by the private consumer, it will be useful. 

A. Yes ; I will give you all the details. 

Q. There is one small question in regard to depreciation. Is your depreciation fimd 
ever used for current repairs 1 

A. Mr. Geddis.-^In the case of our mills current repairs are met out of revenue. 

Q. That is the correct procedure. Is that always done 7 

A. I should think it is largely so. 

A. Mr. Mody. — ^]\Iost of the balance sheets show that that these items are debited to 
current accoimt. 

A. Mr. Wadia. — ^That is for the sake of income-tax. The idea of income-tax is that 
you keep up the building as it was originally and you get a percentage off to correspond 
with the antiquation, if I may use the word, year by year. The income-tax people 
allow you to debit repairs to machinery and building. That is why I suppose that we 
really pay them out of our current account. 
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Q- \oii pet an allowance for current repairs ? 

A. Runninp repairs. 

Q. In addition to depreciation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore there is no necessity to draw on the depreciation fund for it I 

A. J/r. Gcddif . — The small repairs arc debited to revenue account. 

Q. .tVnother point in regard to depreciation is whether it would be wise or dcsiraWc 
to encourage mills to scrap their machinery a little earlier than they might othcrv.bc 
do and keep themselves up-to-date by increasing the allowances for income-tax purposes 
from 5 to 10 per cent. ? Do you think that would have any eflcct at all ? As we know 
in these high speed days, 20 years is a long time for the life of a machine. 

A. Mr. iVadia. — ^At the present day we find it vetj- diflieult to find the o percent, 
necessary for depreciation. I do not know what we should do if it were 10 per cent. 

Q. 1 do not say that you can do it now. 

A. Once we have money wc depreciate more. Eut at the present moment we find it 
extremely difficult to find monov" to depreciate our present machinery. 

0- I suppose it really would not have made any difference if there had been 10 per 
cent, allowance in the boom period. 

A. If we were making profits, it might be a vcTy good lliine. 

JRaja Hart Kis?ian Kaul . — IVe have been told that the retailer makes enormous profits, 
something like 50 to 75 per cent, in Bombay and 40 per cent, outside. "What are your 
views on that point ? 

A. Mr. Modi/. — I think it is mere moon.shine. 

President. — The impres.sion was given by the Director of Industries, Bombay, who 
said that he was paying Rs. 3-S-O for a pair of ehaddars of 2 j’ounds while the retailer 
must have pot them at Rs. 2. 

A. If it were so before, it is not the case now. In these days everything i.s cut so very 
fine that it is impossible to make anything like that profit. 

Jiaja Hart Kithan Kaul . — He was relating his experience of only a few days ago. 

A. It may bo exceptional. It is impossible that the retailer can make anything like 
50 per cent, profit. 

Q. In case the middlemen ’.s profit was so great 1 want to know whether it would r\ot 
j)ay the mills to have their own shops. 

A. Mr, iVadia. — We have some experience of having our shops. We were selling 
our own goods, retail and whole.sale. But now ivc have been comiielled from yesterday 
to start an agent on corami.«sion and do array with the slioix. 

■ ‘d- You find it is more economical ? 

.'i. ^\'e hope it will be so. With the mill kcepirrg its own shop, the customer is forci d 
to pay by a due date. Otherwise the mill cannot carry and (iiiancc him. Itut if the 
eii.itomer finds anagent, theagent finances the buyer to a very large extent and he takes 
ri-ks which a mill could not do and therefore the buyers go nifire ratdily to the agent 
than they go tothe mill. After ten year-s’ ex|KrieiKe we found this out niul we ab nlutely 
came to'the conclusion that our shops would have to go and an agent would hare te he 
appointed to earry on the work of selling oiir prodne-ts. 

tb Do you not find that yon can sell your prodiu ts nuieh r htajier at your (.wn >h<.p 
in the marln-t than the retailers <lo 7 

A. Wo have not found it so. 

Q. If there is a >liffercnee then yon can f ell yonr good more rcmlily in yonr letuil shoj)— 
if the riiffcreiue is s-on'-idcrablc. 

,\. -t/r. Mt-ily . — But it is not. 

A. Mr. iru-fi'.-.— After ten years this is the pr.-ictieal result. Wc have trhd hoth v.ajs 
and at last wc have been driven to this. We liave been hoping agaiiet lu.pe that we 
should not have to appoint this agent. But at In.sl rve have he»'n drivsTi to ilie efuielu -ion 
that an agent is absolutely necessary who e.an rmnn*/' the dealers. ^ 


Q. I was .surprised that the margin was so grc.at. 

Mr .S'lM'j K'l'i It has been us-d ns an nrg'uinent for protect ioti- the retaihr < an 

make so much profit, to rrhy worry al>out the eon-urner paring one anna jsr pound. 

A. .Vr. Mody. — We do not rrnnt to use it ns an argument. 


Q. Mav I a“k you about the sales gener.illy, whether tie- Milfov'. ner'i' .A- •la isih,.-! is 
ir.rkiag ar.v efforts to colltet and fupjdy iriforni.ation to the different mill' a- to the 
dcr'iincls of several market", I'F i- it left to tl.e mill* tli^m-elvei to find out 7 

A, It is left to the mill". But if we receive any s-nfiuiri- - either from f.'ort .’■nn.- n* 
cr from cut"Me firms in other rountrie-- tlicji v.e jin-i th' m fjn to the nien.l*.'- th'- 
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Association. But so far ns the internal demnnd is concerned every mill is supposed 
to bo in touch 'ndth the consuming centres and ns n matter of faot.is actually in touch, 

Q. You do not collect anything like information for them — publish n sort of trade 
circular ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. — No. That is loft to the mills’ own initiative. 

Q. But is not that a desirablo development in view of the increasing competition 
in the markets both at home and abroad ? — ^l'‘or example, in order to have some 
recourse to some kind of co-operative action, to know the nature of competition in 
diflorent markets ? 

President . — I had a question on that to put later on. I may as well ask it now. It 
was whether it woidd not pay the Jlillowners’ Association to have a technical man to 
go round and visit the dilTerent markets in India and examine their rcquiremcjits and 
report the extent to which goods from other countries come in ? 

A. So many of us have agents upeountry in the markets looking after this alreadj'. 

A. Mr. Mod ;/. — We keep in touch with everything that passes in the consuming 
centres througli either commission agents or through our own shops or through the 
ujicounlry dealers who are always to bo found in Bombay and who come from all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Subha Pao . — But this information seems to be confined to the mills concerned. 
There is nothing like a common organisation where information is available to the whole 
trade. Nothing corresponding to trade journals for example, trade circulars which 
are f'cnt round in other parts of the world. Is not that a desirable development ? Not 
the circulation of any contidential information, but something about common develop- 
ments that are of interest to everybody, for example, which markets abroad could 
absorb which kind of cotton goods and so on. 

A. -Hr. Matoneii. — That- is clone. 

-Vr. Mod ;/. — We keep our members in touch by circulars and other things. I 
thought you were referring to internal demnnd. 

Q. 1 was speaking both of internal and external markets. 

A. Yes. By means of circulars and trade returns wo keep in touch with movements 
outside India ns an .Association. 

Q. Arc these circulars published ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there is no such information available for any developments in the country 
itself cxccjit what you got from your own agents ? 

A. And through our dealers. 


(/) Transport 

President . — do not think there is any further question about the railway freights, 
except to say that such information ns we have obtained allows that Bombay is certainly 
better off in that respect than upeountry mills. 

Sr.cTiox III 

Suggestions as to remedial measures 
(a) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay Millowners' Associations 

President . — We now come to the last section, the remedial measures proposed by 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

A. Afr. Mody . — As regards the last question, may I rend out a short note ? The 
Association at present supplies information ns to the changes in the Customs tariff on 
cotton yarn and piece-goods in all countries to which Indian goods are exported, and 
summaries of the annual sen borne trade returns of these countries which maintain 
such records. These summaries have been issued for Kenya, Malaya, Persia and Australia 
during recent months and give a fair indication ns to the possibilities of these markets, 
the character of the demnnd and the competition from other countries. 

Jfr- Subba Rao . — ^Why do you limit them to tligso markets ? 

A. Mr. Maloney . — AVe do not limit them nt,nll but we are handicapped by the fact 
that wo do not got the sea borne trade returns of all countries in spite of an infinite number 
of applications. 

Q. Portuguese East Africa is a big market. 

A. AVe have not muoh difficulty in Malaya. Countries under British rule supply 
tho best information. 
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you any views on that ? nnnoscd to the abolition of (be duty «>« ynTU. 

A. jlfr. .V \l««e,lalnd wbicb wenvo fine rounlH, 

Q. Over 40 s ? Ttete Jiw certain^ Slus ovcJ 40 s L! they have juit in a ai.rcial 
for wbicli they use imported 5 counts. 

.. „ 

Do you consider it would have "’'y ^jjpre arc cerlain mills in llombay, 

A. Wo do so for ono rwisoo aiuoiig „ ,«4c \\ w in Uu’ir inton***! 

y,mXl»a .»d aol.p«p *u«h m»™l«elmc Itoc oo«nt.. Mul it » ".ur 

•TjlfJ U„ »s»t i., M Iteo mill* '••"a 

country made yarn. Tboy can do it. . 

Q. The reply is that tbc ooiintry made yarn docs not answer tbcir l.urjmsc bocauM- tbc 

¥ody.-lS are mabing fine counts from imported cotton and tb.-y wowld 
not naturally like tbc duty off. So far as the mills which arc not niaking 4 t)s arc conn rm-d 
1 do not tliink they would strenuously opposed. 

Mr. Sttbba If you inorcaso the duty on lower count s, the devclopincnt yon h jt(tl.e 
of yesterday, of a transition from tbc lower to the higher will not thereby he cncf>iir.ii;cd. 
A. I do not follow. 

Q. If you put a higher duty on lower counts that will keep the position where it is 


now. 

A. We have not expressed any special opinion. 

PrcsWcjil.— Have you decided whether 5*011 would prefer Trade Commissioners t 
Will you give us any further views on that point? 

A. Mr. Modff. — As a general proposition it would be of advantage to have 'rr.ntlc 
Commissioners in various centres of exports who could keep us in toueli witli tlie 
markets. 


Q. I pointed out on thelast occasion that if wc were to suggest this and the Ciovernment 
of India were to accept out recommendation thc5* naturally would not ajipoint a large 
number in the first instance. They would appoint a few to see how they work and what 
use is made of -them, and it was agreed that 5'on should lot us know the jdaees in wliich 
you consider they should first be appointed. 

A. ilfr. Oeddis . — ^We have not gone into that. I did not know that it had got to tlmt 
stage. 

Q. You said you would like to consider exactly where they would ho most useful. 

A. ilfr. Mody . — We will let you have tlmt statement. 


Q. If }*ou let us have your opinion on that it would bo helpful. 

Ifr. Sttbba Sao — ^About these Trade Commissioners, there aro two systems ns von 
might know. First, there is the Trade Commissioner who deals practicall5* with the 
entire trade of the country and supplies information to the different trades us they might 
“Saitt each trade might send out its own agent subsidised by tlio State. 
Which of these two do you prefer ? 

A. Wo would naturally prefer a man looking after our own interest Bpcoiall5*. 

Q. I want to know which would help you better ? 

to ‘ ^ it seems it will bo better 

to havo a mau, a whole time mau in our own interest. 

Q. The ^ade Commissioner deals with a number of things and he is not uiulor vo,,r 

there is a SuSs on the ot£ 

in.^'B\t rerJl ?«Xn° T ^'^^® t^^®^® “g®nts 

trade is already well dweloped^or where tiietrario^po place them m countries where your 
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another country Italy i= buyini; very little. Woultl you sciul vour aeent to r. plane like 
Mc-opotamia to consolidate your trade there or would you send him to Italy : ' 

A. It would depend on what business we think he could develop. AVe niicht h.ave a 
considerable business in ilesopotamia in which ease we might send him to Italv. 

Q. It would not depend on the actual trade but more on potentialities. 

A. I should imagine so. 

A. Jfr. .Ifody.— My view is that we would want in any c.aso n Trade Commissioner 
to look after our interests in the markets where we have’ already penetrated, not onlv 
for future development .Amt so that we m.ay not he ousted. 

Q. T should have thought myself that that was the more obvious reply, 

A. .Also where wc find potentialities for good markets we would like t'o have a Imde 
Commissioner or two appointed in newly opened places. Ihit more partieularlv we 
would like to have our e.visting markets developed nud preserved. 

Q. AA'herc alrcadj* you have a footing you would like to make sure ? For ex.ample. 
you find as regards your yarn, the best customers are the Strait tsettlemcnts, Aden and 
Dcpendencic.s, Persia , 

A. Jlr. Mo'hj . — In Persia wc would like to have a Trade Commissioner. It is a 
market with potentialities. 

Q. For grey and coloured goods; and there is Mcsopolnmia and Straits SetHements. 
S'o broadly speaking yon would like to send your agents to markets where you have 
already an apprcciahlc command which you would like to develop further. 

A. Which wc would like to retain and develop. 

(6) Other sugijestioiif 

President. — Wo have come to the other .suggestions. Your Assneialion, I nolire, 
has not put forward any propo.sals for any Government assistance other than protection. 
Do you consider that there is no possibility of help in any direction other than protection, 

A. Subsidised freights. 

Q. My point, Mr. Jlody is that if protcetion were recommended by us or were considered 
by the *i.iegislaturp, it would douhtIc.s.s be held tlmt the industjy should d>> something 
for itself in return. Is there any direction in which the Bombay mill inilustry eomiders 
it could be made more efficient with or witbont help from lio’vcrnnient ? Mv ptdnt is 
that the demand for protection might he countered by a claim that it i.s up to the industry 
to maV.e itself more cflicient in roturti for such protci-tion as might be (•ousidcred siutnble. 
Is it vour considered view that there is no possibility of the Bombay industry becoming 
more efficient ? 

A. Mr. Gfddis. — Xot materially more efficient. 

A. Mr. Modi/. — We cannot protend to claim that there is no room whatsoever for 
increased cflieiency. I do not thin): we claim that. But we certainly tin claim that 
wt! arc doing everything imaginable to place onr industry on ns .sonii'l and ns cnicicnl 
a basis ns wc possibly can anil we are alive to tfie po-ssibilitics of cvi-rytiiing tlmt is going 
on. During the last two tir three years, if you were to rnal.r* a comjiarative analysis 
YOU would lind that a great deal bus been done by the indu.dry to prtilei t and preserve 
itself in tlie-e difficult limes. Prodm tion lias been inerea=i-d ; cosIk have been brought 
down. We do not s.iy it is the last word on the wuhjcct but we do s.iy that wc liavc done 
a very coiisidcr.able amount. 

(}. Have you over considered the tiuestion of atlvaiico in the direction of turning out 
more coloured, dyed and printed goods ? Haw you ever eoiisidcn d the iiiicitiou of a 
cotuhined dyeing,’ lile.aehing .and printing works where there arc amiilo aujiplies of water 
.and other f.icilities available. 

A. Mr. Sr.ldatnnlt. — We have got a .small printing worl:.s at the Standard Milln, Wo 
have not considered the feasibility of a very large plant. 

Q. We have discovered that, certainly in the I’unjab, there is a very large demand for 
bleached goods. The question arises wiiclher there is nothing wliirh could he done by 
the Bombav mills to meet it in comhination ; whether if they an: not prejiared to do 
anything iridividnally on account of cost anything could ho done with or v.ithoiit the 
help of Government imrnedi.ately. 

A. Mr. Modi/. — I do not quite see that. If there is a demand in the f’linjah for 
hlcachcd goods we arc, situated as wc are, able to satisfy tliat without entering into a 
combination for bleaching work.s. 

t>. We have not got the figures of outturn of ble.achcd goods for Bombay yet but F.urh 
information we have .seems to show that it is very small, comiiaratively apeaking. 

A. Who supplies the I’unjab t 
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ty. Ymi ii:i' '.‘I'iiii.’ nil ti> V, dll r ivultl.*. 

,\, \V«' I'.irriiii mi tint j't.m- • tUtii' y< it' .I'-n. W*' :isi' iii.w nl'n l•.■lrryill;.' n:i iiitli 

tll.’i! iisi.i f Iii lii". (• tli.it «i!li<i null'' !.ir i>!"> «|i>»i;' tin- i iiin'. Will'll thi'V P'.ili'i' lli.nt 
tr.i'fi' in jimimi ['.n'li' i' i.n! 'n si iniim-i.itivi-, ii.-iSiir.ilIy tln-y t.il.i' I'lory 

Q. "rill* mi!y ipii-'iinii !•- iil.. '.In r tl.ii «' yr.it> i> not ii... ImiL’ ;i ii.'ri.ni. 

.‘'onictiini". lull f'l'! :i tii'ini iiilini'. Int nf milrfh fiT linrrii'i Ininii:' mill Miil<< li.oini* 

iilli*. ,\t mill rtiiiii" till' iiwiii* jnmi- i:il.i"i jil.ii i', .\i tliii jin-i'iit iiu<iiu'til nil 
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A. .Ur. — It is Jinj ciirii'i'! t«i d.iy tliiil Mr liiivi' ivii'.li-il tlin'c yi':irs. Wi’ 

i:li!iti',ii'(l (ivi-r to II fi rtiiiii oMi iit Dnvc or four yc im into. Tlu'ii tvi* !.tojijii*il it for tho 
sinijili* n'.ix.iii tli:it v.'i" foiiiid tlmt tliiTi* wii-. no (iirtlii‘r in'ci'-'illy of (join}; on to wiiliT 
loonin ; anil now tin- ili'inanil lias af-'am c-li.m;.’.'!! and ivo lind that Vlotli on narrow looimi 
in not M'lliiii; wall and wi> Imvo ajjain 1 a);i'n np that riilijoct. 

Q. To ri'vorl for a jnnini'nt or two a iioint ws* diwin-.i'd jiiBt now, would it not liavo 
boon a (>ood idi-a if tlic .Millinvni'r«’ AK“o<'intion had an oxport auli-iommittoc whioli 
would watoh ovor tlioir inarliots and kroji tlio nicnibors (jpm'rally po-slcd ns <0 
devclojiments t 

A. .Ur. C/rdilif! — We have a ooniinittoe doing tlirir best in tbnt direction. 

Q. 1 nioant a aub.oonnnitteo constituted ml line for the jinrticulnr piirposo of 
watching your niarktit.s. .Some of you have more exporionoe than others in regard to 
Die o.xport trade. 

A. .Ur. .Uo'/i/.— Our eoininittoe has been doing all it can for the general body of 
mombors by keeping a watoh over the trend of trade in foreign niarltcts. ]iut if an 
n.f /loe committee wa« appointed purely for this wo are not prepared to say that it would 
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K; cit;rs^!r ijs"!.?-?. All I jp^h to imprc?^ uron tho Bo^ni is tll:^t our tr 

Ir^okfM After evea vWiEiout this i^ab-cotnaiittco IhAt you arc sprakin-^ of, 

Mr. In n sort of empirical iray. But it conM not ho i^T.tcho,! so well as 

II you had a ooinmittoo. It on have no coranoa aetion or cor.iinon knoivle-j 
A. Common kr.owlcdcc i? there. ' ' * 


Pr.-»iVf-T..':_ Another point I should like to know wliether there should not h-> so->i.- 
cm 'rrte.l .aetinn on the part of the Millowncrs’ Assoei.ition in nv’.rii to the of 

trade marks and numbers. It* has been representcil to ns that there is a eousid..;;,],!.. 
amount of imitation, both colourable and otherwise. For iastatue. a certain taili i'is a 
numlier .another mill comes alons with Cannot the .Millowners' A- "ochtion 

protect its Mcml>ers from that sort of thine J 

.•\. Mr. Mo'iw.—lf the numbers are dissimilar, Ido not see how anv protection rouM 
be gi%-cn even by a court of laav. 

Q. That is exactly the point. It is not a question of civinir protection in a court of 
law. I admit that. Hut it is a question of the Jlillowncrs actini; amouitst thcnisoHcs 
in order to ensure a square deal between their moinlHTs. 

Mr. Gnidif . — That is ns regards intml>ers only that you .are talking. 


Q. And labels. 

A. Labels are registered .and no number c.an nse a I.ibel which is not regi'tored. Before 
it is registered it must be .submitted to us and if ntij- member wants to object it is oi'Cii 
to him to object. On the expiry- of a month this would he put on the register provide.! 
it was not objected to. As regards numbers it is more dilliciilt to takc.aetinu. btv.ause 
it cannot be legalised. A’umliors are open to everyone. 

Q. Surely it is a matter in which the Millowners’ Association should be able to help 
its members to .some extent. 

A. The s.amc thing happens in Lancashire goods. 

Q. Possibly, ’but it is not necessary to follow Ijancashire in every rc'pect. 

A. I am ju“t saying that Lancashire cannot achieve any benefit through regi.-terieg 
numliers. 


Q. It is undouhlcdly an act detrimental to the trade in ltidi.>u pi.'.'egoods— this 
substitution of numbers. 

A. Mr^MiAtj . — I think the grievance has lieen in the pasf that s uue iiiiinb.Ts h tve 
been copied r.itber than that some imitation has l«'en made. As regard* the > jme nuinl.i r 
the position i« merely this, that if you have a nnmlx'r which you h.ive used fi>r a »uunb>-.- 
of years and wliich has established for itself a reputation in the inarlat then no mm eaii 
copy it. Th.at imitation could he easily prevented. 

Q. How do you mean it could be ca*ily prevented ? 

A. In a court of law. The Tat as have verj- often sueceeded. 

Q. As regards numbers ? 

A. Yes. Tatas have succcssfull.v fougbt a number of actions. 

Q. On the question of numbers ? 

A. Yes. 

.•V. Mr. Gfddit . — It is very diflicult to prove that your eloth is known by the numl er 
and whether you only have been using it. 

Q. That is the u*-' of the .‘.atne numlM-r, not a colourable irnilatirm of the same nuinl;. r ? 

. A. Jtr. M<Aii . — But it is all a qiie*tion for the court to determine uli)’ther an inutatioii 
is of such ii character as to deceive th<* unw.ary buyer and I think in mn.t ca*e* the court* 
cn.'ue to the as*!*t.ance of the niilN who*-** nutnle-rs have been copied, 

A. Mr. — This matter av.-cs fully <U^cu*-e<l by our A^ -'a i «tioii. \\'c 

bad taken counsel’s opinion and wc wanted to make that a sort itf rub*, and then v<c 
•hrided that we had le tter leave it untom htd beeau-e there i, no law in Imlia 
governing trade marks or trade nurnbers. So we had to leave things ns they were. 
And the only thing we can do i«, as soon as it is hrought to our notice that ;i)nie tndl 
has copied a numbi.r or used .a similar numlK-r we immediately write, and v.henevf r 
we have written wc have found that in thecn=eof our members they havent'jpp' d it. 


ilrtji llr.ri Kid. an Kaul . — Under what law, under w hat f' ction or clause ^ 

If we pMve that wc h.avc been using a particular number for a number of yeirs 
then no other ])er5>on is allowed to use the same number on the rame quality of cloth. 

rrtGdfr.t . — What the llaja asks is what is the definite legal cnaclraerit und-T v.h;' f< 
you take action ? 

A. It is only the law r.f us.tg.s. 

A. Mr. P.a'- dng otT vour goods for those of another man. 
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Q. Under Ihc Indinii Pcnnl Code* ? 

A. Under the Contrncl Art. 

A. Jlfr. SnWnlu-nfn.— Not under the Contrnet Aet, 
torts- 


hut under the 


Q. There must ho somo Act under whieli to hrinj: nn nelinn. 
A. Mr. Wadin.—I think it is uiuler tlic Pnfrnts Act. 


mninifin 


Inw 


of 


O. Would YOU look the point, up ? , . , , i 

A Mr. ir'ndin. — As far ns otir Assoeintion is coneerned, it hns been nlnu"t n hardj 
nnniinl. The only solution seems to he to nllot eerlnin numheTM from I to iiO'i. nu.l m, on. 
bnl tho unwillincne.-sof tho mills to Kive up their present mimh.-rs nml to ronforiu to 
the new mimhers 1ms heen the dinieulty. That is the rolutionns far n*. I mn r-e. ^\e 
considered the mntter. It is not thnt the su^'cestion is new to us. J In* Mii’{;e' lion hns 
been always with us. 

Jiaja liari Kithan A'md.— Did you suf'cest lepislntion to previ iit this eopylnc of 

"'Al'^JD.lfnWnfirofo.— Our lepnl ndvicewns thnt we were hetleroff under the indefinite 
stntcrnthertbnn under a particular law because under the exist iuj: law we h.ave jire vented 
others copying the same number, nn*l perhaps if n <h‘linite I.nu* urn* lo rome irjto f(»rre il 
would cau.se a clash repnrdinp the mini hers nirendy in rxislenee and tiiere would he 
trcinondous difllciilty in passing such n Inw. As far ns 1 reiiieniher the fJovemnunt of 
India also asked for lc;ini opinion and the opinions of jiuhlie hodie.s and n« th'-y were 
against it they dropped the question. 


Q. Then the mntter hns heen hefore the fSovernment 1 

A. I think so. At least that is my impression. 

PrMi'ifr.nf. — Another point which was supsicsted to us in Ahincclnhail i** the qucstinu 
of provision of railway sidings for mills. Some of the Ahmedahad mill« would like 
railway sidings put in on certain terms. Of course lloinhay is hardly nflerted hy that ? 

A. jVr. Geddis . — I do not think it would apply here. 

A. Mr. Wttdin . — It would not he possible in a congested town with so many roads 
between the railway and tbc mills. It would be impossible to build tlie bridges which 
would ho necessary according lo the Municipal law. 

Q. Wc have also received a request from one of the Delhi mills that they should gel 
land in the Canal Colony to grow cotton of their own in miiii" of the new I'binjah rnnal 
colonics. I take it that the Ilninlmy Millowiicra’ Association are not interested in a 
proposal of that kind. 

A. Mr. Afotlj/. — ^Wc have no objection to your recommending it. We are not 
particularly interested in that. 

Q. Wc have seen in one. mill on our way round a small test plant installed eo that 
.the mill can testila own cotton and see what il is likely to do. Dave any milla in Ilomlmy 
got a similar plant 7 

A. Mr. Mody . — Without having a separate plant 1 Ibink every mill tesla it.a cotton. 

Q. This plant enables the Ic.st to ho carried out from heginniiig toeiid under coiiditioiiB . 
which arc most likely to bring out tbo true vnluo of tbc colloii. 

A. Mr. Geddis . — There is nn institute at Pnrel to which wc very largely sulworilio 
for testing tbo various kinds of cotton. 


Q. This plant is to cnnblo you to ascertain at tbo ontact wlml you arc likely to get.. 
If you buy COO bales you can work 2 or 3 hales on this piniit and you work out iind 
know what you arc likely to earn when you put it Ihningh tlio milk * 

.1 Bombay wlinii wo buy cotton wo inleo a liiindred iioiindii dfid run 

it through tbo teat, or two or tbre.o balca. Wo lako a minimum fitinutity, 

A. Mr. Mody. In tbo onRo of moat kinda of collon, their valim ia known, and in upllo 
of chat when Ihoy got into tho milla they nro lonUak But, wlioro you got a ootloii about, 
which you aro not aiiro, it m a onmmoii pruotioo to gol, two or tliroo lialen l.o leal. It 
is a very common practice. 

A. Mr. Wadia . — ^Apart from that wo liavo alrondy paid four uiiiinri and iiro now paving 
two annas for every halo of cotton that ontorii our mill, lo tbo <!otlon (/'omniitioo lor i lio 
upkeep of their laboratory and all wo aoo hi that l.hoy wntidi iiftor tho lnti<i'i<iilii of tho 
cultivators. As far as wo urn oonnoriiud, thoy holji m in no way ii.ltlioii//|i wii iiMy l.lin 
ccBS for tho maintenance of tlielr lahoriitory. ' ' 

Q. The object of thin teat plant Inaldo the mill Ihmlf watt lo liioimmo l.liu onialamiy of 
that particular milk 'J'hiit wnii Itn nolo ohjoob ' 

A. Mr. Geddis . — I think it ia iinnooeimary, and thnt tlmy nro iinlilioly lo iiny, 

A. Mr. Mody . — ^ISnough tnal/n nro onrriod out by tlio iiiltin tlioiiinolvon iiiidoV woritfiiii 
conditiona without having a nojinralo jilnnt, 





Q. Tl'.*' h=:t qu.'cV.nn I shnuM lik^ t*"' nsk vo’.i is in n'.r.'inl lo tho prs’scT.t Tvisiti.-m Ti'-'-o 
l.^vo l-^^n inflicr.tinns in thr p.ip^rs th.it V.ijn^ niilU aro ta’an- a-'tion in n'„'ikl T..'t! - 
rlnnc'' ^hi-'h iia* K-en linnidti in tlir p-rrs^nt jvw-tion cliirinu: tin' hs* tw.. nr thn'n 
.. I Is the Milln'^riirrs' As.^ociatinn coa«iil<'rinc nnv ciinibiiicii a'-tiounrtiit von pnny'ci 
to loavn it ontirr-ly to indivirlnal rni!!« ; ' ' . i - . • 

A. Wo (lid I'onsiilcr tlii--; matter very ri-'onTlv, and I tiiink 1 on( s.ay v.itimn^ ativ 
broacli of confidence that ive were nnanimoL'-ly of oi inion that the pisitinn \v.,s »o hvl 
that som-' curtailment of pnidtiction tenii--->rarUy in'i-ht he made, hut v.-e v.vre utv'.h’.' 
to min e upan tin- exact way in wliich it shonM h$' done at flic pn -ent :-t.i :.' and therefore 
we could not come to a decision, hut in actual practice you will i-nd tint a eortaiu nu!uh--'r 
of .spindles and looms have Ix'en shut down since wo first met here. 

Q. Ifow many do you think ? Are there nnj-.tiynres ? 

A. It is very ditncult to ascertain. We have not n='ertained, hut I am told tint 
it is a pood numher. 

^[r. lino. — T>eforc the l iseal Commi-.sion your Assivci.atiou made n demand 

that ])rotcction w.a.s wanted not merely for hosiery hut also for calico printine, and that 
vrna in 1021 and trade condition.s at that time avcVe very prosperous and you had idcuty 
of money both for reserves and for dividends. Wa.s*ajiy attempt made, ap.art froiu 
the Standard mills, to po in for printing ? Did , any mill attempt to impart jiriuting maehi- 
nerj- ? 

A. Mr. fial:Ia!irr:la . — Ea'cn in the Standard mills they cotdd not compete m:;iiii.)t 
Lancashire. 


Q, 15ecan.se of the .small .sire of the plant. 

A. With regard to the quality it.«olf. Wo found that printin': on our quality of cloth 
wa.s not taken on the market. 

Q. Yon have to improve your cloth production. You must produce finer elotli and 
then print J 

A. Yea. 

Q. Doe.s it mean that your h".st elofh is ineap.ahle of takinp irood print and heiiu: 
Fold in the market t 

A. To a certain e.Ttent it is fo, and another diflieulty was llml with a ••iinll j>l.'int 
yon cannot ehaneo the de.si'in.s so verj' often, avluTcas in I'nu’li<h "ood.i you find th<'m 
chance de.signs freqticntly and eon.stnntly. We cotdd not do th.'t h■'(•at:.•'(• the copper 
rollers are very e.xi>on.sive. 

Q. So you have got two dinieultio.s, one the se.ale of operation and another the kind 
of cloth that is v.-antod. (.'an you give u.s an}- idea n.s to the capital nmured to instal 
a plant of the adequate .size '! 

A. I cannot .s.ay unless 1 go into the fimm'.s. I do »iot knov* the pn'sent day eixla. 
Xot only that, in the .Standard luilla we found that it is not much iise to h.ive ouly^ 
one kind of printiii". We only jirint ordinary cloth. We do not p.-inl .'urcet. IJnle-ts 
we have a complete plant givin'i the complete ramie ave cannot suei-ei-d. 


(J. Does it not Fueirst that herc is a field for Fomethijig lik" ecimmon arlion on tlm 
ji.irt of the Homliav milN to instal a eominon printiim plant ? 

A. Afr. OuhlU.—l believe this svas very thoroughly gone into two or three vrart ii'io 
bv (‘('rtaiii ];eoj'le and tiu'v ftuind it cmd<I not Ite done. I do tiot Imow tin* ri'anu;, but 
they came to that eoiiclu.sion. 

Q. It is not ]ios.:ibl(. in IJoinb.ay to go for finer eounf) or for prints and you h'lve no 
appreciable bleached good.s ? .*^0 docs it not puggc.st that your devtl.)pm<*nl if ■.turilcd 

A. 1 am nri.iMe to give n-Ton, but J do know that a parly rJi'I go into it very 
(•art fully. They w( n* wantinc to juit in jtrinting worl:.». 

Q. Ifjounreto go in for further d-velopment it seems that the printing trade inline 
(tbsioU' oi.c to be taken up ? 

.\, It is .an entirely dilTererit branch and mipplies an entirely dilTerent market. 

Q. A big market ? 

A. I'ndonbtcdly. 


Is it injp'-dble by any system of co-oiKTafion to st.art a 
of the trade 1 

A. llc.dly I cannot give an opinion without knowing the 
into llicm. 


pl.ant ami capture, a jurf. 
thing t. I have iK't 


i}. f'UiM you givi* us any inform-ition which \'iM l^te ba'l t •■'■(> or llircc \cars t 
.A. T"o firms in Ik>mbay w,.jit into that. 
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AhmedaMd they hleach by hand at about a third of the cost. 

O. Once again expensive production and not lack of demand for bleached cloth ? 
A.' There is a lack of demand for bleached cloth. They prefer the hand-blenohcd 
cloth of Ahm^dabad at a cheaper price to a perfectly bleached cloth of Bombay. 


Q. Any way they want bleached cloth, but not a superior kind 7 
A. They want the half-bleached cloth, not the bleached. 

Q. It is too expensive 7 j ^ 4 

' A. It is expensive because the water is expensive. If p’ater were got donm to 4 annas 
we should bleach nearly as cheaply as Ahmedabad. 


Q. It is a question of expense 7 
A, Yes, by reason of the water charges. 

Q. There is only one more question. ’ I think you used tho expression “ subsidies ” 
when speaking of State aid other than import duties 7 
A. Mr. Jlfody.— I said freights. 


Q. What do you mean 7 

A. For ell export purposes, if we had cheaper freights it would help us. Tho position 
with regard to the exports is that we are up against competitors who derive oil manner 
of advantages from the State. Take the instance of Japan. Cheap freiglits, indirect 
bounties and subsidised steamers. 


Q. President . — ^Indireot bounties of what sorts 7 
A. A tax on consumption. 

Q. It has been abolished. 

A. Yes, recently abolished, but I am talking of the advantages of the last few years. 
Q. What else 7 

A. Jlfr. Saklatwala . — Government do not take any income-tax from exporters. They 
remit income-tax also if you have a business for export sales. For internal trade you pay 
income-tax only on tho profits made on your internal trade. 

Q. Can you produce the authority for that statement, Mr. Saklatwala 7 
A. I think I can. 


Q. If you could we should be very glad. 

A. Mr. Modi/. — ^They have their own steamship companies plying between various 
ports and as you know yourself during the last few months they have instituted a new 
line between Mombasa and Japan. Then we have -given you various extracts. 

Mr. Subba Buo. — ^What is it you want in tho way of subsidies 7 
A. Wo want tho same facilities. 

Q. They have their national shipping ? 

A. Government should subsidise stoomship lines carrying our goods for exnort Tf 

our own, that is the onV!hing^®cS'seeVa?Gov^^^ 

Q. Do you tWnk tetany of our national lines will take up export trade or is the 
only practical proposition to subsidise one of the larger lines 7 ^ ^ a or is the 

A. I do not know if any of our existing national linos is anffipintitl-n it. 1 ' 

that sort of thing. We should only too gla^ welcome that, developed to do 

Q. I was merely asking for some practical suggestions as to what could bo done Yon 
suggest some subsidy for some Ime running between India and Persia 7 ^ 

todigonou. ling, «■ mnnk tkn better. Wo oerlnmlr rroiila mloimn it morn'lS™ “ito 
, other because our shipping trade ought to be developed. ™ 
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Q. Blit in the absence of a national mercantile marine you siicgest subOulU-M^ ti;.v 
P. anti 0. or some one else ? 

A. Preferably some indiircnous line which shows itself capable of canyine our e.xptirt 
trade, the Scindia Steam Navigation Companj- for instance. Tf Governinent give it 
proper encouragement to supply the needs of our export trade, we shall lie on!v too 
pleased to have it. 

Q- Tliat is practically giving you an export bounty ? 

A. You may call it so, but 1 do not know whether that is the correct term to apply. 

Q. It means you cannot export now at the present price you fetch in foreign market-! 7 

A. We arc unable to export goods to foreign countries where goods inanuf.u'luTcd 
by people who receive all manner of encouragement from the State are sold. 

Q. There is going to bo competition between two nations, to make a preroat to 
the foreigner of a portion of their producing ndvantngc.s ? 

A. Well, no advantage can bo secured without a corresponding disability. T uic.m 
the general consumer has to pay, but if the industry is developed and gets into prosperoiK 
days the consumer gets the advantage of it. It is returned to him ten-fold. 

Q. In the shape of a lower or higher price 1 

A. In the shape of everything. In the shape of employment, in the shape of dividend 
and in a variety of ways. 

Q. But if you develop your export trade with State help by getting a bounty directly 
or indircctl5', bj- freights or by a subsidy it means you are making to' the foreigner a 
present of so much of 3‘our goods which 5-00 could not supjilj* at a lower price tiefore. 
Except that j'ou develop j'our scale of production and thercbj' jwssibh- reduce your 
price for the home consumer, there is no other advantage. You have got to make sure 
that bj’ extending 3-our trade with the help of the subsidi- you extend the .scale so as to 
lower the cost. 

A. The development of the industr3’ would more than compensate for the tax the 
consumer would undoubtcdl3' have to pay in the first place. 

Q. Would you support some scheme of8ub.sid3* to the lines that run now, preferably to 
nn3’ nationartincs i ■ 

A. Yes. 

Prfti'Icnl , — think that concludes our sitting. I do not think wc have quite snfiiejently 
advanced — at 003- rate this is not the time of dn3' — to dheuss the cost of production of 
individual mills. I do not know what 3’our ideas on that subject would be. If we wi"h 
to talk about a comparison between individual mills arc 3’ou prepared to discuss if, of 
course in camera, or would 3-ou rather prefer not to talk about each other’n afTairs even 
before us 7 Wc are cntircl3* in 3'our hands in the matter. 

A. Mr. Mody . — If the discussion would help the Board to arrive at a right conctu‘'ion 
on 0113’ relevant matters, wc arc onl3' too witling to submit the matter for discussion. 
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tlicir li'-’lil'. 'I'ln* law on fhi* jioini is js'ifcctly well c.stnblishcd. Then* is no nccc.s.sity 
for mt* toclo inoif th.-.n n-fer tti the jntlt'im nt of Mr. .lusliee J!catou,M'hieh is unforlunatol}* 
not r**))ortf(l in .-iiit Xo. -liil of 1 '.111:1 Vithaldas Xarandas !•.«. Oordhanda.s .lotbaram 
and titb.ers wln-n* the variou- ea* es Is-arinr. on the juiinl are considered. 1 think there can 
Is* no donht that a niannfaetiit<'rean cstahlish thorii’ht to the use of a particular iiiiinbcr 
as a trade. marl: as well as the right to me 11 p.irtieidar device or ho may use the two in 
eonjnetinn, 'J’lien'fore it does not matter much what tho particular drawing or number 
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or. tho rannuf.ictnred goods consists of, provided that tfcp goods Iwonso knorm. in 
market, bv that particular device or number. Then if there is a device as T,-ell as if 
number, it dei^'nds on the endonce in each c.ase. ns to vhaf is the dominant jv\rt of the 
manufacturer’s mark vehether the device or the numUT or the two in conjoetion. .and a 
the plaintitTs establish the fact on their evidence that goods become knoivn in the market 
and nre sold by that particular number, then it is not necessary for them to prove that 
thepurch.a5crshaveacfuan.vbcon deceived bythe defendants usinc this particular imnl'cr. 
But it is for the pl.aintifTs to satisfy the Court that the similarity lictv.-i'cn the respective 
marks of the plaintiffs and the defendants is such as to bo calculated to mislead pur- 
chasers. It is permissible for the plaintiffs to ask for an injunction against a rival trader, 
as soon ns he knows that other's goods bearing his mark and stamp are found placed on 
the ra.arket. 'When the plaintiffs’ black twillVas placed on the market it was probably 
fcnouTi cither as serpent chap or Nnug Chap Ko. 2051 of the Empress JHIls or perhaps 
by the description Empress Mill Knug Chap: hut the evidence adduced now proves 
conclusively th.at, ns time went on. pafehasers whether ret.ail or wholesale, and whole- 
sale dealers may l>c purchasers only of a single bale or a large number of bales, sent their 
orders for black tuill No. SO.jI, without referring either to the plaintiffs* name or the 
serpent device. And there can bo no doubt tbat'what they expected to get avhen fhev 
gavT? that order was the plaintiffs’ black twill bcc.anse there was no other black twill on 
the market, at that time, bearing No. 2051 except the plaintiffs’. Tt has K-en su-jcestcd 
that purchasers must have associated the plaintiffs’ name with the number. 'Tliaf in a 
sense is correct but it does not mean that a shopkeeper on the Frontier villnge when 
asking for a bale of black twill No. 205] was bound to have in his mind tb.e jvrsonality 
of the plaintiff company. All that he would require to have in his mind was that ho 
bought this particular land of cloth before with the plaintiffs’ mark on if, and lip wanted 
to have it BK.ain. If the purchaser has to be actually acquainted with thf^ jierson.ality 
of the manufacturer, it is clear that manufacturers in the ox]>ort trade would never have 
any chance of establishing their right to any particular trade-mark. It is obvious that 
tho purchaser of a particular kind of cloth, bearing a particular device maniifnetint-d 
in Manchester, if he happens to be on the other side of the glolje, will have no ide.a what- 
ever of the manufacturer except ns a person who has sent out the particular goods, which 
he wants to buy. 

There is no necessity for me to go through tho evidence taken on eommi«sion. at le-ngth, 
because tho general effect of it is clear, namelj', that these various dealers have .shown 
and have produced, in each case, pirticulnrs of orders from their constituents, fur this 
particular black twill by the No, 2051.- Nor i.s it nece.ss.ary ns is usually nrgued in this 
class of rases for tho plaintiffs to prove that the purchaser ha.s In-eu dceeiveil or will Is' 
deceived if he had lioth kinds of cloth placed before him. This would not, in any event, 
be the case when the actual pureha-e is made. It i.s puniriciit if the Court is .satistied that 
a purchaser when wanting to buy the plaintiffs' cloth may Ik? mi.slod into buying the 
defendnnt.s’. Now the defendants say that they protect thcm-selves by placing other 
marks totally different from the plaintiffs’ marks on their twill. That would only lx* 
effective if they lind proved that the purchasers know the plaintiff.s’ poods by some other 
portion of the device' than the number. That a practice e.vists among the Borab-sy milks 
of copying numbtrs apjiertaining to good-s of rival mill.s which have attained a certain 
popularity in tho market i.s clear from the circular, defemlanta have put in, which lia.s 
bet'n sent’ round by the Millowsicrs’ A.ssoeiation toit.« various memVrs. In that they 
refer to the objeetionable practice eurrenf among miffs of copying each other’s mimbers. 
And, however, much the defendant-, m.ay protest that their multi-coloured ticket dUtin- 
puishes tlieir goods from the plaintiff®, so that there can Ik* no pos.sihility of deception, 
the fact remains, as I i>ointed out in the argument that tho defendants without any reason 
whatever, for none has been caffe<f to show why the numljer was assigned to their hlael; 
twill, copied this juimlK-r which tlie pl.aintiffs h.ave Is-en u«ing since lOftl. If then' was 
no imi>ort.atiee atfach'-d to the niimlx-r then- w.as no jto-sible n-a.son why they shold have 
fixed uimti it, rather than on any of the other hundreds and thousands of numlK-n-, mi'* 
of which they might h.ave .attaehed to this I'.artieiikar hint! of twill. Tlie only rca-on, 
the Court can give, for their havintr fixed upon this particular ntimlKT, must K' that the 
j)urch.-.sci>' of thb kind of cloth attached eonsid'-rahle imjMjrtanre to the numU-r and 
bought the plaintiffs’ cloth by that number, and the defendants thought, if they ti’cd 
this p.\r{i‘;ul''.r number, th.ey rnight induce the purchayen' to buy their elolh, in-tead j.f 
the plaintiffs’. Their cloth is somewhat heavier and fomewh.at ehe.ajK-r than the pl.ainlit'.*’ 
cloth. Not content with copying the No. 2051. they have al-'O added the 10 wlfieh 
has nothing to do, in their ea‘i?. with colour. It ha.s lK?en sugge-ted, that it de.M-ril»‘< 
weight. Th-tt cannot lx-' th>- ease, iKsmtW" it ha-S Ix en proved that each pi'ce of the 
d-'fendAtits' cloth weigh- from 11 j to 12 lbs. Therefore it i.s quite el-.’.r that the defrn- 
dants thought there wa- .sf>me magic in the 10 as well as in the 2051 which induced the 
pureliass-rs to buy the plaintiffs’ cloth. Ajtafn, it may b- .said that if no imf>ortAne>- wan 
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nttachcd to tho number, the defendants irbon the plaintiffs gave them notice could easily 
have clmnged the number of this particular hind of twill rather than run the risk of 
litigation, in order to defend their alleged right to use it. ' 

1st Issue . — I find in tho nflirmntivo. 

2nd Issue . — I find that on tho ovidonco, tho plaintiffs have proved that before tho 
defendants put their cloth on tho market bearing this number, plaintiffs 
had established an exclusive right to use that number. 

3rd Issue . — 1 find that under ordinal^' circumstances, numbers are common to the 
trade, yet it is possible for one mnniifncturor to establish his exclusive 
right to use a particular number for certain goods. .That is merely a 
matter of evidence in each case. 

Ith Issue. — Unnecessary. 

•5/A Jssue.— If the plaintiffs ask for it there must bo an enquiry before tho Com- 
missioner about the damages suffered by tho plaintiffs on account of 
tho defendants' infringement on tho plaintiffs’ trade-mark. 

Plaintiffs must got their costs of tho action. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT BOMBAY 
Ik ArriiAL most its Okioikal Civil Juiusdiction 
Appeal No. 44 of 1915 
Suit No. 26 of 1914 

Tho Mndhnvji Dharamsoy Manufacturing Co., Ltd. , . Appellants ond 

Defendants ; 


versus 

The Central India Spinning, Wen%'ing and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. . .Respondents and 

Plaintiffs. 

Dated 18th January 1910. Coram SCOTT C. J. and HEATON J. 

Judgment 

As to the main facts there is no dispute. They are concisely stated in the first paragraph 
of the Judgment of the Lower Court as follows {read on p. 260). The learned Judge 
held that the No. 2051 was the dominant charactcristio of tho plaintiffs’ goods among 
purchasers in the Indian markets in which it had an extensive sale and that it was under 
this designation that the constituents of upcountiy middlemen were in the habit of 
ordering tho plaintiffs’ tirill of that description ; and, being of opinion that the defendant 
had copied the plaintiffs’ number in order to induce purchasers to buy tho defendants’ 
cloth which was rather heavier and cheaper than tho plaintiffs’ instead of tho plaintiffs’ 
cloth passed the decree for on injunction and damages which is now under appeal. 

The main contention of tho appellants is that tho learned Judge erred in assuming that 
tho purchasers ordering twill No. 2051 or 2051/10 expected to get the plaintiffs’ particular 
manufacture bearing that trade-mark and that on tho evidence tho plaintiffs had failed 
to prove that purchasers of black twill 2051 or 20.51/10 were made on account of special 
preference for tho plaintiffs’ particular cloth and that the number of combination of 
figures were merely a manufacturers’ number or quality to which the defendants had as 
much right as the plaintiffs. 

It will bo convenient to deal with the question of quality number first — The argument 
that numbers on goods are merely manufacturers’ quality numbers may be perfectly 
correct in a state of facts such as was proved to exist in Barlow vs. Govindram, 24 Cal. 
364, relied upon by tho appellants’ Counsel where the Court found that the same importers 
imported into India cloth of identically the same quality, kind and measurement under 
different numbers as well as different object designs. But that contention is inappro- 
priate where the cloth of a particular factory when of a particular kind invariably bears 
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sn dispatc boina r.n invar: -.V’." n-.dicjtirn of tcv c!.->:I; of tho p'r.inti”.-* r.'.an-!f.'.c:’.itc. It 
{?. hntrcvcr, contondol that tho plaintin? cannot r'atnj an cxciv#;ve rtL’lit to the nfrr o! 


5 E and I. App. 514, Lord Cairns said “ The nanic of the article if it has af-qwired a r.atr.v 
should not by any honest raanufaetttrer be put nnon Ms coeds if a p^•v^ou^ inanufact-arcr 
has by applyinc it to Ms coods aennirei the s-ole use of the nnnte. I tr.ran the use in this 
sense that Ms coods have acquired by that description a r.air.c in the ntarhet «,> that 
whenever that desicr.ation is used ho is nn-iersteod to be the maker avhtn {■'"op:-' kT:o<" 
svho the maker is at ail— or if people have been please! v. ith an article it voufd !•" nvi'c- 
nised at once by the designation of the article althouphthe cu'torr.ers may rot kr.ow the 
name of the manufacturer.” 

So also Lord Halsbnir in Birminctham Tincc.ar r. I'ov.'cli Tie’.' A. C. p. "IS said *‘1: 
may be tros- that the cvistonter r.ot knoiv or care vh.n tl.e Tc,r.n’'.f.a'.tv.tvr i* i-ut it i- 
a particular manufacture he deslr-'. He vauts york'hirc i'.elid'. to '••h.: 'h h'* he.- b" :i 
.a.?cu<!ton5ed and arhieb it is not detrl d has been mad-' by the plaintifl for a crcc.t r.uml-cr 
of years. This thin: aehjch i-' put into the hands of the intended t u-tomcr is no', York- 
shire It'-lish in that s-an-e. It'is not the oricin.al manttfacture. It i« not made by th.r 
pers-'-n 'cho invented it. I'ntb.-r th'— .• circttmstr.nccs it is r. fraud utncn the p.rs,':! avho 
parcha.'es to civc Mm the one thin: in p’.ate of the oth.cr. ” Ti.e ca-jd,. r.ce apf''*,'.:.' to 

to i*e convincin: that ti.e plain:;::-'* tvriil tl-ath had by or be for' It'd 1 itheyearinaihi.-h 
the dofer.-lant-' (.latm to l-,ave ir.tn-iuced the m.arVs corn j'l.ain'-d r f 1 acqnita'i in tijc X' rth. 
em India Mr.rkc-ls r. re- pu tat ion und'-r th'' desf^ction of i'"*."! ar.d uhen M.a-ch of 
and that p':rcha«‘.-rs de-iri':: that cloth ordered it rather by ti.os'- f':«rc‘ than by .any 
other desicnation and that the timjre-' had brc''tr.»' bv i:-c- :!/■ dominahl de-sim.ati'ir. 
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It ha= b>-nc-intendcdlhat ,as t:;“ plaintiffs .amid-'f-r.-iant' -m'Ix to ?h'-:rc>--.thd:-;!r..";-;vf 
trade K-.'rks m in-.r irtan'.- r 1 - .at:.a< !.'-d :** th - ti:u?f . but it i- a n,'tt'-: of c - nair.'in 
•"'r;'-:’.'. '■ thit tie-' c.ttonliin < f *'UV' r.- i* cf:*:; r-ot sttra t> d by ti.- s:: :-t t'r-.’U.ir.'-t.l 




Atsiii’i*'' nr -inr. A-:'<vi\Tii>:i i:; I'.'O'.i 


/.V ri'.'r.ifi- rj Tr.iir /fur/ t )?i lr,-Uix 

IVlituny I'.'n.t i u!i<’ < ji • j- .n<l< ;ii •• n.i-. rr< I'ivi 'l finn) tlu’ Inrnl (/(iviTiiincnt 
:i ■iTii'iii.' Ilit’ nj It.i'ii' iji lii'li.i, mill Mii* •'oiuniilU'i* wrro 

i'im!--- I in < • lln-ir vir'-' nil i!i<- • iiltjr !. 

j. MiiJi-u, I- . ,i!i! li"! 1 m, I.!*,. I . .i I' ii' i (t»iii tii>’ < Jiivr-nuiK ill of ]inlin 

I.» i I c S-'. T->;.Tt 1 cif M %t<-. ll' l-.ii' r'-- !• j b- noii lioiii'iiiit (ttiiii ()|f A'-' nr’intion 
!•{ •'’..Unix-;.' n! (V'tiiiiirii <■ i.} lli'- I’liit* ! Km, ■■loin. Tii'’ nl>i\i’ i iiiii|iri' i-il tlm jicrintl 
Irmit IViM In r.'i"'. 

Til'- • ■■rill’. I 111 ■'* linlii 1 1 'ly i< ■! Ih" hi' iiity ■■( I li<’ i .i' ■' fi". foIloM f : — 

111 Ili«‘ y ■• it J-T 7 •!.< Mi'-l'in 11' : ‘ : .!i'-ii .ii«l tin- l‘li:iliil‘' r of <'<>iiim<Tr<'. 1 !oinli,iy, 

"i.*.’. -i'-l t’.-ii !' •■.’'■liv'ii ■!..-i'.!il I' II, lui tli<- hm'i of llo' l!iipli>.|i .Sl.'itiilf.i of 

.nil Ji'Ti'iii ooin (■> ji.iii’l' {••r llo- t< ;*i-!r..t:''ii of 'J't.uli- Mur’.'- ill Iiulin, TIio 
to'\ ■ r-ir.-.i 111 o! li-.ili-i .•ii.'jlol l!.!’’ n • ‘Uiiiii' inl-ilinii nini a Hill fivili;; I'lTic-t to it wns 
iiiii’.i.li: r'l ill ill- Ir.i].' rial !.■ .■i''aii\«- <■••1;!:' il. 'I In- Hilt v.ia. oviiilii.TlIy vitliclrnivii. 
I'll ll.i- :■ iiniio-Mlalii 11 ■•{ •.!■'• H'-i:il'iy •■ 1 niul»r of (*<iiiiitii ii o mu! llio .^Iillll■ttI|r•rs' 
■ ■.•ill. -11 .-i'. !V<y v.'ii- i f i.],iii*iiii. afor iii-.l-K' ■■■i: i.n i.ilinii, lli.al li’:’i'. 1 .atioii vn."! 
1.1,1 ■>(••■ -.1 1 . ,-.iiil mi.-lil )••■ -il ;y j i.iH' ii.i 01,1 1 !.:■ til. Tito. i'|iiiii<iii iii'.>. riiilorM-il liy 
s’k- H.fii'al .-.111 ^lallr.•.' I'li-ii-ili- : - of I ‘•■ttioo t. ■• .n.il «.a' m ■■'■Jil*''! li,V lli<' lo.nlilii: 
I'l'Mil. ■ 1 :*il ‘ lali.'i.' Ill Ili'iia. ' 

‘I'br 1;. ii.ii.i •.! of li, io. if. l'"‘S ti!>..t'.>'l if.-ii il.iy i.ito itiiuliifiil ivlii-ihrr llif-ro 
v.-.-.' ai.N vilr-jii i.i lir '.i f.it ■ : b !• .• i .I■.•II. i-r l.i Uirr .-.iiy ini)"irl.alil ti-'lilti would 
H- ill! -.ii.r ! I’.' ’.1 , .‘if.'i. .’I'l* !'-.i -•it ili.'.i tin;*-, tb* y »■ I'f i;oi ili pi'' '-il to iimvo flirt lior 

I’l ll.r :• -illr I, 

I’l .t'li.r l',‘ '.'■ I'. ' iii'ity of Mal<-foi«.,:.ic..l 1.1 1! •• (oiM riiiiu lit of Imlia n iiiriiinrinl 
fi..iii !*.r A" • fill”! <1! I'i.-ii'it- !■ "i I’ •iittiv II ■' <1! till- I'liiti-"! KiiikiIoiii. ill "liirh llio 
M' liii.t.al.'l' iit.'i’ i I'.’il ■ 1 •!' 'll of '.l.-i'i*- If.arj. r< .•o'l.ilMii • itiiilaf to llial In 1 ‘llitrd 
Ko. • ! ifl i !'■ < it.": ’.■ 1 111 Hill.-!: li.-lia, li iS If.-.t li \i ill:; rofai'l to 111 '" ilifliPllllio.l 

pi'" ..I'ljliy I’.' I '■ .j.”' ' ily of ' ill'.-i 1!) If.r I l■.l..!| 1 !a- '■" > hotilil bo c'ci’lllilcd from 
eit.’i ^y^^'^'.l if I" •i'".-.!. :. 

In i.ply !•< .•■l-'K' I >.'v< .'j.iio ’ll <.f li.'ln ■i.N'l III Si'iti'’iiil>'’r lf'it .1 tlmt Iho 

fr.'l •.l.-ii si n-i* Ill’s ]!ni'i-'.l iioS 11 ii.'rt'i < iii.ii) iinr!,’. did iioi, in tlioir ojiinion, 
t;:-.l' i.a’Iy .a’l-l Ilf j.i'H:.:i; ■.•.•1 li.al lb" pt.a li. ally tiiiaiiltlloil'- oaiilr ■'ion of opinion 
■ ■•1 11 r •.•.*! of 1 / > .-il c ;,n < iji! 1' 111- ".’id ii.di so I’li.ainli' t ■ ■•! t'onilli' rri’ fliould In* iict'optfd 

r'.’.. iu-:a< r\: I'.".' •.!.•ll .a in of !ra*!f iiiarl.r |l•.•l Irritioii w.i'i Hot ro |iiiri-d in tlio 

ililr tf-l' of Ill'll’:, .'il.'l t!.' f'llf rl.iiidii I. Ill I '• inlii'diii ' il. 

.\noil,r: III' 111. It.. a 1 ff.ii.i il.i- i. iii.i.n of ilo- ('ii.uiil.' f of i''iiniii<ri-f of Iht’ L'nili’d 
Kiii.-d 'in ’'.".a f.u -.1 .ill!"- 1 by til'- ?• I .rv ■■! Si.it- in .Iiiiu’ loud to tin' (iovi'riiiiicnt of 
Ir.'li-i. 'j'li'. lall' I I j.ln- 1 ll.al !'.■• 'ill' -l-.iii l.ad nil ii’-' ia i d lln"r follf-l ronsiilomlion, 
.■111'! that ii' .1 Is a'.. 1 1..' 111. :!.'-y V ' r-- of ■■|•lll•.•!l, if'-p- nd"! ' ntiri-ly on n '-11:1111:0 of piililic 
iipiiii'iti in Iti'li-i. aii'i l':-il llo r. • !• .;-.iii l«i Iii-lii’V'- that r.ny mii-h rliiinno liiid takoil 

ji'at f- MI.'. '■ I.-i't s'lilii." on lli'- "il.ji-i T, 

-iiiiilar 111' nmli il fi-ni ill'- ' aiin • nit.'- >•.. ■■ iii"!'- ii.nln-.l Iinlia in Novoinlicr IPOS, 
.-lilt! Ill'- lilts ' .’■Mill' 11! of linlia d'--i!i.l 1.1 '.non ssln-lln-r tin- pri's-.iilint; viosv.t of the 
Mill'is'in III SKI'- in favoiii of .any all'':.ili"n of i-.xi'tiiii' i-oniiilion’-. 

‘I'll'- t-'oiiiniilt'-i-. lift' r II i-ai'-ftil foiiaiil' tat ion «>! tin’ wln'Ii- t|iii -lion, roplifd in Miiy 1000 , 
rialiii- tli.-it tlif ;"'!i' i-.il t-iin-''!i'ti-' of o]'init>n Iiatl not '-liaii-oil on tlio sniijoi'l. niul tlmt 
tlif,\' ssfii' ^till I’l'iiviiii-"! that tln-ro si.i-, no in-i-i— 'ily for tlio propiood Ii’oi'.Iiitiini. ns from 
•‘Xp'-ri'-in-o it had hia-n fotiin! that ih*’ oai-linf: law- wu'i Miflii-ioiitly coinproht-nsive to 
nll'ird ii'h-ijn.ato pnit*- 'linn t<i h-jiitimato ii-i-rs of iriiilo tiiitrhs. An Indian Ai-t b.ased 
on the Kiifilii-h iStatiit" sviiiild, in f.-iol, tlio I'oinmittoo onnaidorod, nfltird Ic.-.s protection 
than sv.as now- eiijoy-'I hy tin' law- r.« it .atood. 

Fiirthor, it sv.-oi luit h-lt tint Iho .-V'-iiiomtion'it opinion could in nny w-ny he chnngcd 
hy the pnipo'-al t'l osolinh- ontton nmrhs from the su"'.;o'ttod registnif ion. Such exclusion 
svouhl, il was felt, d<‘jiri\-o all jinidueers of cotton goods from the hoiieflts of nny Act of 
the natuie. 

In thocircumstani-ci thi' ('<iuiniilt''i' svero iiiinhlo to npprove of the suggested Icgislnf ion, 
nnd tliey trustisl that no chaii'ji' w’oiild he tiinde in the existing eonditions. 
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'I'm: l>)rr.nojt I'hwamu SrivviKo am* MAMTiwcTtritivo Co., Lto, 
Jxfir.i Jtf'nil, Ma:ajnn, Ihinhiti/, J'Jlh Knrctnhrr J92€, 


U. 1) I’lri’lT SONS A <Vt.. 

« 

IV'ir Sin-, 

I liavr fr- rivril n j'unj'l))''! (li'.iliii:' «itli lli>* rvi'li'iu’'* (;ivi'n I>y 111*' witncxs who 
n^Jx-ATriJ lirfdiip the Tnrifl Mh.thI. 

lOJriTim: t*> jiit.uM'.TjOi 4 Oi"' Int!*r jHitiioti ci( tthh’li n'litlr-. In your mill, it nppp.ni'K (o 
)n>' tliat tl;i‘ rvulrni «' mo't linvr Ix'fli j'iv'ii hiiouini! full "rll that Ihi’ 'rnrilT Uonrcl nro 
imt fully <tti»\rr-ajii villi «|rioil' Ilf n ll■»•^lni•^'*l rlinrartiT. Mail thin witnfhs Inhrn the 
Itoiihlf to t iimi- t.i till' mill lonK-i tl.iiii fm-l*. vr vmihl liavi- riven him all the information 
rennifeil. ii i', vr nil’ ini'linul to lii’lirve that he jiieferreil to reroril (itateinentu which 
Miileil hi' jitirjMT. 

.\» ri‘e.irv!i> the mu-ition railed ri-.;.mlinK Inntli, it i*- a eninmnn jiraetire Imth in India 
•anil in I'nt'lund fur a vr.axi r to .MriAiiee for n d.avV li.ave viih (.onte one who can fill the 
ji'>»i!iiin fot iiirh I'liiod and it i' piinrally ai;>"'i^ njion llieamonnt for the ilay to he 
^•nid .a' i! 'aat* tin- iToiil'le of tf i l.onim; ill*" jntil’ vovrit. should weavcr.H ahsent 
thrt’in'lvf ' for nloii;:i t j*' iiod, tin ii the votl. of mh h Mih -tiliite in entered into a mnatcr 
i-rji.ar.ite fjoni the ordinary mill t< I and >•• juid tlieiefrom. Siirh amount in not under 
the- e » it< inv't.atii < •■ini Inileil in the v nr*'' of lh”liXnl vi'.aver. 

Till’ fori’jMiin* nrr.aneement’ are a* dfotial hy tli'* weaver- ihemselven and they 
njijiro e of It mil*! heartily, llov vittie**. i omi "• to niahe a (.'tievanre of it reema 
i-lratiye ! 

Hehtv thii jeit.aftajih 1 lind ('•'« j>if"ti>' iiatnea yuen. aho inlumiia l•howinc payment.s 
of ammiiit-- p-iid in .liin<’. .Inly. .\if.'ttit ntid .‘I'ejiteinher. .\f:aiii I would remind you 
Ih.at vitiie" ha- •nji|ih'il tii’iiK- vliieh. if tint eorreilly exjilaiued, an* apt to minlead. 
Iti ,\u}niit the mill did iiot votl, fully ntid the re-.ull’’ in Sepiemher were afTeelwl from 
nlino't f itiiilat I Me i •• tint a' a rnl in vafi •• bn lej'atdn ralea hut aimply oviti); toeondilions 
mit vhiili "e had no i I'litfol, 

Tlie iletlii on pafe 7---llnd ilatemeiit. 

Till' item V. as niisveiial hy me in the 7'ie.f * «/ /ii'fl'i Mtli SejitemlH-r 11120, page IV 
'euttiiif.’ ein hi-i'il). 

In this paragraph aho ve nti- not nvate of Mieh reductions. 

Tape fl, vil. Item No. -1. 

looms have lieeji rihaiidoned livin'.; to the ape and umuiitability. 

Ill their reinnTl.s in thi” eoiiin elion I vmihl nilil that we haven large numher of a recent 
date and the n-'t Mimeuhat older yielding a produelion eijunl to the new ones. 

Youtn faithfully, 

(Signed) ,7. P. THORNIJER. 


The Timf.f of Ivilia, ,SV/,leiaf<rr l-llh, 1U2G 
EMrciioii KnwAitii Mii.i. WAoits 

Mr. .Tohn P. Tliornher, Malinger, Emjicror Edward Mill. Ronibny, sends ns the follow- 
ing : — My attention has been dm wn to -a statement which appeared in your issue of 
Raturdny last hy one of tlie wilnesse.s who gave eviilenec before the TnrilT Board on behalf 
of the l.al)our Union. He referred to tho Emperor Edward ^lill, Alazagaon, having 
retliteed the rates of its worher.s. \Ve regret very much that, onr friend should have been 
made die victim of bazaar go.ssip and also regret tliiit he slioiild have made statements 
before the Roard which he did not take tho trouble to verify, ns tho management is 
unaware of such rediiotions ns slated. 




workiim on iiincowork in llio cnrd fraiju« nn«l wonvinp liopnTlnM'ula nl rtiffon-nt 
Used for diiTert'nl. ports nnd it is not iMissiWo for ovorj- worki'i- to work on ono ii.ylicnmr 
sort nil tho vonr roniul ns w Imvo to km-p on cknnpinr sorts to inrot, llio ictpiirfiin-nt*; 
of tko mnrkpl. Consequently enrninfns nrt* Iwuinil to vnry nreordinf; to tin* kind nnd 
quantity of work they pot. Attneked heielo is sent nn ninejuled st.ntetnent from wliiek 
it will bo soon that exeejit in t lie case of ojK rntive No. ‘J tlieentninp jht dny in tlio inontli 
of August in tko case of enek operative is nearly equal to lUid in some enies more tlmn 
flint in June. In tke c.-ise of No. ‘J it nppears from eiKpiiry tlint bis lower wnpes tlnring 
Augustin eoiuparison with tluwe of Jun<* and July wen* dm* to his not linvini; given tke 
list of work done by liiiii in tke ki'-t week of August to Ike clerk in lime. Tlic work wbieb 
remained to lie ent’en'il in .liigu'.t was added lo ikat done by liini in .‘*’eptember. 

2. Mills rrhirh lair ri tlvral Ihc miminrnj troThrsilurni^ lU'2n, Unul 1 1' in //.e ^Iniicj'i/rr 
.A. — U'ho information given by Ike Textile Labour V'nion is not eorieet. 'I'lii* iiuml«‘r 
of doffer boys was ne\vr n'diux'd by one knndn'd. In fact by retliieing tke nunilMT to 
suck an extent our work would eoiisiderably sutTer. Iteferriiig to tke muster rolls from 
January 1925 to Odober 19215 we find t be dilleieiu'e lietweeti tke InVkesl nnd lowest 
number prt'sent during tkesc montks to In* -t”. In tki« eonneetion it must In* made clear 
that tiiere can lie no tixity in tke niimlK'r of doffer boyi. ns we Imve lo keep on ekariging 
count.s to meet tke reipiireuients of tke market. Time tkere was w bi-n our f nle.able yarns 
ranged between lls nnd 12s. Diirinp tke ciim'iil year to meet tke nllereil riieunistanees, 
wo liavo to keep about 150 per cent, of oiirspindtes for •:nk‘:ib!i‘ yarns on eoiinls ranging 
between JOs nnd tl0.s. In Ike ease of cloth loo wi* have to go in for eomji.iralively lighter 
sorf.s tlioupli not to the saiiu. extent ns in saleable yarns. Tin* lighter the eoiiiit Ike 
fewer tke iiiinilier of doffs to l*e taki*n out and fewer Ike number of doffer bars reqnin’d. 
About tko month of I'eliruary last the numl>er at work was found t»i e.xeeed Ike iiuiiiIht 
actually reqiiin'd and tke Pjiiiiniiig master was tlieri'fon* told not to engage any iiew' boys 
to take the place of Ikose who may leave us until tke actual leipiired numls-r was reaelied. 
Wo have been told bptk by tke Covernmeiit and labour leaileis to jiiil our kou' <'s in onk-r, 
lien* is a genuine attemjit in tke right din-etion wbieli the labour leacli is now s<eni lo 
resent. 

:i. Mills gii'inij spoihd cloth lo Ihr trorl.crs. Ittail T la lh> .lamj iirr .-I.— IVii do not 
givo Spoiled cloth to Ike weavers all of a siublen. If in ejiite of previous warnings and 
small fine.s tiioy keep on spoiling elotk we have to band over the umilixl elolli to fbem 
and recover tko cost tketeof from their wages. This jiiniiskment i** ptvfi*nib!i* lo midden 
discharge as in tko latter ease they n'lnain out of work fora numlrnrof days— sometimiH 
fora number of monlk«— wlieivas in the formerease by selling tke cloth in small lengths 
they lose very littlo. At times we an* told they nmke’a slight iirolil that way. \Ve do 
not dismiss weavers for faulty cloth unlc.ss we Jind them incorrigible. 

*1. Mills vsing old mochinerg. Head VII in Ihr .■Itnimirr A.— Tkere is a kilke in the 
mcckanic shop made in 1802 but i.s quite in good condition nnd mon* tlinn linlf of tin* 
machines in that department were ordered out riming Ike ki-t twenivfive vears. No 
mackinery in tke ring department is dated 1882. About one-fourtb of tke e.visting mn- 
chiiiery is dated 1888 and the n*inaining maebine.-. were obtained from time lo t iiiie lH*rween 
the years 1892 nnd 192-t. .Ml maekincs in tke blow room nn* not dated 1891 and 1899. 
Thoro nro some mnekines wliicli weni obfniiicd suleequently. Out of a total nunilmr 
of 15‘12 looms in the weaving shed Lll looms wen* obtained imtween the years 1889 nnd 
1890. The majority of tko looms were obtained between 1900 anti lOi.'l. Age alone 
ought not to be tho criterion of tko condition of mnekines. 'rhe original makers and tko 
care bestowed on tko machines subsequently have lo be taken into eonsidoratioij n.s 
well. Jlost of tho above machinc.s in our mills are of first class makers nnd are kept in 
porfeot working order by spending a lot of money on repairs. 

(Signed) IvAVASJI MANOCKJT. 
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SwADEsm Mills No. 2 
Bombay, 15th November 1926 
Memo, 

Be tho information regarding the StradesM Mills No. 2 supplied by the Textile 
Labour Union to the Tariff Board. ' 

1. A’comparative statement showing a fall in the wages of the cotton textile worJxrs in 
Bombay in 1926. Head II in the Annexure A. — The remarks made in tho case of Swadeshi 
Mills No. 1 apply to this mill also. Tho figures given in tho tabulated statement arc 
not correct and are misleading. The earnings given are of weavers who work on 
piecework and whoso earnings consequently vary from time to time according to the 
kind and quantity of work they get. No alteration is made in tho fixed rates. An 
amended statement is attached to this from, which it will bo seen that whereas tho average 
earning per day of some weavers in August is somewhat less, that of others is more than 
tho earnings duruig tho previous months. Such variations as stated above are bound 
to occur unless tho same sort is worked throughout tho year and weather conditions 
remain tho same. 

2. Mills which have reduced the rates of wages in 1926. Head III in the Annexure A , — 
Tho information given is not correct. No changes have been made in the prevalent rates. 
It must bo noted that unlike most of the mills in Bombay, rates in this mill are fixed per 
pioco or pair and not per lb. Such being the case although cloth may bo turned out from 
tho same counts rates have to vary according to tho dimensions, t.c., length and breadth. 
They seem to have made a jumble in various ways; for instance in (a) dhotio coloured 10 
yards, thej* have put dorni tho old rate at Re. 0-2-9 and tho now rate at 2 annas G 
pics, whereas both arc old rates but the former is for fancy bordered dhotics where more 
sldll is required than the ordinary uakhi and tape bordered dhotics tho rate for which is 
Re. 0-2-6. As regards (6) dhoti plain 10 yards we do not know where they have got this 
information from as no such sort is turned out at the mills. With regard to (c) wo do 
not turn out 40' fancy bordered dhotics from 40s counts. We have 39' X 7 yards dhotics 
and 36' x 6 yards dhotics ; the rate for tho former is Re.0-1-9 and for tho latter Re. 0-1-8. 
These are old rates but tho Textile Labour Union seem to have converted tho former 
mto tho old rate and tho latter into tho now rate. As regards (d) dhotics 27s counts 
with 26' X 10 yards we have no such sort working. Wo have 44' X 10 yards and 42' X 10 
yards dhotics tho rates for which are Re. 0-2-6 and Re. 0-2-6 respectively which tho 
Textile Labour Union have misconstrued into old and now rates. Wo have no dhotics 
working of tho dimensions given in second (d). (c) Muslins 40 j’nrds, width 64', wo do 
not know what sort they refer to. Wo have mulls 64' x 194 yards from 40s and 60s 
warp for which 7 annas and 8 annas aro allowed per piece respectively. 

3. ilfiWs giving spoiled cloth to the workers. Head V in Annexure A. — Tho remarks 
made in the caso of Svadeshi No. 1 apply equally to this mill. 

4 Mills using old machinery. Head VII in Annexure A. — This mill camo into our 
possession in Slay 1926 and there aro some old machines which cannot bo said to bo in 
good condition. It is for this along with other reasons that wo havo decided to close tho 
mills in tho course of tho next year or so after removing all tho serviceable machinery to 
Swadeshi No. 1 at 'Kurla. 


(Signed) IvAVASJI MANOCKJI, 
Manager. 
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The Madhowji DnABAMSt Manufaotobino Co., liTo. 
Bombay, lG(Ji November 192G. 


The MILLOWNURS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bomliay. 


Dear Sir, 

Referring to your letter dated the 12fh instant, wo beg to return herewith the 
prnited evidence of the Bombay Textile Labour Union with a cop3’ of our Manager s 
obseiwations thereon and a list of wages paid to mne jobbers referred on page G of the 
evidence. 

, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 

Agents. 


Tun Mauhowji Diiakamsi MASurACTtmiNa Co., Drn. 
l,5lb November I92G. 


The agents, 

M. D. MUls. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the oopj' of letter No. 1809/121 of 1926 received from the Secretary, 
Millowners’ Association, dated the 8th instant, regarding the oral evidence submitted by 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union, we beg to report ns under: — 

Be comparative statement showing the fall in wages wo beg to point out that the 
statement given by the Bombay Textile Labour Union is not correct. Wo therefore beg 
to submit herewith a fresh statement showing tho aetual wages drawn by the weavers 
and lino jobbers. 

Be reduction of wages of lino jobbers in the weax-ing dej>artment : — ^Theso ought to 
have been reduced from tho time Jacquard fancy ebadders commenced working as these 
give much bigger wages than any other sort. But siheo all jobbers had not got the 
Jacquard, tho management put it off till all jobbers had uniform numbers of Jacquard 
and 40 shaft Dobby on the looms for working fancy ebadders. We had equal number of 
Jacquards in the department of all jobbers in the month of June, and in July we put up 
a notice intimating about the reduction and from August a reduction of 4 per cent, was 
made with a promise that if we decrease the looms on fane}' chadder and if the line jobbers’ 
wages were Icsa than the standard fixed they will bo given extra and accordingly they 
have been given extra for tho months of September and October 1920. 

Be the reduction of workers in 1926 ; — A few men were reduced in the mechanic 
shop as they had no work on accotmt of tho fact that erection and repair works were 
stopped. 

In the spuming department about 100 more men are engaged than are required by the 
department on account of irregular attendance and these extra men take the place of 
re^ar workers who remain absent. These men arc not entitled to have anything extra 
for the work done by them because they are spare hands and regularly paid by the com- 
pany for the similar work. 

In case tho number of absentees exceeds 90 we do keep double budli for which they 
are paid nine annas per day. 

We do not collect anything from the employees for medicine or charity, etc. 

' Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. A. TATA, 

Manager. 
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» Akkexche D 

I have tbo honour to state that my Commitlco have carefully considered the question 
as to where Trade Commissioners might advantageoasly bo stationed for the purpose 
of developing the export trade in Indian eotton yarns and* piecegoods and they recoWiend 
the appointment of Trade Commissioneia for the markets mentioned below ' 

(1) For the development of the trade t ith Asiatic Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egj'ptian Sudan a Trade Commissioner with headquarters at 
Alexandra ; 

(2) For the development of the tradj with Western Arabia, Eretrea, Freneh Somali- 
land, British Somaliland, Italian Somaliland, Abyssinia and Aden and Dependencies ■ 
a Trade Commissioner with headquarters at Aden ; 

(3 ) . For the development of the trade with Iraq (Mesopotamia), Muscat Territory, 
Trucial Oman and Native States in Eastern Arabia and Persia a Trade Commissioner 
mth headquarters at Basra ; 

(4) ]‘'or the development of the trade ■with Konya, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory, 
Zanzibar, Pemba and Portuguese East Africa a Trade Comm^sioncr with headquarters 
at Mombasa; 

(6) Forthndevclopmontof the trade with the Union of South Africa a Trade Commis-’ 
sioner with headquarters at Durban ; and 

(iS) For the development of the trade with Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes 
Pi^iipino Islands, Siam and Straits Settlements a Trade Commissioner with head- 
quarters at Singapore. - 

The first task of these Trade Comnussioners should, in the opinion of my Committee, 
bo devoted to making a general Burvey as to the e.vact needs of the individual cormtrios 
placed under their jurisdietion, and the possibilitj' of India’s mills siippljdng a greater 
portion of their requirements. The reports should also include precise information in 
regard to the customs duties imposed, dock charges, shipping facilities and full informa 
tion in regard to the facilities availnhlo for. merchanting. 
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Ax.vnxrr.i: K . > 

J.rlUrjlwm ll.f Sci'rrUtri/, MiUnimfrx' AKfocinlioii, A’o. lSSO-121 

ihtnl ,lril Xorcmhcr 1021} 

1 nm (lircrtt'il to asl: you to rail tlir altrntiriii of llir Tariff Jlaarrl to the fact (hat tho 
A' I'l'iatinn was not. (A'amined hy tin* Itoanl ns to llic nicaiiiiiu of Sir Victor Sassoon’s 
tl'\t»!u>‘nt lirfon' the Curmu’y (?<'innii<-<ion rrpanliiif; (he coinjmrativc clloct of tho 
r‘'iui- >-i<in of tho Kxoiso Puty and tho ri*-o in thoexohanpo valiu- of the nipoo from le. 4rf. 
^oldtop. Of. ooM. 'nio ntlaoliod statoniont shiois tho ligiiros iijinn whicli Sir Victor 
S I .Minn li.T odtlioslntomosit nimloinhis ovidotirojtohirc thcOiirtem y (Vuumisoionand tho 
d^s olv.iiitaio sofTi’n'd hy tho toxiilo indu'-tty with cotton at Its. 2!K) jior candy. TJic 
di’ adv.anI.“;;o to. day iv ovon groalot owing to tho fact that cotton is at an even lower price 
than th.at <|tiot''d in the rah'uintion. My (.'oiiimittco trust that tho c.xplanntion afforded 
in the onrlnsiirv will ho iirintcd in tho lorord of ovidcnro. 

T .am aho ri'nui’'-li d to jmint out that tho As'ooiation was not examined with regard 
to the r<''-iimmi':;d.ation of the majority of tho Oiirroney C'ommifsion to fi.x tho exchange 
r.iii.i at |.<. (if, : I aih. thon-fon-. to take this opportunity of roitorating (ho Association’s 
eonvirtion that tlo* propo-i-d r.itio i« o.alrul.atod to do infinite harm to the industry as 
pointed out in the ori;.’inal rojirf'-oiilation of (ho A'-"-orintion to tho Tarilf Hoard and the 
'.;itten l•\il^'n(•o (I'niion'd to the ('‘iirn'iu-y ('"oinmi'-sion. 

I'orthoiiifornntionoftho l!o.\td 1 .al'-o-.iihniit Iotov. ithaeojiy ofarccciit ropre.sontation 
to the t iovi'inmont of India on the 'uhjiot of the io.oh.ani;** ratio. 


.l/'i>- iti'ds o/r I'/ 11 -. .‘fiii.'Uifl .'httHi.'t {0 lilt. 40 i/iitil.t) 20< mirp ujid 

f!, I itii '••>"1)'. 
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•On Cost includes the following items of cxiicnditurc ; — 

Salaric.s of Head Ofiice Staff ; Interest charges ; Itent, Ratc.s and Taxe.s ; 
Printing ; Tciciihonu.s ; Motor Car expenses ; Travelling expenses ; 
General charge.s ; Law charges ; Provident Fund charges ; Petty Cash, and 
Postal charges and Muecadamage. 
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LcUer from the Sccrclary, MiUowncra' Aaaocialion, Bombay, to the. Secrdary to tha 
Government of India, Finance Diparlmerd, Simla, No. 1715-141, 
dated 12lh October 1925. 

a 

I am dirootod to address you on the subject of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency. The recommendations of the Commission to fix the exchange 
value of the rupee at 1«. Od. gold is what chiefly concerns my Committee at this 
juncture and it is in regard to this point only that they wish to devote their attention 
in this letter. 

2. In my Committee’s opinion the fixation of the exchange value of the rupee at la. 6d. 
in preference to ls.4d. will continue to militate severely against the future progress of'thu 
Indian cotton textile industry in both the home and export trade, for the reasons set 
forth in the Association’s written and oral evidence before the Currency Commission 
and the Tariff Board now conducting its enquiry into the industiy’s application 
for protection. 

3. It is not intended to re-traverse the whole of the arguments already put forward 
by the Association before the two aforementioned bodies ns these arc already available to 
you,. but my Committee hold that the raising of the exchange value of the rupee to Is. 6d. 
gold and its maintenance at that figure is largely responsible for the present depression in 
the cotton textile industry of Bombay and the industries of the country generally, and 
they further believe that the development of the indigenous industries of the country 
has suffered a very severe set-back owing to the fixation of the value of the rupee at la. 6(7. 
gold in preference to la. 4d. gold. 

For your ready refcroncc I quote boloAV the following parajEmaph from the Association’s 
written evidence before the Tariff Board which epitomises their views in regard to the 
effect of the la. 0(7. ratio on the cotton industry : — 

“ It is the considered opinion of the Association that if the sterling exchange were 
brought down to la. 4d. gold and Japanese mills were made to work one shift 
not employing women and children at night, then the industry could stand on 
its own logs and would not require protection. It is a curious phenomenon 
that all the important industries of this country', viz., sugar, cement, iron and 
steel and leather, suffer much from the exchange policy of the Government of 
India and have asked for protection. In the opinion of the Association while 
the Govonunont of India might bo able to save three crorcs of rupees by keeping , 
the exchange at la. 6(7., they are losing far more by having the industries of the 
country in a crippled state and not being able to pay income tax and super tax, 
and as long as artificial management of exchange is continued by the Govern- 
ment of India the industries of the country will have to be protected to get 
over the difficulties.” 

4. My Committee further maintain that the severe blow that will be dealt to the 
indigenous industry of the country by fixing the exchange ratio at la. 6(7. instead of la. 4<7. 
will moan considerably diminished revenues for the Government of India under the 
head of income tax, and will in a variety of other ways more than counterbalance the 
saving in “ homo charges ” which Avill be effected by the la. 6d. ratio. 

5. The most objectionable feature of the fixation of the exchange ratio at la. 6(7. 
instead of la.4(7., however, lies not in the detrimental effect it Tvill have on Indian industrial 
development and future progress which would affect only a small proportion of the 
population, but in the effect which it will have on the agricultural classes who form the 
bulk of the population. In the opinion of my Committee the Government of India has not 
fully realised that the burden of the rise in value of the rupee falls almost entirely on the 
cultivators of the' soil who are amongst the poorest of the poor, and who consume 
practically none of the goods imported into the country which might legitimately be 
expected to fall in price8..'with a Is. 6(7. rupee. These people are and have been for 
generations past debtors, and ivill thus be penalised not only in regard to interest, but on 
capital also to the extent of 12^ per cent, in addition to the loss they will incur by reason 
of the lower rupee price realisable lor the produce raised on their lands. 

This double blow to the income of the Indian agriculturist will olmously restrict 
his purchasing capacity with consequently unfavourable effects on the industry and 
trade of the country. 

That the process referred to in the previous paragraph has already begun to operate, 
in the opinion of my Committee, is proved by the fact that in spite of five completed, and 
the prospect of a sixth good monsoon, there has been a substantial decrease in the per 
head consumption of commodities. 

6. My Committee trust that the Government of India, when deliberating the action 
to be taken in regard to the recommendation of the Currency Commission to fix the 
exchange ratio at Is. 6(7. gold, -will give due weight to their obligations to the todian 
agricultural classes and Indian industries, and adopt the ratio recommended in the 
minute of dissent to the Royal Commission’s Report. 
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AKxr.xwiin r 

t njn ilircrfexl to invito your nttontion to tlin unclor-qiiotcd pnrnprapli in on nrliole 
wlilrli njiprnrrd in tlio *' Titnrs Trade nnd Knj;inocriiip Sniiploinrnt ” dated lltli 
Sopteinl'or 102(1 urpinp the noo<l for rovi«ion of tlin proeeduro in connection with 
^ nppliration for protoetion nnder the Safo-pnnrdinp of Indnslrics Act : — 

" A pcni'al of the reports of the (Vnninittocs »vjll tend to show the ini possibility of 
applicants obtaining docnnicntary ovideneo to prove that imported poods arc being 
fcild or otTened for sale in the I'nited Kinpdnni at prices below those at which similar 
poods ran be profitably inanufactnml in the United Kinpdoin. Maniifactnrers hnow 
perfectly well that such i" the rn* e, but they are not the netnal buyers of the products, 
nnd the committees n'qnire dornmentnry proof which ran only beafTorded by imjiortcrs 
«hn may be the aclnnl opjionent* before the Committee, 

.\nothcr serious complication has arisen. It had previously been thonpht to be 
- fairly obvlons that the ba*-is of romparison on this point was the price which tho 
importer paid to the forcipn competitor nnd the sellinp price of tho h'nglish Manu- 
facturer. In a ri'ccnt rase, however, the majority of the memhers of the Committco 
njipc.ir to have held the view that the ba«isof comparison .shinild be between the price 
at which the im]virler sells and (he price at which the home manufacturer sells. 
It is natnr.il to i njipose (hat however low the price at which the importer buys, ho can, 
a« a shilfnl salesman, increase his profit by euttinp even slightly vnder the price of the 
llritish Mnnnfacturvr. ” 

In tlic eonne of th" ociat ion's oral evidence, yon liad stated that tho Association 
had not adiitii-ed snfliricnt evidence ns rcpartls prices of .lapanese poods, but the nhovc- 
ijnoteil parapr.aph very clearly indicaten tfio <liflienltics of manufacturers in obtaining 
«tat.a ns to price.s of forr-ipn imports wiiich compete with the production of indipcnoiis 
indnstrie*. My CVnnmittee commend the nlKive-qiiotcsl paragraph to you nnd your 
Hoard's very careful consideration, ninl they trust due cognisance will be taken by your 
Hoard of the ilifiiculties evpcrienoal by (hem in obtaining e.\haustive information ns 
reganis jiriccs of .Injiancic gooilN 


MO Y 420— 2Ca 
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Axsextjre G 

Copy of a hUcr from ihc Eomhaij ^[Ulotrners Atsociation rcjardinff "Toht" land. 

I have the hoaour to draw ycur attention to the very severe hardship which is likclv 
to be entailed on certain mills which are situated on what arc known as “Toka " lands. 
These lands were assessed in 1879 for a period of fifty years, and the lands become liable 
to reassessment in 1929. Judging from the compensation which Government claimed * 
and succeeded in obtainin': for suth of the Tcka lands as were acquired by the Konihav 
Improvement Trust, it would appear that the Toka tenants of Government would have to 
pay 1,109 per cent, to 3,000 per cent, more as assessment, according to the valuation of 
the lands, than they arc paying at present. The present assessment is 1 pie per square 
yard while it appeals that the revised assessment which will take effect from 1929 will 
bo calculated at 5 per cent, on 4/5 of the present value of the land. The enclosed slate* 
ment shows what the revised assessment will mean to the mills mentioned therein. 

The .Association has taken up this matter with the Government of Bombay and has 
inquired of them on what basis they propose to reassess Toka lands in 1929. No reply 
has been received from the Government of Bombay ns to their intentions, but from the 
enclosed copy of a letter received from Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., it appears that 
Government intend to reassess these lands on tho basis indicated above. This would 
mean a very severe hardship to tho mills concerned, and I am directed to rcque.st your 
Board to bring this matter to tho notice of Government, and recommend Government to 
reassess these lands on a more equitable basis. 

(Copy) 

E. 11. S.ASSOON & Co., Ltd. 

Botttbay, Itilh December 192G. 

Ret: No. S1S/2C841 

Tjir, Sn^nuTJvny. Minr.owiinns' Assocutios, , 

Bombay. 

Dear t^ir, 

Toka Tenure 

In continuation of our corrosp-mdonca on tho above subject, we append below copy 
of a letter received by our arohicccts with referoacs to their application of tho Ist April 
last, to tho Collector of Bombay, asking the terms on which Toka land might bo 
converted into a free-holding : — 

" Deconversion of Tenure Toka Land into frec-hold . — Your application, Ist April 
192C, I have the honour to inform you that tho Toka land cannot bo converted into 
free-bold. If your clients, however, wish to h.avo tho land oonverted into lease-hold or 
newly assessed tenure, tho conversion will be made on payment of rent at 5 per cent, on 
Rs. 40 per square yard with an allowance for tho remainder of tho term of the lease 
would be 99 years renewable at revised rents. 

“2. This offer is subject to the sanction of Government and open for accoptanco for 
one month only from tho date hereof. 

“3. Please lot mo know if you wish to consider a definite offer on these terms. If 
so, I will slate the full conditions.” 

From thin reply you vs ill sec that the contention sol forth in our previous letter that 
Government would, when tho present tenure expires, increase tho value of tho land 
ta Rs. 40 per square yard and on this would charge a rental of 5 per cent, is correct, and 
we will thank you to make a very strong protest on behalf of ourselves and such other 
millowncrs as may be affected against this extortionate increase in asses.smcnt. Kindly 
keep us closely in touch with all developments in this connection. 

Yours faithfully, 

For and on behalf of 
E. D. S.vRPOo;; &. Co., Ltd,, 

Agents, 


(Ri"ned) 


Sub.Mmiaccr, 
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Name of mill 


! Aron of 
I Tooa 
j land 


and otliors. 

Tlio K. D. Sassoon United 
tiills Oonipany, riiniitod. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Tho Moon Mills, Limitod 


Tbo Wostorn India Sjiinninc 
and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dimitod. 

Tho Kasturchand Itlills 


Total ... 


Sq. yds. 


Tho Swan Mills, Limit ... ] 

650 

Do. 

do. 

6,60S-6 

Do. 

do. ... 1 

j 442 

The Jam 

Slonnfaoturing 

1 

8.736-76 

Company, 

Limited. 


Tho Jacob 

Dllias Sassoon 

4,009'71 


Tho Now 
Limited. 

Chinn. 

Mills, 

765 

Do. 

do. 

... 

21,878 

Do. 

do. 

... 

132 

Do. 

do. ^ 

... 

1,476 

Do. 

do. 

... 

1,695 

Do, 

do. 

... 

6,000 

Tho Jubilee Afanufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

818 

Do. 

do. 

... 

210 

Tho Bombay Cotton 
faoturiug Company. 

1 

3,058 

1 


5,830 

1,7S7'75 

21,397 

3,479 

1,760-Gl 


18,742; 


814 


Present 
Toca assess- 
ment at 
1 pio per 
square yard 


Its. a. p. 

8 C 3 

33 14 4 

2 4 10 
4.5 8 3 
20 14 2 
30 6 10 

0 0 10 
111 7 1 
18 1 4 

9 3 2 

3 14 11 
118 IS 2 

010 2 
7 10 11 

1813 8 
26 0 8 

4 4 2 
14 0 

10 11 6 

100 0 6 

* 

16 7 


672 13 9 


Present yaluo 
of land 
(approximate) 


Assessment 
at 6 per cent, 
of 4/6ths 
approved 
valuo 


Us. I Bs. a. p, 
390 0 0 


[•16 per sq-j 
uarcyard. 


40 

40 


30 ■{ 


16 


15 


} “{ 


30 

30 

20 


3,940 0 0 
265 0 0 
13,976 0 0 
9,416 0 0 
6,995 0 0 
2,080 0 0 
25,675 0 0 
4,165 0 0 
1,060 0 0 
465 0 0 
18,126 0 0 
00 0 0 
885 0 0 
1,016 0 0 
3.000 O'O 
490 0 0 
140 0 0 
2,470 0 0 
22,490 0 0 

650 U 0 


1,12,770 0 0 


Bemarhs 


Average increase for all tho above mills— 2,120 per cent. 
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Wilness No. 2 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNER’S ASSOCIATION 
Wrillen Stalemtnt, dated (he 26th August 1026 
Gekeral Obsekvations 

It is .well-known that next to Bombay Ahmedabad is the most important centre of the 
cotton textile industiy and owing to its geographical sitnation it exercises considerable 
influence on the mills situated in Gujarat most of which are members of this Araociation. 
The number of spindles in Ahmedabad is 1,376,000 and looms 30,000 as at the 31st August 
1Q25. Some of the natural advantages which he expected to obtain in this place induced 
one of its leading merohants R. B. Banohhodlal Ohhotalal, C.I.E., to start the first mill in 
Ahmedabad in the year 1859. The growth and expansion of the industry .since then has 
proved the city’s adaptability to become one of the greatest textile centres in India. 
It is in the midst of the cotton growing districts of Gujarat and Katliiawar. Good and 
adeqiiate water-supply can bo had cither from wells or rivers through municipal pipes. 
There is an adequate supply of labour also. The finished products of the millg can be 
conveniently distributed in Gujarat, Kathiawar, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
Central Provinces. The drawbacks from which Ahmedabad suffers are the distance of 
coal mines from Ahmedabad and heavy freight charges for the transport of finished 
products plus freight charges for stores and coal in the interior. It may further be 
pointed out that the spinners and weavers required for' the industry arc mostly drawn from 
a class of people whose forefathers carried on handspinning and weaving before machinery 
came into use. / 

India was pre-eminent in this industiy so much so that we used to have a large export 
trade in the cotton fabric] specialising in finer materials which were renowned aU over 
Europe. In support of this fact the following passage from “ Cotton Industry in India 
and Japanese Com^ietition ”, may appropriately be quoted : — 

“ Time was when, as one of the European travellers of the early seventeenth 
centuiy observed, ‘ there was not a man, woman or child from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the easternmost islands of Japan who was not clad from head to foot in the 
products of the Indian looms.’ India had for thousands of years a complete mono- 
poly of the world’s markets of cotton manufactures, thanks to her skill from days 
immemorial in the spinning of yam and weaving of the richest and lightest and most 
fanciful fabrics. To-day that position is a dream of the past, the vanished past 
which the children of India remember only to their shame and humiliation. For 
to-day, the products of Indian looms do not get a chance of supplying the markets 
even of India herself ! Even in his own home markets, — which in every country 
with a spark of nationalist sentiment are most zealously guarded for the wares of 
that country itself, — the Indian producer is beaten at every turn by the foreigner; 

' and the foreigner wins not because of his skill and enterprise, but because he plays 
with loaded dice ; not because of the excellence or cheapness of his wares, but because 
of the systematic armament he has evolved in the last generation or so for the 
exploitation of the weak and the helpless by means of his bounty-fed goods, carried 
in subsidised shipping, made by sweated labour, and distributed by agents of whom 
not a few are strangers to any sense of justice, or decency, or commercial morality of 
the simplest, whose only creed is greed and grab. Every foreigner in India is of course 
an offender in this regard in some measure, since the Indian market lies helpless at 
his feet, thanks to the most benevolent policy of free trade in exploitation and 
laissez-faire in national spoliation, thanlis to the special burdens imposed upon 
Indian industiy by stores duties and machinery duties, not to mention w ter rates 
and town duties and income taxes. ” 

This establishes two propositions one being that India used to produce cotton capable 
of being spun into counts of lOOs and 120s and the people possessed the skiU of spinning 
fine yam and weaving fine cloth. Admitting that the present labour force isliuelficient 
it should not be overlooked that the spinners and weavers are drawn from a class whose 
ancestral occupation was spinning and weaving. 

When other countries like England and America have actively built up their textile 
industry by special State aids and heavy tariffs, India has hopelessly lagged behind in 
fostering her great indigenous industry because of the lack of any such aids. 



Knrlmifl wftB fou'od to lovy nii iin|virl duly of lOd ppr rcnl. in order to ntop tlio import 
«if l)ni’p:\ intidin''' wltieh roimvlisl with inni<liin''-mnile pipi e-poodt nnd it wos only nftcr 
the trade in finrr pixid^ limi IdllMl fhnt pIip did nw«y witli thp import duties. 
Aiii'-tir.a with .nil Iwr rxjwrt J;ii'twlpdi;p nnd orvnnitntion levied n -10 pnr cent, import 
duty c'n the imjmi t^^l pir'ce.pfwvl" in nnler to |imtppt her spinnii';; nnd weaving industry in 
it'- itifniicy. ilnjiar ha-i clone nnirh the t-ame in differpiil forms. Ixinp nj^o the Aincrienns 

cr. w that ih<ir pro'-ivrily, i.r., the iittwiM-rity of their npricnltnrists n.s well n.s that of the 
iTadrrr. nnd the infnt''ttndi'tn Iny in innnnfnrtnrini; kikxIm in her own cnunlrj' instead of 
Tosilin:' c'Ut r.aw jinvlnrt; lile rntiojj to le* innnnfnrtnrp<l in ICndand nnd other countries. 
'Hie fowi of the Ainnir.a!! jx-liey ia witon'-ed in many direclion.s. Tlic expansion 
oiler te\tde indr.'trv dntinj: rtfeni yr.-*t7i has tiei-n phenomenal. .She is no lorg?r 
dr j" iidr nt on l?n}'lni'(l t<i pi t the pni|»i r vnhie for her cotton. Her farmers can withhold 
r'.'tton for inonthi. tope'her it the jtrii-rs otfererl for herrotlon apjeeared to tliem to he low. 
Not rii.ly har. thirr Is’tn th.e exii.-in'ion <‘f her te.xtile indnslrj' Inil- the demand created 
li-r tn.'K'hinrrv Joii to the r'i.ah1i«liii!riit of mnehinery worhs nnd nil the innehinery needed 
n.a- pi.'.rtir.illy jiiniinfnrtnrr'il hy lienelf. ‘Hie 1 re.at iiieiit meted out to the Indian textile 
it-diiitiy l.ftf in liidia nmh. nrc ronnni-nt. It is the darhe.i-t chapter in the history of 
thi llnti'h I onr.O' tion with India. 'Hie rnrrvney nnd the t.arilT policy of the Government 
r.f Itidia hit the ijidii'ln' lime and arniii. Harly in tlie fevenlies the aliolition of Customs 

di. tj c<!i ItHtjih atlirlfs in roile of finnnei.al di(1irnllii''i wni. in jniri-nanee of this i>olioy. 
Ai'.sin in the tiii.riies when tiie deproi-iatien <if the alerliiiK valii" of the mive forced the 
G<-stii,r.iet.i r.f li.dia to imj«.-e I'ui-toinn dutir- on cotton pooiis the imiK>silion of a 
ei.;is,irr\;.ihn;' rrei-r doty w.i- tlioiipht of. Tlii- .\' 'tieinliim is strongly of opinion that 
Ijiiiia i- eaj.al h- r.f jin..liirii.c all the piwhIk ehe i)rr<l« otily if the (Jovemnienl will not put 
t»!.jK"liT;',i Tit-' 11 ' l.tr w.ay. A*, et.a'.e-d nlmvc, nil the fnrtor.'s for the r.stnhlishment of the 
iiiiiii'try are iti rs.i-<r iin- in In.lin. Imt time nnd np.iin the jKiIii-y of Govenimenl has come 
jti tin way. *riie j {r-i lit etale r.f rfr j.rt • ^•on i< luniiily iltie to the exelinn(;t< policy of the 
Gom jrin.t III of It.dia, Had the evehanpe h'-i-n i-l.ihiliM-d nt l.». •!'/. the crisis through 
vj.irh the indie try h.-.' had to )<.%>■' rittrini; the last threr* yc.ars would not have been 
viii.r-irsl. li,‘trail rf pixinp ptxitrcliun to the t'wtile imliistry the exehnnee gives an 
mIx nlitai'e of rj| jurmit. to fotviCH r-orinttif-. 

It u n jietahle fai t that in apitr' of v.atioui- im|K-dimentr. ami dip-rt nnd indireel att.aeks 
*■11 its rtadnal ih \fhtj iiitnt !).e teitile rmlmtfy hai- l«fn l••.t.^hll.»hell fr>r r>0 years hut 
it I.:.' t.i.t ahh- t'l tpin M-.d w« .-rac o\r r •I"’, fountt- of y.irn or cloth. Japan st, tried 
r'tily r.H mat* h.-.rl. and In i r vpaf.rion l.aa l>rrn n phi nomeniil one. This is not clue to 
iitit iiatiir.’.l .•.'l\;.tit-.!,'i r-l.r- i njov n o\r r India hut to the nationalistic jxiliey followed hy 
its t5i.trjn!i;r)it. 

I’ptilt Illy !i'* >< alenpo the e.itton cpipili India used to IsMinly -I million hale.s. Owing, 
hi.wr tr;, t- ' the hii'h jiiiis s pn v.ailinK ‘luting the p •-l-Wnr Iniom nnd the special cfToitn 
ni.ade hy the Got* tnnii III of Indi.-v the cpip h.as incp-aseil to something like (I million 
liahs. tVntial f.itt-.n t'-iiiimittrs- lias Ix-en nppipintc’cl to improve tlie growdli and 
<iriality of ii.ttoii. Time ami r.f’.iin the Gfoi-nimi-nt has heen charged in the Council, 
,\frrmMy iitid til piihlic with havin'-’ uiidertal.i’ii tlnsi' aetivitii's for thi' lienollt of 
I..ama'hip. Hen- te .-.n oppiittnnity for Giivr rnnienl t.) justify the claim that the 
impp.teii'.eiit rd the ijiiality jiiid rju.ijitily has IsTii undertaken in the intere.sts of the 
eriltit (I'.or. It if an i-i-iinomic fact that when the Mij>]ily is gn-ater than the demand the 
piici ' idit-aim d hy the growi r ate letiiml to !«• pniporlionately le.ss. Instead of sending 
c ttoii all the w.ay fpim Indi.a to foreign countries to he manufaeturcil into ilnishcd 
arliih s ami then te-imjsiri* il into thecouiitry if ppitr'ction for a few years is granted. 
India r-att Well iiianiifnetuii’ oil the supplies she reiluires. Tliough the cotton croji 
has Is-eii inep-ased hy .Ml js-r ra-iit. ill the last livi' years the iiiep’asuil coiisumption of 
ciitt' n in this I onntra' has not Is-en iiion< than r> percent. This i., a lamentahlo factnud 
it can only Is- leinedtcd hy Ihi' exii.uision of the textile industry. Further there is tlio 
Fiihkor Uanage under eonslriiet nii which will hring under cultivation thousands of 
acres Ilf land most of it lieing siiitahle for long stn])h> cotton cultivation. 

SI^■TIo^ 1 
Grnrral 

1. The ile]>p-sHioii ill till' cotton industry is general tliroiighout the whole of India, 
iliniigh it may lie uneriiml ill iliffen’nt ecntre.s. 

2. («) The ojH raticm of world factors doe.s not ooiitrihulo to tlio present depression. 
I'artors which arc sjK'eial to India arc entirely rcspoiisiblo for this depression, (b) Tlio 
oxeliange anil currency policy, fondgn ooinjietition nnd lieavj’ taxation, (c) Inofliciont 
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IrtiMiir, (nxdfion, waIci- m<ca, iorjninal tax And inequitable raiJway freights 

jire’uting li(*tivilv ah inland centre Iibc Ahmcdabadi 

II, 'I'lir jirr'/ii’iit dejirraaien will continue so long as the present exchange policy 
roiiiivin ' iiniilli-Tcd and no stops are taken to counteract the threatening foreign 
cninjK'lition. 

•I. In rase the iirescnt margin between the price of raw cotton and the price of yam 
nnil plcregoods dors not increase some mills now working may have to bo closed down. 
At jirrsmt romr mills have been oompellod to resort to partial stoppage. 

fi. .Some good mills Avhieh are undcrcapitahscd and .which have built up large reserve 
funds are making prolits, while some are making both ends meet and some are working 
at a loss. 

0. (I) Lower price of raw cotton does not necessarily mean any prosperity for the 
industry. During the last three years the price of raw cotton has been progressively 
declining without affording any relief to the industry. (2) Moreover, it does not lesson 
foreign competition, (.'i) l''all in the price of raw cotton would adversely affect the 
stoclcs already hold by the mills, 

' 7. The domiward tendency of cotton, yam and piece-goods has insulted in losses 
te the merchants and shaken their conffdcnco in the present level of prices. Con- 
sequently the stoclcs they hold are limited and their purchases are on a restricted 
scale. 

8. The fall in the price of oloth has' been greater than the fall in the price of cotton' 
in the last few years. 

S). The ryots’ purchase of piccegoods in money does not differ much from what it 
was before but is approximately the same as in pre-wartimes. With the present 
increased cost of living it has not gone up and to that extent it may be said that his 
purchasing power has been reduced. 

10. No, wo do not agree with the view that owing to the lower prices of gold and 
silver consumers invest their savings in the precious metals and tkus restrict their 
purchases. 

11. During the last ten years organisation among the Ahmedabad millowners has 
steadily improved though there may be room for further improvement. Lack of orga- 
nisation is, however, hot one of the causes of the present depression. 

12. The present depression being of the most severe character, has resulted in the 
closing down of four mills, while nine have changed hands and five have gone into ' 
liquidation. 

Mills which have changed hands ; (1) The India Spinning Mills, (2) The Ahmedabad 
Cotton & Waste Mils, (3) The Swadeshi Fell Cap & Hosiery Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
(4) The Hathising Mills, (6) The Shrinagar Mills, (6) The Zaveri Spinning Mills, (7) 
The Manor Harldia Mills, (8) Sir Waghji Mills? (9) The 'V aso Mumlbai Mills. 

Mills tohich have closed down ; (1) The Gomtipur Spg. Mills, (2) The Hathising Mills, 
(3) The Oriental Mills, (4) The Vishnu Cotton MUls. 

Mills which have gone into liguidalion ; (1) The Universal Colton Mills, (2) The Zaveri 
Spinning Mills, (3) The Vaso Mumbai Mills, (4) The Gomtipur Spinning Mills, (6) The 
Vishnu Cotton Mills. 

Sbcpioh II 

Natuie and extent of competition between imported goods and those of 
Indian manufacture 

13. Ahmedabad had very little yam trade with China. It is the considered opinion 

of this Association that the loss of yam trade with China adversely affects or creates a 
depression in the piece-goods market. The fall in the exports of yam to China is due 
to three main reasons : — - 

(1) Great expansion of the textile industry in China itself, (2) The successful 
competition of Japanese manufactures and (3) The currency and exchange policy 
. of the Government of India. 

It is true that the expansion of the weaving industry in Bombay has been due to a 
certain extent to the loss of the China yam trade, but it is not so ndth upcountry 
mills. The expansion of the weaving industry in India has not been commensurate 
with the progress made in other coimtries like "the United States, Japan and China. Our 
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Assoointion beliovo that India i in a position to supplj' all her requirements of oloth 
provided she has the support of her Government. 

14. The i'gures mentioned in the statement submitted b5>’ the Bombay Millowners’ 
Assoeiation eleorlj' show that the present depression in the industry is due to inereas • 
ing eoinpotition both iii quantity and prieo regarding yarn . and piece-goods from 
Japan in partioular and other countries in general. 

15. Begarding yarn, counts up to 40s. 

Bogarding pioco-goods, dhoties, shirtings, sheetings and chaddarsand grey and 
bleached goods manufactured from medium counts. 

17. During the last few years there have been occasions on which imported Japanese 
yarn and pie6o-g6ods have been sold in the Indian market below the cost of the manu- 
facture of the same goods in India. Bepilar dumping in 2/42s yam was resorted to 
in the j'ear 1923 when that yam was placed into the Indian market at from Be. 1-2 per 
lb. to Be. 1-4 per lb. while the cost of manufacture for the same yam in India was about 
Bo. 1-8 per lb. The cotton price during the year 1923 was Bs. 510 pe/ candy when this 
yam was being sold from B-. 1-2 to Re. 1-4 per lb. To-daj' when cotton has diopped to 
Es. 340 the price of that yarn is still' from Be. 1-4 to Be. 1-5. Dj'ers and printers who 
aj-o called “ Chhipas ” used to purchase locallj’ all their required piece-goods, but Japan 
entered into comiiotition by luidci'solling these sorts with the result that local purchases 
have practicall}' ceased. 

. IS. Ahmedabad mills have little or no foreign markets. 

19. To gauge the oon-oct strength of the competition in j’arn the surplus available 
for sale should be taken into consideration with the imports of j^am and not the total 
yarn production in India. We consider the competition of imported yam as a serious 
factor because of the strides made by Japan during the last ton years. Until 1917-18 
even the United Kingdom had failed to suceessfullj’- compete with Indian j^am up to 
20s counts, while Japan during the last seren years has been able to place on the Indian 
market yam during 1918-21 at an average of 3,747,677 lbs. and in 1922-23 12,365,867 
Us. Further, in counts from 21s to 30s Japan has been able to place on the Indian market 
an increase from 19,000 lbs. in 1917-18 to 1,750,000 lbs. in 1922-23, directly competing 
against the Indian yam trade, AVc have every reason to believe that Japan will leave 
no stone unturned to imdermine the Indian textile industry, which is the next and the 
best market for her exports. 

20 to 22. We do not accept these figures. It is difficult to determine the extent of 
the competition from the United Kingdom unless detailed statistics of imported piece- 
goods are maintained by Government. Our Association believes that the competition 
with imported piece-goods from the United Eji^dom also is inereasing daily. It is not 
possible in the absence of detailed statistics' to determine the exact percentage. A very 
large percentage of the imports of Japanese piece-goods however come into direct com- 
petition with the products of Indian mills. 

, 23. We believe that the imports from all the three countries, viz.. United Kingdom, 
Japan and Italy, are likely to increase owing to the exchange being stabilised at Is. Gd., 
giving an advantage of 12i per cent, to foreign imports. Further, the depreciated 
exchanges of Italy and Japan are bound to assist them still further in their export trade 
Again, India is the principal market for British-made goods and England is likely to put 
in every endeavour to bring up her exports to the pre-war figures. Regarding Japan, 
her textile industry has made great strides during the last few years and she can har^y 
find any other uni>roteoted market except India for the pmpose of exports. 

24. In our opinion piece-goods imported from Japan kceulj' compete with the piece- 
goods imj^orted from the United Kingdom and also with those manufactured in India. 

, This competition is likelj' to grow more keen in future. The following extract from the 
July issue of the Indian Textile Journal clearly proves the extent of this competition : — 

• “ Japan and India in the East and Italy and the United States in the West 

have, to a great extent, replaced British goods in the world’s markets 

In 1912, China received 527 million yards of cloth and 2J milh'on pounds of yarn 
from Britain, and at present the imports from that quarter are 173 million yards and 
half a million ijounds. The imports into India in the year before the war were as a 
rule between 2,500 and 3,000 million j’ards, whereas now thej'^ do not approach even 
2,000 and they are nearei’ 1,500. As regards 3'nrn also, the corresponding figures 
are 40 million pounds and 20 million pounds. 

“ A good part of tliis trade has been lost to Japan. During the last ten years 
the vafue of that countr3’’s import into China has increased bj' over six times. India 





to cct only b.ilf a million ponnd? o! yarn and three million yard<i of cloth from 
Jajnn iii 1913, bnt now the corresponding: fisnrc.s are 33 million jxjun Is ami 153 
million yards and these arc increasing at a rapid rate. " 

25. Tiie fall in the Japanese exchanim has contributed lai^-'ly to accentuate the com- 
petition of Japanese piece-goods with Indian manufacture. The c.-ctent of this competi- 
tion has been amply proved by the Bombay Millowncrs* Association in their statement. 

2C and 27. The depression in the forcicn exchange has m.atcrially increased the 
comi)etifion of imiwrtecl goods with the prodnetion of Indian mills. The .stahilisation of 
♦he rupee at 1«. GJ. will decidedly give an advantage of 12J jwr cent, to the imported piece- 
goods from the United Kingdom and such other countries whose exchange is cicj-vndcnt 
on ]ionnd .sterling over Indian manufacture. Thus foreign competition svith Indian 
production svill receive an impetus and the textile industry will be made to suffer. 

2S. In Japan a great majority of mill labour consists of women and children. Japan 
also allows women and childien to work at night time which is not the case with India. 
Indian mill labour mostly consLst.s of malc.s and women and children arc prcvcntetl 
from working at nigfit. Labour in Arcstem conntric.s is higlily organised, skilful and 
cfiicicnt as compared with the illiterate, unorganised and inefficient labour in India, 
Due to these disadvantages India is not able to introduce automatic and labour 
.saving machinery and consequently reduces her costs of protluction as is the case with 
Western countries. As long as this diflerencc in the conditions Labour oxist.s lietwcon 
India and other countries the comiietition of imported piece-goods i.s facilitated. 

29. This question has been fully dealt with in the statement submitted by the Bombay 
Millowncrs’ Association. 

30. It i.s an admitted fact that exporting houses in foreign countries obtain various 
facilities in their own countries in the matter of credits. The Trade and I'nginccring 
Supplement, London Times, July 17th, has a descriptive article of thoCtovernment sehome 
for insurance against bad debts in export trade. These arc some of the facilitie.s which 
exporting hou.scs in the United Kingdom obtain. 

As to the facilities obtained by Indian l)iiyer.s from exporting hon.scs the tael of the 
credit of (‘>0 or 90 days and even more being granted to importers is too well-known to 
need any comment. Commodities on the consignment hasi.s are also offered in eertain 
cases. 'ncside.s, the warehousing tacilitic.s promote the import of foreign good.s especially 
in the case of textilc.s. 

31. Greater attention on the part of suppliers of the requiromcnt.s of middlemen and 
consumcr.s in all cases facilitates salc.s. In the opinion of our Association, however, this 
factor does not tend to foster competition of imported piece-goods with the Indian prt.xiuels 
to any appreciable extent. 

32. ’ Ko marked change i.s notice.ablc. 

33. Yarn from Japan of ."lO.s to 403 and 2/12s counts has practically ousted Indian- 
made yarn from the home market. The export of Indian yarn to Clnna of counts from 
(Is to 20s has practically ceased on account of the Japanese capturing that market. 
Long cloth, chaddars drills, shirtings, are all more or les.s seriously handieapi>cd in the 
home market by imports from .fapan and other foreign countries. 

3t The mass pf the Indian population is too poor to afford liner (jualities of chith 
wliich arc always dearer and lo.ss durable than the coarser cloth which they are neeustom'sl 
to wear. Sign's of a growing preferenee for liner qualities of cloth arc not notieeahle. 

.Section III 
Inifrndi Comp'titinn 

‘\'j. Ill our opinion the pro-perity of Bombay and Ahrnedabad mills has not been 
affected by tbe oxten-ion of mill- or the e-dnbli.-.bment of new mills in up-eouutry centres. 
There is '•■■ope enough for the iniluslry to expand in order fully to meet the requiremenf.s 
of the country. It i.s true that the mills >n Native States which enjoy a certain measure 
of protection from their rulers arc in a better position to coiupcto in certain markets ns 
compared with those in British India. 

3l». Bombay enjoys tlie following advantages : — 

(i) Being a port it has special tran.sport facilities both inland and overHcns. 

(I’i) Being a port it enjoys the advantage of preferential railway freights, 
fiii) Being a port it has all things laid down at Us door thus saving^ lho->e freight 
eharges which inland milLs have to hear on their mill-storc.s, machinery, etc. 

(ir) Favourable climatic conditions. 

(f) It is one of the recognised emporiums of trade affording it.s mills facility U'f 
the disposal of their goods. 

(ri) Banking faeilitie.«. 
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{vii) The prosonoo of the cotton green in Bombay is an undoubted advantage in the 
selection and purchase of suitable cotton. 

Iviii) It has tho advantage of having the alternative of using coal or electrical 
power. «>, 

37. Regarding Ahmedabad : — 

(a) The advantage of proximity to some of tho up-country markets is neutralised . 

' by manipulated railway freights. 

(b) Ahmedabad enjoys no advantages of proximitj' to coalfields. 

(c) It is in the midst of a great cotton growing district and to that extent has the 

advantage of obtaining cotton near at hand. 

38. In our opinion tho handloom industry is catering for a distinct market of its own 
and hence we do not think it directly competes with the mill industry. - To our knowledge 
there is no appreciable change. 

39. It is most difficult to gauge the production of handspun yarn as the quantity of 
cotton consumed has always been a controversial question. Tho same is the case with 
piece-goods. 

Section IV 
Mill Management 

40. Wo subscribe to tho principle that unless an industry is carried on with reasonable 
offioieiicy and economy it cannot claim assistance from Government. We further maintain 
that tho industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad is carried on ivith reasonable efficiency 
and economy with a few exceptions here and there, which is generally the case everyu'here. 

41. It is our considered view that the system of managing agency is best suited to 
Indian conditions. To our knowledge no industry in India has been built up without the 
enterprise, financial resources, managing ability and identification of interests of the 
managing agents. The textile industry both in Bombay and Ahmedabad owes its 
inception and progress to this system. 

42. The system of remuneration to managing agents in Bombay differs from that 
in vogue in Ahmedabad. In Bombay the remuneration of the managing agents is 
generally on the profit basis until a fixed office allowance while in Ahmedabad the remune- 
ration is based on sales or production. In Bombay the full amount of block account 
is raised by issuing ordinary, preference, or in some cases, debenture stock ; whereas 
in Ahmedabad tho share capital forms but a small part of the large amount sunk in block 
account. Tho entire capital debt and a largo proportion of tho share capital are financed 
by the firm of managing agents. In order to obtain this finance the managing agent 
divides his commission amongst his partners on a permanent basis. For example when 
a new mill in Ahmedabad is started, a firm of managing agents is at first formed consisting 
of several partners with an individual styled “ managing agent ” invested with necessary 
powers to conduct all the business as laid down in the articles of association and entitled 
to receive commission either on sales or on production. This agency firm undertakes 
to furnish the necessary capital required for the concern. 

It may be added that in the case of almost all the mills in Ahmedabad there is a proviso 
in tho articles of association requiring the agents to relinquish to the extent of one-third 
their commission in order to make up a certain guaranteed percentage of dividend which 
varies from 6 to 12 per cent. But it is customary for agents during lean years to forego 
eventheircommissiontotheextentof the whole amount. It will thus be evident that 
tho industry owes its exiiansion in Ahmedabad particularly to the adoption of this system 
which is best suited to the places where capital is shy. 

43. Managing agents in Ahmedabad do not receive commission on purchases of 
cotton, mill-stores, sales of cotton yarn and cloth and on insurance, advertisements or 
other activities. In some cases tho managing agents are interested in tho firms doing 
such business. However it should be noted that mills do not suffer any disadvantages 
on this account. 

44. Tho association of managing agents with other kinds of business has proved 
advantageous to all industries in India in general and the textile industry is no exception 
to it. 

Section V 
Mill finance 

45. In Ahmedabad tho present depression has nothing to do with either over 
capitalisation or under capitalisation as the mills have been generally started with small 
capital from their very inception and practically tho capital remains the same with most 
of them. 
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4G. The extension of mills and replacement of machinery undertaken when prices 
were at their liighest do not contribute to the present depression in the industry. ^ 

47. The ratio between the amounts of profits and the dividend distributed to the 
share-holders during the period prior to 1917-1923 was practically the same ns before 
The present depression has nothing to do with it. 

48. The way in wliich the mills obtain their capital in Mmcdabad is best suited to 
local conditions. 

49. "We have no criticism to offer about the way in which the working capital is 
obtained by mills. The practice of obtaining capitarby means of short-term loans is not 
followed generallj- in Ahmcdabad. 

50. To a certain e.xtent the S3-stem of investment of funds in allied concerns prevails 
in Ahmcdabad. We consider it to be a sound one provided it is ablj’ handled. This 
being a form of inter-banking it has materiallj’ contributed to the expansion of the 
industry in Ahmedabad. 

51. As more monej’ is required to finance the working of the mills during post-war 
years owing to high cost of materialsgreater difficulticsin obtaining financcare experienced 
particularly by those mills who have capital debts and scarce reserves. In view of the 
high rate of interest offered in Government securities, postal certificates, munieipnl 
loans and other debentures, the investors are induced to invest their monej* in these 
securities and shrink from investing it in mills, the more so in depressed times. 

52. Money is borrowed by the industr3' in Ahmcdabad at rates vnr3-ing from 6 to 
7J per cent, in accordance with the stability of the concerns. We have no definite 
information about the rate prevailing in Japan. 

Section VI 

Cost of production 

A — General 

53. In our opinion a mill having 25,000 spindles and GOO looms is considered to 
ensure cllicient and economical working in Ahmcdabad. The ni)proxinmtc amount of 
capital required in pre-war times to establish such a mill in accordance with the standard 
usuall3' followed in Ahmcdabad would be about rupees 16 lacs. At 2)rescnt a similar 
mill would cost about rupees 30' lacs. We regret our inabilit3' to quote comparative 
figures for the United Kingdom and Japan. 

54. Most of the mills built in Ahmcdabad are to a ver3’ great extent conducive to 
economical working. 

55. The use of old mnchincr3* does affect the eificicnc3' in mills to a certain extent 
but this loss is compensated to a certain degree having regard to the present high prices, 
of machinery. 

50. Some individual mills have been asked to suppl3' this information to the Tariff 
Board in the revised form sent to us. 

57. In western countries the labour is higbl3' organi.scd and more eflicirnt. They 
have machinery and stores at theirdoors. The3' havesuitablcclimaticconditions. .Japan 
with women and child labour working two .shifts a da3' and with cheap and suhsidi.scd 
freight cnjo3's advantages over India. 

58. This has been dealt with in our replies to questions 30 and 37 . 

59. Regarding humidit3' Boinbn3' has a distinct advantage over Ahmedabad. In 
our opinion Bombas* mills can spin a count or two finer from tlie same cotton and would 
give better results in weaving both in qunlit3* and efiicicnc3’. Artificial humidit3' docs 
not nmtcrialh' help to lower the cost of production. 

B — Raw Material 

GO. In Ahmedabad there is no Jatlia where the mills could purchase cotton aecording 
to their required .selection. Mills usualK’ purchase theirsuitablc cotton from neighbour- 
ing districts and from up-countr3' through their biu’ing agents. The usual iiracticc is to 
make their purchn.<e in cotton during the sea.son and stock the same till tjie arrival of 
the new crop. In Ahmcdabad there is no fncilit3' to hedge the purcha.‘'e.s in cotton hh 
is the case with Lancashire. Japan purchases most of her requirements in India from 
Bomba3’ and np-countr3’ cotton growing districts. The .Japanese firms have set up their 
own ginning and pressing factories in some of the cotton districts which assist them in 
their purchases. 



61 Tho present depression in the industiy is in no wny connected witli the 
nnrciiascs oUotton so far ns Ahmodalwd mills are concerned. The element el spcculalio 
fn purchases could bo reduced by the facilities nfforded by a single hedge contr-nct. 

62. In our opinion mills do not make their piirchn.«=cs in cotton at a price higher than 
that of export. 

63 Tho present depression in the industry cannot lie. attrilnited to the purchase of 
cotton at prices higher than those now prevailing. Ahinednbad mills iisiially i)iirchns|- 
and stock their cotton during the season. However, ii fall in tho pneo of cotton at .a 
later stage to a certain liinit is compensated for by the better ijiiality of cotton obtained 
during the season. 

C — ^Labour 

64. Wo fully support tho view of tho Bombay Millowners’ A.ssocint ion -that tlie m.aiii 
factor which has contributed to tho increased cost of mnniifacturo is tho higher 


(3) bis lads and children and (4) all work-ficoplo were ]{.«. IS-T-J anrl ft-l.'J-] 1 and 7-2-.> 
and 13-9-9 rcspectivelj’. In 1921 those reached tho figure of Hs. 31-2-11, 19-9-.}, 
lS-6-6, 30-2-11 i-espcctivcly, tho increased percentage in 1921 in each cose Ih-Iiii: 121. 90, 
15S, 122 (vide Wages and Hours of Ijibour, Collon Mill Induftri/, page S, juibli'-hcd by 
the Labour Olticc, Govcmmeiit of Boniba 3 ', 1023). In 1021 the average percentage of 
increase in tho cost of liring was 73 per cent, over 1014 (Table 23 of the Bombay 
Association’s statement). 

Tho scale of wages in Ahmcdabad was reduced by about ISl jicr cent, in Iheyo.ar 1923 
which is still in force. On tho other hand the reduction in working houn? from 12 to 10 
has resulted in a smaller iiiut of work. 

65. Mills having earned good profits between 1918 and 1021, the ojicrafives were 
given _ liberal bonuses in Ahmcdabad. In our opinion the jircsent depression in tho 
industry has nothing to do uitli this. 

66. Ouiiig to the reduction of working hours from 12 to JO the (trtiductftin in spinning 
suffered proportionately while in weaving it did not go to tint extent of that imiportion 
on accoimt of weavers licing under tho scale of piece work. 

67. In Ahmcdabad tbo following figures atw applicable in general : — 

(a) {() Number of ring spindles per frame from 292 to 381. 

(if) The number of ring spindles \K:r spinner in Almiedabad i.s 146 to 11*2. 

(b) Number of looms per competent weaver is two. 

(c) The total operatives in the spinning doixirtmcnt 

per 1,000 spindles up to reeling 21, 

The total operatives in the spinning department 

per 1,000 spindles including reeling 23. 

Average count spun is 24 b. 

(d) Tho total o|ierativos in tlio weaving department 

per 100 looms for grey and coloured goods 01. 

mSonl- “ Ahmcdabad cont.ains the reqnimd iiifor- 


Department 


Standard 
Muster 
1st April 
1910 


Standard Standard 

Muster Muster 

Ist April 1st Jaiiuarv 
1013 IfllS ‘ 


Standard 
Jliister 
1st iTaminrv 
1019 


Blow-room 

Card-room 

Frame 

Ring ftnme 

Winders 

Weavers 

Folders 


Rs. a. p. Rs. n. j,, 


11 8 0 
12 0 0 
13 8 0 
10 0 0 


j 10 0 0 


13 S 0 

13 8 0 
22 4 0 

14 0 0 
9 14 0 

25 0 0 
10 0 0 


14 S 0 

15 8 0 
22 4 0 

16 0 0 

12 13 0 
28 9 0 

13 0 0 
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Department 

Standard 

Muster 

1st February 
1920 

Standard 

Muster 

1st Novem- 
• her 1920 

• -i 

Standard 
Muster . 
1st May 
1921 ‘ 

Standard . 
Musfer 

1st April 
1923 

• - 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

_ * 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Blow-room 

18 0 0 

19 0 0 

25 12 0 

27 12 0 

Card-room 

17 8 0 

19 8 0 

26 6 0 

28 6 0 

Frame 

27 4 0 

27 4 0 

30 0 0 

32 0 0 

Bing frame 

20 0 0 

28 8 0 

28 8 0 

31 12 0 

Winders 

16 3 0 

14 7 0 

22 12 0 

23 8 0 

Weavers 

26 13 0 

26 13 0 

1 39 6 3 

39 8 0 

Folders 

24 6 0 

30 7 6 

30 7 6 

30 7 6 


69. The spinners and weavers in Ahmedabad do not receive wages on the scale of 
weight. As Afferent counts from different qualities of cotton are being spun by mills 
and several varieties of cloth are being woven with a great variation of size it is difficult 
to arrive at these figures. 

70. Indian labour is very inefficient as compared with the labour in the United King- 
dom and other Western countries. The following extract from the Labour Gazette, 
Bombay, July issue, page 1061, gives a rough idea of the comparative situation. 

“ about the close of the last century, whereas an operative in Bombay 

worked on an average only 40 spindles, his contemporary in Italy worked 80 
spindles, in Alsace 100, in S^vitzerland and Bavaria 160 each, or approximately 
4 times as many as an operative in Bombay. The German operative worked 
during the same period 170 spindles approximately, whereas an operative in 
England could manage on an average (in 1887) 333 spindles, or over 8 times as 
many as an operative in Bombay (1895). There can be no comparison whatso- 
■■ over between the spindles managed by a single girl operative in the U. S. A. 
and those managed by an operative in Bombay. Bombay’s ‘ 40 spindles per 
operative * would appear as a drop in the ocean before America’s ‘ 896 to 
1,200 spindles per operative.’ ” 

Labour in Ahmedabad is generally inclined to while away its time in the mill compound 
during working hours which afiects the efficiency. 

71. The percentage of absenteeism in Ahmedabad varies between 2 and _3. Usually 
after pay days and holidays absenteeism is felt to a greater extent. During times of 
sowing and reaping of the crops absenteeism also increases. It is not possible for us 
to give separate figures of absenteeism for male and feipale operatives. Attendance 
bonuses are being commonly granted to the operatives by local mills. 

,72. The ‘‘badU” system does affect- the efficiency of labour to a great extent as 
- the “ badli ” man whose employment is of a temporary nature does not work with the 
same 'zeal and efficiency. Eor instance, a weaver engaged as “ badliwala ” gives less 
production and turns out more damaged doth. 

74. Ahmedabad enjoys better continuity of labour than Bombay. Such bonuses 
and provident funds are not common here. 

75. Increasing efforts to house their labour ore being made by Ahmedabad mills as 
will be evident from the statement attached hereto (Annexure A). Most of the workmen 
having settled themselves in Ahmedabad do not prefer to leave their Jathas and conse- 
quently difficulty is being experienced in keeping the “ chawls ” occupied by their own 
labour. Improved housing conditions would result in improving the efficiency of labour 
to some extent but much depends upon their sense of duty and habits of life. 

' 76. In Ahmedabad there is an institution called the R. C. Technical Institute wherein 

apprentices having passed Standard V are admitted' and ^ven theoretical- and practical 
training in spiiming, weaving and engineering. This institution is being conducted on a 
small scale. It is mostly meant for persons who desire to qualify themselves for the 
supervising staff. The efficiency of labour could be increased provided labour first 
received primary education and has subsequently trained in such institutions. 

77. Wo agree with the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. A reference to 
' “ ]^i^es and Wages in India ” published by Government is requested. 
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78. There lies been some change in the standard of living of operatives. 

79. Wo do not think there is any scope for a reduction in the labom costa in mills 
by the introdnetion of automatic looms as they are not suitable to Indian labour and 
other conditions. Introduction of automatic looms and other labour saving appliances 
would not counterbalance additional expenditure incurred thereon. 

80. There are no prospects of securing a reduction in labour costs by training operatives 
to attend to more spindles or looms. We have experienced no improvement in recent 
years in tbis matter. * 

81. The figures mentioned in paragraph 129 of the Bombay hlillowners’ Association 
statement are acceptable to us. 

82. It is not possible to introduce double shift woridng in mills owing to insufficiency 
of laboim coupled with the restriction to employ women and children at night time. 

83. Woridng hours having been reduced from 12 to 10 manufacturing costs such ns 
wages, overhead changes, interest charges, etc., have increased proportionately. Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Smoke Nuisances Act, increase in boiler inspection fee, 
cotton cess, compulsory maintenance of boiler attendants, etc., also affect the cost of 
prodiiction. 

D. Overhead charges 

84. Water rate on industrial concerns has been increased five times in Ahmedabad 
since 1921. This is charged at the rate of 5 per cent, on the valuation at Bs. 5 per square 
yard of built area for every fioor and 10 annas per square yard of open land without 
taking into consideration the actual cost of mill buildings and premises. In addition 
to this, water tax is to be paid for the amount of water consumed. The total amount 
to be paid against this tax is the same as that of the valuation tax irrespective of the 
quantity of water consumed. The schedule of Terminal Tax on articles used in local miUs 
is given below : — 


Statement showing articles chargeable with the Terminal Tax and the rates to be levied 
thereon by the Ahmedabad Mvnicipaliiy 


Name of article Bate 





Bs. 

a. 

P- 

I. 

Piece-goods 

« • 

.. 0 

6 

0 

2. 

Goal, Coke and Charcoal 

• • 1 

.. 0 

8 

0 

3. 

Cotton 

• • 

.. 0 

0 

8 

4. 

Kre Wood 

• « 

.. 0 

3 

0 

a. 

Tallow 


.. 0 

10 

0 

6. 

Kerosine and Petrol . . 


.. 0 

2 

0 

7. 

Crude Oil . . 


.. 1 

8 

0 

8. 

Oils of other sorts 

, . 

.. 0 

4 

0 

10. 

Irons and articles of iron 


.. 0 

1 

0 

11. 

Miscellaneous articles including 

jagree, ghee. 




and butter, milk, cream and 

mava, rafters 




and bamboos, brass, copper and other 

arti- 




cles of metal except gold and silver 

and 




articles made thereof, marble, Mangalore tiles 




and all other articles except those exempted 




in Kule 4 

• • 

.. 0 

1 

6 


Per 

Bengal Md. 
Ton. 

Bengal Md. 
Ton. 

Bengal Md. 

Do. 

Ton. 

Bengal Md. 
Do. 


Bengal Md. 


Statement showing the amount of icater rate charged to Ahmedabad mills by the 
municipality from 1920 to 1924 


Tear 



Compulsory 
water Tax 

Meter charges 

Number of 

Mills 




Bs. 

Bs. 


1920-21 


« • 

27,318 

79,978 

42 

1921-22 

• • 

* • 

. . 54,547 

96,409 

42 

1922-23 

• - 

• ■ 

.. 1,77,079 

1,41,070 

65 

1923-24 

• • 

* « 

.. 1,99,617 

1,37,652 

65 
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Duildinc?. m:ichincn.’ find stocks are insnml against loss or damacc l>v tin*. 
Fo!7ic mills also prefer insurance acainst civil commotion and loss of profit by" fire/ Mills 
also have Ijeon compelled to eilcct insurance for workmen’s compensation under that 
Act. The rates of in=urance for upcountry mills are liiclier by about 2.’> jx^r cent, than 
thn.e prevailing: in Bombay in spite of the risk Ixin:: uniform. 

S(i. We consider the percentage of depreciation to be as under : — 

21- per cent, on buildings. 

5 per cent, on spinning and weaving machinerj'. 

10 per cent, on dyeing, bleaching and electrical installations. 

Tlic depreciation fund is being utilised by certain mills for the improvement of m.achinery 
while .some utilise it in extensions, though the real purpose of this fund is to elTect the 
npkcc]) and renewal of the machinery.' 

Depreciation should bo reckoned ns a charge on cost of production. The usual practice 
of mills is in conformit}- with our vicw.s.' 

87. DifTcrent s 3 -slcms arc adopted b\- different mills in valuing their stocks for the 
purposes of balance-sheets. Some value these at or below market rates and .some at or 
below cost. Xo independent valuation i.s made bj* the auditors. The agents’ certificate.^ 
are accepted by the auditors. Valuation of stocks bj* auditors would be irnpracticab'e 
asthc.v.are not experts in the line and arc not in touch with the market prices of 
innumerable articles consumed in mills. 

SS. In most of the mills in Ahmcdnbad there is a practice of annual audit. 


E. Salts 

80. In Ahmedabad sales arc effected through brokers and in upcountry centres through 
commission agents. We consider this system to be quite satisfactory’. 

no. The system of .«ales on long credit is not prevalent in Ahmedabad mills. 

91. In Ahinedahnd j’arn and pieec-good.s are sold ex-inill delivery. This system 
was prevalent in Ahmedabad even before 1913. I'egarding imported yarn and piece, 
goods wc are unable to fiirnbli the details. 

ft-. Owing to continual fall in tlie price of piece-goods dciilcrs luu'(> ineiirrcd los.-^c.s and 
consequently they now experience greater diflicnlties in obtaining finance ns compared 
with pre-wiir years. Tlii.s has materially diminished their holding capacity anil tlu-y 
arc therefore obliged to re.«trict their purclmsc.s. Manufacturers have therefore to keep 
large unsold slock.s with thorn. It is not possible to gauge the effect of thi.s on the pre-ent 
depression, 

F. Trans jtort 

93 and 9f. It is not possible for ns to give tbene particulars. 

9.'*. Abinedabad and npeonnfry eenlre.s are at a great disadvantage ns regards 
inland railway freiirlit's on raw cotton, y.arii, piece-goods, and mill store.s. Port to 
j)ort r.ailway fridcbts compare unfavourably with inland rates pri'vailirig in the interior. 

It ina}* be note<I that the freight from Okh.i to Ahmeilab.id is 1 1 atiii.'i i *1 jiic^ while ’ 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad it is Be. l-I-l in sjdte of the distance being the same. 

ITom Bombay to Calcutta via ,Iubbul[)ore, a di'dance of 1 .333 mile •, Ibe rate per inaiind 
it njipears is Its’. l-S-l while from .Sholapnr direct to C'ali.ufla, a di.stam e of 1.323 iiiileH 
whieli is les.^ by ten miles, the rate per mauiid ii B.s. ‘1-7-2, whii'b is fully tlin-e times the 
former rate. I'nrtlier from Sliolapiir to ('.•ilciilta rla Ifonibay a distance of l,i"0(l iiiiltM, 
the rate jx-r m.auiid is B“. 3.0-1, wliieli by the way is .siibjei t to aiTaiig‘-nienl being made 
for unloading and r'-loading good > at 15omb;iy, wldeli is twice ns much again ns the rate 
frf>ni Bornb iy to Calcutta via .rnbbul{)ore nlthongh there is only a dilferenee of 107 iriili-.s 
in the di-tanees. .Moreover Bornb.'iy, tilioinpur. Madras and .-Mimodabatl, are re.sjieetively 
957 miles, l.O.'iti miles, l,.5fj9 miles, and .537 inile.s distant from Jb-lhi, the rate jxt tnaiind 
are Bs. 2-10-3, Bs. 4-0-7, B.«. 4-t(-ti and Bs. 1-12-ft. 

.Sr.CTiON VI r 


.ScocnsTiux.s AS TO nciini't.M- 

(d) Stt'j'j''.’’!ior.‘i pal fonnird by Ihc Uotnhiy li•l'lfr,ll■r^ Asirstintior. 

9'i. We fnlK' endorse the propo-al of the Bombay Millowners' .\‘:-’oeiation for fli" 
alsiliiinn of the Customs duty on tnaehinery and mill-®tore'. Tie* difleretice would wor.. 
cut from 2 to 3 pi'-s on the eo-:l of yarn eonsnnieil in the manufacture of cloth. 
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97 and 98. This tax has been levied on companies since 1919 at the flat rate of one 
anna in a rupee which is a great burden on the industry. The following statement will 
give an idea of the super-tax paid by Ahmedabad Mills during the last flve years : — 


Year 

V 



' Amount of 

super-tax 
paid 

Bs. 

' Number of 
Mills and 
Factories 

1921-22 

• • • 


22,76,852 

51 

1922-23 .. 



19,34,247 

52 

1923-24 .. 

, , 


.. .. 11,46,906 

52 

1924-25 .. 



3,78,787 

41 

1925-26 .. 

• • 


2,82,776 

Total . . 60,19,568 

37 


Over and above these figures private individual shareholders receiving dividends from 
companies also pay super-tax. This evidently involves the principle of double taxation. 

99 and 100. Facilities of reduced freight for the movement of cotton, cotton yam 
and piece-goods manufactured in India are an imperative necessity, especially when the 
rates have increased on the basis of 1913 to over 50 per cent. Some specific instances are 
given in paragraph 1 14 of the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s statement. The working 
cost of railways having been materially reduced a reduction in freights is quite justifiable 
and will have a stimulating effect on the industry. 

101. We consider it desirable that the Government of India should negotiate with 
the steamship companies for reduction in freights from Bombay to Madras, Calcutta, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa and all other export markets. 

102. India being a vast country producing immense quantities of raw materials and 
finished goods it is necessary that the Government of India should appoint Trade ' 
Commissioners to assist the export trade. It would not be out of place, to mention here 
that such selected Trade Commissioners should be Indians fully conversant with different 
lines of Indian exports. 

103. Overseas markets for Indian yam and piece-goods could be recovered, extended 
and opened by a grant of special concessions in the form of rebates, cheap railway and 
steamship freights and reduction in taxation. 

104. We concur with the views held by the Bombay Millowners’ Association for the 
imposition of an additional duty of at least 13 per cent, on yam and piece-goods imported 
from foreign countries and which compete u^airly with India. We consider that this 
additional duty should be levied on all yams of counts 40^. and below and on all piece- 
goods manufactured from such yams. 

105. We favour the imposition of such a duty on a permanent basis. 

106. The imposition of this duty may show a slight temporary rise in the price of yam 
and cloth but we do not think it would be to the extent of the additional dui^. 
This will ultimately result in the fostering of the home industry and in the long run the 
consumers would be provided with their home made cloths, benefiting at the same time 
the country at large. 

England with a view to protecting and fostering her home industry against the imports 
of Indian cloth resorted to rigorous measures, by Acts of Parliament. The following 
extract from the Indian Textile Journal, July Issue, pages 328 to 329 will throw light on 
the subject 

“ The wear of India-wrought silk stuffs and calicoes had become so universal in 
England at this time and the complaint thereof so loud that it was then thought 
proper to remedy the aggravating evil. The grievance was brought to the 
forefront by the rows kicked up by the weavers and consequently a statute 
was passed enacting that from Michaelmas 1701, all wrought sil^, Bengals,- 
and stuffs mixed with silk or herbs of the manufacture of Persia, China or the 
East Indies, and also aU calicoes printed, painted, dyed or stained there should 
be locked up in warehouses appointed by the Commissioners of the Customs, 
till re-exported so that none of the said goods should be worn or used, in either 
apparel, or furniture, in England on forefeiture thereof and also fine of two 

hundred pounds penalty on the person having, or selling any of them 

An Act of Parliament was in consequence passed to preserve and encourage 
the woollen and silk manufacture, etc., which absolutely prohibited the wear 
thereof (calicoes) under the penalty of £5 for each offence on the wearer and 
of £20 on the seller.” 

T 420—26 
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T'-.- ri*’ in th" priro of c!o*h will h-vvo r. npcliciMp cfToot on the cost pf IWir.:; 

.*-> tV- r.'r.'-.tnpii'^n of rl’ith r"r hc.id very l*v.v. 

K'T. TJ'.'' imp'^-itson of thi^ dnty wonH r«'«nU in cnr.vter p-dc? of Indi-.n me.nut.ietn-vM 
ftr.'l wre;tfj proportinnatclv displico forei^ imports. 

Ki'. Internal eomp-tition is hound to restrict any nnre-sonnhle increase in the pr'ce 
of yr.rn and rioth all over the country. 

I0f>. Tins question i» dealt with in onr reply to question No. 10t» above. 

110. We .arcept the view of the Bombay Millowners' Association that the raisin:: of 

fh" import duty to II per cent, has neither raised the price of cloth nor restricted its 
eor.s::tnn‘ion. iTie nnionnt of picce-onods excludinc handlootn production nvaib'.M.i 
for the Indian market rose from 2.SGt million.s of y.ards of piece-poods in to 

fl.OTl millions in 1022-2.1 .and to 3.535 millions in 1P2-1.2.". 

111. In our opinion the incrc.a.se in the duty on imported yarn and cloth avonld tiof 
ri- frieteorasiimption. Referrinj: to the fieairc.s mentioned in p.ir.ier.aph 121 ofthe Bombiy 
Jfillowners’ .Assoeiation’.s statement a-c find that the consumption has incro.ased in ll'2f-2.'> 
ns compared with all the yc.ar.s from 1907-03 to 1911-12. The hiph fipurc.s for the 
yc.ar 1913-1-f are fall.acious, as dtirinp that year the import.s avere highest on accoutit of 
the abnormally loa- pricc.s of American cotton. 

JI2. So lonp ns India is tin.able to meet her own requirements in yarn and cloth a c 
<lo not consider the imposition of duty on yam or cloth will have any ui.ateri.al cUcct on 
per over.-cas markets. 

113. In our opinion incren.se in the duty on imported yarn would not eflrct the 
handloom industry. Tliis would pive an impetus to the spinninp industry in the country 
v.'hich would tiltimately be able to supply the requirements of the hnndloom indu'-try 
eseept those in hiirher counts. 

IM. We consider a sub.stnnlial increase in the import duty on cloth and y.am up to 
•SO*, count to be neco.ssary. For counts from -10*. to GO?, a moder.ate iiierc.a-'c an<l on 
rounts above GO.t. little or no increase Is deemed necessary. 

115. We support the view of the Bombay Millowner.s’ Association and consieb'r the 
impo'ition of an additional duty from 4 to fi jwT cent, necess.ary in order to cii.able the 
milh to mnUo the necessary nlloa'nncc.s for depreciation to plai»l and mnehim ry. 


B. — Othrr Svffffr.ithni 

1 IG. We are in favour of an c.vjiort duty on cotton of about 5 per cent, uliieli iisay be 
earmarked for the improvement of cotton cultivation. In our njunion sueh .'wi esporf 
duty will re-.triet to a certain extent inequit.able foreipn coiiij'efition and v.iiiild n-'i.t 
the'indian indu-iiry. As loiil; as the worltl .suffern from cotton slifirt.acre forei-.-n bnyer i 
will have to Is-ar the burden of the export duty. If if be nrL’ued flmt sueh a tliity v.oiiM 
rcdufc the inenme of cotton proivera it may lie st.ated tl-.af they would naturally pr<-fer 
to crow nifire food-stufls avhich uould brin: rlown flc-ir level of jirieci. Tiii i in turn 
would reduce til” ro'd of livirip which con-ennenfly would rc>luce cultivatif>n and l•.^ll'Ir 
char;” -I in eefu-ral The price <if cotton i i umally povern”d lir-‘tly by th” ruh' of sujijily 
e.t;d dejiiamt and •econdly by American rati «. 

The pTi'o of Indian cotton in over-eas markets would not J,-' e-.fr>-ete 1 by tJi.; pr-q,-'-” ! 
export duty na a counlervailin: ndju-^tment a-. ill maintain th- i quililiriuni. 

117. Th” iuipo ■!•. ion of th” propo’d duty on eotton wuuM ti'it. reaiili in th” r“(i! s '-ic.- n* 
of li-.diiii Ciitt>):i by .\iTi'Ti -an or otb'-r eottiui in (iver-’ii rmrl.-t'i c.a Indi'.fi ei.H.in, 
diif'-rii: m.-.t'-ri illv in nuali'i” I from Atwri'-an cot ton, ii pcn-r-.lly euitrihl” l<i foo i 'n 
I'lyer* f' T th” mantsf.i' lurc of eirtain r’{. - i,'.! qmliti--*. 

ll-'. fn .M.fc dil id very li'.tl- futikin,; fa-iliti- i ar- afford-d to th” rnilli. (Irdlmry 
at fto.! -ra*” rate of (nt'-re-t -houhl b” ”r.in*ed to th” milli iti li- u of th''' pr- ' lit 
ev*> r! (f d ’.ndii;.' doubh' '•.••■.'uriti” wi*h r”’*ri'‘ted amouiit-'. It will aim to Iha 
ir.t'-.o -t i.f th” if'.d’j'try if *ueh f leillti-i are ntT'irdi'd to eolton t'ro’.’.'eri afel r'jttor'.,'yarii 
tti ! cl'.'th rtv r'diatit*. 


119, It ii difh'-ult to n«.-eri,ain the nature of improtement i.u th-- in'lc.'t.'y by b>-tf”r 
r/ ir.i'ali'.:'. rf r:’.i!!o*.vn'‘ra. Howc.vr, any Huv.y'itioni i.n tl.ii qie-iti v...’i!d b” 


12'. Pr''/rr-i iti ^oinniu: flr.”r ci.ttnta, avu-ild f.aa'fiurahlv atT-**-' lI.-- efiudite'O t'f th" 
in l"..*rr but t!.:i ii rat.h-'r diJTi'ulI on -a- c.-urit of un i-jifah.'-- i!i" r<<od;'.(-a.'; '. -r*. 

fij 'J, \ y of iibourofid ast-d; oth-r fi' ton. 

121. Ir. i.sn mill !\r” yti^r ill V C’j'sipp'-d with I’lirc.i of ilui'ri-ut w; !*!i iti ord".' to 
::;ir.jfi':ti!r*: t'-veral .sorti of cljth suItiiLlj for d;!l'T':nt Indiin mirli”ti i -t li.i.'faf. 



seasons. Consequently specialisation of certain counts of yarn and certain types of 
cloth arc not likely to benefit the industry. 

122. Ahmedahad mills have already extended and are still progressively extending 
their range of production to meet the requirements of all the difierent markets of India. 

12.S. Mills are trying their level best to manufaoture blenched and dyed goods. 
Regarding printed goods it is a question whether that industry' would pay having regard 
to the high cost of speoialiscd maohinoiy -and keen foreign competition. Some mills 
arc maldng experiments to utilize waste and produce hosiery. 

124. Ahmodabad mills have given rebates to the mcrohants on their forward contracts 
running from 1st December 1026 to the extent of the saving eficoted by the abolition of 
the cotton excise duty. The mills would have derived some benefit had there been no 
inequitable foreign competition thereafter. 

126 and 126. Wo have no further suggestions to offer at this stage on these questions. 

Annbxdue a 


Statement showing the number Of chawls in local mills 


Number of 
Mills 


Number of 
chnwls 


Number of 
rooms 


Number of 
tenements having 
two rooms 
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WitTiess No. 2 


B. Oral Eviaeace ol the Ahmedahad Millowaers* Association recorded at Ahmcdatad 

on the 13th September, 1923 


The folloTring gentlemen represented the Association : — 

3Ir. Chamanlal 6. Pareldi (President). 

., Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
„ Ranchhodlal Amratlal 
„ H. K. Dixit ^ 

., G. I. Patel (Honorary Secretary). 

Preticir.t. — We shonld first of all like to knorr the number of members of the Ahmedalwd 
Millorrners' Association ? 

A. Afr. G. /. Paul . — About G4 at present. 

Q. Hcsr many of thesc'are outside Ahmedahad ? 

^A. Four of them. Nos. 50, (The Kadi Laxmi Cotton Mills Company, Ltd.), 51 (Tire 
Xarrab of Cambay Jlills Co.. Ltd.). 52, (The New Shorrock Spinning and Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.) and 53 (The Sarsirati Ginning Alills). 

Q. Of these G4 members, 12 are not cotton mills I 
A. Yes. 


Q. And of the 52 cotton mills 4 are outside Ahmedahad ! 

A. Yes, from 50 to 54 in the list (of Members of the Ahmedahad Millowners’ Associ.ation) 


Q. Is the Sarswati Ginninc Alills, cotton mill ! 
A. Yes. 


Q. How many mills are there in Ahmedahad which do not belong to the Millowner 
Association 1 
A. Five. 

Q, So .altogether there are in Ahmedahad ? 

A. Fifty-nine mills. 

(J. Of which 40 belong to the Association ? 

A, But three or four are closed and they do not belong to the Association and five 
are working mills but they are not members of the Association. 

Q. Forty-nine b-clong to the Association and five do not ? That is 51 and there 

are five 

A. Not v.orkiim. 


Q. Fifty-nine altogether. Takinn your general observations first, what publication 
i* tills from which you quote — ‘ Cotton Industry in India and Japanese comj’etition ’ — ? 
A. That v.-.ai published by the Bombay Chronicle. 

Q. .\re you sure of the truth of the statements made in this quotation that you have 
given us ? 

A. Afr. Kc.’l-i'lh'zi LeVA-zi. — We Ivlieve them to le tru'’. 


Q. The quotation talks alssut the ‘systematic armament he has evolved in th*' last 
g'T.eratien or so for the exploitation.’ etc. How long h~5 .lat'ane-e comi'-'tition Is-cn 
an important fa'-tor as n-raials India ? 

A. i);’.rir;r the last eizht years. 


Q. You would no far l-ack as eight years 7 

Mr. It. 1. — Th'" statom'-nt ref-rred to do.'s not p.pjdy to .Japan a!or,«. It 

i» -a Z' ri'-ra! st itement in my ojiniim. If you will please read it, you w ill find that it 
refi ri to t!.'' forticr.er azain."t the Indian producer. 

Q. You ar- referring mainly tfi .Japan I take it. The other soume of i.mp-art is t!-*- 
I'.nit*-': Kir.zJom. You cannot talk .ab-out }>ounty fed cockIs or sub-idisod shippi-oz 
cr sTi f.atf-l !ai>our or dishonest .azents in p.-zard to the United Kinzdom I take it. 

A. Tho-e conditions .apply to Japan only. 


Q. Th---n you talk about special bu: 
imj-i's-'d on Indian industry by ‘ sto: 
rat*'-, .and toai'n duties, • etc. Do*"- 
ct'UTitr^* ? 

A- j* .“x I fl ' r.”' 

3Iv {::f’‘rn:: iti'fTi th'xt ir/vnTi' 

do. 


Thi* quot.'itlon to th‘^ b'jrd- 

rr.r.''lnn»'rx* not t'» v. \* 

not fond-nvr juiy .mr of th* *• in hi* or 

't teo'i' rir** j xM h_v 

i.'.cturt'* and d*-* ? IaA to th*: 


n 


n 





Q. Japan is n protected country and presumably they pay those duties, but my 
point is, have yon any reason to believe tliat Japan or any other country has not water 
rates, town duties, etc. ? 

A. Jfr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — But the town duty is not there just as it is in Ahmedabad 
or in Bombay. The inaclnncry duties are not there and there are no stores duties too. 

Q. What is your autliority for saying that there are no stores duties or machinery 
duties in Japan ? 

A. tieneral information. 

Q. Ilavo you got any dennito information ? General information is hardly good 
enough for statements of this hind, Ifavo you any doRnito information that there are 
no stores duties or machinery duties in Japan ? 

A. Xo. 

A. ^[r, O. I. Palrl, — In regard to Japan I may say that a good deal of stores 
are made in Japan ami they import only a minimum quantity if at all they hare 
to import. 

Q. But surely I .should Imvo thought from the wholo trend of your argument 
that' yoti would welcome machinery duties in order to encourage the manufacture of 
mnehinery in India 1 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — Not at this stage. 

A. Mr. II. K. Dixit. — It is diilicult to got first hand information sitting here. I 
Ibinlc a deputation from the Bombay or upeountry mills through the Millowncrs’ Associa- 
tion .should go there and actually examine the conditions. Unless this is done, it is 
ditlieult to make a definite statement. Wo know whnt wo gather from general informa- 
tion, that they have very little duties compared with the duties we are paying here. 

Q. On machinery ? 

A. Yes, they are not high I mean. 

Q. Two and half ])er cent, duty on mnehinery. You do not call that a high duty? 

A. Their .stores are l)cing manufactured there. 

Q. The point I nm now rai.sing is whether, in view of your general preference for 
jiroteetion you do not consider that stores duties and machinery duties should bo wel- 
comed in order to encourage the manufacture of stores and machinery in India ? 

, A. Mr. Kaslurbhai I/ulbhai. — They will be welcome when the textile industry has 
n-ached its full gmwth. But not at this stage. Wo will certainly welcome a duty 
ntt nia(<hinery ton when the textile industry, or other industries for the matter of that, 
have grown" fully, .At this stage wo certainly do not advocate any duty on the import 
of mnehinery or mill stores. 

Q. Then you refer to England having built up a textile industry by special State 
aid and heavy tarifl. Whnt special State aid or heavy tariff has England had in the 
last seventy or eighty years ? 

A. That has been referred to in our statement. There was a 100 per cent, duty levied 
on imported fine piece-goods by England. 

Q. In 1701 ? That is quite a long way back, isn’t it f Wliat special advantages in the 
matter of .State aids and heavy tarills has the English industry bad in the last 80 years ? 

A. Mr. II. K. Dixil. — When once a trade is established firmly it does not require any 
special protection. In the beginning England did her best to encourage the industry 
and thc5' placed very heavy larifTs. 

Q. Your industry has boon in existence for 70 or 80 years ? 

A. When the industry in Lancashire was once built up they did not require very high 
tariffs. 

Q. The Indian cotton industry has been in existence for 80 years or so. 

A. Mr. Ilanchhodlal Amralalal. — All the while it .has been struggling. It has 
received no'protcction from the State whereas other countries had full protection from the 
State in the beginning of their industry. 

A. Mr. 0. I. Paid. — Hero is a statement from the Times, that the Lancashire manu- 
facturers who felt the competition of Indian goods induced a movement which led to the 
abolition of the customs duties in 1882. 

Q. I do not think you caught my point, Mr. Patel, which is that the United Kingdom 
has had no special State aid or heavy tariff in the last 80 years. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — -The real building up of the Indian textile industry 
began since the }’car 1804 or 95. Till then if you look it up, the number of looms and 
spindles in India was extremely meagre, and the statement has been borne out by Sir 
James Westland when during the debate he said ‘I need only say that India as a manu- 
facturing country is not yet out of her tutelage and if any industry deserves protection 
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it is the cotton industry of India, the only realindigenous industry whicli has sprung up 
in this country, an industry moreover on which our present currency difficulties have 
compelled us in the interests as we think of the country generally to inflict a certain 
amount of injury’. 

Q. What is the date of that quotation ? 

A. I think 1894. 

Q. In 1894, there were over 3^ million spindles and 31,000 looms. That is not a cTnn ll 
industry. 

' A. Compared with the requirements of India it could not supply oven l/20th of the 
requirements of India even then. 

Q. I do not follow your argument Mr. Xasturbhai, because, to-day your spindles are 
more than twice what they were then and you are now supplying half the requirements 
of India. ' 

A. Not more than 40 per cent, to the best of my information. We are manufacturing 
40 per cent, of our requirements. 

Q. If you look at the table on page 80 of the Bombay Millowners’ statement you will 
see for last year you supplied more than half. 

A. We manufactured to the extent of about 59 orores. 

Q. I am not referring to the value. I am referring to the quantity. Quantity in this 
case is a better test. Last year you supplied more than half your requirements apart . 
from the handloom production. 

A. I am including the handloom production. 

Q. Then at least 2/3rds of your requirements were supplied 7 
A. What I say is 40 per cent, was supplied by Indian mills. 

Q. How do you get that flgure 7 

A. That has been borne out by figures. If you refer to IVIr. Bell’s speech it is shown 
there that 41 per cent, is being suppUed by the mill industry, 33 per cent, by the imports 
and the rest by the handloom industry. ' 

Q. Exactly. Then you are supplying altogether at least 60 per cent. 7 
A. If you take hanffiooms. 

Q. But you were talking about l/20th. 

A. That was in 1894. 

Q. I do not see how in 1894 you can make it as low as that if you had nearly half the 
number of spindles then that you have now. However it is not a point on which we need 
dwell. The point of importance is that you say India is capable of producing all the 
goods she needs. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Where are yon going to get the cotton from for counts over 30s 7 
A. ilfr. O. I. Paid. — Where does England get it from 7 Can we not get the same 
similarly if we extend the industiy. We can import Egyptian and American cotton. 

Q. You can undoubtedly. 

A. Jlfr. Eanchhodlal Amrallal. — ^We have got more natural advantages. 

. Q. As regards cotton for counts over 40s 7 

- A. Compared with those countries which have no advantage at all, India stands in a 
very favourable position. 

' Q. I am referring to cloth from counts over 40s 7 
A. Wo get cotton from Uganda 7 

Q. Only a very limited supply, I think 7 . - 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Uuring the last five years Uganda has been producing 
more. Before it was 10 to 15 thousand bales. To-day it has come up to 200 thousand ' 
bales. By the time our industiy grows I dare say Uganda will be supplying something 
like seven or eight lakhs bales. There are very many markets from which wo can import. 

Q. You have no natural advantages in regard to this cotton 7 
A. Mr. ff. J. Paid. — We have our own cotton. 

Q. No natural advantages as regards cotton of higher counts 7 
A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal . — Now we want counts under 40s. That' is the 
greatest need of the country. 

Q. I am not den 3 dng that for a moment. I am now referring to the question of the 
natural advantages you have for spinning finer counts. You consider that you have got 
• natural advantages: It is one of the criteria laid down by the Fiscal Commission that 
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an iiuliislry nuisl have natural advantages. Wlmt I wanted to know was wliat natural 
advantages you haVe in regard to cotton for cloth over <10s. 

A. jifr. ka/iturhhai IMbhai.— "Wo have got endless markets ns far as marlsots go. 
Indian requirements will bo sneli ns to take up all tho produce that wo produce in India. 
That is one of tho advantages ; the second is that wo have plenty of lalraur. Tho third 
advantage is that wo can certainly pot the capital beenuso tho industry has cnjoj'cd a 
certain .ainount of confidence during the past 20 or .10 years. Again tho Sukkur Barrage 
schoinc is in progress and if the scheme is to succeed then wo think' that tho industry must 
expand ; othorwiso how could all the cotton that is going to bo produced there bo used 
up. AYe arc told that the cotton to be grown there will bo long staple cotton and only 
good for spinning liner counts. If there is any diflicnlty about cotton tho cotton will bo 
supplied by the Sukkur Barrage schemo and the Punjab also is supplying good cotton. 

Q. Is there much in the way of cotton for -lO-s in tho Punjab ? 

A. 2S5P and 2SnP arc quite good. Tho technical laboratorj* has taken a tost and 
they.have been proved to be good enough for 40s counts. 

Q. Kven admitting that, you say in tho next paragraph that ‘the Government has 
licen charged with having undertaken’ the growing of superior cotton for tho Ixsncfit of 
Lancashire. 

A. -1/r. Ka^nturbhai Mhhni. — Cotton production has gone up during the last five j’cars 
from 4 million to G million bales and more cotton is still going to bo grown. Now unless 
protection is granted to tho industry and the industry wore to expand and take up the 
cotton that you are going to place on tho market certainly it is to nobod 3 '’B a'dvnntage 
but that of Lancashire which needs cotton badly. 

Q. How much Indian cotton is taken np bj* Lancashire 7 

A. To-daj- it is la-ing taken in very small quantities. 

A Mr- G. 1, Paid. — Lakhs of bales. Tho continent is increasing its purchases of 
Indian cotton. 

Q. 1 cm referring to Lancasliirc. How much Indian cotton has been taken bj' Lan- 
cashire 7 

A At present it may bo taking a verj* small quantitj' but Government is making all 
sorts of endeavours to produce better class of cotton in India and that better class of 
cotton is verj’ essential for fine counts. 

Q. What I am asking is whether j-ou subscribe to tho view that tho efforts to grow 
belter cotton are for the benefit of Ijineashirc 7 

A. Unless Government grants us protection it will be certainlj’ to the advantage of 
Lancashire and to nohod j’ clse’s. 

Q. But l-ancashirc is taking very little of that cotton 7 

A. Mr. Kndurbhai Laibhai. — Mj’ point is that wo arc going to produce better staple 
cotton and better staple cotton is needed hj' Lancashire and Lancashire onlj’. To-day 
Lancashire is certainly taking a very small quantity but that is because the cotton is 
not suitable for their spinning purposes. 

Q. You saj* Lancashire and I.ancashirc alone. What about Japan 7 Is not Japan 
taking such cotton 7 

A. Japanning’ take it. 

Q Then wh j* say for the. benefit of lotneashirc onlj' 7 

A. Lancashire needs a much larger qunntitj' of better staple cotton, which Japan does 
not. Japan maj' take a verj’ small quantitj’ but it does not need to-daj’ the finer .staple 
cotton or better staple cotton in the quantity that Lancashire needs it. 

A. Mr. G. I. Paid. — ^Mn j’ I add something. Lancashire is more fully equipped since 
years than any other country in the world to consume better cotton. So wo may sup- 
pose safely that if there is finer cotton grown, then Lancashire will be the first to take it. 

Secxiok I 
General 

Q. You say the operation of world factors does not contribute to the present depression. 
Has there not been anj’ depression elsewhere, in Lancashire, America or even in Japan 7 

A. Mr, Kaslurbhai Laibhai. — ^Thcre maj’ be depression in other countries but India 
would not have had to suffer as much as she has if there had been Government assistance 
and if the factors that have been brought about by the Government had not been 
operating in India. 

Q. You say that the general world conditions have nothing to do with the depression 
in India 7 

A. That is tho view wo hold at present. If it has, it has very little to do with India. 
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Q. Don’t- you consider that the collapse of the boom after the war was due to world 
conditions as you ^ow that caused a tremendous trade depression in India owing to the 
fact that dealers in-piecegoods bought at the top of the market and were caught when 
the boom had burst and could not sell the goods. Do you consider that that had nothing 
to do with the depression ? 

A. Again the Gfovemment’s policy is, as the Indian Merchants Chamber explained, 
responsible. There were large imports of foreign goods and the merchants suffered heavy 
losses because of the exchange pohcy and therefore naturally the Indian industry has 
also had to take its share in the suffering of the merchants. 

Q. Had the exchange policy of the Government no connection whatever with world 
depression ? 

A. We do not think so. 

Q. Then it seems very eurious that the eollapse of the boom in India coincided with 
the collapse elsewhere or rather followed it at a short distance. - , , 

_ A. To the best of our information, Japan and America have been doing quite well even 
since the postwar period. Our information is that very heavy dividends have been paid 
by almost all the Japanese mills. Their average dividend was something like 15 
per cent. 

. Q. Would you call 15 per cent, a V'ery high dividend ? 

A. It is quite a decent dividend. 

Q. I am glad to know that. Then, yon would doubtless consider that an average 
dividend of 50 per cent, paid by the Bombay mills in the boom period was 
excessive ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal O. ParekJi. — ^At that time they were making profits. 

Q. You call 15 per cent, a good dividend. What is your opinion about SO per 
cent. ? 

A. We are talking of normal times. 

Q. In normal times you consider 15 per cent, a good dividend ? 

A. Mr. H. K. Dixit. — 16'4 per cent, was the average. They have declared 
dividends upto 33 and 50, but the average works out to 16’ 4. 

Q. Where do you get your figures from ? 

A From the Textile Mercury'. 

President. — ^In reply to Question 4, you say ‘‘ At present some mills have been 
compelled to resort to partial stoppage”. How many mills are working short 
time ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — Hot short time but keeping some spindles and looms idle. 

Q. How many mills ? 

A. Three or four mills. 

Q. Only three or four ? Then it is not at all general. 

A. Hot at all general. Some of the milk have already closed. 

A. Mr. Parel-h. — ^In Ahmedabad almost all are weaving mills; In the wea^dng mills 
1 believe they are working fully. 

Q. Have you been able to work out for us a statement shorring the dividends which 
have been paid for the Ahmedabad mills for the last five years ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^We received a letter only three days back and we are preparing the 
statement. 

Q. I think I wrote to you from Simla asking you to let me have a statement similar 
to the one which the Bombay millowners sent to us. 

A. We received the letter only three days back. 

Q. I think that was a reminder. 

A. I hope to present the statement to-morrow. 

Q. The trouble, of course, is that whilst we can get information regarding the Bombay 
mills from the Indian Inverfors’ Tear Book and from Capital ” similar figures are not 
published for the Ahmedabad mills and so it is not easy to know exactly what they are 
doing. 

A. Mr. Easturbhai Lalbhai. — ^The importance of Ahmedabad has not been recognised 
by the public till now. 

Q. !^ve you a stock exchange here ? 

A. Wo have a stock exchange. There ate a few who are dealing with forward transac- 
tions too. 
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Q. I supposb that if Alimedabad had insisted they could have got these particulars 
published in commercial papers ; 'but they urere not particularly anxious to let the 
world Imow how well they were doing ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — think we have prepared this statement and given all the replies 
properly. 

A. I am not thinking of that, I was referring to the fact that your share transactions 
and other particulars with regard to dividends, etc., are not accessible to the world 
at large. 

A. At least the local papers do publish them. There are two weekly papers here. 

Q. We shall be very glad if you lot us have a statement how matters stand in that 
respect. You say “ Some good mills which are undercapitalised and which have 
built up large reserve funds are piaking profits while some are making both ends meet 
and some are working at a loss. ’’ How many do you put in each category ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — I think there are about tenor twelve mills which are 
doing fairly well. There are about twenty mills which are making both ends meet and 
the rest are making losses. That is our estimate. We have looked to the general 
condition and that is the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

Q. If you lot us have the figures of dividends paid for the last five years we should 
be very much obliged. ' 

A. But dividends are not of very great assistance as far as Ahmedabad is concerned ; 
because if you take into consideration the formation of the mills in Ahmedabad it is 
on a very different basis from the rest of the world, if I may say so. Though the dividends 
appear to be large yet on the actual capital invested they will come to a very small 
figure. 

Q. Dividends are after all an important factor. If you could give us a statement 
similar to the one which the Bombay cotton industry has prepared that would he better 
still. They say exactly how much has been -written off for depreciation, what the net 
profit was, how much was paid in dividends and so on. 

A. jlfr. Patel. — ^Yes ; wo are preparing it and we -will submit it in a day or two. 

A. jlfr. Parekli. — In Ahmedabad the original capital is small and the block account 
is very big. If you take into account the block account, we may he losing. 

Q. But your block account has been built up out of past profits ? 

A. Profits as well as depreciation fund. For instance, the original capital may be 
only fi-ve lakhs and the block account will be forty lakhs. H we are to calculate depre- 
ciation, etc., on the block account, I -w’ould say that none of the mills can make profit. 
There may bo an exception of two or three, that is those who have big reserve funds 
and those who have not spent money on block account. There is a mill in Ahmedabad 
ha-ving five lakhs of capital, ha-ving a reserve fund not utilised amounting to nearly thirty 
or thirty-five lakhs. 

Q. That goes to show that it had a prosperous time in the past. 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^There is a system here peculiar to this place. They start a mill with 
a small capital and afterwards the total in-vestment which brings the profit works out 
to a high figure on the small original capital. That is a fallacious idea of ha-ving largo 
di-vidends on small capital. But if you calculate interest on capital account, depreciation 
on block account, etc., the percentage -will be small. 

Q. The Bombay millo-wmers argue in that way too, so it would not seem peculiar 
to Ahmedabad. 

A. Not so much there. I am giving an instance of a mill in Ahmedabad, viz., the 
Shorrock Mills. With 325 shares the total capital is Bs. 3,25,000 and the mill’s block 
account is 35 to 40 laldis. Now all the money that has been realised out of this 40 lakhs 
goes as di-vidends only to 325 share-holders, each share being worth Es. 1,000. So the 
' di-vidend may even be Es. 600. But that does not show that it is a correct idea of 
calculating the di-vidends. It is not a real one. 

Q. It sho-n-s that the mill has adopted a cautious policy in the past and therefore 
is in a bettor position to stand present conditions. 

A. That applies to a groat many mills in Ahmedabad which started with a very small 
capital and got the profits afterwards. 

Q. Then is the position that the Ahmedabad mills, speaking generally are, owing 
to that policy in a better position to face the present depression than most of the milb 
elsewhere ? 

A. Pro\*ided they do not extend. If the money were spent on extensions ? 

A. illr. Parckh. — Some have spent all the profits in extending the mills and some 
have reserves. If the mill I was talking of were to make about two to three laklis of profit 
every year, that does not mean that the mill is making any profit out of the concern. 
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^Ting a capital of five lakhs, it can easily pay 40 per cent, dividend out of the 
interest on 35 lakhs. We cannot say vre do not feel the depression if ve rvere/to take 
that into account. 

Q- point rras that mills that have adopted this policv are to-dav in a better 
position to face the depression ? . 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai. — To a certain extent they are. 

Q. As you probably know if you had studied the newspaper reports everv 
witness in Combay said that Ahmedabad was better ofi than Bombav. 

A. TJnfortunately that is the impression everywhere. Sut they do not take into 
consideration that Ahm edabad, as I pointed out in the beginning has been capitalised 
to a very small extent looking to the capital that has been invested in the block account 
and therefore the general impression will be such. 

Q. I do not think it is altogether based on the dividends yon pay on vour siaall capital. 
I t hink it is based on general impressions and knowledge of what von were doing 
here. 

A. Mr. PareJch. — -Xot exactly so. We caimot follow that. If one were to say 
that snch and snch a mill is paying 50 per cent, dividend, at once you would think that 
the . Ahm edabad mills are doing better. But practically it is not making any profit 
out of the concern. 

Q. Let me put to you a candid question, Mr. Parekh, and I trust yon will give me 
a candid answer. What I would really like to know is, would Ahmedabad ever have 
applied for protection if Bombay had not done so first t 
- A. Mr. Patel. — Perhaps at a later stage, if not at this stage. 

A. Jlfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — We are backward in that respect. We never take the 
initiative. 

Q. Yon are not quite so vocal as Bombay J 

A. That is so. 

A- Mr. Patel. — We are too much labouring with our own affairs. 

Q. Do yon keep any census of mill stocks here ? The Bombay nullowners have given 
ns a census of the stocks they have. 

A. We do not keep a regular census, but we once collected the figures last year when it 
was reqtdted to be done. 

Q. Yon have no figures ? 

A. Mr. Pareth.—^o. Here the contents of the different bales are not uniform. 
Some are 100 lbs. weight and some 300 and so on. We have not a STretem’ 
of packing the full 300 or 350 lbs. When we have stocks, we generally put in small bales 
of 100 and 150 lbs. and rebale them when we sell. Bombay has got a regular ^tem of 
packing the bales uniformly. 

Q. Do you pack small bales owing to a desire to meet the requirements of your 
customers ? 

A. Exactly, At the same time when we have stocks, we sometimes do not print or 
stamp the" goods and if there is demand, different merchants want different stamps and 
we deliver them accordingly. 

Q, What is your general impression about the present state of mill stocks in Ahmeda- 
bad ?■ Do yon consider they are higher than usnal ? 

A. They have increased'dnring. the last two months. Dp to June we had no heary 
stocks. We were able to finish up certain stocks and we were able to sell the produc- 
tion up to the end of June, but since July hardly any mill is able to sell the production 
up to 50 per cent. 

Q. Why is that ? What is that due to ? 

A. Yo demand. It may be depression or it may be that people are not buying in the 
monsoon. ' . 

Q. Is it due at all to the feeling that the prices of cotton and cloth are gomg stiU 

further down ? , . , , xt. ' • 

A. Yes. The cotton market is not steady and the merchants are afraid that the prices 
will go still down and they hold aloof from buying. 

Q. Is it vour view that the fall in the price of cloth has been gre.ater than the faU “ 
the price of cotton ? The figures of the Bombay MiUowners’ Association hardly bear 

that out. - T, -u 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— li yon kindly refer to page 101 of the Bomtoy 
SEllowners’ Association’s statement, the price in 1923 of the cotton per candy is Ks. oiu. 
The price in 1926 is somewhere about Bs. 350. 
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Q. Tnl;c it from 102'J. 

A. 1 nm (nkiiic from 1!123 l)ocim':r> tlio tlopronsion linn rcnlly Rtnrtcd from 1023. If 
you ItI.o <lio priro «if rnllou in 1023. if is I{!i, TiIO nml in 102(5 Ihoro lins bucii n drop of 
ils*. I(>0 por I’nndy. If you now turn to papi* OS. llin priro of piocogoods was somowhcro 
in f lio vii’inify of 22 .annau, if you tal<p the* nvornpo of 1023, wliilo tlio price* in 1020 is 17^ 
annul. Thus tlu-n* has hocn a drop of •!{ nnnns j^r Ih., whilo tho drop in the price of 
cotton f« nlauit 3 nmi.T'. 

Q. As 1 mal»p out tlw* fipurfs, the fall in the price of cloth has Ik'ch nlioiit 22 per cent, 
anil the fall in the price of cotton has Itcen n pood deal more than that. 

A. Tlic-e an* the limires that have Is'en stated hy IJomhay. 

Q. 1 am \u*rl:iiu: them out fnun the fieures for llomhay. 

A. The price of pii'oepood'i has fallen l*y -II annas while the jirice of cotton has fallen 
liy ahout 3 annas ]>er 11). 

Q. It is a rpiestion of i)ercenta!:e. If you workout the j)crcentage, you will arrive at 
the n'sult 1 have stated. 

A. 1 think the ])ercentapes have heen very many times misleading. . In point of fact 
the price of cotton has dro])jM>d liy 3 annas and the j)rice of cotton goods hj* 41 
annas. 

A. Mr. Mnjinminr , — What would he the drop in the i)rice of clean cotton ? 

A. 3 annas 3 pics. 

Q. If you take the average price of cloth in 1023-2-t it is 22 annas and in 1025-20 about 
10 annas, that means a drop of four annas only. 

A. Mr. I'arclh . — If von wen* to take the price to-dav, the price of cotton is 
HS.31.S. 

Q, Is that for n*ady cotton or for March or April delivery? 

A. Ix-t us take the fipiirc'S given here. 

(J. In order to get at the average price, it is liettcr to take 12 months average. 

A. If you take 102(1 ; it will come to I7J or 171. 

A. Mr. Kafturbhai IjciUihni , — There has l)ccn a drop of -IJ annas i)or lb. 

Q. Acainst 31 annas of dean cotton ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. If you take 1020 you must make allowance for excise duty. How much docs that 
work out ? • 

A. 0 ])ies. 

1‘rcsidrnt . — How many pounds of cotton go to make a pound of cloth ? 

A. Then* is a p’lieral lo.ss of 20 jH'r cent, if you take tho avorngo Indian 
cotton. 

li. How man}’ pounds of cotton go to make a pound of cloth 7 

A. 100 lbs. of cotton will give you 80 lbs. of clean yarn. 

.Vr. Majmudar . — Taking the size into account, how much yarn is used to produce 1 lb. 
of cloth ? 

A. .1/r. Parrkh . — Sucli percentage cannot bo taken because tho price of cloth includes 
tho price for sizing. Mr. Majmudar takes the loss percentage in tho cotton. But wo 
arc taking the percentage of eloth which includes sizing. Tho way to compare it is, tho 
drop in cotton is 3 annas and that in cloth is 41 annas. 

Q, It is three annas and a half for clean cotton, and 9*36 pies for excise duty. 

A. But you are taking the clean cotton ; you must take into consideration how much 
yarn wo are using in tho cloth. 

Q. Take out 10 per cent, for that. 

A. That comes to | anna or ■35 anna. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — 'Wo say that tho depression has started since 1023. 

Q. Stores values have gone dou'n since 1023. Coal has gone down ? 

A. Mr.Parckh . — These statistics wore published in Juno and since Juno there is a 
further prop in cloth of nearly 2 annas. 

Q. Wo are going by tho figures in tho statement. 

A. These figures arc taken in Juno and since Juno there is a further drop of at least 2 or 
1^ annas. 

Q. Tho only point is whotlier loolcing at tho figures wo have in hand, it is true that 
tho prices of cloth have gone down much more than tho cost of production of cloth. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — ^You can work out those figures yourself. 
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1 Jb. of cioth and 1 lb. of cotton, 

- |J^ntoi£'lLsSiforga3zationoftbo Ah^ You .av tl:.v. if 

nS; sSK'fo-; -*1.0 lir^t tin., vntii i.i. 

nobody jien- what strikes trere. It was in 19JS that the biegost strike took pl ue in 
Ahmedabad. AJI of us united together and %rithstood the strike quite .•sueees^fully. 
Since that time we have dealt with many question-; regarding labour through our varioiM 
departments and if vou refer to the Bombay La l)our Oflice you will find what splendid 
work we have done in organizing and overcoming difficulties as far as our labour is 
concerned. 


Q, You had a strike in 1918 ! 

A. Jfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Yes. 

Q. The next one ? 

A In 1920. 

Q. And the next one ? 

A. In 1923. 

A. Mr. Patel — 1923 was the biggest. It lasted for 10 weeks. The strike of 1918 
lasted for three weeks and the 1920 strike basted for about 15 d.ays. 


Q. How can your organization bo said to have overcome thi'! diffiodty about .strikes 
if you had one ns recently ns 1923 ? 

A. Mr. KaMurbhai Lathhai . — We would have had very many more had we not organisetl 
in 191S. Times were prosperous and every d.ay practically thcre wt're labour rlemaruls 
in various directions. They wanted shed's for eating purposes. If they did not get 
them immediately, they v.-ould go on strike. On very p<‘tty e.'scii'-es tliey wanted to 
strike l.cause they knew too well that every hour meant money for us and therefore 
naturally they were inclined to strike. Aga’in 1 think— it is rny i:« rsonat \iew and 
perhaps the Honourable .Sir Bhupendrnnath Mifra may Iir-ar me'otif — that the titwst 
organization of labour is in Ahmedabad. They have Ven very well organized under 
Mahatma Gandhi. Miss Anasuya and other.s. They are not i>olitienl pri>p.ieandi.>t.‘: 
but sincerc well wishers of labour and themforc wo have to with'-tand their atfaeks in 
quite a different manner than if they were {wlitical }irop.vgandi.-ts. In one eii'e there 
was ^ an impending strike when Pandit 5ladnn Mohan .Malaviya’s n‘--i.'lanee was 
requisitioned and ho brought about an end to the strike. It lasted for one ilay. Had 
it not been averted by Pandit Jlalaviya it would have lasted for a good many uiek-'. 
Again there have been several organizations. There is the Spinners’ 5Iahajan, VVe.'ivers’ 
Mahajan and the growing menace of the big union andnllof them eaine ujiforsettlcnsenf 
of their wages, of their difficulties, of their vnrioas requirements and they have all Iss-n 
met by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

Q, In wiiat other directions do you consider that you are well organi-'ed ? 

A. In 1918 I think there was a very gre.rt scarcity of h>'.-.jian for baling piirjKi 
1 think it waa in your time when you were Controller of .’'tandard Cloth. \Vc ucri- u-ing 
piecegoods then instead of he- -ian in oriler to cover the bales but it v. a-* not a f atl -f.ietory 
means of doing that, 'riicrefore we all combined and .-ent up our agi nt to C.deulta 
and be made direct purehn-es from Calcutta and it up to the .Milhiaiieri’ A- oi-i-ition. 
Abrre-dabad, uho distribiitefi it to all the mills, thus re <111 ting in great b< tiefit to the 
mills l«-eai.’sc it was very mueh ehcajH-r and the iieols of th" mills uere met. Again in 
1910 or 1917, I do not rememly-r th" date exactly, then- wen- two or thn-e oei-i>.i,,(i , on 
v.-hi'-h tle-n' was a gn-at shortage of Mipplies of coal. The .Ahmi-dalrid ,'Iillounert.’ 
('rgani- ition ’.^a.s uorkitig and they .sent in ir.flent orders on the f.'o.il Controlh r at 
Cileutta, got the rakes from him and distributed th'.- coal to all the mills to the .-.-itisf.w tion 
of almost all th*- milN, w hich naturally resulted in great economy. 

Q. Are you doing anything in that line now, in tbi; way of en-oji'-rative jiureha-n 
or anything like that 7 

A. Mr. J’arrkh . — \Vc are not requin-d to do that. At that time v.i; were eor-ajcll'-d 
At th.at lime it was not a question of price, it was a qtie.-tion of getting the 
ttufi. 

A. ^!r. Kci'.urlf.'ii Lalbhii. — A“ n-cently n» la-'t year, iii 11*2">. when there v..as thi-! 
Very rre.-.t d'-j'r>-‘.-i'’:j then- v. .js ;• hj^- ; trike in the flomb-!} re.;!! but -.■ < ac- rod hi/ 
strike !.-re. Practie.ally tb-re wa.s unrUiimouT opinion among-t tie- ir.- nii.er-' th -.t 
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nliniild also close down boonuso tho stooltR wore very hon^^ on our Imn'l'* <^‘"’0; 

Wo waited on H. E. Lord Rending regarding Ibis cotton oxeiso duly. All of "J 
that wo should close down rnlhor iV.nn run at a loss. Tins stop wo di( not tnho h»t 
wo koidod to wait. Wo decided that none should cut prices from what they have bwn 
ruling ron a particular day. Wo doeided that nobody should c« tho ruling price for 
at least a month to come. Almost all tho momlicrs loyally carried out that. It had a 
very groat olloot. That was in 1926. So you wll seo that whonovor any opportunity 
or occasion has arisen wo always stood by each other and tried to meet tho 
situation. 


Q. But are you actually doing anything now^lmyond collecting information ? 

A. Mr. Parehh. — ^Whon any noeossity arises wo do. 

A. illr. Kastvrbhai Lo/Wmi.— Now in regard to railway freight, wo are going to take 
it up and place it before tho Railway Rates Adwsory Committee. 

Q. I should like to have a few more particulars about these mills which have closed 
down, changed hands and gone into liquidation. 1 can find very few of them in the 
list issued by tho Bombay Milloinicrs’ Association. Tho India Spinning Jlills is a 
mil l of 14,000 spindles and 300 looms, I understand. When did it change hands ? 

A. Mr. Parclch.— In 1921. ' That mill was started in 1920. 


Q. If it changed hands in 1921, that had nothing to do with tho present depression. 
A. In 1922. But at that time tho mill had only boon started for a short time. 

Q. You cannot say that it had anything to do with depression surely 7 
A. Certainly not. 

Q. When did tho Ahmodabad Cotton and Waste Mills change hands 7 
A. In 1926; 


Q. That is a spinning mill with 21,300 spindles and no looms. That changed hands 
last year 7 
A. Yes. 


Q. For any special reason 7 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^It made heavy losses. It is a spinning mill. 

■Q. Tho Swadeshi Felt Cap and Hosiery Manufacturing Company. I cannot find 
that in the list. 

A. That was a small mill started sometime during tho war time. 

,Q. It has never been shown in tho Millo^vno^s’ list 7 Did it over start work 7 
A. They were doing some stray work of manufacturing pvgrec cloth. That was 

sold sometime in 1924. 

« 

Q. How many looms had thoy 7 
A. At present 200 looms. 

Q. Why is not that shown in tho list 7 

A. Thoy were not members of tho Association. Probably it was started by a 
Mohamodan gentleman and it was in a small village near Ahmcdabad. 

Q. Not actually in Ahmodabad 7 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — In tho suburbs of Ahmodabad. 

Q. Started in tho war 7 
A. 1920. 


Q. The Hathising Mills is another spinning mill with 19,652 spindles 
change hands 7 . , 

A. Jllr. Paid.— In 1923. 


When did it 


• Q. Before tho beginning of tho depression 7 ' 

A. Jlfr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai . — ^Tho depression really began in July 1922. 

“‘j' ■"HI 

A. Mt, Patehlw Yos, this mill was novor in a verv aood noRHinn Tf +Tio vw'ii 


Q. When did tho Shrinagar Mills change hands 7 
A. Sometime in December 1923. 


Q. That is another small mill with 216 looms 7 
A. Yos. 


Q. What does it make 7 Cloth from fine counts 7 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai.— Coarse, 20s to 40s. It is a weaving mill, 
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Q. Does it weave fine cloth ? 

A. Ifr. Patel. — Yes. 

Q. The Zaveri Spinning Mill is another small weaving milT ? 

A. Jlfr. Parekh. — About 550 looms. 

Q. 500 are shown here. IVhen did that change hands ? 

A. In 1924. 

Q. One of the first mills to bo hit by the depression ? 

A. Yes. 

^Q. The Manor Harkha Mills ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^That is in Nadiad, not in Ahmodabad. 

Q. That is another small spinning mill with 12,848 spindles. When did it change 
hands ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhoilal Amratlal. — In 1926. 

Q. Sir Wagji Mills ? 

A. Mr. Parekh.— It is in' Wadhwan. We have taken the mills in Gujerat and 
Kathiawar. 

Q, Where is it in this list ? 

■ A. Mr. RancKkodlal Amratlal. — ^It will be in the Presidency list. 

Q. 1 cannot find it there. How many looms and spindles has it ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — 350 looms and 18,000 spindles. But that did not change hands 
owing to depression. It was' before that. It was in 1920. ^ ' 

Q. Then it should hardly have been included in this list 7 

A. jlfr. Eanchhodlal Amratlal. — ^It is included in the list because it has since then 
changed hands and that is due to the depression. 

Q. I should like a little more evidence on that. Mr. Chamanlal has just now said that 
it did not change hands owing to depression. Where is it shown in the list -7 
A. jlfr. ParefcA. — Is it under Native States 7 

Q. I cannot find it. Is it the Wadhwan Camp MUls 7 If so, it has 13,339 spindles and 
225 looms. It is now in the hands of a Beceiver. Is it in the hands of a Beceiver owing 
to depression 7 
A. Mr. Patel. — We think so. 

Q. There is a little doubt about it 7 
A. jlfr. Eanchhodlal Amratlal. — No. 

Q. I understand from Mr. Kasturbhai 

A. Jfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, — I have no knowledge about those mills. 

Q. The Vaso Mumbai Mills are now called the Bustom .Jehangir Vakil Mills, 
and have 11,352 spindles and 250 looms. The mill changed hands in 1925 7 
A. In the beginning of 1925 or the end of 1924. 

Q. The Gomtipur Mills have 9,300 spindles. When did they close down 7 
A. In 1924. 

Q. The Hathising Mill 7 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^For about two years it remained closed down. 

Q. Is it closed now 7 

A. It has just begun to work for a few weeks. 

Q. Hoping for better- times 7 - - 

A. Perhaps Ke might be making a bigger loss by keeping it closed. 

Q. What is this Oriential Mill called now 7 It is not shown in this list 7 
A. It was built in 1920. It was a member of the Association in 1923. 

Q. It never worked 7 . 

A. Due to depression it could not work. 

Q. • It never got any further 7 
A. It has been recently sold. 

Q. The Vishnu Mill 7 

A. It was closed down in 1926. That is a sp innin g mill.' 

Q, Where is that shown in the list 7 

A. jlfr. Eanchhodlal Amratlal.-^t is called the Ahmedabad Vishnu Cotton Mills. 

Q. It has 7,922 spindles 7 
A. Yes. 
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O The ■Universal Cotion m\ ? That has pone into Hquidnlion. 1 find it Ims 200 looms. 
Tinvon^nllv think that any of the.'o mills was of a sixe which in these days of keen compe- 

cmSS "ri4 S ol Ite ».r I m™t otanco Im. » mill rf 200 loom. «Uho„l ony 

Bpmdlca^t Pa(cf.— Tlio Goinptipur mill mn. vrorfelnp (Iny nml night till 1020. 
q! 1 am askinp whether a small mill like this with 2G0 looms and no spindles can he 

officicntlv worked 1 , , . , , . .11 

A. There arc some of the same sw.c which do work cconoimealij . , , nno 

A Mr. PnrcWi.— Formerly all mills in Ahmedahad were st.arled nitli M.ni'O 
spindlc-s. There are certain mills with HOO looms makiiip pood profits m normal 
times. 


Q. Pre-war 1 

A. Yes pre-war times. 

Q. But conditions have chanced since then. The mills in Bombay and here have pone 
on oxpandiiip and they have pot to face competition from hieper mills which obviously 
have less overhead charges and are able to reduce their coat of production. 

A. In pre-war it was (ho same case. 

Q. Do you think that these mills would probably have survived even if there liarl 
been no depression and that the competition of more efficient mills would have compclli*d 
them to close down, po to liquidation or chanpe hands ? 

A. I di^not follow. 

Q. Even if there had licon no dopreseion, would not the competition of oilier mills on a 
larger scale and therefore able to rlTcct greater economies in production have compelled 
them to close down or go into liquidation ? 

A. J/r. Knslurhhni Ijolbhai . — It is quit© possible (hat they might have fared badly 
oven without depression. 

Q. The view I would put to you is, that this looks r.ather a formidable list of mills nf 
first sight, but when you come to examine individual mills It is dillieuU to point to 
any mill that could bo put in the first or st'cond clas.s and to say that here is a good mill, 
wliich, owing to dopro.ssion, had had to clo.«e down, elmiigo hands or go into liquidation. 

A. Tliat would never lie the c.ase in Ahmedah.ad Is'caiise the idem ifie.at ion of the 
agents with tho mills is such that till the last that mill will be kept runiiiiip liecaiiso nf 
tlio help of the agents. 

Q. But if you were to got a really deep dcprcs.sion would not mills bo bound 
logo ? 

A. There arc two re.sources on which the mill can rely. One is the great profit that 
has been made during tho war time. Another prop in Aliniedab.id is tho prop of tlio 
agent who identifies himself with tho interests of tho mills and tlierefore you will find 
that tho list is small when compared to Bombay or other contre.s. 

A. Mr. Patel— I might give an instanco. Tho Ahmedabad Industrial Mill lias 
330 looms only. Still it is doing fairly well compared with other mills. 

Q. If it is doing well, why cannot the otUor.s ? 

A. Tlioro may ho different circumstancc.s. 


Q. IVliat difference in circumstances f 

A. They may not have large reserve funds a.s this mill might Imvo got. Each is to 
bo judged on its merits. 


■n' have to judge by general condilion.s and tho po.sition is that if one 

mil with 3 . 1 O looms can do ''"ell at a tiino which you Imvo dc.scribcd os a time of deep 
depression it would scorn to follow that these mills could Imrdlv Imvo closed down on 
account of depression. 

A. There were differences in circumstances. As I sov this mill mi-ht liovc 

others might not have those 


Q. Wo wont to know what those circumstances are 7 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai just explained that those which 
tho management might bo in better circumstances. 


were perfectly idontifiod uith 


caJ'stnVdTdeJrelrimllkfthis?^ 

A. It depends on tho identification of (ho agents, the dogroo of idontification 
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the general practice in ATimedabad. Some of these mills which have closed down were 
certainly badly managed. 

A. Jfr. Parehh. — ^Xot badly managed. 

Q. Some say they were even dishonestly managed. 

A. But none of these were so. Those are quite different. 

Pre-sidfinf.— Ton left the mills to which the Baja is referring out of the list on that 
account ? ‘ - ■ 

A. Yes. 

Bajs Hart KisTian KaiH. — There are other Tnills which failed on account of dishonesty 
etc. 5 

A. Yes. 

Q. There are mills which have closed down owing to various reasons. Some had 
been weakened before the depression and the depression was the last blow which knocked 
them out. There are others which were not managed on the lines which you have said 
is the common practice in Ahmedabad. 

A. The financial help from the agent was not so good. 

Q. Do I understand that all these mills which failed were run on the lines which you 
say is the common feature here ? 

A. Jfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — The point is that had they the two props, the stability 
of the mill and the financial help from the agent they would not have gone into 
liquidation. 

Q. Do I understand that the financial assistance of the Managing Agent can only be 
of avail when there are large reserves at the back of the milt ? 

A. Certainly not. I can give you an instance in which the mill was in a very bad 
position and still was financed to an extent that yon will not hear of in any part of 
India or in any part of the world for the matter of that. 

Q. So that either the Mill Agent’s influence or the reserves at the back of the mill 
can prevent disaster such as hapTCued to these mills ? Yon say if these two factors 
had existed then these mills w^d not have come to grief ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you whether both these factors must co-exist ? 

A. Xot both. If one of the factors did exist, the mill would have carried on for some 
time. If both were there, it would not have come to grief. - 

Q. These mills had neither the one nor the other ? 

A. I say there may be good position as long as the mills were running. But they 
may have been obliged to suffer because the assistance did not come forth from the 
agents. ' 

Q. As a matter of fact, was it that neither of these factors existed in the case of these 
mills 5 

A. We do not know exactly why they came to grief. What we feel is that they 
have been obliged to close down or go into liquidation because of the depressed times. 
We won’t present such a list as this unless the times are very depressed. Generally 
in Ahmedabad you will hardly find a mill or two that has been obfiged to close down 
or go into liquidation in normal times. 

Q. They would never have closed down during the boom times ? 

A. During normal times yon won’t find more than a mill or two going into liquidation 
or obliged to close down. 

Q. That is a theory. We wnnt to go into actual facts. We want to make sure of 
the causes which led to their downfall. 

A, They would have been able to withstand the depression had financial help been 
forthcoming from the agent’s side. 

Q. That was not forthcoming ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Evidentlv thev had no reserves. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just one question about these world factors. Don’t you think the fall in the 
price of cotton and in the price of cloth is a world factor which has affected all countries 
alike 1 Is not the continual fall in the price of cotton a world factor which has affected 
all countries alike ? There may be certain world factors and certain local factors 
peculiarly affecting India. You suggest that there are no world factors ? 

A. I mean ordinarily the faU in the price of cotton should have helped the industry 
instead of creating a further depression. 



(J. If i( wni! not ncrninpnntVil by a fall in tin* pricu of cloth. 

A. Quito ."io. 

Q. Hut there lias boon a continuous fall in the ])riru of cotton as u'cll ns in the price 
of cloth although the degree is disputed, whether the fall is so much moi-e or loss. But 
theiv has been a continuous fall ? 

A. Yes. 

t}. Do you not Ibinl; that is a world factor? 

.\. (Vrtainly not. because there would not have, been such severe depression had the 
merchants not suffered loss on aeeount of the exchange muddle. 

Q. Do vou call that a factor which particularly affected India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you cannot deny that this has lieen a world factor. 

A. t'ertainly. Had thert> not Is'cn the exchange muddle then we maintain that 
(he pric<'s <if pieee-giiods would not have fallen to the extent they did and therefore 
India would not have lavn alfected. 

Q. By the subsequent fall ? 

A. Tlie imports have Ihtu very gri'at during those two years 1922-1923. I think 
that then' is a surplus of import.s of •]! erores than what India can consume and the 
effect of it e.mnot be wipe<l off within (5 to 12 months. But it will take two j'oars to 
consume the extra stocks that have been imported during the high exchange prices. 

(). .\ssumiug all that to la' correet, the state of the market being such ns to lend to 
dejin's'.fon. ever .since the prices of cotton have In'cn falling, the prices of cloth have 
Is-i'ii fallitig anil you have admitted that then* an* no buyers and there is no demand. 
Tlierefon' the di'pressiou goes on inen-asing. If the prices of piece-goods had 
gniie up or supjMisiug the' prices even of cotton had gone up, if the cloth produced from 
cotton at higlier ]irices and which was lying on hand could have been disposed of at 
belter price', then* woidd have In'ensomi! relief. 

.•\. Mr. Kn.il},urlih<ii Mbhai . — ^There has la'cn a period during these two or three years 
when the jtrici' of pieci* goods has gone up and still you do not find any relief to the textile 
industry. 

Q. Was not there a slight n-lief and <lid not the market improve when there was 
a slight difference in prices ? 

A. No. 

Q. Whenet er the prices ro'c, you wen* able to dispose of the goods more ensilj’. 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Then* was sonu' temporary n'lief ? 

A. Quite n». 

(}. You saiil that .lapan was making gn*at profit.s. Was not there a crisis in Japan 
in 1921 ? 

A. (Inly because of the earthquake. 

Q. 1929-21 ? 

A. Mr, I!anc.libt>iHal .•! inratlal . — We do not know whotherthere was any depression then. 

A. There wa«. 

Mr. Stilibn linn . — You spoke just now about the largo imports of cloth into India 
during flu* jterioil of exchange trouble.s. Are yon aware of the quantity* imported, apart 
from the vahie ? 

A. -Vr. Knilliurbhni J,albbni. — Y’es. 

Q. It was l,-l!ll million yards and if the quantity were so much in excess there should 
not have Ik-cii largo imports soon after that. If the imports had come in too much 
they would not in the year next but one import a much larger quantitj*. They imported 
in the year following 1,079 million yards. You wanted two or three years to work off 
the suri>1us ; but in 1922-1923 thev imported 1,C77 million yards. How do you oxfilain 
that ? 

A. It is not the quantity of yard.s you have to consider but how much in money value 
India is cajiable of consuming. I think wo have made a point that India has not been 
able to take up in money value. She maj' bo able to take up in yards. 

Q. Have you any reason to Ixjliovo that the quality in tho later j’ears was lower than 
that in 1921 ? 

A. Certainly not. Lower prices do not moan lower qualit}*, Tho price of cotton 
may bo falling. 

Q. That is also possible. But unless you saj' tho quality was very different or unless 
j’ou got distinctly lower prices you will have nearly the same aggregate value. In any 
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case you get a certain quantity of cloth in one j’ear and verj- soon after 5-011 get a consi- 
derable amount of imports and in recent years, the values arc about C*G crores. The5’- 
are almost the same for the last three 5-cars or so. The imjiorts in the later 5-eors more 
or less correspond to-the imports in the earlier 5-ears. Therefore it did not require tu-o 
or three 5-ears to vrork off the effect of the largo imports, but it required one 5-car. 

A. It required two or three 5-enrs because it hit the Indian industries and therefore 
those imports wore replacing the Indian products. This depression is the result of 
that. 

Q. Then 5-ou ought to find in the later years smaller production in India ? 

A. If the depression continues, the Indian production is bound to fall, 

Q. It has gone uji. The figures in tho Bomba5- Millou-ners’ Association’s statement. 
Table 16, show that in 1622 it was 1,752 million yards, in 1923, 1,725, in 1924, 1,701 and 
in 1925, 1,970. Later on in the statement. Table IG, 5-ou find the exports of In^an goods 
and I suggest that tho very- largo imports of one year did not aficct fresh imports 
ver5- soon after, nor did they alicct the amount of production in India. 

A. I just pointed out tlint those import-s were larger than India was capable of 
consuming, even offsetting or meeting all the losses incurred by- the merchants. So 
naturally- ns far ns the consumer is concerned he has been consuming practically to the 
same extent or to a slightly- . larger extent than his natural requirements.* If the 
44 crores -worth of these goods have been more than India could normally consume they 
have been met by tho losses incurred. 

Q. There must have boon losses if they imported much more than could be absorbed. 
But I was only wondering whether y-our statement of the duration of tins trouble was 
quite accurate. You seem to give it much longer time than tho trade ‘conditions seem 
to show. 

A. Jfr. Parehh . — ^I 'understand that' tho reason why imports have not fallen 
comparing last y-car is this. It is tjic general pracjico of merchants that once they have 
paid at higher rates and they- get at cheaper rates later on, they will go on purchasing 
and they do not know it till tho end of the year. So it w-ill not have the effect in the 
next year, 

Q. It had effect tho next y-ear but not aftenvards ? 

A. That may- be duo to the orders placed in 1926. 

A. 2Ir. Patel . — ^That is due to tho fluctuation in exchange. Tliercfore there is a 
difference in the total of imports during the later years. Tho average imports from all 
countries were 60 crores. In 1921 they imported 102 crores. They had an excess then. 
After that in 1924-25 it was 70 crores. Again the exchange shifted from Is. 3(f to Is. Grf. 
and the result was that the imjjorts again went up to 82 crores. So they bad 40 crores 
■over and above what the mills produced here. 

Q. But my point is that even subsequently the imports did not fall. If the stocks were 
too large, there should not have been any great demand for imports in the later years 

A. The English importing warehouses and others were the principal importers. 

,Q. ‘Would they import large stocks of goods merely to warehouse them here without 
being sure of the market ? 

A. That is not likely. 

Q. I merely suggest that the duration suggested is not borne out by the figures. Yow 
in supplementing the answer to Question 5 you said, 3fr. Kasturbhai, that about 10 or 12 
miUs are making profits and 20 are making both ends meet and the rest losing. Am I to 
understand that only 12 mills are slmwing a profit ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — The others too may be sho-wing profit. There is the 
gross profit and there is the net profit. So whatever profit they may be sho-wing may 
not be quite sufficient to meet the depreciation charges. 

Q. On what do you pay income-tax ? 

A. I^et profits. 

Q. Therefore if any firm is paying income-tax it shows that it is making a net- 
profit ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean when you speak of the -12 mills that they only earned interest or had 
reserve funds or made profits generally on production ? 

A. Made profits generally. 

Q. Will you please turn to your reply to Questions 97 and 9S of your statement ? 
There you show 37 mills as making profits -wluch are assesdble to super tax. Does it 
quite tally with your figure of 12 mills which are making profits ? 

A. No.‘ 
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Q. Tliorcforo you were sonicwlint modest in yonr estimate of mills maldng profits.' 
You are more prosperous ? 

A. Afr. Pnrekh. — Wo made it elear practically speaking about the blook account. 

Q. Jfost of you do not take into necount interest on reserve funds ? 

.\. ^{r. liattchodM Atnrallal. — ^I’lie question is what yo«i mean by profits. 

.'. Mr. Patrl. — ^Tlie.so figures are for ineomc-tax for the year 1025-20. That means 
it is on profits for 1024. 

Q. l.s it not on the average for three years 7 

.A. Xo. These figures of super-tax arc only for the yonr 1924. They are on tbo 
profits of 102t. and nssesse<l on the profits according to the bnlanoo sheet of 1924 
beeeniher. 

Prc-^iitdil . — Is there a dificrent fitiniieinl venr for income-tax purposes 7 
.\. Yes. 

(t. Not up to the end of March 7 

A. No : up to the end of December 1924. 

Suhhi Uao . — Have vou got figures for 1925 7 
A. No. 

(J. To whnt period did your figure of 12 refer 7 

.\. Mr. Parfl-h . — We are Inking the present day figures. Wc are not taking the past 
figures. 

Q. For that, have you got the. figtin's 7 

.\. Mr. Piitf}, — No; we are giving the estimates for 192C. 

t.i. How 7 

.A. -Ifr. Parrl-h . — ^The (pie.stion was with regard to the present time. The question 
is nhether the mills are making profit in lhe.<e days or not. 

Q. .Are your figures ready now 7 
A. No. It 's the general impre.ssion. 

(J, One question nlmul organisation. .\m I to understand that you organise only 
when there i« n jire.-sing nec<l and otherwise do not feel the need for worldng 
together 7 

.A. .Mr, Piitrl . — AV are always working together. It depends on fho nature of the qnea- 
tiou" that eonie lioforv U“. 

y. Hiherwise you <lo not have anything like common working 7 

.A. Mr. /Vrf /.•’«. — A’ou moan for the purchase of cotton, stores, machinery, etc.? 

y. A'es. 

.A. No ; it i.s not possible. 

Q. You do not consitler it. <lcsirable to organise yourselves normally 7 
A. It is dc.sirahle ; but not praelicalile. 

.\. Mr. Ka’thuihhni —We said wo have organised and there is scope enough for 

iinpnivenient. During tiie last ten years org.anisation has boon working and there may bo 
room for further improvement. 

Q. May I siiL'iieU that organisation for export trade is one which you have to contem- 
jilate 7 WHiy have you not thought of that po.ssibility 7 
A. As long ns we have the home market, we do not think it is desirable to go out of 
India and meet the requiremenl.s of the foreign markets. Every country will first 
look to the native jfiact: and to supplying the demand there before she can thinlr of 
exporting. 

(). Tt is your ojiinion that the export trade is not so imjiortnnt as the homo trade 7 
A. It is important, after the home trade is satisfied. 

(i. Will that ever bo sat i.sficd 7 

A. If you decide on giving protection wo shall be sntisfjdng it within six months or a 
year's limn. 

y. Then you will think of cx])orl trade 7 

•A. ft may be there side by side. But the home trade is more important now. 

Q. Is not production on n large scale one way of maldng sure of the homo market also ? 
That is, if you produce on n large scale and sell also in the e.xport market you will be 
able to reduce the overhead charges. That is one way of making sure of the homo market. 
You cannot have them in watertight compartments. 

A. Mr. Dixit, — Itis.vcry risky to send our goods outside. AVo prefer to see that the 
goods arc sold in our own jilace as far ns possible. Wo cannot risk our capital. 
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Q. Where is the limit ? You do not -want to go beyond a radius of a few miles ? 

A. We are sending goods to Cawnpore. WTiat I want to say is, we do not know what 
kjudof agents we will have in ejqmrt markets. It is taking greater risk. 

Q. That is precisely why you want joint action. 

A. We are thinking of doing that. 

A. Mr. Majmudar. — have been looking into the jiroduction of yam aud I find that 
formerly, that is, in the year 1925-26, in counts above 403 you have produced 21 lakhs 
of lbs. That means you have doubled your production ; whereas in 21s and SOs you have 
gone up from 36 millions to 47 millions. In Sis to 40s you have gone np from 4 millions 
to o millions. How is it you have increased your production 100 per cent, in counts 
above 40s and your progress in the other counts is not equally high? 

A. Mr, Kasthurbhai Ldlbhai. — ^Recently a mill or two have been started specially for 
finer counts in Ahmedabad and therefore the qnodnction is growing. 

Q. In what counts ? 

A. Anything from 303 to 100s. 

President. — Which mills are those ? 

A. The Calico, the Bharatkhand, the Kew Textile. 

Q. They are not new mills ? 

A. The Calico had 40,000 spindles. They have had 30,000 sjjindles put in which are 
for finer counts. They are importing Egyqitian and other cotton and spinning finer 
counts and therefore we have been maintaining that if protection is granted we shall be 
able to keep pace with the demands of India. 

A. Jfr. ilfajmwdor.— You say that in 1925 you had to fix the prices of piece-goods, 
was that ? 

A. In September. There was a very great depression. The Bombay mills had not closed 
down. We felt the depression. We thought we could not go on like that and therefore 
we had to close down or do something in the matter. Partial closing down was not thought 
economical. Therefore we thought of somehow making both ends meet. Just in the 
meanwhile the Bombay strike came about and even then the prices were falling. So we 
decided now that the Bombay mills have closed down it might give relief and we decided 
not to cut our prices further. The price cutting policy, we thought, should he stopped 
at least for a month. Those prices that were ruling cn a particular date were fixed up 
and no mill was to sell below those prices for a period of one month from that date. 

President. — ^In other words you agreed, in the mills belonging to your Association, 
to maintain prices at that level for a month ? 

A. Quite so, and if need be to extend that period after reviewing the situation. 

Q. Why is not that being done now ? 

A. It may he that the depression has not been felt so severely as it was felt last year — 
last year at this time. 

Q. There has been an improvement during the last year ? 

A. I would not say improvement. There are moments when one comes to this 
agreement. If you had asked the same question oidy a few weeks before we decided 
on that policy, nobody would have agreed to that. As long as we continue to cany on 
we do not like these things. Again this time the whole situation is very much changed. 
Last year the price of cotton was not falling to the extent it has been falling this year. ' 
If to-day we are to hold up stocks and resolve upon not to cut prices further, then we may 
be incurring much heavier losses than we would have done last year ; because the American 
crop has been reported to be very hopeful. The Indian crop is going to he a fairly big- 
one. 

Baja Bari Kishan Kaul. — You could do so only when the Bombay mills were closed or 
would you also do so when the Bombay mills were working ? 

A- It would not be desirable to do so when the Bombay mills were working. 

A. Mr. Parehh. — At that time the prices of cotton were showing a higher 
tendency and if this year we were to resolve on that policy we shall have to accnmidate 
stocks and suffer. Last year, we had not good monsoons. IVe were not expecting 
good crops. So we all resolved it was better not to undersell each other and cut the prices 
and that was the reason then. If this year we were to resort to that system -we wiU be 
losing heavily. Further last year another help was the Bombay strike. 

Mr. Majmudar. — How many months’ production had accumulated in September 1925 ? 

A. Mr. Patd. — About three months. 

Q. This year by the beginning of September you have two months’ accumulation ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Tlverctoro it means that the accumulation of the stock this year is a normal aocumu 
lation t 

A. Not normal. 


Q. Last Year you had this a:;cJmuIation. Perhaps every year in June and July the 
In tLtoXf demand. Hut this year u-e did not ,ct 


it in Sravan. 

Q. In 1925, in Julv and Aujnst you did not get any demand ? 
A. No. ' ■ 


Q. The same thing has happened thi.s year. .1 „ „ „ kmI,. 

A. Mr. Parel/i.- 7 -Ol course it is generally m these months thoie n. a little 
demand ; but we expect this demand again by the month of Auaust. But tins year 
we did not get that. This year there is no demand even from Calcutta wherefrom wo 
used to get demand at this time of the year. 

Q. So although the fimt half of Soptemher has passed there is no dom.and 
A. No. 


■Q. That may he duo to the. late rains ? 

A. Wc cannot say that, 

Q. In any case it is net unusual as compared with last year’s experience ? 

A. Jfr. liasturbhtti LnlWini.— During the last two yenr-s that the depression is going 
on, practically the same conditions have had to he faced. 


Q. Then you refer to the organised work that you arc doinn on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. If mv impression is correct you collected about 3 to 111 lakhs of rupees for doing 
welfare work for labour 1 
A. Yes. 


Q. And you are giving the interest on that to the Labour I’nion t 
Sir. Patel. — ^Yes; for labour schools. 

President . — You have got a definite fund for welfare work as im Association? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^Ifo; it is not the Association. It is a separate fund altogetiier. 
Certain membets have subscribed to that. 


A. 2lr. Patel . — ^Tlio fund lying in the uame of tli' Committee is about 2 In'.fhs and SI 
thousands. 


Mr. Majmudar. — ^The. whole amount of the interest is given to the Labour Union ? 
A. Practically the whole. 

President . — ^The Labour Union actually spends the money ? 

A. Yes, they run 32 schools. They send us rough estimates. 


. Q, What is the membership ? How many operatives have vet irol here nlfoRCther ? 

A. ilfr. Patel . — About 00,000. 

Q. How many of them belong to the Labour Union ? 

A. It is mentioned in their report. Ail the figures are being given in the Labout 
<3azetie. 

A, JJr. Kasturbhai Lalbiiai.~~tPlic infiucncc the Labour Union wields over the other 
section of the labour population— it is not the membership of tlie union— is verv mueli 
greater than, what one would think. 


Q. Spealdng generally in regard to this question, would it be vour view that 
i® orgrvmsed and therefore from the emplovcrs’’ point of view 

•easy lO deal with than it is 111 Bombay ? 1 . r 

A. Afr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — Yes 


labou*’ 

more 


ways. Sometimes when there is a creat strike w-p Iipvp 
greater diESculties and sometimes the settlement also is easy. ^ 

A, Af Ye« organised the labour the easier it is to deal with. 


A. Mr. Parehh. — Yes, it will he possible. 

A. I c?n4?say?*‘‘^ it into bales ? 
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A. j\fr, KaflvThlmi Lalhhni. — It iWll tlo. 

Q. Did nny mills oIorp down or po into liquidntinn botwoon inCO-1013 i 
A. In 1010 (liprc wort' .'■cvcrnl mills in liquidation. 

Q. Wan thnt poriod of (IrprcsRion worse lli.'»n this ? 

A. Kot worse timii this. There w.ss prenf depression in 1003, 1000 and 1910. They 
were years of depression nnd in 1910 there were Imlf n dozen mills which elo'cd down or 
Went into liquidation. 


SrcTiojf If 

Xaliirc awl rslent of rojiiprlitinn hchrem imporlfd jrov/* awl flim' of Iiflian mnnufarluTt 


Prcfidcut. — Do I take it from yotir answer to Question M that yon consider the present 
depression is due entirely to increasing eoinj)etifion from outside ? 

A. Mr. Kaftnrblini Lallthai. — Xot enlirelj-. It h.as to do very largely with the present 
depression. One cannot tis: the ratio or iierccntace. 

(?. IVlmt are the other eaiiscs ? Tliere may be the Io“s suffered by the merchants 
during the last two or three years which may have resulted in their biiyin" cap3>:ity IHug 
reduced. There may be the falling prices which may have resulted in the merchants 
losing confiilenee or the consumers for the malter of that. Do you consider thnt the 
incrcn.se in competition of yam nnd piece-goods from .Japan in particular is one of the 
main, if not the most important, cause of the depression f 

A. That is so. 

Q. In these circumstances has your Association ever taken the Ironblc ns an Association 
to kcej) a record of the , lnjiane.se good.s which nrc’coming into thi.s country, a record of 
their prices nnd an nnaly.=is of their quality ? If yon eon.'ider the competition of Japanese 
goods is .so important n.s you now state, how i.s it that yon liave no rccorti of the j)rice3 
or qunlitie.s of Ihe-so goods 7 You h.avo been unable to furnish u.h with nny samples of 
the goods thnt you arc tij* against. 

A. II'c know the chief hind.s which are competing against our poods, the extent to which 
they have been competing with us nnd thnt has been recorded, I think, in our reply? 
Regarding yam it is counts up to dOs. 

Q. I am now referring to piece-goods. 

A. Regarding piece-goods wc mentione«l dhooties, shirtings, sheetings, etc. 

Q. You mention certain kind.s, but have you kept a record of their prices or qualities ? 
Rave you annlj-se<I them 7 

A. IVc have not got regular rccord.s but wc have obtainctl prices of certain sorts which 
come into direct competition 'witli Alimednbad poods. Ahinednbnd mills used to 
manufacture what wc call Scion, a kind of piece-goods which was being sold here. They 
were manufactured from IGs warp and 1-ls weft. 

A. Afr. Parekh. — Sheetings. 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^II"hcn wc were selling at Re, 1-4-0 Jop.’fn sold at Re. 1-2-0. 

Q. "When was this 7 

A. Last year. Now it is being sold at 14 annas when our manufacturing cost is about 
Re 1-1-0. *Tlien there is a largc'section of dyers called chhipas, dyers nnd printers who 
used to buy our goods. 

A. Mr.' Kasturbhai Lalbha!.—Vp till recently they used to consume a very large 
quantity of Ahmedabad mill made cloths just ns mentioned by Sir. Patel. They used 
to dye and sell it to various villages. Now that market has been totally lost to the 
Ahmedabad Tuills because of the competition of the Japanese mills. Now they purchase 
wholesale Japanese goods. Wc are not able to stand in competition with the Japanese 
to the e.vtent of even 10 per cent. Practically the whole market was at our door, is at 
our door even to-day, and still we oannot compete with them because they are under- 
selling us. These dyers and printers buy locally the mill-made cloth, dye it and sell it 
to the villagers. They dye into various shades of colours and sell it to the villagers. 
Instead of purchasing from tls they arc now purchasing Japanese goods. 

Q. Is that not possibly due to the fact that they are of better quality and more what 
they want ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^No, I think they are much cheaper. 

Q. Is it oidy a question of cheapness 7 

A. J/r. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^Recently I was manufacturing some cloth which I was 
selling to these chippas but I have been ousted since the last three months. Up to 
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.eert.u.Ume.otried to competemth Japan but we could no longer stand and wo 
'*”q. mat was the f we we sS^t 

to Uo. to S i. pi.o.dS*« .I-O" 

a difference of Re. 1 to Ka i-s o, 

difference is Rs. 2. • t xi -a 

Q. I should like to-see some of ^ut ‘tlierc. This 

I I tliink you saw these q^bbes ^ 1 |^g g and the Japanese 

SVXt'TtafSwioftotyp.mtnJMWt^ AtoAtad milk, ™ 
being sold, 

Q. mere? 

In the year ml I think we had practioaUy a monopoly of this quality. «ow wo nn> o 
practically ceased to manufacture it. 

A.' It islcs^wa^ a^'203 weft. It is a fact that they have ousted us in these tw 
quaiitics. 

Q. This is shirting. What, is the other one ? 

A. Printing eioth. 


Q. Shirtings and sheetings. These are the two great lines. As regards yarn you soy 
there is regular dumping in 2-4-2a yarn. Why do you call it dumping 7 

A. Because we were being undersold. It was not being sold at the cost of manufacture. 
Wien wo cannot manufacture we cannot understand how they can manufacturo it at 
that price. The difference in price that has been given by us will at the very sight 
convince you that it is dumping. It could not be anything else. There could not bo 
such a big difference as 4 annas a pound in the cost of manufacture. 

Q. What do you make 2-42s yarn from in India ? 

A. Either from Cambodia or Uganda. 

Q. You have to get your cotton from long distances 7 

A. Eot ncccssaifiy, Cambodia can span qxdte good 242 b. 

Q. But Cambodia has to come a long way 7 

A. Wo get it by the steamer route, not by rail. 

Q. From Tuticorin 7 

A. Yes, the freight per oandy comes to Rs. 20 I think or Rs. 22. That is mr 
recollection. 


?• on cotton from Bombay to Japan is considerably less than that 7 

mahiSlig® h’lk ^**^"'* competing with na They have been aU along 


cal? ‘iwKSsT '‘'® bow it is that Japan has been able to dump as you 

^ Because the difference is 4 annas per pound. 

A. Yes^''“ spinner looks after 7 
A. Uw' 


iwt'lhatBuffiriXtofccSfe^^ iooks after 240. 

shift working 7 uuterence of four annas in addition to the dor 

»' »— 242. p,„ ^ 

C- .Ind in .Ja}>an 7 

.1. At tiie most 3 annas 6 pies 
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Q. I thought vpy treie referring to ’he total cost of TCannfnctnrin; . 

A. As far as India is concerned. 

Q. Inclnding interest and depreciation t 
A. Xo depreci-ttioa. 

Q. Including interest anv ^.av is it 6 annas a pound I In .Tay-an you say that it n-.>;dd 
be less than 5 annas 0 pies t 
A. Or 5 annas. It could not be 2 or 3 annas. 


Q. In spite of double shift vrorking i 

A. Afr. Dirff. — It is not possible for us to knour the .Taptn‘'=c co’ts. It i= diiV. 'ult 
for ns to ascertain. 


Q. That is not hou- the discussion started. I asked you u-he: 
Japanese spinner looks after 240 spindles as against ICO in India 
dinerence of 4 annas a pound t 

A. It is bound to tost them much less than in India of course. 


.her the fact that .a 
mirht rot make a 


Q. I asked you vrhat sort of dinerence looking after 2t0 spir.dlcs auair.tt IW v.-oi!id 
make f You can give me some idea of that 1 suppose t 
.A. Afr. Kafivr-J.si Lclblni . — It m.ay be .t annas, 

A. Afr. Pc.'fW. — AVe cannot produce under Ks. I-J?-0 Trheu .t.ap.an can s*'!! the 
at Rs. 1-2-0. AVe say that the Japanese rrere selHnz at Rs. 1-2-0* to Rs. 1-4-f'. Thaf 
rery yam could not cost us belou- Rs, 1-S-O. There should rot l*c a ditTcren.T of 
4 annas only in manufacturing cost. Tljcre must be some other factor. 

O. Is it Rs. 1-4-0 ndart 
.4. Rs. 1-5-0. 


Q. Then the severity of the Japanese competition has ni>.ate'l. It i' rot so strong now 
as it rras then ! 

A. Xot so strong as it rras then. In 2-42 « it is not so severe .as it v.-.-.= in 1‘.'23. 

Q. Have yon any idea as to, why that is so t 

A. Perhaps they have got a market in China or elserrh'-re aahere they an' carryin: 
on the stime operation. 

Q. Afr. Dirif. — ^Possibly because exchange is not in their favour now. 

A. A/r. Ecflizrilr.} LcllbcL — To-day if w'e make it from C.ambcdi.a it trill I'D Rs. 1.3-0 
and from Yganda it trill bo Rs, 1-4-0. 

Q. You are holdiuc vour otrn at the moment ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Some mills use imported y.am I believe. You say •‘that to gaurc the c-jrrvct 
strength of the competition in yarn the surjdus available for sale should bo t.aker itsto 
conrideratioa with theim:ort- of yarn and not the total yam produ tion in India bet 
there are mills in India which use imported yam. You have got sevcntl of •!;em 
here I 

A. Yes. we have. 

Q. So the interest of the .Association are not entirely unanimous in reg.ard to imp.-rti-il 
yam. 

.A. They are to a very large extent, O! course there are a few weaving sheds v.-"ni,-h 
will not desire the import duties Ix'ing raised on yam. 

Q. ATe will go into that later on. I understand Mr. P.atcl is here in a double captcity. 
AVhat son of starisries are you referring to when jxiu s.ay it is diSlcult to determine 
The exteur of the competition from the Vnited Kingdom unless detailed stat;--:iv-s of 
imported piecegoods are maintained by Government I 

A. I mean general statements have all along l>ccn made that .as far as the United 
Kingdoiu is concerned there is only 5 per cent, of the imports whieli com}v.'to trith Inili.a, 
AUe do not subscribe to that statement. Unless there be proper statistics as to how 
much cloth imported from United Kingdom is made from 20< to 30- and 30; to 40< 
it is diScult to say. AA'e ought to know the counts particularly and reed .and pick if 
possible, 

Q. I entirely agree with yoti. It is the only w.ay to ascertain the extent of the 
competition. It is a little difacult to see how yon are going to do that. AA’e will go 
into that when we cot to Question 114A. You "have no* answered that question f ~ 

A. Afr. Pefd,— Xo. 

Q. AYhy have you not I 

A. AVe trill be giving our reply orally. 

A. Afr. KostarhSaf Lalbhai . — It is not an easy question to answer. 



Wi' j-lnJI 1 h‘ 1<* lirwo viiiir i‘*-n*T,il viruv. In nny rn*-i', 1 tliini: Hip view 
y »u put {iiriv.\i\l Iit r<’ i*; jw-r'i-i !ly M>nn>l. tlml if i'' mily liy n (let.'iile<l eNnininittion of tlio 
jm|viri>- ihii i-iiine in tint yon e.in lij'fr-nnijie the e.\fent of the conipetitinn, You 
tal): nli'.iiit tin' <le]>r-'''tnl<'i| rV'-hniuje of It.ily ninl •Injnui. In wlml wny Itns (lie 
.VipTn*’-*' e\rli.in'’^’ th’ jirf'i'inJnl * 

A. ,lfr. A’rt*f);rW,.ji — H nn>i nt ir»3. It went clown to 107. Xnlnrnlly their 

o\cll.in!!<’ ciejnoi-i.iteil. 

t?. Why hrive yon 'inelocl onl .lajim ? 

A. rivan--" «c fi''*! onr rhi'-l eoiiip'-siftoii in with .ln|i:in. 

Yon t'lll; nl'oni (h’prrri.'itj'il r\i-hnntTo. How • .tn yon clecerihe fill' ilnjmnefe cNehniifie 
ch ]nori-.to(l when it pr.irlii'nlly !it i!>- (nil fold jmriiy fit th'‘ inonient 't 

Mr. Sine I' till’ l.Tii S ' .1 ( r tlut-o month''. It w.ti I lo thrc'e month!) line!;, 

.''liji-i' till' riiijniry I'l'fan I nniiiT’-l-'itnl tin' et,i-h!inKe hn'- hfi'ii iihove 1 1.'. 

Q. 1*. m;i'. ICO in Aj'til, I'oforo tin-' i nipiiry wn-) even ronlemplntc'd. 

A. Hni in May nml .Inr.'-. 

Kin in May nii'l lilii in .tnii''. It i') foiiif f-Semlily nji nnti it ii pr.ictiertlly nt it*) 
'.'•■Id j'.iiity. Mow I in yon i ill it n depn-riated ewhanfe 1 
A. ,’fr. i’rt.vf. 1 tliinl. that n.T-' the en'i' till th*- end of lOll'i. 

t*. We an’ not di iliii',' with I'.'J'i. Yonr tepre'eiit.ition wn'i not pnl forwnrd in IfiJ.'i 
I'.'.t in Ani'ii't. I'.'L''''. 

A. H'lt in fianiint’ onr n-plii - v.i' have tal.en into eon* i'li'Mtion ii jieriod of nhout two 
i'i throe y< at'. At j?f>nt a-, the TaritT Ki-inl i*- inahin'-! thi'- enciniry we nre nfrnid 
that .lapan niil pn lnMy iurl, in n mantlet whii'h will projndici' all onr cni-'c nnd 
p't'iijo in fsitiiti' the t itiie I'hl policy mifht K" ndopfeil hy .Inpan. Tlierv niiay he n 
t< rnpetaty di'Ii n lice at ptr ’■ent. 

Q. I do ni't thinh nnyh'siy helieti •. • l•r^l••n•'ly th..t .Injan riiritiiif her eM'hanRe a*: the 
ti nit of th" appoint tivat o' thi' Hcntd. Hon't you think ihrit the re.afon why the 
.lajeifii e I hat!.’"' ha' '.'one I'li’k So fold parity i'. that the .Inpane'-e like c'very Other 
ir.tioti in the wi.tld are anrii'ti'' to eet l-.icj; t«i a •lahlr ex"hant:e ^ 

A. Yc-, 1 think ■ 

tj, Wiiat 1 r» ally nai.t to l.ni'''' f lion .lapmv" exehatiee nt Kill n» it in now enn he 
c alh d n depri iit' d i vi'kaiii'c. Itn yc'tt eoinider that the liiifli'h c'Xehanpe i'' 
depji'iati 1 

k'Otti- M*. 

*}. Wo'ild not lh''t '■how that Indian exrhaiu’e ha* appn'cinted } Wotild you rail 
r.n exihm.'e ha-i-i on eorriat parity with poM n depri-eiateil exchnnpe t 

.\. it a dil'.itahh' point. Tie' majority of Indian l■conoIni"t.‘; have enllcii (he 
I'.r-?. exihaie.'i' (I depie.'iati-'l ex* Imni'e from the Indian point of view. 

<J. If yo'.i lo" word* in their e\a<l me.atiinp how van yon sinch' out (he •Tnp.anrsc 
eM liaii’.;)' n« a depreciatiil exchanpe > In the .Inpane'- exchanpe et the: jirt'oent inornent 
rinv more ih ptx'.'iat' •! than the Mm'li«h earlianpe 7 
.\. No. 

tj. <)r the ,\merii'nn exchanite I 
A. No. 

t,t. Or the <",'-hnn'.'i' with nny other iintioii in the world whicli h.ai: n stnhle 
c'Xi’hnnre 7 
A. No. 

t). Why have yon !)in'..'I''d out .lapan iih ii country which i- in n speeini poiition in this 
mattc-r 7 

l$icau<e our ehief prudpe hri‘- been iieami-t Japan till alonp. 

.\, ,I/r. J’ljtrl . — .\nd Iiee.au':e of our past experience of Japan in this matter. 

PrrMilr'it . — You refer to eertniii wnrehoin'inp fneililies-. You eiiy “ llc.side.s, the 
avarphou''inp faeilitiec promote the import of foreipn poods, especially in the case of 
textile'.” What are tln-e ^]ll'rinl wnreiiousiiip facilities V 

A, They keep in the warc'liouse poods for six months. if the importer clesire.s to do so 
and it depends upon the liuyer who places (he indent. The indentor can get his goods, 
kc'cp them in the wan'hou'e for six months avilhout investing any rajiital and, can call 
upon the poods in small lota hy paying to that- extent. 

(}. What is your authority for that 7 

.'V. I have been imiiorting lot* of yarn from I'lngland for my own business. Jly 
experience is ba'cd so far ns the imports from Knglnnd are concerned.'" 

A. Mr. Parchli , — It is the same thing with Japan. 
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Q. Why cannot the houses here do it if they can do it ? You say ■' the u-arehousinn- 
facilities promote the import of foreign goods. ” ’ ’ 

A. They are not reqmred to buy for regular cash. 

A. Mr. Patel. — Suppose the market is favourable today. Then I take 50 packages. 
At least I am not required to invest for three months. IVhenever the market is in my 
favour I can dravr on those goods by paying at that time. 

Q. There is nothing unfair about the grant of these facilities. You do not argue • 
that, I presume. 

A. It rvork'S unfairly. 

A. Mr. Kaithurhkai Lalbhai. — ^We do not get these facilities from our Government. 

Q. It has nothing to do 'ndth the Government. ' 

A. Exchange bai^ are allowing for the Japanese manufacturers. 

Q. We are talking of the warehousing facilities. It has nothing to do with the banks. 

A. Unless the banks give the monej*, how is it possible ? 

Q. They have got to pay interest. 

A. But one does not get money, here even by paying, interest. That is the 
difficulty. 

-A. J/r. Paid. — ^If I order about 100 packages of piecegoods or yam, when these goods 
are shipped the kill of lading and all the necessary papers are handed over by the 
shipper, to the exchange bank which advances to the extent of 70 or SO per cent. ' Now 
when the goods arrive here I do not take delivery of a single pai^age and yet. 
that money remains locked up. Whenever I pay that account is settled." The exchange 
bank is an intermediary which finances the whole transaction on behalf of the shipper 
or the manufacturer. That is not possible with us in India. That is the greatest faci- 
lity where a man can do a lot of business. 

Q. I do not understand how you can apply that to the internal trade. 

A. If we are manufacturing for our own country and we want to sell our goods to our 
own people, these facilities afforded by the exchange banks to the foreign traders stand 
as an impediment to us. 

Q. Then it is a question of your giving facilities to the people to whom you sell. 

A. Where are the banks to offer facilities, to advance money? 

Q. There ate quite prepared to advance money on goods. 

A. Mr. Kasthurbhtti, Lalbhai. — ^The most conservative policy is followed oven by the 
Imperial Bank today. 

Q. The Imperial Bank is prepared to advance money on hypothecation of goods plus 
the signatures of the managing agents. 

A. Something like 40 or 50 per cent. 

Q. I understand up to 70 per cent. 

-A. Jfr. Parehh. — ^They ask the merchants for another 25 per cent, the next day if 
the price goes do^vn. 

ilfr. Paid. — Subject to renewal ever^' three months. 

Q. Yon cannot blame a bank for adopting a cautious policy. 

•A. Mr. Kasthurbhai Lalbhai. — ^It is a conservative policy. The banks are anxious in 
other countries to assist the industries and the various traders. It is not the case in 
India. 

Q. In reply to Question 31 you say ‘ Greater attention on the part of suppliers of the- 
requirements of middlemen and consumers in all cases facilitates sales.” But how is it 
that you think that this does not ' make any appreciate difference as regards the 
competition of imported -piecegoods ? 

A. Because the Indian consumers looks first to the price and then to the other factors. 

Q. Supposing a man who has gone in for cotton piecegoods finds that he can get some 
thing rather better from Japan at a not very much higher cost and that a man who has 
gone in for British piecegoods finds he can get much the same quality from Japan at 
appreciably lower cost, won’t h6 turn to the medium class of goods which the Japanese 
are supplying J 

A. He may. 

Q. Don’t you think that in that case it is the greater attention on the part of the 
Japanese exporters to the requirements of the Indian consumer which has enabled them 
to compete to such an extent in the Indian market ? 

.A. But we arc always prepared to meet the requirements of our ■ customers. _ Any 
requirements are always looked into very carefully and as far as possible we are trying to 


f 
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meet them. Wo do so much regarding packing,' stamping and other things that in 
Ahmedahad traders have thior own trade marks on particular goods to which tho mills- 
attach their stamp qjen. 

Q. That I know. But ray present point is different. Looking at the figures for the 
production of yarn, you see that tho quantity of yarn produced between 30s and 40s 
is very small. Is it not so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tho total is 20 million pounds out of nearly 700 millions. Theroforo it follows that 
tho quantity of cloth from SOs to 40s manufaotured in tho Indian mills must bo very 
small. Docs it not ? 

A. Yes : it does. 

Q. Do you agree that tho greater part of tho Japanese goods which oomo into this 
country are bolwccn SOs and 40s, shirtings and sheetings ? 

A. Our experience has been that thej’ have been competing with us in coarser 
counts. 

Q. I can onlj’ say that our experience, so far as it goes — and wo arc making ns exhaustive 
a study of Japanese cloth as wo can — , is that tho shirtings nt any rate are practically all 
between 30s and 40s : and therefore the point I am now coming to is, whether it is not 
possible at an}’ rate that Japan is meeting tho requirements of India for a class of 
goods which have neither been manufactured in India or have oomo from the United 
Kingdom ? 

A. The United Kingdom has always sent in goods from 30s to lOOs. 

Q. Not very much between SOs and 403 ? 

A. I cannot say unless there are statistics. But our experience is that the United 
Kingdom is always making 30s and 40s and 40s and GOs. 

Q. At any rate, even if that is so — and such information as we have got at present 
seems to point to the fact that by far tho greater part of tho United Kingdom’s goods 
are of counts of above 403 — even if that is so, does it not show that the Japanese 
imports are hitting the United lUngdom imports more than the Indian production ? 

A. No ; certainly not. 

Q. If you are not turning out counts between 30s and 40s to any great extent, as you 
arc not, and if the greater part of the Japanese goods that come in are between 30s and 
40s, docs it not follow that they must ho hitting tho United Kingdom goods ? 

A. But if wo are not turning out between 30s and 403, it is because that does not pay. 
If it were to pay us wo would certainly turn out 303 and 403 and wo have been maintaining 
all along that wo are capable of turning 80s and 100s. 

Q. From imported cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there has been no progress. Japanese competition is a recent thing. There 
was no progress previous to that in tho manufacture of finer counts. 

A. How can that he, when Government all along tried to attack us in one direction 
or another. Tho whole history will convince you of that. Taking it from the year 1870 
to the blessed year 1926, our voices wore hoarse before wo could get the cotton excise 
duty off. 

Q. I do not see what that point has to do with the question of finer counts. 

A. Because tho United Ifingdom had established markets in India and in order to 
compete or to place our goods on the market was difficult. Given protection and getting 
ourselves established in tho markets for a few years, wo shall ho able to stand on our 
own legs. Unless there is some sacrifice in the beginning for a few years it is difficult. 
Our funds are not such so as to permit us to suffer losses to the extent of a few orores in 
tho beginning. 

Q. Tho industry has done very well in the past. 

A. Only in the coarser counts. 

Q. But have you got the cotton ? 

A. Wliere docs England got cotton from ? She gets from America. Wo have got the 
market hero ; we have got every other facility. 

• Q. Have you got the labour ? 

A. Of course wo have. We shall train them. During the war period we have been 
making some profits. Wo have given Rs. 3,00,000 for educating the labourers. Similarly 
there have been various activities for the betterment of labourers. All that can he done 
if the mills are prospering. If they are not, labour cannot bo organized. 
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Q. If it is correct that the yam coining from Japan from 30s to 403 has practically 
ousted Indian-made yarn from the homo market ns you say in reply to Question 33, how 
is it that your production of yarn from 30s to 40.3 and above has been stcadUy going up 
in the last, few years ? • 

A. J/r. Patel. — Tliat is a fallacious flgurc. Out of our production wo have used for 
,tho manufacture of cloth here. These figures do not contain anything about the produc- 
tion used in manufacturing liere. It is simply the production of yam. 

Q. I do not quite follow. 

A. This yarn which is produced is coasumed by the mills which produce yarn in making 
their own cloUi. 

Q. You mean that the handloom weavers are buying imported yam ? 

.A. Mr. Parckh. — AVo use it for weaving. 

Q. You mean you are using j’our yarn for piccegoods and the handloom weavers are 
using imported yam 7 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai lAtVihai, — Alay 1 with your permission point out with regard to 
the cross-c.xamination of Mr. Subha Rao regarding fhc number of mills in Ahmcdabatl 
that paid .super tax being 37, that other factories than the textile mills arc included in 
that list. The figure is not onl}' for mills under fhc Association hut even forother.«. 
Again some mills are not in a position to have the full depreciation taken out ns far ns 
the super tax and income lax authorities are concerned. JJecnusc if the mill is an old 
one, if the capital account stands at 40 lakhs. I think it is entitled to a depreciation of 
Rs. 2,50,000. Rut because of the long number of years it has been in exisfonce, it will 
be allowed for .super tax jiurposcs depreciation of Rs. 1,25,000 while it will be assessed to 
super tax on the re.st of the profil.s. 

Mr. Suhha Itao. — On the other hand, this statement only gives the number of firms 
paying the super lax. It docs not also give the number of firms which have paid 
the ordinary income tax. That is a factor which would increase the number of firms 
that are not faring badly. 

A. Mr. KaMurbhai Laibbai. — ^A\*o can enquire and let j*ou know. 

"A.- Mr. Peirchh. — Income tax and super tax go together. In the case oJ super tax 
it is for overRs. .50,000. The first .*>0,000 is allowed free of any super tax. 

Q. Some mills may not make enough profits for super lax. 

A. You say the iiro;:ortion i 5 very large. .Isay the pro;'ortion i< not large enough. 
There may be some mills which made some profits. . 

President. — C^n j’ou tell us lion manj- mills were included in the 37 7 

A. We have taken this from the Super-tax Department 

A. Mr. Kasturhbai Lalbhai. — ^AVc would not be able to know the exact number of mills 
that paid super tax. But we applied to the income tax authorities and they supplied 
these wholesale figures. 

Mr. Subba Pao. — How many of the mills made a profit and did not lose 7 The actual 
amount of profits does not matter. 

Paja Hari Kishan Kant. — ^AATien you t.alk of- dumping I presume^ j-ou mean that the 
Japanese arc placing goods on the market below your cost price. You are not referring 
to placing goods on the market below their own cost price. 

A. AYe arc not quite sure whether they were placing goods below their costs. The 
general impression is they were when they were selling at Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 1-2-0 ; they 
were placing the goods below their ouTi cost to a very great extent. They m.ay not be 
placing it below their cost. ' 

Q. You have no reason to believe that they were placing them on the market below 
their cost. 

A. Mr. Kaslnrbhai Lalbhai. — AA’'e cannot, say definitely one way or the other. 

A. Parekh. — ^In 1922 or 1923 Japan could not introdiino their 2/42s in India : and at 
that time to get the market they sverc selling rather below cost. 

Q. Have you any e-vidence for that 7 

A. Of course we have no definite figures — ^it costs us so much and it must cost 
them about an anna cheaper. They cannot undersell by four annas. 

Q. A'ou have no information as to their cost 7 

A. ft may be that the cost of manufacture is le.ss or they are scUing below cost. 
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Q. It may I)c that thoir cost of prodnction is much less, but ^^hon they find that they 
can hold the market even at Es. 1-4-0, they aro selling it at Es. 1-4-0 and making a much 
larger profit. We cannot form an opinion unless we have some ovidcnco for it. As regards 
the comparison of Japanese goods with Indiai} goods, do you find they are importing 
goods which arc slightly better than the goods you manufacture or are the goods very 
much superior to the goods you manufaeture ? 

A. 3Ir. Parckh. — Slightly superior. 

A. ilfr. Dixit. — A little more attr.ictivc, 

Q. Supposing you introduce some particular variety from 16s and 203, they will 
]?roduco the same thing say from ISi and 22s ? 

A. jl/r. Kaf>lnrbhai Lalbhai. — They would bo superior only in finish, 

Q. From the same counts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would be only superiority of manufacture or would it be nnytliing else ? 

A. Superiority of the cotton used. Thoj' may perhaps mix American cotton with 
Indian cotton. ' For the same count they may be using American and Indian cotton. 

Q. And producing a better finish. 

A. Yes, a better quality. 

Q. You said they wore only competing in coarse counts. Have they slightlj' raised 
their counts in the competition ? For instance, they started competing with 14$ and IGs 
or Uis and ISs and now instead of sending out goods manufactured from 14s and 16s 
arc they using yarn 2 or 4 counl.s^ higher ? 

A. That has not been our cxpcricnfc. Our experience is that if a particular count is 
manufactured here they nnll manufacture that particular count and give it a bettor finish , 
just a little superior and still at a cheaper price. Therefore it will naturally affect the 
consumer or the tradesmen or the middlemen. 

Q. There arc certain varieties of cloth wlvioh the}’ aro sending out to India which are 
distinctly finer than any cloth that you produce ? 

A. We are not aware of that. Wo concern ourselves with the variety that we 
manufaeture, look into it and see hou much competition there is and try to meet it if 
possible. 

Mr. mubba Kao. — We shall leave on one side the causes wliioh brought about the 
1.?. 6rf. exchange. I am not also not concerned ^vith the effects of o rising or falling 
exchange. Hut you make a statement that a l3. (W. rupee would give an advantage 
to importers of 124 per cent. I want to know exactly how you get that result and why 
you think it uill bo more or less a permanent handicap t As regards your industry 
"when the rupee is stabilised at ISif. wliy will it handicap the industry ? 

A. Because the chief countries from which we import are England and Japan. Both 
of these countries arc importing American cotton to a very large extent and manufacturing 
their goods from this cotton. Those countries have stabilised their exchanges at the 
pre-war rates or at the parity value. 

Q. Gold parity ? 

A. Yes. Our parity before the war was Is. 44. Naturally if they are now making 
their goods from the same cotton they arc getting an advantage of 124 per cent, because 
the importer instead of being called upon to pay Bs. I.*) for the article that he wanted rvill . 
now be paying Es. 13-4-0 

Q. The importer here will pav fewer rupees ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If he paid fewer rupees what is the advantage to the foreigner ? 

A. Because the goods being cheaper ho will be able to import them in larger quanti- 
ties. 

Q. Where does the cheapness come in ? If the Indian price of foreign goods fell 
in response to the rate of Is. Orf., if price in India of piecegoods fell in rupee terms how 
docs the foreign exporter of goods gain here ? He will get less rupees converted into 
sterling and he will»get the same price. By a fall in the rupee price where is the gain for 
the foreigner who sends goods to India ? 

k. As far ns labour charges and cotton charges are concerned they remain just the 
same. 

A. ilfr. Patd. — ^The foreign shipper gets Ins sterling value of so manj' pounds but 
the importer who gets those goods in India has to. pay a smaller number of rupees than he 
would have had to pay at the rate of Is. 4d. Suppose I get my goods for £1,000 from 
England. The English shipper gets £1,000 whether the exchange is at Is. 64. or at Is. 44. 
But I get here my goods 124 per cent, cheaper. I have to pay 1,300 rupees only as 
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,t Es. l“ 0 to will s«ll a® •«■«» 1”»“y o' "’• '•”• 

Q. Assuming that your cost has not fallen ? 

t Ito wbi. a.t 1», toppotol > m..» o-tong. Is .abilM ». is. o,,. ll. is bounl to 

lead to a fall. „ . , 

A. jl/r. PareHh . — ^Tliat mil take some time. 

i »Sgj r»«ibing .t 

12i nor cent more for our manufacturo according to economic theory. If the cxi hnnge 
i tt^U- ef then our cost of manufacture is always m per cent, higher than that of the 
, foreign countries on account of the difference in exchange. 

PresWen^— You°say “ according to ccoiiomio theory.” But that is what it is not. 
You may or may not agree mth the.eoonomio thcoiy but the economic tijcorj is tliat 

matters will adjust themselves. _ _ 

A. Mr. Patel , — ^But the Bombay Milloirners’ Association sn 5 ' 


Q. AVo do not accept the Bombay Millownors' Association’s statement ne to the 
economic theory. They may consider ns yon do that the economic theory is not coriect . 

* But there is no doubt what the economic theory is, which is that these matters aiijnst 
themselves. . . , . 

A. Mr, i^<c?.~Thc higher the exchange the higher the IdVcl of pricc.s j< my 
■experience. 

jlTr. Svhba Bao . — High exchange connotes a low level of prices ; low exchange connotes 
a high level of prices. 

A. Mr. PareM , — Gradually they may bo settled and then wo may bo all right hut it 
will take some time. 


Q. I am not going to dispute the possibility of n dispnritj’ in cost on account of a riRim» 
exchange but once you get the rise stabilised it is not likely that this disparity will continue 
for a long time. 

A. Mr. Dixit . — Is stability in exchange possible ? 

Q. That is a different point. I am not thinking now of hundreds of years but only of 
five or ten years. You can only think of decades in these matters, possibh- oven ic-s.". 
You have had this Is. Gd. for two years or more. Wages have not come down in 
proportion. That is the last thing always to be adjusted. But I am only disputing your 
statement that there is bound to be a permanent disparity. Turning to a different 
point, tlicn you say that banking facilities arc not adequate. “l want to know exactly in 
what respects local mills arc not given loan facilities, AA^hy not for example borrow a® 
other people can on the security of your goods, on Iho hypothecation of your noods t 
Bo bnnlvs refuse you loans on these terms ? o 

A. iffr. Ka.stnrbhai Lalbhai.—On hypothecation wo may cot loans from banks. But 
the general opinion is that we are not getting those facilities that Ihov get in other 
..^yPOfcliecation is one thing and getting cash credit loaiw is another. 
■ by %’othecarioi possible, because tlio concern may not bo able to finance 

In^iSttoMlon facilities than Ahmednbad 



hesitated and did nSgive, ^ security and everything but still the bank 

tbe BeSd shofcSm^S ”• •’ 

io the matter of loans. ™ ^ *o maintain a high standard 
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A. It is not for maintaining a high standard but thej- have no real desire to aid the 
industry. That desire you find in the banks in Japan and England. Thej*^ desire to help 
the industry. But of course as far as Bombay is concerned that help has been afforded 
by the Imperial Bank without hesitation. In the case of Tatas the Imperial Bank leaned 
out, I understand, to the extent of a crore of rupees. 

Q. This morning someone mentioned the Imperial Bank as rmwilling to lend money. 

A. To lend in Ahmedabad. The same facilities do not exist here as in Bombay. We 
have no knowledge of other towns. 

Q. That is a local trouble so to speak 1 

A. Yes. 

Jfr. Majmudar. — ^In your reply to .Question 19 you refer to the United Kingdom 
having failed to compete successfully with Indian yam up to ■ 20s. The mills in the 
United Kingdom are specially laid out for fine and medium counts and they have not 
made a serious effort to compete with Indian mills in coarse counts. 

A. Mr. Easlnrhhai Lalbhai. — ^They would certainly have made one if they bad found it 
to be a paying proposition as Japan finds it. 

Q. If they are fully engaged on fine and medium counts for which they were laid out. 
they will not put new machinery for the sake of coarse counts and try to compete. 

A. They have been putting in machinery. It is not that they have not made any 
changes in their machinery. It is quite possible that had it been found to be a pay- 
ing proposition they would certainly have made efforts. 

Q. If you see' the figures of imports from the United Kingdom of Ifis to 203 in 
1921-22 they have been pretty hea\'y. One million five hundred and eleven thousand ILs. 

A. Tha't is only on account of the high exchange again. You bring in the exchange 
once more'. You are bringing in 1921-22 when the exchange was 2s. and so enabling 
the importer .to bring large quantities. 

President. — 1021-22 was not a year of high exchange. 

A. Orders were placed in 1920 and imports came in in 1921-22. Exchange ruled at 
2s. in 1920. Orders were placed in 1920 and the imports came in in 1921-22. 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^Further on you see that in 1922-23 Japan exported to India 
12,.10.3,000 lbs. of ICs to 203 and 1,730,000 lbs. of 21s to 30i. To what do you attribute 
the export of that big quantity ? Can it be due to the fact that Japan had stoolcs of 
cotton, or of yam made out of cotton, purchased in 1921 when cotton was low, the 
average price being Rs. 342, and that in 1922 Japan could sell heavily as cotton went up 
to Rs. 479 ? ' ' 

A. We cannot say on what basis they made the sales. The fact remains that it was so. 

Q. Perhaps duo to the low price of the stocks of cotton ? 

A.. Wo could not say that'. 

Q, There is a possibility? 

A. Quite so. 

Skctiox III 
Internal Competition 

President. — ^You say the prosperity of Bombay and Ahmedabad mills had not been 
affected by the extension of mills or the establishment of new mills in up-countiy 
centres.” How many new mills have been established in xlhmcdabad during the last 
five years ? 

Mr. Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. — ^About six. 

Q. There arc about SO mill- shown in the Bombaj' Millowners’ Association’s list ns 
c.-jt.rbli3hcd in the last five years outside Bomb.ay .and if there have been live or six in 
Ahmedabad, it means there are 73 in the rest of India. Don’t you think that this had 
any effect on the prosperity of Bombay and xVhmcdabad ? 

A. No. If you look to the spindles and looms of those 75 mills, they arc veiy 
meagre. 

Q. That is true. Still the establishment of these new mills must have affected Borab<ay, 
if not xVhincdabad. Is Bombay losing its prcdoniinence in the Indian textile industry ? 
The proportion of spindles and looms in Bomb.ay to those for all-India used to bo over 
."><» per cent, but now it has gone down below 50 per cent. Hero in Ahmedabad it would 
seem more or less stationary. Will Mr. Patel kindly give us a statement showing ho«’ 
majiy spindles and looms you have got, similar to that in Table I of the Bombay 
owners' x\s.-oeiation’s statement. 

A. .Vr. Patel. — ^Yes ; we are i)reparing a statement. 
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Q. In 1903, Bombay had 40 per cent, of tlio sx>indlc3 in India and 63 per cent, 
of the looms. Now it has got only 40 per cent, of the spindles and 46 per cent, 
of the looms. Their position must have been affootod by the competition of tho up- 
countrj’ mills. 

A. ifrr. Parel’h. — Certain mills have been started in tho Native States recently. 

Q. Do you think that that has affected Bombay to some c.xtont ? 

A. Of course, all tho mills ore affoctod. t 

Q. It has alTcctcd Bombay and Aiimedabnd to some extent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What protection do these mills enjoy ? You refer to tho protection of tho mill s ' 
in tho Native States. 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^Firstly they are given concession in regard to land. They are given free 

land. 

A. Mr. Kttsturhhtti Lalbhai. — In tho caso of Indore, I understand that there is a 
protective duty against imports of piece-goods to tho extent of 6 jior cent. I understand 
that it is 5 per cent. ; I am not quite sure about it. Over and above that there is no- 
income-tax or super-tax. 

Q. No income-tax ? 

A. If there is one, it is vorj' slight and it docs not nCoct the profits. Tn tho case of 
Gwalior abnost all tho mill agents have received a circular from tho Gwalior State 
stating that the State is prepared to grant lands free of cost and advance loans at 6 per 
cent, interest. The water charges too are very reasonable and there are many other 
facilities given. Tn the c.osc of Baroda, tho State Director of Commercial InteUigcnce 
is vory active in granting various facilities for tho cotton industry and recently, that is 
in tho yc.ar 1920-1921, there have been nearly 7 mills established in Baroda territory 
which is only 9 miles from here. They advance loans on block account at reasonable 
rate of intcrosi, they provide lands cheap and the incc.mc-tax, super-tax and water 
charges are cheap. 

A. Mr. Parckh. — ^fn tho Baroda State nil tho British goods that come in have to pay 
IJ percent, duty. 

ilfr. 2Iajmut}<ir. — Is it octroi duty 7 

A. It is free for tho Native States. 

A. Mr. Ranrhmllal .1 mrillal.— His the same case in tho Nizam’s territory. Wo have to 
paj’ duty for the cloth exported there. 

Pre-dtlr.nl . — How much is it 7 

A. It is about 5 per cent. 

A. Mr. Kadurbhui Lalbhui. — But one thing is certain, that the Native States arc too 
anxious to attract these industries while nothing is done by the British Government 
unfortunately. 

Q. You refer to the preferential railway rates. What do you moan exactly 
by that 7 

'a. Mr.Parchh. — I have had a letter from tho B. B. & C. I. Railway about the freight. 
Fronr Bombay to .\hmcdabad it is 312 miles and from Oldin to Ahmedabad it is nciU'ly 
the same. They arc cb.iTging 60 per cent, from Bombay to Ahmcdabad. The freight 
for certain articles, for mill stores for o.xamplc, the OkhaportisSlOmilcsandAhmcdabid 
is 308 miles. But the railway has given tho concession for them. Hero is a statement on 
the subject Anncxnre I. 

Q. Are these not always preferential rates from ports 7 

A. Bombay is also a port. 

Q. Bombay has a preferential railway freight. 

A. ilTr. Kaslurbliai Lalbhai. — ^From Aiimedabnd to Bombay wo have to pay Re. 1-1-0' 
and from Okha to Ahmcdabad wo have to pay 11 annas. Again in the case of 
Bawda which is 20 miles from Ahmcdabad, and is not a port, tho freight is 12 annas to 
Bombay while from Ahmcdabad tn Bombay it is Re. 1-1-0, thou^ they have to travel 
a greater distance to Bombay than from Ahmcdabad to Bombay. 

■ Q. How does tho preferential rate from Okha affect you unfavourobly 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. — If you have a cheaper rate, to that extent to Ahmcdabad, it is mr 
advantage. Industry will gain sometfiing. 
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. Q. Won’t you lo'C by the lower rate on Bombay piece-goods that come up lierc 7 

A. Wo are Fending certain piece-goo'Ls to JJombay too. We will get better pricer 
thereby. We arc not cornpoting with Bombay, Bombay FOrts .are going to Ahmedabad 
and Ahmcdabad sorts to B‘jmbay. 

A. Mr. Knslurhkai IjaVjhni, — Ifthnrailw.ayfreiglit from OJdiatoAbmednbad is fj.arinr.s 
why should it not be the same from Ahmcdabad t«i Bombay 7 In the c.a' e of OJ;fca there 
arc several railw.ays. There is t he .lamnagar railway. 'There is t he B. B. f: 0, 1. Bailwav 
and other railw.ays. It is very nr-ieh nn-re costly for the railways tf> tra.T-jSTt frorn 
Ohha to Ahmedabadand still the freight they fharge from O’.h.a to Abmvdalad is 50 
per cent, lov.er. 

Q. Yen mean that the goods liave to travel over three raiir.,ayf 7 

.'V. Yes. And in thi» case the rales are .’ll) je-r cent, toiver. We eannot understand 
why Bawda is being given a rate of annas 12 .and why Ahmecabad is l^-ing pen.alhed 
unless our industries ate not being loohcfl aff<r prr>p"rly. Tli'-y do not c.arc for the 
industries established in .Mim'-dahad. 

Q. TIavt. yon gut .any other in»trncc 7 

Mr. Patel. — Tiirtlier instances are gis'en in our reply to (JnesUnn 

Q. The other inslanef-a are not srifh regard to dificrent i.al trc.ntment. 71iat is merely 
a comparison avif h the rates of otlcr r.ailiv.ays. We have .a . a matter of f.-.<-i sent copies 
of your answer to that .lUCition to th" B. B. fc C. 1. Baiiway for th'-ir rem.arhs and are 
have to SCI. avhat they haa'c to say about th.at. 

A. Mr. Parclh. — TJie General Traflic 3Ian.agcr says that the nm s=ity for reduction 
has not yet ari.sen. 

flaj-j Ilari Ki^han Kaul. — You .say that the Indian .Slates adv.anec mfin.*y to 
merchant®. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tor their block c.apitnl 7 

A. 2<ot the full amount j one-third amount in .«ome e.a--es .and 5!* jxt rent, in other 
c.ase.s. In Barod.a it i.s one-third for starting a m-w mill. 

Q. Indore 7 

A. I do not know. Gwalior did circulariM* us. 

Q. Intore.st 7 

A. I’is'c per cent. You c.annot pet for the block ace»>unt at 5 per cent. You v. ill have 
to pay at lea®t 7 or 7t per cent, 

Mr. Sub'ia Jiao. — In respect of llii.* lielp in the Xative St.ate® the amount of comj>etition - 
is small cveu now. - 

A. The X.ativo .States have Ojjcaed their eyes recently. Tlity svill compete svithin 
a short time if British authorities do not w<akc up. 

Q. What do you mean by recently 7 

A. During the bast four or five years. 

Mr. Parehh. — ^Thty are progre.ssing every day’ and if such help is not given by the 
British Government the Xative States may go on increosing their trade and wc may be 
losing. 

Q. But is there not very big disparity between you and the Slates 7 In X’oiut of 
liroductiou they arc nowhere. 

A. They are increasing everyday. What did they have in 1905 7 They had 
no mills. 

Q. But look at the actual figures. 

A. Afr. Kaslurhhai l^alhliai. — Their cflorts have begun from 1921. After all whom 
did they attract 7 They attracted the British subjects and their c.a]>ital, because after 
all their subjects are not so adventurous as we arc in British India. All the mills 
established in Kalol are by British subjects. 

Q. What I suggest is that competition with you seems to be much keener from the 
rest of British In^a and not from the Xative States ; because the quantity of yam 
produced there is small. The amount of production is nowhere. 

A, It all depends on the progress that they make during the coming years. You 
cannot generalise or definitely say that their progress will be just on the Itoes of the past 
years, it may be at a inneh greater speed. 
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■ Q. But apart front Government aid are conditions there so specially favouratle that 
in the next few years they are likely to produce ntore yam and give you trouble ? My 
suggestion is that it is not from the Native States but from the rest of India that there 
is competition. 

A. Tf there is any competition it may be from the Native States, because the facilities 
offered there are so much greater. 

Q. But are conditions for production specially helpful in point of raw material or 
labour or managing capacity and so on ? ^ 

A. Yes; from every point of view they axe much better there than they are in British 
India. 

Q. You are prepared to generalise about the Native States as a whole ? 

A. Certainly. I know it as a matter of fact. For one thing their labour is cheaper, 
because they have not got any industry where the labom can migrate and therefore 
they can get cheaper labour. Atthemostthey willhavetopay only 60 or 65 per cent, 
of the wages of Bombay. 

Q. Would not that be true of any part of British India which has not got large 
industries ? It is not specially true of Native States ? 

A. It may be true of British India. The other advantage is the one they are enjoying 
in the matter of income-tax, when it comes to the profits-side. 

President. — ^If they are British subjects, have they not have to pay it any way ? 

A. If they have got their capital there, they havj not to pay. 

Q. They .cannot keep it there indefinitely ? 

A. If they keep it there for more than three years it will suffice for them. 

Mr. Snbha Rao. — Suppose tliey earn dividends ; they cannot keep it there for a 
long time. I come from a Native State where ‘ we have aUthc advantages you have got in 
the way oftaxes.’ Wehave 'got an income-tax and a super-tax just as in British India. 
However, do you think that the mills in the States will compete with you more than 
mills in up-country British India ? 

A. Yes. 

(J. And do you lay stress more on natural conditions than on State aid ? 

A. Both. They are also concentrating on th' production of cotton. The Central 
•Hotton Committee has brought so many States under it ; Baroda, Rajputana, etc. Some 
■of them are producing the best cotton. 

Q . So you suggest that in the coming years, the initial start of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
Will be more than made up by Native States ? 

A. I do not say that. ’ 

Q. Whatever you have had in the way of start will be counterbalanced by their 
advantages in the coining years ? 

A. Perhaps, if a sufiScient number of capitalists are forthcoming. 

Mr. Majmiidar. — ^Are the mills working longer hours in all the Native States ? 

A. They were working uptiU recently. Till 1923-1924 they were working 
13 hours. 

President. — ^Is there not a bill under consideration in Baroda which reduces the number 
of hours to 10 7 

. A. That may be so. It has been the case' with Indore but they have been working 
13 hours till now. Now they are going to reduce it to ten hours. But there is a very 
great necessity that as far as factory legislation is concerned it should be imiform in 
all the States if the British subjects arc to be protected from unfair competition. 

Mr, Subba Rao. — We have in Mysore just the same legislation as in British India. 

A. I am not speaking of Mysore. 


Section IV 
Mill Man-xgement 

President.— We now come to the question ot Managing Agents. We may say 
that the majority of the complaints we have had have been in regard to Ahmedabad. 
I imagine you know as well as I do the grounds on which you have been attacked. 
There are two main grounds. One is that you are too fond of your relations and 
the other that the managing agency is practically hereditary. 

A. I think hereditary agency will be found in any part of the world. -Take for instance, 
the Leverhiilme concerns in England. They control some 264 concerns. When the 

310 T 420 — ^2So 
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lato Lord Levorhalme died the junior Sir. Lever came in charge of all these 264 concerns. 
It was not A, B, C who were invited to take charge. AVhen Henry Ford dies his son 
will be coming and taking charge and it will not be an outsider who will come and take 
charge of the concern. In any part of the world the controlling interest will naturally 
take a leading part in the running of the concern. ^ 

Q. As regards the preference to relatives, have you any remarks to make ? 

A. I think it is hardly true. Of course as I said thismorning there is a much greater 
indontification of interest in Ahmedabad than you will find in Bombay or anywhere 
else. Out of the 60 mills in Ahmedabad there are not more than hall a dozen mills in 
which the relations draw any salary. Now in my own mills J have got my two brothers 
and two nephews working with me. But they work in an honorary capacity. It 
means if they get any remuneration that will come from my managing agency commis* 
sion and that no charge is made for their work. The concern is being looked after 
much more carefully than you would expect it to be by salaried persons. As I say 
there are not more than half a dozen concerns at the moment who may be paying any 
salaries to their relations. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — I think one will like to hand over a respoiisiblc work to a 
relative whom he knows very well. If T have any relation in the mill he will work better 
than anybody else and I will have m.ure confidence in him rather than in any stranger. 
He will look to my interest better than the outsider does. Of course it is not the case 
with all the mills here. There may be certain mills and as Mr. Kasturbhai Lnlbhai said 
they arc paid from the agenej' commission. 

Q. In any case it does' not seem to me to be a matter which Government can alter. 
As regards this question of remuneration of the managing agents you have an entirely 
different system from that in Bombay ? ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. It would seem at first sight that the Bombay system of commission of profits is 
a fairer system from the point of view of the shareholders. What is the answer to the- 
criticism which can be brought against your system which is that it does not make any 
difference to the Managing Agent whether the mill is selling at a loss provided the Managing 
Agents get their commission of per cent, on sales. 

A. Mr. Kaalurbhai Lalhhai. — ^It makes all the difference to the Managing Agent if ho 
docs not make a decent profit, because his future will be marred absolutely if he does not 
make decent profits and therefore, he is more anxious to keep up his reputation and see 
that he realises the best prices and the concern makes decent profits. If he mars his 
chance in one concern all his future prospects will be blocked. 

' Q. Ho may not think of establishing another concern in which case it does not matter ? 

A. There is hardly an agent in Ahmedabad who has not got more than one concern. 
In most cases j'ou will find that some agents have two or three or four mills. So naturally 
they expect that by showing better results to the shareholders they may earn the con- 
fidence of the shareholders and be able to start more cotton mills. 

Q. Docs not your system of remuneration on sales mean that at the time of depression 
you are getting far larger commission than the Bombay mills ? 

A. No ; because in Ahmedabad the desire for maintaining one’s reputation is so keen 
that no sooner there is a depression or the mill has not made profits then they leave off 
half or oven the full commission. When one of my mills was started in the year 1908 
till the war broke out in 1914 each end every year .wo let go a very largo portion of the 
commission that wo earned. I am prepared to submit a statement as to what commis^ 
sions wo earned on the concerns and what commissions we let go simply for the sake of 
honour and the agents’ reputation. r 

Q. Is that common ? 

xV. That is common all over Alimcdabad. I think those sharebrokers who are going- 
to appear before you will Imvo to admit that as far as the letting go of the commission is 
concerned, it is a general practice hero because every body looks to the future and not 
to the present. 

.4. jT/r. Banchiodlal Amratlal. — ^Moreover the full commission is not earned by the 
Managing Agents. Ho participates in that commission -with the partners who wero 
the original subscribers to the shares. 

Q. I do not quite follow you. 

A. There is a sj'stcm generally adopted in Ahmedabad of taking commission partners 
in the agent’s firms. They participate in the commission earned by the agents. ^ 
greater portion of the commission is given away to them for their services in subscribing 
to the capital when.it was floated. 
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Q. It seems a curious system. What purpose do these commission partners serve ? 

A. Mr. RanclilwdM Amrallal. — Wo are not in n position to raise the capital in 
Ahmedahad without the assistance of such financiers and we have to pay them a part 
of the commission. The Managing Agents are merely earning a small part of the com- 
mission. I may cite an instance. One agent is only earning three annas in a rupee of 
•the commission earned by the mill and the rest is given away to the other partners. 

Q. Is not that a somewhat wasteful way of raising, capital ? 

A. ilfr. Kaslitrbhai Lalbhai. — The point is this that, as you have been told in 
•the morning, the system of raising capital here in Ahmedabad is very different from that 
■of any other centre in India. Here wo start with a vejy small capital though the block 
account may be four times' as much. There are only two or three mills in Ahmedabad 
which have got a larger capital than five lakhs while in block they have 15,20,25 and 30 
lakhs. Ordinarily our concerns are started with fifteen lakhs block account while the 
■ ■capital will be five lakhs. So the 15 lakhs plus the working capital of five lakhs about, 
in all say 22 lakhs, have to bo found. Now under the managing agency system half a 
dozen or two or three persons join together and form into the managing agency and 
finance the whole 20 or 22 lakhs in the beginning, I mean ns long as the concern' needs 
their monej’, and earn commission. That commission will be divided between those 
partners. Naturirlly the risk they undergo is much greater in the beginning than the 
risk that is being undertaken by other industries. 

Q. Why could not they take shares in the concern instead of putting their money 
into it in this way ? 

A. Because up till the year 1914 the cotton textile industry had never been able to 
pay a return of more than six per cent, taken as a whole 6 or 64 per cent. Six per cent, 
you will admit will never attract capital from the public at large. It has been admitted 
Before the other Tariff Board that for industrial concerns you will require at least 8 or 
Si per cent. Instead of maldng this S or 8J per cent, under the Ahmedabad system, the 
profits are divided between the shareholders and the agents. The agents will be 
financing the whole concern to the tune of 15 or 20 lakhs or whatever the need be and 
■dmde their commission with the financiers. 

Q. It really comes to this that it is more or less a private concern. Private people put 
up the greater part of the capital and the general public are allowed to come in for the 
Temaindcr. Private people put up the greater part of the capital, say 15 out of 20 lakhs — 
expecting a return of at least 8 or 9 per cent, and the general public are to be allowed 
to come in for the remaining quarter unth the expectation of getting only 6 per cent. 

A. Mr. Parel-h, — ^Not exactly. The whole capital is subscribed by the agency firm 
partners. Then if any financial help is required afterwards they assist the Managing 
Agents and supply the captial. 

Q. I understood you to sn 3 ' that these concerns were floated with a capital of about 
b lakhs. Do the general public subscribe ? 

A. No, that is subscribed bj' the Slanaging Agency firm and that may be given to 
friends. In the beginning it is not subscribed by the public. But it i s subscribed by the 
partners of the Managing Agency firm. 

•Q. Do you mean that at the commencement there are no shares open^o the public ? 

A. They are open but generally it is under-stood that such and such a partner has to 
tahe a certain number of shares ; say a one anna partner has subscribed Bs. 50,000 or a 
lakh of rupees : shares for that amount are allotted to hiir then and there and those are 
■distributed amongst his friends or relations or the public. Of the public nobody 
■can come in the beginning. EventhenewmiUthatisgoingtobestarted in Ahmedabad 
is started on the same principle. The majority of the shares evi n at present are held by 
the Managing Agents. It is said that the Agents are greedy for 34 per cent, and sell the 
goods at any price and pocket the commission. That is not the system. The majority 
of the risk goes with the Managing Agents too. 

A. Mr. Patel.— have stated that capital is shy. This system is more in vogue 
here. We ^all be glad to have capital from outside ; but capital is shy and this system 
if more suitable to us. 

A. Mr. Parekli. —Since 1895 this system has been going on -with few exceptions of 
Managing Agency partners. One man is managing the concern and he gets only four 
annas for the trouble — Jth of the commission. When the concern is well floated 
the public buy some shares. 

Mr. Siibba Rafi. — He continues to get the commission even if he unloads the 
■shares ? 

A. He is taking the risk for a certain number of shares. 
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Q. That is under-writing the shares and later on unloading them on the public and 
yet this man gets the commission permanentlj' ? ' 

A. Slieth Jtanchhodlal Amratlal. — ho retains a certain number of shares. 

Q. Tt is Tinder-writing, only rather more expensive than under- writing in other 
countries ? 

A. -Tfr. Kasturbhni Lalbhai. — ^Ahmedabad would not have progressed to this extent 
but for tliis system. 

President. — Tou say the Slanaging Agents in Alimedabad do not receive oommisision 
on purcha.ses of cotton, millstores, etc., but that in some cases the l^Ianaging Agents arc 
interested in firms doing such business. Is not that the same thing, another rotuid about 
way of earning commission 7 

A. Mr. Patel. — It is a separate thing altogether- 

Q. If they are interested in the firms which have dealings with the mills in those 
respects it seems to me another way of getting a commission. 

A. Suppose there is an insurance company, the mill has to pay the same premium 
to anybody else, as it pay-s to this firm. He may have certain shares and he may be an 
indirect paitner in it. But that does not afieet the working of the mill. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^We are interested in the SGll Stores Trading Company of India, 
Bombay. We have subscribed one-fourth of the shares. ' That does not mean that wo 
(ire charging any commission. We arc shareholders ; so wo have the interest in the 
firm. That does not mean that whatever comes to my mill comes from that 
company, it may come from another company. It does not mean that we aro charging 
direct to tho mill any commission ns Manuging Agents. 

Q. It might mean that a Managing Agent who is in such a position ns yon mention 
may bo getting them ill stores from a company which he is interested, irrespective of the 
intrinsic merits of the stores. 

A. There may be a possibility of that. 

Q . I do nut say it is tho case but that there is a danger that there may bo. 

A. Then the Managing Agents should be debarred from doing any such busine.«s. 
If wo get extra capital we can invest in other concerns but according to what you. 
s.ay itwillmcan that wo cannot inve.stcapitalin any other concern. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^If we have an electric concern here naturally we will be 
interested and it will be supplying power to the mill, 

Q. Ir depends on tho o.xtcnt to which you aro interested in the other firm. If you os 
n firm of Managing Agents have a very large share in another firm which sells mill stores 
then tlie predilection wilt naturally bo in favour of buying the millstorc.s from that firm- 
whieh may not work entirely to the advantage of your mill. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — But Idare siiy there are not half a dozen such cases 
wherein the Managing Agents have been interested. Mostly it is in the insurance line. 
Hero I maj’ point out that inthecnscofinsurancens well the full 213 per cent, - discount 
that iras in vogu“ up to now was being allowed in almost nil tho cases. I know in 
Calcutta the Managing Agents of the jute mills used to pocket that 26 per cent, 

Q. Tho same statement has been made with cq^ual confidence of mills in tho textile 
industry. 

A. iVs far ns tho Alimedabad mills are concerned, we arc quite prepared to place our 
books before you for a number of years and I would go further and say you won’t find a 
single mill in which commi'’.sion has been pocketed. We arc quite prepared to get them 
audited by any auditor you mention. 

Mr. Subba Rao. — Is not the commission 42 per cent. 7 

X. Mr. lianchho-llal Amratlal. — That is the commis.sion paid to the Agents of tho 
Insurance eoicp.any. The insur.ance tariff nlIow.s 2’'j percent. Now it is directly out of! 
liy tlie eoinvany. Now the^’ liave made it net. If you look to the cost of insurance in 
.■\hmedabnd e.specially you will find that it is inimatcrial. 

President. — We arc hoping to get those cost.s before long. You sent our costs of 
production sheets to 12 mills. When can wc expect to have them 7 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — We dc.sirc to know whether these statements that 
we submit will be jmblished. 

Q. I pointed out with all the emphasis at my command wlien I was here last time that 
they will not bo piiblLslicd. The average of the Ahmcdnbad mills may pos'Ibly be- 
publLsbcd. 

A. We are bolding them up simply because wo are afraid 
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Q. Wc have HO intention whatever of giving nwnj" the cost of production of any 
individual mill in India. 

A. Jlfr. Paid . — It is difliiudt to find out these figures. In sonio eases they are 
nhlo to get thc.se figures from It>20. In some cases they arc able to get from 1018. From 
19M up till now it is very difileult to get. 

Q. IVe want all the figun's that are availahle. If figures for 1914 aro not 
availnlile we must do without them. When was the commission on sales of 3J per cent, 
introduced ? 

A. Mr. Parcl'h . — Since a very long time. Commission on production or on sales is 
all the same. 

Q. iCot quite. 

A. Practically the same. For example we call it production but wo acttmllj' chargo 
on goods issued out of t he mill. 

Q. The usual commission on produetion is three pies a pound. It is not quite the 
same thing. 

A. It comes to the same thing. If we produce wc sell out our produce. It is taken 
out of the null premises. 

Q. I understood that when commission was charged on production you might he piling 
up stocks. 

A. Mr. KaflvrUiai Jjalhhai . — Three pies per pound wa.s taken when the goods 
were issued. 

Q. When did you change ? 

A. Jlfr. Parthh . — Our mills have not changed. It is the same. 

Q. Most of them are on 3J per cent, system. How many have got the three pics 
system ? 

A. Some are on per cent. 

Q. How many have pot the three pies system ? 

A. Half a dor.en. 

Q. How many of the rest are on 21 ? 

A. They have not changed it. 21 per cent, was from the beginning. 

Q. Some have 31 1 

A. Yes. 

0- And some 3 ? 

A. Xo. it is 31. 

A. Mr. Paid . — Some mills which manufacture fine goods by importing yarn chargo 
5 per cent. Those are weaving sheds, some of them but not all. 

Paja Unri Jxidiaii Kaul . — How dw.s it compare with the chargo on production — so 
much per pound 1 

A: Mr. Piird:li . — When three pies was charged the price of yarn and cloth was about 
five to six annas and eight to nine annas. So practically three pics meant mercl5’' 

2 per cent, and perhaps 3 n some cases. In yarn production if you were to charge 

3 pies it Went up to 31 per cent. Ihit now the price of yarn and cloth having gone up 
they have ehansed from pie.s to percentage. 

Q. Does three pie.s j)er pound give a similar percentage ? 

A. Yes, three pies may come to about 11 or 2 per cent. 

Q. Arc mills now generally going over to a percentage charge on sales ? Is there a, 
tendency to give up the three jiics i)cr pound ? 

A. Not now. Unle.ss the shareholders agree to the change the commission cannot 
be changed. 

Q. Has there been a change in certain mills ? 

A. At the same time a guarantee of dividend has been made, Wlicrevcr tho 
change has been made several mills have agreed to give 12 to 16'por cent, on tho share 
capital. 

Q. I want to know whether there is a tendency to change from one system to the other 
system ? 

A. Not now. ~ 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — Again, it may bo pointed out that during tho war period 
when profits were high tho commission on the basis of 3J per cent, was far short of 
the commission earned by the Bombay mills. 
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Q. I Tvant to understand this peculiar Managing Agency system here. I understand 
from previous conversation that Tvhat you do when establishing a mill is for a Mill Agent 
and one or two of his friends to put in some capital. Then if they want some more 
capital they go to some friends. They approach some monied people and they tty 
to raise the money that is needed and they form a small eompany calling it the Jlanaging 
Agency. Then they start the mill and the agreement between them is that they have to 
share the commission on a certain basis. Where do the other shareholders come in ! 
So far it is only a company of mill agents and their friends who have collected tlio 
capital which is required to start the mill. Where do the other shareholders come in ? 

A. Jl/r. Parehli. — There will be no shareholders at that time. 

A- Mr. Patel. — ^A partner has to subscribe or get a certain number of shares sub- 
scribed. .If I am a partner to the extent of 1/1 6th and if 500 or a thousand shares 
have to be subscribed, then I subscribe them myself or get other people to do that. 

Q. So the other people who are buying shares buy an interest in the concern without 
having any shares in the commission ? 

A.. Yes. '■ 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^He knows very well that this man is a partner in the commission. 

Q. In other places also there are small companies which become Managing Agents, 
but they take the Managing Agency by an agreement and this agreement is terminable 
after ten or twenty years, or whatever the period may bo. Here I understand the 
Mana^ng Agency agreement is permanent, not terminable. ' 

A. It can be terminated if the shareholders by a majority do it. 

Q. Who are the parties to this Managing Agency agreement ? 

A. It is between the mill company and the Managing Agency firm. 

Q. Represented by the same people ? 

A. Yes. When the agreement is executed the leading shareholders are those very 
shareholders who form the Managing Agency, therefore the agreement is practically 
between themselves. ^ 

A. Mr. Patel. — But I just pointed out that there are outside shareholders also. 
I am a "Managing Agency partner to the extent of l/16th. But if I have sold 600 
.shares to 600 people outside those 600 people are a party to the agreement. 

Q, Is it executed at a meeting of the shareholders or by the Board of Directors ? 

A, Tile Board of Directors settle the draft, but it is between the mill company and 
the Managing Agency. 

Q. Is there a clause therein saying that it can bo terminated ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — There is no clause at present. The Managing Agency agreement 
is there. 

Q. Is it permanent ? 

A. Yes. They can terminate it if they have got a majority of the shares. . 

President. — Is not that provided in the agreement ? How can j'ou terminate it if 
tlicrc is no provision in the agreement ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — If the mill is not working properly it will cliango hands. 

Q. Unle.ss it is definitely provided in the agreement, how can you terminate it ? 

A. TIio ^fanaging Agents themselves are compelled to do it. 

Haja Ilari Kishan Kaul. — Supposing they do not want to terminate it, there is nothing 
giving the shareholders power to terminate it ? 

A. Jfr. Dixit. — In some cases conditions ‘have been included providing that in 
ease of the next incumbent not properly managing the affairs a general meeting may bo 
called and the agency may be tran.sferrcd to somebody else. 

(J. Tliat provi.sion is to operate if the successor to the Managing Agents does not do 
the work sati.sfactorily. 

A. He must be eompetent and may not be influenced. 

Q. Provision has been made for his removal and for the appointment of a successor. 
Wlio is to appoint the successor ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^Tlie sharcliolders. 

Q. What the sy.stem — election ? What is the provision ? 

A. The provi.sion is only that they can moke a change. It has been provided in Iho 
deed that they can make a change provided the next successor is not competent enough 
to manage. 
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”1.'^'.' P™«.-(3.n»Jly to M.n,eing A^i. h.v« Ig- 

concern. Therefore as long as the conoeni jor^ng aU nghy^ro^ « 

■coming forward for a oUange of the agent or nnyihin| c s . co-partncra 

properly the man himself ^vill come forward and resign, and tbc mcKo i i 

Jive in their resignations too as ho cannot manage, ani then they all agree an 
resign. 

Q. I am asldng this question heoause this point has hcen raised and mo may no 

have another chance of asldng about it. i ^ i ■ „ iim ATnimirinfr 

A. Mr. PareJch-li the concern is not mnlnng money but losing, then the Manag n 

Agent himself wil come forward and say that he cannot work and that o f, 

to resign. 


Q. Supposing he goes on making money , , , . , i 

A. If there is any loss, here in Ahmedabad none of the Agents take anj 
They waive all commission to the full extent. 


commis.'sion. 


Q. There may be very low profits ? , * t 

A. Mr. JfanMoiffalJMralhr.— Even tiiott tbc Managing Agent foregoes a part oi 
the commission. It is so provided. 

Q. You do not think there is really any danger unless a man becomes dishonest ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — V^e have not found any up to now. If such things happen they 
change hands. The man himself comes forworn. \ 

A. Mr. Patel . — ^Imeply to Question 12, we have mentioned a number of mills. In 
the case of No. 2, the Ahmedabad Cotton and Waste Mills the Agents themaelvc.s 
gave the agency to another. 

President . — ^Do I understand yon to say that a quarter of the shares must be in the 
name of the Managing Agent 1 
A. Mr. Patel . — Possibfy so. 


Saja Sari Kishan Kaul . — ^What about the others ? First of all you have got the 
Managing Agents os pavtners in the firm. 

A. They all retire. Because it is in the name of the Managing Agency firm. So the 
whole firm must resign. 


Q. \Then the shareholders appoint somebody else ? 
A. Jlfr. Parekh . — ^Thero are special cases like that. 


Q. How about the dishonest management in other mills ? 

A, The same idea. First the creditors feel dissatisfied and they movo the Court and 
liqmdators are appointed and these mills are given to be worked by the liquidators. 

Q. Does the company get into a condition where it is necessary to liquidate ? 

A* X6Sa 


Ai'^” Lalbhai . — ^I may mention hero that in almost all tie mills in 

. hmeaabad there is a clause that if there is fraudulent transaction they can bo removed 
-■at a general meeting. 


Pres^ent — ^Has fraud to be proved before a Court ? 
A. Quite so. 


Pao. Are these Managing Agencies, partnersliips or joint stock 


Mr. Stibba 
■companies ? 

Matagtogfjen^nTs^rhKSLmJ^^^^ companies. The 

Q. Is that common ? 

b«v« e-t nn. ton 15 o, 20 

Q. And others are partnerships ? 

A. les. In most cases there is a partnership. 

one partner dies.*”lt has grtto^brwoun^m^ **■ or scope for change when 

A. Mr. PoM.-The ac4ement ^ ^ “ registered partnership ? 

do be given the first preference to bJy Sat part.*” transfer the other partners have 
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Q. Yoa have not got an 3 ’ idea how many spindles and how many loom' havo been 
added betwcen.1920 and 1925 ? 

A. Jlr. Paid . — I can give you the fienres for the last three years just now* 
(The statement was handed over to the President.) 

Q. Tourspindles have increased by 25 percent, in the last five years and the looms hy 
about 1 a per cent. 

A. Yes. 

Q . Therc^has thus bee a a fairly large increase in the spindles in the last few years. 

A. ZIt. Kastiirbhai Lalbhtsi . — ^Looms too. 

Q. In looms about In per cent'. There is a fairly large increase in the spindles. 

A. Because of the war profits. 

Q. You probably ordered those spindles and looms when prices were at their highest 
atid they arrived after the boom was over. Do you think that that might have con- 
tributed to the present depression ? 

A. No. 

Q. ViTiy not ? 

A. Because the efficiency to be obtained from the new np-to-date machinery is verj* 
muchgreater than theefficiencyto be got from the old machineiy. 

Q. Quite so. 

A. Theextrachargethatthemillwillhsvctopay will heinthe matter of interest and 
depreciation and it is counterbalanced by (he higher production and lesser cost. 

Q. But it is not of much use increasing your production if you cannot sell it at. 
remunemtive prices. 

A. But this was done because we were under the influence of the war period. 

Q. Quite so. My point is that one of the commonest phases of trade cycles is orders - 
for new maclrinery’when prices arc at their highest, the arrival and installation of the 
machinery when prices have dropped and the conscouent increase of prodnetion when 
prices arc at their lowest. Therefore I do not quite follow your argument when you 
say that yon do not consider that extensions has contributed to the present depression. 

A. Because as I pointed out, the only extra chaises that we bear because of th> 
extension will be in the matter of interest and depreciation and this is counterbalanced 
by the higher efficiency we get from the new Machinery. 

Q. If yon look up to the ficures in the Bombay Millowncrs’ .Association’s report,. 
Mr. Kastnrbhai, tables 16 and 16, you will notice that the production of Indian mill- 
made goods has .been steadily going up during the la.st few years which is obviou-sl.v 
due to the extension of the machinery as a result of the boom. 

A. But as wo have pointed out ii) the beginning we maintain that there is need for 
India producing still more cloth till she can bar all the imports that she i.s importing 
to-day. It has been a bogey raised bj' the Government officials that India has been 
producing much larger quantities and therMore the depression has come about. It is 
notso. AslongaslndiaisprudncingC.opercent. ofher requircmcntSjShcnccdnotl'- 
told that she is producing more than what she want.s, because there have been effort!" 
also to spin finer counts. . There is need for production. 

Q. I quite agrc-c with you that over-production in a country like India where one knows- 
that there is room for a much larger consumption of piecegoods is an incorrect term. 
But the question of production at remunerative prices is the point. I do not deny for- 
a moment that there is room for production on the part of the Indian mills of a far more 
cloth than they are producing at present. But mj- point is that prodnetion has gone- 
np at a time when prices are falling and that this may have some effect in creating the 
present depression. 

A. It may be because of the low prices at which the Japanese goods are imported and 
undercutting us. Had not there been severe competition which we have felt for the 
last two or three years from Japan, we dare say that the'progress we have made would 
have been much more satlsfactorj* and would have been a remunerative proposition. 

Q. Is there anj' reason to believe that if you had produced more, you would have been 
able to sell it at a remunerative price ? 

Jlr. Paul. — VTe thought we had a right to produce more and sell at remunerative, 
prices. We do not subscribe to the principle that we are over-producing. 
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Q. If one partner dies, it docs not load to an niitonintic closing down ? 

A. If any partner dies and if liis stieccssor is disqualified under tho agreement, then ho 
will get onlj' the commission for his life. 

Q. So there is need for making tho system amenable to change in some way. Supposing 
the shareholders who are not nil interested in tho ngcne 3 ' want a change, apart from any 
special provision, there is no scope, no chance of making n change unless there is fraud,. 
dishonc.stj- or incompetence. Otherwise what provision is there for tho shnroholdors 
to make a change in the agenej* if they feel it necessary to do so ? 

A. Jlfr. Kasturbhai T/alhhai. — Kono for tho present. 

ilr.Subba Jiao. — 'Would you lie in favour of some kind of provision allowing the share 
holders to make n change ? 

A. We will consider it. 

A. Jfr. Vartlih. — ^Tlie agreement, is for SO j-ears just now; there is a terminable 
contract between the companj* on one side and the Mannging'Agcnt on tho other. If we 
take it either as a firm or an individual it is tho same thing. If there is an agreement , 
for CO j'cars it is the same thing. 

Q. There is no chance of terminating it before 00 years ? 

A. Yes. If j'oucntcrintoncontractforriOyearsnitiumindividunl there is no chance 
of terminating it. 'Ihere isr. eertain clause that if it is terminated certain compensation 
is to be paid : orinlJomba.v if a mill gees into liquidation the agents have to bo 
compensated for a certain number of j'cars.' 

A. -Ifr. Rafturbhai J^lbhui. — Even agreements for 30 j’cars practically come to tho 
same thing, l-ecause if after 10 years jmii find that the son orsomclodj’ else that comes 
and t.akcs charge of the concern is incompetent he won’t be removable before tho other 
20 j'cars expire and bj* that timo the concerns nuuld have gone to the dogs. It practi- 
cally comes to the same thing and I doubt whether you would improve matters by 
making anj' change in the Act. 

Q. I was merely considering facilities for a ehunge, should change bo iiquircd. 
You think it i« not possible as the sj'stem stands, to irakc any provision for am 
automatic trnn.sfcr of the agcnc.v 7 

A. If j'cu desire an expression of opinion from us wo shall have to consider and let you 
know. 

ilr.Majmndat. — T think you know that in the case of licvorliulmo Ilrothcrs, the work 
men arc given n shore in thv capital 7 

A. 1 do. 

Q. Aiid is it BO also in tho Ford concern 7 

A. No; not in tho Ford. T am certain about it. 

Q. In the ease of Levcrhulme Brothers, tho workmen are given what are called' 
co-partnership certifientes 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. To a very great c.xtont ? 

A. Not to a very great extent. Onlj' a portion of the capital has born given to the- 
worlauen. 

Q. And .as a comscqucnce the workmen take a groat Intcro.st in making the concern- 
successful 7 

_ A. 'Chat is true. But unfortunalcly here -we find that our workpeople do not take a 
- lively interest in the running of the concern. Otherwise we should bo onlj' too pleased 
to make such a provisiijn. At leaBt mj’ firm would do it. 

' Q. It is worth a trial 7 

A. Yes. 


Section V 
Mill Finance 

Presi-tent . — You say in answer to question 46 that “ tho extension of mills and 
rcplaccmc/it of machinery undertaken when prices were at their highest do not contriliute 
to the present depression in the induatrj'. Wo should have been better able to arrive 
at a conclusion on this point if wo had the figures for looms and spindles in Ahraedabad. 
I venture to suggest that you might with advantage do as tho Bombay millowners do 
a nd publish with your report overy year a few statistics. 

If you wore to give a few statistics for Ahmeda bad it would bo a very great help. 

A. Yes ; quite so. 



,Q. It is not a question of over-producing. Yon Imvc a right to produce ns much as 
Tou like. Nobody denies your right. 

A. It is therefore tliat wo ask for protection. 

Q. It is a question of being able to sell at remunerative prices even if you had 
protection. You say that “ to a certain extent tlic system of investment of funds in 
■allied concerns prevails in Ahmcdnbad.” You consider it to bon sound one provided 
it is ably handled. Well, your view there is somewhat different irom that put forward 
by your collenguos in Bombay. T think they told us in their oral examination that they 
did not like the system. Don’t you consider that at any rate it affords an opportunity 
for criticism ? 

A. Mr. Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. — I shall explain it to you. Gencrallyin Ahmedabad there 
are several firms of IManaging Agents. If one mill has a surplus fund with it, it will go 
and doi>osit it unth another mill. When we say that “ to a certain extent the system of 
investment of funds in allied concerns prevails ” it is not in the same agent’s firm but 
with another mill and another concern altogether. 

Q. That is not what wo meant h 3 ' allied concerns. We meant concerns under the same 
managing agoncj'. 

A. No, that is not being done. There may be a mill or two here which is doing tiiat. 
'That is under the saiiic agenoj’ but when wo answered the question wo had in mind the 
idea that there arc some mills which have surplus funds with them and which instead 
•of depositing with the banks at a low rate of interest, placo_ them with other mills 
and thus help them. 

Q. That is not quite what wo had in our minds. Wo were thinking of concerns under 
the same managing agencies. 

A. No. Such a system would not be favoured by us. 

Itaja Hari Kishan Katil. — Do I understand j'ou to mean that the mills that have . 
•extended are pajdng oqu.ally well after the extension, leaving alone the other factors ? 

A. Looldng to the past history, if j’ou take into consideration, their past history, 
thoj' are doing quite well. AVhatever the other things arc, if a certain mill enjoj'pd a 
•certain reputation it is enjoying the same reputation or it is maldng the same profit 
^ wliich it made before the extension. 

President, — What about the case mentioned to us by Mr. Shivdasani, liquidator of 
seven mills now in liquidation. 

A. Mr. Farekh. — That is onlj' one case. 

Saja Hari Kishan Kaiil. — In reply to Question 47 j'ou say •* the ratio between the 
amount of profits and the dividends distributed to the shareholders during the period 
prior to 1917-1923 was practically the same as before. The present depression has 
nothing to do with it.” -You admit that mills that had large reserves arc in a better 
position to stand the depression ? 

A. Jl/r. Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. — Quite so. 

Q. Would it not have been proper in boom years to have placed more money to 
reserves ? •.. ., j i 

A. That has been exactly the case. Those mills which have distributed largo 
■ dividends have built up veiy largo reserve funds. 

President. — Do j’Ou mean to saj' that the dividends during 1917-1923 were no higher 
than they were before ? Did you go up to 50 or 60 or even 100 per cent.? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^That was the ratio. Wo meant that in the former j’ears if wo 
had 2 laldis profit we distributed Rs. 50,000. In boom time if wo made Rs. 10,000,000 
we distributed neai-ly 24 lakhs. So the ratio of dividends to the profit is the same. 

Raja Hari Kishan /fa«7.'^Would it not have been advisable in j’ears of boom to 
have set apart more money for reserves ? 

A. They set aside more reserves, 

Q, In a larger proportion ? 

A. The share-holders may not allow that. 

Q. What was your ratio before the war ? 

A. About 25 per cent. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent, dividend ? and 76 per cent, to the reserves. 

A. At that time the mills were making very little profits. They were paying only 
-6 per cent, for a long time. 
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Q. And yoTi obsiTVo the Hnmi> prnrtii't' ? _ 

A. \W miplit liiivo cxri'pdcd tin' limit n liltlr. 

Q? Did yon put to roforvo 7r» per rout. o{ tlio profit dnriiif; tlio liooin pfriml ? 

A. Xo;*thnt ini’lndcs dcpiprintinn nnd pvriytliinjt pIkp. 

(J. Yps. inoliidint: dpprppiatinn. pIp. ? 

A. \Vp Invp tal;pn innn' to dopn-cintion. 

Q. Yon MV tlint yonr ratio wai 2.” per ppiit. That ii 7f> jirr rpni. nan to !«'. in ono 
form or another, placed in rc'ervc. Do yon mean to ^ay that dnrin;; the boom i>eiii>d 
yon have Ix'pn doinp the ^ame thinp ? 

A. \Vp put 7.'* per cent, to the re'crve. Whatever the Jirofil wn*;, 2.7 jier eent. na*. 
distrihuted as dividend and 7(7 j>er cent, went to the reserve. 

rrff!drnt . — How does it worl; onl on the profit ? 

A. Mr. Ka*lutli}ini J.nJhhni . — We cannot say off hand. 

Q. If yon will look at Api*endix 11 to the Itomhay Millowiier.'i' reply to the rinestion- 
nnire. yon will fee that in li'lS the net profits of llomhay inill" wen' 22S lakhs ont of 
which HU lakhs wen* distrihuted as dividends. 

A. Mr. Paul . — We will snhmit a ftateiiient on similar lines. 

•A. Mr. Parflh . — In the next .vear. H>H». ont of (> erore-i they distrihuted It crotes. 
Q. 1 am n'ferrinp to the fienn' for ISIS. 

A. They mipht have distrihuted more oxx ins to their knowlrdce of the next yi-ar’s 
proha hie profits. 

Q. Do 1 pather from yon that yon did not adopt such a policy of lavish distrihntion 
of dividemls as they ifid in Itomhay ^ 

A. Yps. If we po further to H*20 nnd l!»21 they have not distrihuted so much 
dividends. 

Mr. Snliln Itao . — This morninp yon made a jioini of the fart that the Mix-k 
nceount was mneh harper than the .share capital nnd that in ealenlatinp the Jirofits one 
fhould take into nceonnt the hloek account. Have yon any system wherehy yon crerlit 
the reserve fund account with inter* st Iwfore deelariirp the profits ? 

A. Xo. 

Q. .'So you declare the profit sentirly on the share rapital ? 

A. Jfr. Kaflinlihni IjalUhai. — Yes. 

Q. Doe.s it not therefore mislead the people ? Does it not inflate your profit. s ? 

A. That is in order to attract the capital. The propress Ahmedalmd has made in the 
matter of textile industry would not otherwise have hivn possilde. It has been s piviallv 
de.signed in order that peojile may eome forward to jiut in money in the textile industrv. 
Thonpli the capital has heen kept at a nominal amount pood dividends may be paid to 
them. It i.s helpful both way.s. In ftartinp a new mill we may be able to’ pet cajiital. 
Q. When you start business how does it helji you 7 

A. If 1 have pot one mill and if 1 follow that’ practice in startinp another mill, it 
will be helpful in attractinp the capital. 

Q. Hut at the same time it i.s leadinp people to lielipve that they are makinp larpe 
profits. In bad years they mipht he le.ss or nothinp. You inipht be earninp interc.sl on 
the re.serve fund while prodiietion mipht be conducted at a loss. We.«aw tho nccount.s 
of one mill in the south with 12 lakhs of capital nnd :i.7 lakhs reserve fund inve.sted out- 
side the mills. It declared 21 lakhs dividend derived mainlv from the intcrc.st on the 
reserve fund. 

A. That was the ease here too. In ray mill that is tho case. 

Q. It is earning interest from investments ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In tho concern itself ? 

A. As I said, generally we lend out to tho various mills or invest in shares or in tho 
Government securities or in banks. 

Q. Don’t you employ the funds in extension of works 7 
A. Wo do sometimes. 

Q. What is tho usual practice ? What is tho proportion you employ in extensions ““ 
A. There is no policy about it. 

Q. Purely empirical ? Settled from time to time ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. ^ regards the depreciation ftmd do yon use it similarly in extensions ? 

A. Yes, TTc use it in extensions, replacements, etc. 

Q. Is that considered commercially sound ? 

A. Yes, as far as vre are concerned. 

Q. It is meant to replace your capital. If yon add new plant and you have to declare 
■profits on the old and the new capital does it not make your task heavier ? 

A. No ; it makes onr task easier. 

Q. If it is kept separately. If it is also employed in the purchase of additional spindle® 
. and looms and extension of buildings, does it not make the loss greater, when trade is 
dull ? 

A. The capital is being retained at the same figure as before. If wo earn on those 
•spindles and looms then it goes for the benefit of the industry, 

ATr. Majmudar. — In reply to Question 49 you say that “the practice of obtaining capital 
•by means of short term loans is not followed generally in Ahmedahad.’’ 

A. I wanted to correct that. By short term loans some of our members understood 
■it to be for less than one year, while the general practice is for a period of one year. 

■ Q. Have some of the Managing Agents Shroffs Pirms which work for the mi»s ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if the mill has got extra funds they are often invested with that firm 7 

A. No. Any surplus is being invested in the mills in Ahmedahad or Bombay or in 
'the Government paper or banks. I want to clear up the point in regard to Qnestion'52. 
The answer is money “is borrowed by the industry in Ahmedahad at rates varying from 
5 to per cent, in accordance with the stability of the concern. We have no definite 
.information about the rate prevailing in Japan.” I understand that in Japan the State 
Bank advances at the rate of 4 to 4^ per cent. 

President. — Where did you get that information from 7 

A. I have got it from a friend of mine and to the best of my knowledge it is correct. 
Of course it may not be the full amount bnt a part of the amount. But it is being 
.advanced at 4 to 4J per cent. 

Section \T 
Costs of Production 
(a) General 

President. — You say in reply to Question 63, “ in our opinion a mill having 25,000 
■ spin^cs and 600 looms is considered to ensure efficient and economical working.” The 
Bombay figures are 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 

A, Mr, Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Because the Bombay mills are behind Ahmedahad, 

Q. I am not thinking so much about the size ns the proportion. Their proportion 
;is a thousand spindles to 30 looms. 

A. In Ahmedahad it is 40 spindles to a loom, 

Q. Is that because you arc spinning finer counts 7 

A. Because in the spinning department it is less, and wc are not able to turn out the 
same quantity ns in Bombay. Our preparatory machinery in the spinning department 
differs very matorinlly from the preparatory machinery in Bombay mills. In Bombay 
there will be 12 cards. In Ahmcdabad you will find there are 8 or 9 cards to a preparatory. 
So naturally the output is less. So the number of spindles may look larger. But when 
the outturn is taken into consideration it is not so. 

Q. Why is your number of cards less than those in Bombay 7 

A. Because it has been considered desirable. 

Q. Poes it mean you are not so efficient as Bombay 7 

A. It is not a question of efficiency. It depends on one’s ideas. Hero wo are rather 
more economical though Bombay is practising economy to a certain extent. 

Q. It is a technical matter. Can you explain 7 I do not quite follow w’hy you should 
have more spindles to a loom than in Bombay 7 

A. Because for one thing our preparatory is less and wo spin a bit finer than Bombay. 

Q. You say most of the mills built in Ahmcdabad are to very great extent conducive 
to economical working. Yon have more purely spinning mills than they have in Bombay. 
.Do you consider this is conducive to economical working 7 

A* Mr, Patel. — But now the spinning mills arc putting in weaving machinery. 



Q. What are the vreaving sheds doing ? pulling in spindles 7 


il/r. PorctJi.— Because they have got more spinning and lei-!' uon\iiip. 

My pob. U thf. POP s.y tupt mosl ot 

uott^hile one or Wo preparations arc kept for reeling the yarn ami polling t in e 
SU Some prepaiato^ machinery is kept in Ahmedabad in order to "ork up le 
waste that n-e produlic in the preparatory department. At least onr exjM-rienrr li. .• 
that n-e reqiure 40 spindles to a loom. 

j¥r. Snbba J?no.— Is \our yarn finer ? 

A. Mr. Parcl-h.—A hit finer than Bombay j 

President.— As far as I can make .out at least J eoiint.s finer than Jji.inl.ay eli ."ii 
average, that is, so far as ^Yc can gather from the mills which have .“eiit in ri-liini«. il r. 
just under 20. Yon consider that machinery is at a high price at pro'i nt. l oui ay 
that “the loss by using old machinery is compensated In a I'eilain degne having 
regard to the present liigb price of inachiner 3 '. Hns not the prirc «»( inar!unf*r\* 
‘dropped very mucli of late. 

A. Mr. Banchhodhl Amrathh—Even then it is high eomiiared to jirc-wnr priees. 

A. Mr. Parcl'h. — Sixtj* or seventy per cent, higher. 

Q. As much as that 7 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Moimudar . — Of all departments ? 

A. 1 am talking of spinning — from blow room to spinning it is 70 to 75 per cent, and 
Jooms are about 75. 

Jlaja Hart Kishan Haul . — ^In answer to Question 57 you talk nhoiif siil).«idised freight •? 
from Japan. Have you got any evidence of that 7 

A. Mr. Patel. — Yes, evidence was presented to the Fiscal Commission, ns to the 
kinds of subsidies which are being given in Japan. 

President . — Where did the information come from 7 

A. The heading is given at the head of the extract “ From Orient to Occident. ’’ 

Q, The information is from a hook published in 1000. Seventeen yenre ago i.s a 
Jong time, 

A. Yes. 

Jfffjo Hari Kishan Kaxd.—'bx answer to Question 50 yon say “ Artificial humidity 
•does not materially help to lower the cost of production.” * DoesH improve oualit v7 

A. ilfr. Kasturbhai Loltftai.— It does. 

Q, Then you can produce better quality 7 

A. Certainly. 

Q. But you say it does not materially help ? 

• The cost of production would not go down bocauso wo have to spend money on tho 
artificial humidification plant that wo put up. ^ 

improvement would he cancelled by tho interest on tho extra monov ? 

A. The extra cost and the extra cost of maintenance. ^ 

A, iifr. Lalbhui ^ — -We do not know Rhont 'Rnm'Kn'tv ti <. r 

■concomed almost all the mills here require aSit 40^rndks. ^ 

He has got two mUIs 

A. Mr. Pai-fiWi.—IVe are not spinning the same counts. 

do., .Soot 


' as wo are 


m 


A. Mr, Kasturbhai LcUbhai.—TSlo. 
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cotton that wo want and tlio cotton that is tondorod varies n good deal and therefore it 
has boon considered not n very safe policy to hedge. 

Q. It is ob^nously very diflioiilt for you to hedge in Bombay, being three hundred 
miles away. You do not feel any necessity for storting a cotton exchange here ? 

A. Ulr. Ka/ilvrbhtti Lalbhai. — No, not for forward deliveries, but wo would welcome 
an exchange whore w.o got ready cotton. ‘Hoi-e wo hove got to stock cotton specially 
during the monsoon time, and tht,' general 83'stom is that wo have got to stock for three 
or four months so that wo may not have to make purohasos during the monsoon. 

Q. You onlj' stock for two or three months ? 

A. It depends on tho price of cotton. If the prices are considered fairly low then one 
may stock for a longer period. 

Q. Whore do j’ou got 3'our cotton from after that ? 

A. Jfr. Parekh, — We finish our ])urchnsos in Juno and then in December or November 
wo are gett ing the now crop. 

. Q. You can alwa3’s got enough to go on with except in tho monsoon months ? , 

A. Yes. •< 

Q. Whore are 3'ou getting it from ? 

A. From merchants up-country. All these Kathiawar merchants stock three or four 
thousand bales. Wo make purchases from them or tho now season starts in tho Punjab 
and wo got cotton from L3*nllpur. 

Q. Do 3’ou purohaso through 3’otjr own agency ? Yon do not employ brokers, and save 
commission that way t 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is one advantage you have over Bombay. 

A. For tho ready cotton wo have got brokers. 

Q. You have also got some bu3dng agents ? 

A. Not in Ahmedabad. If wo buy in Alimodabad wo do not employ buying agents. 

Q. Are they buyinar agents in the sense that the3' do nothing else except your work ? 

A. No. They buy for half a dozen or a dozen mills in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Tho3' arc brokers ? 

A. They are called commission agents. Tho3' make 4 or 'J per cent., out of which their 
expenses 1003' be 8 to 10 annas. 

Q. How much do tho brokers got ? 

A. One anna per maund — Re. 1-4-0 per candy. 

Q. So tho commission is paid on weight and not on tho price of cotton ? 

A. No. 

A. Mr. Itanchliodlal Amrallal. — ^Tho commission agent is paid a percentage. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbliai Lalbhai. — On tho up-country purchases wo make wo pay a half 
or quarter per cent, on tho price. On tho local purohasos wo make we pay Rs. 1-4-0 per 
candy, whether tho price is Rs. 10 or Rs. 40. 

Q. Isn’t it to tho interest of tho commission agent to charge you as high a price as 
possible if ho gets commission on the price ? 

A. No, Sir. Wo are paying for it and wo have got our own clerks and every day 
they send us information. 

A. ilfr. Parekli. — ^It is tho market price they are purchasing at. They cannot purchase 
at a rupee more or less. 

Q. So your opinion is that you have full information as to tho ruling pnee and that 
if your commission agent charges you a higher price than tho market rate you promptly 
change him ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — ^Not only that but our clerks are posted at places where 
wo make purchases. They are also giving us information from day to day. 

Q. I do not quite follow 3'our last remark in your answer to Question 63. You say the 
Ahmedabad mills usually purohaso and stock cotton during tho season, and that however 
a fall in tho price of cotton at a later stage to a certain limit is compensated by tho better 
quality of cotton obtained during tho season ? 

A. The position is this, that during tho season wo got a particular class of cotton 
wMch is not obtainable during tho monsoon months. 

Q. You mean that the best cotton is sold first 1 

A. Yes, it is only to bo had in tho season. Out of tho season you won’t get it. Our 
experience of tho past few 3’oars or very many years has been generally — ^it may be different 
in a particular year — but tho general experience has been that tho prices during the 

Y 420—29 
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monsoon Iiavo ruloU Ro. 1 or Ro. 1-8-0 higher per maund than in tlio season. That 
Ro. 1 or Rc. 1-8-0 is put on hooauso these cotton dealers who sell to us during the 
monsoon have had to stock it and tho godown, interest and insurance charges hare 
had to bo borne by them, and -with all these factors combined naturally they are not 
in a position to sell cheaper during tho monsoon. So wo find it advantageous always to 
purchase in tho season because wo got a better quality at a fair price. 

Q. Take 1926, Mr. Kasturbhai. If you look at that statement in table 27 of the 
Bombay Millownors’ original statement you see a differone of Rs. 90 per candy 
between tho price in January and tho irrico in December, , Take tho price in March 
and the price in July. There is a difference of Rs. 102 per candy ? 

A. But ns has boon pointed out in our reply wo do not generally stock during tho 
season. It is in the end of tho season that wo purchase for our stock and that is always 
in the month of Juno or July. 

A. J/r. Parekh. — As to 1926 that was a falling market. Onfing to tho scarcity there 
was a very high rate to begin with. Tho rates wont down. But it is not tho general 
case in all tho years. Still oven if you pay 20 or Rs. 30 a candy more it pays because, 
wo get a uniform quality. 

Q. If you paid in July Rs. 70 loss than in Juno and Rs. 79 loss than in August that is 
a very considerable difference ? 

A. Some mills might have secured it in July. Nobody knows about tho market. 
Some mills may not have bought and some mills may have. 

Q. My point is that fluctuations in tho price of cotton might hit you far more than any 
fluctuations in the price of cloth can help you. 

A. No, Sir. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Somehow or other our experience has been just other- 
wise. As far as cotton is concomod this purchase during tho season has ' been always 
found to be of better quality than tho purchases made during the monsoon. 

Paja Hari Kishan KauL — Supposing you purchase cotton in Juno towards the end of 
'the season, say at Rs. 449, then the price goes on falling to Rs. 365, Rs. 359, etc., and it 
comes down to Rs. 343 in December. So for these six months you would have been 
manufactuiing cloth out of cotton purchased at Rs. 100 higher then tho prevailing rate 
and the price of cloth might have come down more or less. So naturally you would suffer ? 

A. Generally when we find that the prices ruling are higher we w'ould not purchase. 

A. ilfr. Parekh. — It is not tho general practice that wo must have six months stock. 
All depends on the market and tho discretion we use. 

Q. You have no reason to believe that prices are high because they arc falling. They 
will be falling for.some time. It is in order to cover risks of that sort that the hedge 
contract is resorted to. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Generally we know tho trend of tho market. Take 
for instance this month. To-day we know very well that the American crop is a very 
big one, and the Indian crop is going to be a large one. Naturally instead of making 
purchases for stock purposes we shall bo following our policy of hand to mouth. If 
we feel that prices are sufficiently low we may buy. Sometimes it may happen that 
we bum our fingers in having stocked large quantities. 

Q. When you find the prices are going up you will buy large stocks. Is that what 
you will do ? Supposing the price began to rise again then you will rush into tho market 
and buy as much as you can ? 

A. It depends on what discretion we take at the moment. Almost all the agents will 
not be following one and tho same policy. There may be those who think that the market 
will go up and there may be a few who will think that the market is going, donm and 
may not buy at all. 

Q. Your objection at present is to the three or foiir hedge contracts that exist in 
Bombay ? 

A. We are not very much concerned with the various contracts that are being used 
in Bombay. 

•Q. Still I understand you to say that you might take advantage of a single eontract 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. — Here hedging is not so convenient. Even if there is one hedge 
contract it may not be convenient for mills as the rates are not based on one sort 
as in Liverpool and other places.' 

Mr. Majmudar. — Supposing the hedge contract is only for a nominal cotton and the 
differences in prices of other grades of cotton are fixed from time to time at certain 
points above or below the price of that basis cotton, would the Ahmedabad mills be 
interested in hedging 7 ' \ 

A. Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai, — ^They might be. 




Q. In reply to Question 16 you say that Japan purchases most of her requirements 
in India from Bombay and up-country and further on you say that the Japanese firms 
have got ginning and pressing factories in some of the cotton districts, which assist 
them in their purchases. In what way does Japan gain by having these ginning and 
pressing factories ? 

A. They establish gmneries and presses and the cost is a bit cheaper than the cost 
of any other ginneries. 

President . — ^They have abolished their middlemen ? 

A. Yes. When' they have their own ginneries they may not be called upon to pay 
high charges on ginning but whether the advantage goes to the Japanese spinner or 
whether that advantage is pocketed by the ginner has got to be decided. 

Q. Mr. Majmudar . — ^In how many places have Japanese firms got ginning and pressing 
factories ? 

A. In half a dozen places. 

Q. Are there not other competing^ inningfactories ? 

A. There may be but whether" they are competing or not wo cannot say, because 
the Japanese are always for their own requirements. They do not gin or press for the 
public at large. They generally gin or press for their own requirements. 

- Q. But what is the handicap to the Indian purchasers ? There are ginning factories 
‘where Indians can get the cotton ginned and pressed 1 

A. The point is that they are able to get it much cheaper. Owning ginneries as they 
do they are not called upon to pay high charges. In case there is a large crop in a 
particular district other ginneries might call upon the purMasers of cotton to pay a 
high rate for ginning or pressing but the Japanese exporters cannot be called upon to 
do that because they own the ginneries. 

Q. That is so far as the Japanese exporter is concerned ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. That too only in rare cases ? 

A. There are, as I saj', half a dozen. 

Q, Does it happen every year ? Do they get an advantage like that ever5' year ? Does 
it hnwen every year or occasionally ? 

A. I think it is generallj' the case that when you own a ginnery, or a press, in certain 
cases it gives a slight advantage and in certain other cases it gives quite good 
advantage. 

Q. How much do you think they gain that way ? Would they be making say Es. 10 
a candy ? 

A. It may be an advantage of Es. 15. Of course that depends on difierent centres. 
Wlien buying in the Punjab side the ginneries are making Es. 10 to Es. 15 a bale. That 
of course is being reduced every day. If they make Es. 10 on a bale it means Es. 20 
a candy. They do make between Es. 15 and Es. 20 but that all depends upon the 
centre.* 


(c) Labour 

President . — ^We now come to the question of labour. I notice you have given the 
figures for 1914 and 1921. You refer to the “ Wages and Hours of Labour, Cotton ilill 
Industry,’ ’ published by the Labour Office, Government of Bombay. Were these figures 
that you give for 1923 the rates in force before you made the reduction ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — Yes. We have stated that we have reduced the wages by about 
154'per cent, in 1923. That was in June; The scale of wages is still the same except 
for the 151 per cent, reduction in 1923 as put down in the second paragraph of out reply. 

Q. You refer to page 8, but I cannot find your figures on page 8 ? 

A. This is the latest copy available to us. 

Q. Have not got the book published last year ? 

A. No. I do not think wo have got it. We were told by the Labour Director that 
they prepare this statement once in three years. Is there any difierence between the 
columns in the two ? 

Q. There must be a considerable difierence. 

A. So far ns Ahmednbad is concerned the figures ate much the same now except for 
the reduction of 151 per cent. 

Q. As a matter of fact the figures seem to show that an increase. If you look at 
page 6 of the second book and compare it with page 10 of the first you will see that 
the earnings of men have gone up from Es. 1-5-0 a day to Bs. 1-6-2, the earnings of 
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woman from Ro. 0-12-1 to Ro. 0-12-9, the earnings of children remain the same, and 
the earnings of all work people, from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-3-0. 

A. Do these refer to the earlier part of 1923 or the latter part ? We have reduced the 
wages from June 1923. . . _ 

Q. The figures are for August 1923. 

A. So they cannot obtain figures for June and July. I think these figures were 
prepared before our figures were obtained. 

jlfr. Subba Bao, — ^Your figures are for 1923 ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — If it is for August I think it must include the 
reduction. 

A. 2Ir. Patel. — am doubtful about the system of casting the averages, whether 
they take all the months and strike the average dr whether they .take only one month, 
August. 

President. — As they find it in August. 

A. Actually prevailing in the month of August ? 

Q. We have got Mr. Findlay Shirras coming befoit us. Wo will q^ucstion him about 
that. Itliink it might be convenient if you were to come at that time. 

A. I will come if you inform me of the date. 

Q. On Friday at 11 a.m. It is most confusing. I do not understand the position 
at all. What we want to know is exactly what changes have been made in j'our wages 
since 1914. 

A. Mr. Kasturbbai Latthai. — ^That we have given in reply to Question 08 of our 
replies. 

Q. Yes ; you have given them. What I want is figures for 1914 and- those of the 
present day. 

A. Mr.Parel-h. — We have given for 1913. 

Q. There was no change, I take if, between 1913 and 1918 ? 

A. There was a change. 

Q. Does this statement show the periods at which there was a change ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then since 1923 you had reduced wages by 16J per cent. If we deduct 16J per 
cent, from theto last figures do wo arrive at the present figures ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — Yes. The present wages are paid on the basis of the 
wages that were in force on April Ist, 1923, less 16J. per cent. 

Q. You say these are the figures for a mill in Ahmedabad. Which mill is it ? 

A. -ilTr. Patel. — Rajnagar mills. 

Q. Can they be considered representative ? 

A. It is a fairly old mill. 

Q. Can it be considered a representative mill 7 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Do these figures include bonus and other allowances 7 

A. Mr. Parckh. — ^Everything. 

Q. The average wages, including everything 7 

A. Yes. In Ahmedabad, the wages are practically uniform, except in the weaving 
department. 

Q. Do all Ahmedabad mills pay the same rates 7 

A. There may bo a difference here and there of annas 8 or one rupee, that is, J anna 
or 4 anna a day jicr man. There arc three different centres. There are plenty of mills 
in each centre. There are three divisions, two in Raipur and the other Kalpur. In 
weaving thej’ differ because we are paying by piece according to the reed and pick, not 
per pound. But in spinning it is the same. The payment in the groups is • uniform. 
The Raipur group is uniform and the Kalpur group is uniform. 

Q. What is the difference between the two 7 

A. Half an anna per day to a man for spinning or one rupee a month. The Kalpur 
pays more. 

Q. Why is there a difference 7 

A. It it due to the situation of the mills. One group draws labour which is nearer 
at hand and the other is from a little distance. 

Q. I do not understand about the average daily earnings in 1923. You made a cut 
of 151 per cent., did you not 7 

A. Jfr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — Yes ; that Ls 2 annas 0 pics in tho rupee, to be exact. 
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Mr. diiOba Jiao. — Wns llio reduction on the cnhnuccd basis, or on the original basis ? • 

A. It was on the total pay. When increments were given, they were given by so 
many percentages. In 1018, wo paid 15 per cent, on the particular rate. Then 20 
per cent., then 30 per cent., and so on. When the cut came it wns on the total wage 
that the man wns earning then, not on the basis wage. 

Prcmicnt. — I do not understand how your w.iges in August, 1923, can have been 
higher than they were in 1021. 

A. The wages for 1923 were liigher than for 1921. 

Q. I do not understand how the wages in August 1923, when tlmtccnsus was taken can 
have been higber than the wages in 1921, necording to the figures yon have now given 
us. 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^Therefore there must bo some difference in workuig out the averages. 
Unless wo Itnow that, wo cannot say. We do not know whether tliej' have taken 
tlie average for all the inonthsr 

.1/r. Subha Itao. — It is for that month only. 

A. That is doubtful. 

A. dfr. Parckh. — ^Tliey might have taken the pay on the working days. 

Q. Taking the number of workers and the number of working days you find out the 
earnings per day. 

President. — We liavo to ask Jlr. Pindlay Shirras about it. 

A. Tlie average monthly earnings have been ealculated from the amount paid during 
the month and the number of days and dividing the second by the first and multiplyiiig— 
it bj* the average earnings already ascertained. 

A. Mr. Patch — In paragraph .3 of the book some details arc given about the working. 
There was a cut and yet the wages were more than in May 1921. According to your 
figures the wages after the out must have been lower than in 1921 ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Certainly. 

A. Mr. Parcl-h. — I think there wns some increase between 1921 and 1923. 

Q. But after flic cut in 1923 the wages were lower than they were in 1921 and 1 
do not therefore understand how the average can work out higher. According to 
the Labour Bureau they were slightly liigher ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — Wo cannot explain it. 

Q. Has there been no ehangc at all smcc 1923 V 

A. No. 

Q. Inspito of the depression V 

A. .Ifr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — We had to face a strike of ten weeks before we could 
make a 151 per cent, reduetion and we do not want to repeat it. The disorganization 
wns such and the suffering of labourers were such that even then we were very much 
terrified. 

Q. You say that the wages have gone up considcmblj' more than the rise in 
the cost of living. Therefore what is the justifientipn for this higher rate of 
wages ? 

A. J/r. Kasturbhai Lalbhai — It is human nature that once a man gets an increment 
ho docs not like — nobody likes — to have a cut and we are not in a position to enforce 
our wishes however much we may desire to reduce our cost by cutting wages. 

Q. Then might not the question which the general taxpayer would naturally ask when 
he gets our rcjiort, if we were to recommend protection, be why he should be taxed to 
enable a higher scale of wages to be paid in Ahmcdnbnd and Bombay than is justified 
by the increased cost of living ? 

A. As far as the general taxpayer or for the matter of that the Government are 
concerned, when the strike occurred in Bombay both the parties were too anxious that 
the millowncrs of Bombay should restore the cut rather than sit tight upon the cut 
that tho}' had announced and bring it into operation. 

Q. But the question of protection had not then arisen. The general tax payer was 
not therefore concerned with anything except that the strilto should be over, butif hels 
asked to pay a certain number of crores on cloth by way of a protective duty on cloth 
wll ho not want to know why ho should pay that in order to enable the Ahmedabad 
and Bombay millowncrs to pay a rate of wages which is imeconomical on their own 
shouang ? 

A. Ifr. Parekh. — ^Thej- were doing quite well before they were dealt with by the 
labour leaders. When anj'thing in the waj'- of a reduction is contemplated they say 
thby are entitled to such and such a thing. They can well be dealt ndth by the 
labour leaders. Wo arc helpless in that case. If we want to face a long strike 
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and disorganize labonr •sre can do that ; not othenrise. In Bombay they had to sufier 
for 10 weeks at the last strike and then Government also favoured that anyhow some 
compromise should be arrived at to settle the strike. They did not like the 
strike. 

Q. Then the question put simply is, are yon justified in asking for protection in order " 
to avoid a strike ? _ * 

A. Jfr. Patel. — Onr past experience so far is to the effect-that we have to undergo 
very severe strikes every time we try to reduce wages. Labour is getting more and more 
organised. Any further effort now to reduce wages will bring the labourers up to the 
level of the labourers in England and other places. 

Q. Would that be disadvantageous ? 

A. No, but the leaders will be dictating terms and onr position would be nationally 
much worse if we go on hammering to the last. Soitisin-the interests of the taxpayer 
himself not to go to the'extent of compelling us to force a strike. The present coal stnke 
may have an indirect reference to this. The taxpayer in England is now very desirous of 
settling the strike. 

Q. Tousay that owing to the reduction of working hours from 12 to 10 the production 
in spinning suffered propo^onately. Is it your experience that a reduction in hours has 
an absolutely mathematical result in spinning and that the output of spindles in 10 hours 
is exactly 5/6th of what it would be in 12 hours. 

A. jlfr. Parekh. — Not exactly; not in mathematical proportion. 

Q. TheBombayilillownerssay thatitis. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — i mean 10 points higher or 15 points higher. 

Q. TheBombayMUlownerssay that yon get exactly 5/6ths of the outturn in -spinning 
because the reduction in hours makes absolutely no difference owing to the fact that there 
is no way in which that spinner can make it up outturn. It does not improve the efficiency 
of the labourer in any wny as it does in weaving ? 

A. That has not been onr experience.' 

Q. Ton say there is a slight improvement in efficiency ? > 

A. Yes, in spinning. 

Q. To what is it due ? 

A. Lesser hours. The man is better able to attend to bis work because he is engaged 
for a lesser number of hours. But the climatic conditions are different in Bombay and in 
Ahmedabad ; it is very reasonable that we may get some advantage. In Ahmedabad 
the spinner has to work in llO” and 115° temperature whereas in Bombay it is between 
95“ and 105“I 

Q. Did you find more breakages in the old days ? I put that question to the Bombay 
millowners but they said that it made no difference. 

A. At least our experience is different. I do not say our efficiency has gone up 
considerably because of the lesser number of hours. ButitLas gonenpa bit, not exactly 
in mathematical proportion. 

Q. As regards weaving, I believe the difference is less marked t 

A. That is so. 

Q. What is the reduction there ? 

A. Mr. Parekb. — Eight to ten per cent. ' 

Q. About half what you would have expected ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that the number of ring spindles per spinner here varies within a wider 
range than it does in' Bombay. Is that because your range of machinery is greater ? 

A. Jfr. Parekh. — ^Yesterday it- was mentioned that there are more preparatory 
machinery. They may be spinning coarse counts. 

^Q. Their number of spindles for each spinner varies between 160 to ISO.’ 

'a. W e have practically 3S4 spindles and the same length of machine. 

Q. Your frames are of a different size to those in Bombay t 

A. As far as the length of the machinery is concerned. 

Q. Does not each spinner look after one side ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The side is 160 ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^If you will see the Bombay replies they have said they have got 
360 spindles per frame while we have got 2S2 to 39-1. That is the difference in the 
number of spindles per frame. 
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Q The cost to the mill is the same ? 

A Tes. thev are not keeping extra weavers in the weaving shed. 

Q. They would in spinning ? 

A. Tesr We have to beep a certain nuniber of hands in each and every department, 
one or two or three men to substitute budlh and we have to pay them permanently. 

Q. That means a distinctly appreciable addition in the cost of labour in Bombay 
apart entirely from the question of average earnings. 

A. Yes. i think the average earnings may be taken like this — ^the total wages paid 
inay be divided by the number of hands employed. So the average earnings will be 
less to a man in Bombay. 

Q. The point is that you have your additional 10 per cent, or 5 per cent, in the spinning 
department. It makes no difference, that 5 per cent, extra that the firming department 
gets, to the ordinary wages of a spiimer ? 

A. The spiimers' wages for the whole mill will be divided by the pay paid in the 
spinning department, by the number of hands. 

Q. But you have got to pay those five people. It does not affect your average wages 
but it means an additional 5 per cent, on your total cost. 

A. It is an addition but not in the average earnings. -The average earnings will 
be the same. 

Q. Yes, that is my point. I wanted to know if you agree-with me. 

A. If we pay Bs. 2,700 to 100 people, dividing 2,700 By 100 we get 27 rupees per 
head, but if we were to divide by 105 

Q. But you would not. You have to pay the extra five. 

A. The average is taken like that, the average earnings. 

Q. ily point is that you have got to pay those extra five people. 

A. But that is included in the Bs. 2,700. So the average earning will be something 
l^s. 

Q. It would not be Bs. 2,^00 unless you add those extra five people. It will be Bs. 2,600. 
A. Ifthatbethecase, the actual pay would be less. 

Q. The spinner does not get any less because these extra five people are employed ? 
A. The earnings wiD be less, ll one mill is paying Bs. 2,700 between 105 men and 
another mill pays Bs. 2.700 and employs 100 men the total earnings of a hand in the 
two cases will be different. 

Q. IVe are both saying the same thing in a different way. I agree with you that 
it makes no difference to the average wages. But at the same time it does make a 
difference to the total cost because you have got to pay those extra five people. 

A. Exactly. 

A. Jfr. KaituTbhai Lalbhai . — I may explain the discrepancy. In Bombay the 
majority of the mills work for 26 days. In Ahmedabad the figures varies from 2i to 27. 
So naturally if the working days are less then the average may compare higher. Because 
the monthly salaried person will have to be included among the men, women and 
children they employ. 

Jf r. Subba Eao . — But would their number be very large ? 

A. Jlr. Paid . — ^It is made clear in this paragraph. 

A. Mt. Kailurbhai Lalbliai. — ^It will differ according to the number of days worked 
in a particular month. If the number of days is 26 or 27 and here the number of days 
worked is 24 naturally the average will be higher. 

President . — TTould that hold as regards weavers ? 

A. All the monthly paid persons. 

Q. All are not paid by the day t 

A Xot alL There is a big list of persons who are paid monthly salaries. There 
are men, women and big lads. 

Q. ^^'ho are paid by the month ? 

A. Oilers, — certain monthly and certain fortnightly. 

Q. Those would not affect the average very greatly. 

. 4 . They would to the extent of one anna or half an anna. 

Q. They should have been separated out, it seems to me. If they were separated 
out that would make a great deal of difference. 

A Quite So. 

A. J/r. Paid . — ^In Bombay they have taken 26 and 27 days while ours is 24 to 27. 
So we are much less than Bombay. 
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n "Vcs voTi ato bound to bo less. _ 

A. Therefore the average must be brgber. 


mistake to put 




tho monthly people 
loom suitable to Indian labour ? 


A. Mr. iJirif.— It requires better yarn 


for 


weaving purposes, because there is 
More tension is put on the yarn 


more slram in aiitomatio looms than luOT^na^^ required better mixing would also be 

That means better cotton. 


Zn in ortoarf looms, and if better quality were requirea 
iSrcd That means better cotton. That means higher cost of cotton. 

Q. Have you any experience of automatic looms m Ahmedabad ? 

A. They have been tried in two or three mills but they failed. 


a! ISparS-Partly for that and partly for theineffieient labour. One man 

cannot attend to evens looms. 

Q. It comes to this I suppose that the automatic loom is of no use luiless you can get 


somebody to look after 20looms. There is no saving if a man can look after only 8 ? 

A. Even 8 they cannot attend to here. 

Q. Even if ho could attend to 8 there would be no saving ? * , . + 

A. Mr. Kasiurbhai LaMai.— Another consideration is that the cost of installing t^ 
automalic looms will be something lilce to 3 times higher than that of mstalhng ordinary 
looms and any saving in labour charges will be taken up by the depreciation and interest 
charges. ■ 

Q. Tho point I take it is that with Indian labour you can get no saving which would 
counteract tho very heavy additional cost ? 

A. Quito so. 

Q. Tho Textile Labour Union here has apparently no speoial grievance and they are 
not coming before us. 

A. Mr, Parekh , — wish they had come. 

Q. We heard a good deal about the labour aspect in Bombay. There is one point 
I should like to ask you and that is whether you have the system here which appears to 
bo prevalent in some of the Bombay mills of maldng labourers take over spoiled pieces 
of cloth. 

A. Mr. KaMurbliai Lalbhai. — ^Yes wo have that system. If a particular piece of cloth 
that ho has been given to weave is spoilt by making too many chiras or leavmg tars 
it is given out on his own account as a fine. He has got to pay us the price that we might 
have sold tho piece for, and ho sells it in the market. It is in a way a sorb of 
fine. 


Q. It seems to mo a very heavy fine. 

A. It is not a heavy fine because if we had to give that piece at Rs. 10 it will easilv 
fetch Rs, 9 or Rs. ‘J-S-O. 

A. Mr. Parekh . — Or ho may use it himself. 

Q. That is certainly not the impression that we got in Bombay. The impression we 
got in Bombaj* was that the fine amounted to several rupees and it seems to me that it 
must bo so because obviously a spoilt piece of cloth is hardly likely to sell for much more 
than half tho price of a good piece. 

-A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— Bis monthly earnings are something like Rs.40. At the 
most he may be giving Rs. 2 or 3 when he spoils it so badly that we cannot sell it even 
at a loss. Again I may say this in this connection our Labour and Industries Member, 
-i* i! i Anth Mitra, has already set on foot enquiries regarding that and we 

shall have verj- soon some piece of legislation on this too. 

® Millomiers’ point of view in a case like this. 




in it. But we 
warning or two and that 


... lit • — — — JLVU licli \ o il 

reputation and therefore to reject a piece of cloth if there is a slight flaw 
cannot help wondering whether it would not be better to give a warning c 
if the uvaver offends .again, to send him away. waiumgc 

,'^r,'-"^5>\™”foonPperccnt. ofalltho manufactures. IVcgetoneuer cent 

halTnric? w ‘ Y sell it at two-thirds price or 

1 |»‘f price or uhatever it can fetch according to the requirements of the market while 

i . 0 or if he spoiled it on the &ft niecn 
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If the man is so bad, why don’t you got rid of him altogether ? 

' A. It would create dissatisfaction and trouble in the mill. 

Mr. Parekh. — Of course action would he taken. If he is found nqt to he looking 
after a certain number of mills, the jobber is responsible. If some strictness is not used 
in the mills all the people -will be negligent. Strictness is necessary for improving 
the quality. 

Q. Do I understand that as a general rule you only give the cloth back when it is 
badly spoiled ? ■ . 

A. Yes, badly spoiled on account of the weaver’s negligence. If it is a mistake of the 
sizer, we do not give it back, 

Q. That is natural. It would obviously be unfair. How do you recruit your labour 
here ? In the same way as they do in Bombay through jobbers V 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai. — Jobbers are there no doubt. But they are not recruited 
through these jobbers. Jobbers are more or less supervisors, while the labour comes of 
their own accord. There are localities round about the mills where from the particular 
class of spinners or weavers begin to come to the mill when it is started. . They are given 
jobs. If they are to bo dismissed or anything like that, it is done by the assistant 
spinning or weaving master. 

Q. Who actually takes the man on ? 

A. The spinning or the weaving department. 

Q. Is he taken on by the spinning or weaving master or by the j obber ? 

A. By the spinning or weaving master. 

A. Ifr. PareWt.— The spinning or weaving master also eonsultstho jobber. 

Q. He is directly taken on by the spinning master or the weaving master ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — ^Yes. 

Q. How many mills in Ahmedabad have worked double shifts ? 

A. One mill. 

A. Jlfr. Patel — ^About four. 

Q. Which mills ? 

A. The Calico, the New Textile Jlills, the Jubilee Mills, and the Gordhan Mills. 

A. Jlfr. Parekh. — In what year f 
Q. At any time. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai — ^In 1921. 

A. Jlfr. Parekh. — ^When they were short of yarn. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — They stopped working double shifts ■\vithin six months' 
time. 

Q. Why ? 

' A. It was not a paying proposition. 

Q. Why ? 

A. It was difficult to get men labour and wo could not emploj’’ women and children 
in night. There was more waste and the labour charges were great. 

A. Jlfr. Parekh. — 30 to 40 per cent, more was paid to the labourer. 

Q. If that is so, how is it that you accept the figure of 5 per cent, advantage which 
has been worked out by the Bombay Millowners’ Association as the advantage on double 
shift working ? If your experience is that instead of giving you an_advantage of 5 per 
cent., it is a definite disadvantage, how is it that you accept that figure ? 

A. Jlfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^The Bombay people are, considering the question with 
regard to Japanese labour and not with regard to Indian labour. We have to deal 
with the Indian labour. I think the advantage of 6 per, cent, is -ivith regard to the 
Japanese labour. • f. 

Q. They have worked it out on the Indian data. That is my point. 

A. But not on the Indian labour. 

Q. What we have to do is to discover exactly what advantage the Japanese 
actually get-out of it and whether double shift working would pay at all in this country. 
Therefore what reason is there to accept this figure of 5 per cent, for Japan ? 

A. Jlfr. Parekh. — Hthe mills are working double shifts and get proper produc- 
tion as in the day time, the expense would be reduced to 6 per cent. So the Japanese 
may have an advantage to that extent. That may be the reason. 

Q. The point I really want to get at is whether this 5 per eent. represents the utmost 
advantage in the most favourable conditions. Is that so 7 
A. Jlfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Yes. 


Q. You refer to Uic reduction of the working hours from 12 to 10 ns one of the 
results of legislative changes. But did not that come about before the amended 
Fnctor 3 '^ Act cnino into operation Y 

A. il/r. Patch— Yes ; tliat was voluntarv. 

Q. Therefore, where is the grievance Y 

A. If we want to ohnuge, we cannot clinnge. That was our voluntnrj' desire. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratfaf.— At that time in some cases wo were aide to work 
one or two hours more. But now under the new Act we arc not able to do that. 

Q. Do 1 understand j’ou to mean that j'ou would go Imek to 12 lioiirK if j’oii could ? 

A. That is a question which would require some consideration bj' the Association. 

A. Mr. Patel. — Unless wo have unfair and severe competition, we would not think 
of going back. 

Q. What is the eompulsorj’ mainteunnee of boiler attendants to whicb j'ou refer Y 

A. Mr. Parckh. — Under the new Act since ltJ2.’> one boiler attendant, has to be there 
for 12 hours together. But one man is not allowed to work for more than ten hours 
and So wo are obliged to keep two men. So that is an extra expense. He is to bo 
on the spot for 12 horn's because we are obliged to use our boiler two hours earlier. 
For that sake we arc obliged to keep two men. 

A. Jfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — The additional expenditure has been to the extent of 
Rs. 1,50,000 a 3 ’car for these attendants while it serves no purpose from our point of 
view. 

Q. How can j’ou get over it ? I would like those figures defmitelj' worked out if 
J’OU could do so. How have j’oii arrived at that figure Y 

A. Mr. Patel. — On the number of boilers working in the eitj-. 

Q. I want the exact data on which j*ou have worked. Us. 1,50,000 is not a small sum. 
But how can j’ou get over it Y 

A. Mr. Kasturbha! Latbhai. — Bj’ j’our recommending the amendment of the Boiler 
Act. It docs no good ns far ns thomillsarcconcerued. It basbceu intended originnllj' 
for the benefit of the Faotorj’ owncr.s. Of course it has bcmi introduced for the milfs 
too. Originnllj’ the mills were engaging an engineer in each and it was not essential 
to engage these boiler nttendant.s. But bj’ this Act thej- have been obliged to engage 
these people and it has cost them, ns I said, Rs. 1,00,000. 

Q. Will J’OU bring along a copj’ of the Boiler Act Y 1 would like to go into the matter 
a little more closely. 

A. Mr. Patel— ics. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Also the Smoko Nuisance Act is a great niiisniicc so 
far ns Ahmednbad is concerned. 

Q. What additional expenditure does that involve Y 

A. It does not involve nnj’ additional expenditure ; but the worrj’ it is involving 
is verjr great. In manj’ cases I referred to the Boiler Inspector asking him to specifj’ 
what ho wants mo to do so to reduce the smoke nuisance. He won’t recommend nnj’- 
thing ; but still ho prosecutes and gets me fined. I do not know what is to bo done. 
I have put a machine at a cost of Rs. 26,000 but still the nuisance has not abated. 
They say ‘ it is not our business. ’ We are trj’ing our level best to reduce the smoko 
nmsancc. I know what the smoko nuisance is in Glasgow and Manchester and 
still in Ahmedabad where there is open space, we arc prosecuted. I approached 
the Collector of Bombay and the Member who is in Olmrgo of the Smoko Nuisance 
Act and ho said that it is intended onlj’ for keeping people from makmg a greater 
nuisance. There are no prosecutions undertaken in Bombay. But hero in Ahmedabad 
during the last year or 18 months when the Act is in operation, I dare say there arc 
more than half a dozen prosecutions already undertaken and the method of under- 
taking those prosecutions is to my mind very strange. Wo would appeal to vou 
regarding that too. 

Q. It seems to mo that your complaint is rather against the administration of the 
Act than the Act itself. 

^ A. 3Ir. Parekh. — ^Exactly so. Sometimes the Smoke Nuisance Inspector says 

you have got your boilers overloaded. So you must put in a new boiler. The 
boilers are old ; so change them. ’ The mills arc thus put to a lot of extra expend- 
iture. ^ 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amrallal. — ^And sometimes we have to make additions to the 
boiler in the way of re-erecting them and so on. 

Raja Hari Kishan Jfoid.— Talking about double shifts, the Marsden Mills are workina 
double shift at present Y ° 

A. Ifr. Parekh. — ^Yes. 
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Q. Is it an advantage to them to work double shift 5: 

A. Jlr. Kasturbhai Ldlbhai . — ^They are not our members and so we arc not in a 
position to say anything. 

Q. In any case the fact that they are working double shift must be proof of the 
double shift working being more economical ? 

A. Not necessarily. They may be short of spinning or short- of yam 'and therefore 
they may be working double sluft. As I understand, they have got more looms than 
spindles and therefore they work double shift to get surplus yarn and avearing it. 

Q. Do they work double shift in spiimlng alone ? 

A. Yes ; only in spinning. 

Q. Xot in weaving ? 

A. Xo ; that is our information. 

Q. As regards spoiled cloth, I believe that the facts are that the cloth is not given 
to the workman until he has had two or three warnings. It is not given to him in 
the very first instance and when it is given to him, does he prefer being given the 
cloth to being turned out ? Doe^ he prefer taking the cloth and being fined to the 
extent of the difference between the price charged and the price realised to being 
tinned out altogether ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He comsiders that a lighter punishment ? 

A. Certainly. 

A. J/r. Parehb . — Particularly the weaver does not want to leave the mill in which 
he is weaving. He does not like to be turned out. 

Q. You think he prefers being fined to being sent away. ? 

A. Yes. ' 

A. Jfr. BancModM Amrailal . — ^Moreover he prefers having thc.cloth to being fined, 

Q. He would rather have the cloth and suffer the loss of a fcoupio of rupees i _ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why t 

A. Then he can make the best use of the cloth. He may rcaiiso better priee for 
the cloth, 

Q. 1 understand that j’ou are employing men to fill up vacancies even amongst weaver.''. 
Is it so ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — Xo ; we do not employ any men ; but the weaver:; Iheinselves 
always enquire whether any man is requirefl. 

Q. That is the budli system ? 

A. Yes ; we have not got the men permanently. 

Q. The case is exactly the same in Bombaj - 1 

A. In weaving it is the same ; and the number is small. 

Because vour absenteeism i.« small ? 

A. Ye*. 

li. I'orapareil with Bombay you .•'eem to haw two lon.'jiderablc advantages. One 
is that your nfliee charges are le.-s and the other i.< that your wiige.s are lower than tho.se 
in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. 'Ki‘(urbhii Ij/ilhhai . — ^They are praetitwlly the .■•aiue as in Bombai'. If you 
t.ihe the lal'Otir stati-'ties you find there h not even a ditleri'nie of half-an.anna. 

Q. liven after the l-o or l.vil jut cent, reduction ? Bs. li.'MM) is the figures here for 
a iveaver against 11-. 47 in Bombay. In the .‘'amc way for n spinner it eome.s to 
It", if) here, as ng.iin-t It". iO there. 

.\. Mr. — That i- the average for roan, woman andehild. That is the general 

alcra.L’e. 

A. Mr. Piirtkh . — The Lalvjiir Ofliee have taken liirures from several mill". 

Q. On pace ;t0 of the Bombay Hillomiers’ Association's replies tliey have given 
li'.'ure" .i!id tho-e e.\eliide the bonus. In the ea.-e of neai’crs it i- Its. 47-li-O and your 
fiirurv 1“ It'. after the 1.7 jK-r cent, reduction. For rim; frame "ide hoys their 

fe.'UTv i' It", i'.f-li-ff .as «"ain"t your figure of It-. iS-f»-0. 

A. In I'.'i.’J the last column was Its. ttl-li-U. 

O. If you mtike a 15^ jx-r cent, rednetion that will he les' than Jt.«. .-\fter 

the I.">! j'.T cent, reduction your wa^es are loner th.an tho.-c of Bombay. 

A. To ,a certain extent. But at the .".amc lime, I must liring to your notice that 
there vage.! an' the overage. (So it will be more by .about 10 jx-r cent berc. We nr- 
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SvoVJpl'yBto'ipo,™. ....t- n.™. 

O Tliov omploj’ spnro inon too— il is , 

up^t’ho vaVancics.^ Therefore* tfieir eoM. must Ve preater . 

A. yes. . • .1 

Q, What. I want to know is what your lulvniitnpo 
How miioh per cent, do you save as coinpar...! to l.o.nt...i 

production ? i . < 

‘ A, Wo will have certain disa<lvantapcs too. 

0 In i-espcct of wages and nhcenteeisin ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurhhm to fi per cent. 


Inn rf’.ji*’vt«-, 
111.- <.>-t o? 


Q. In answer to Question^ 7“ yon say ‘‘\Io iipix’*' 


with th" vi<-w of the lloiiil-iy 


on II von snv • «e . , »' <■ 

Mmowners’ Association.” You say that the wages in the ...I ton text, e ' ‘ 

than the wages paid elsewlioiv. Can yon give us roine lieur.-s ahnnl Ahin. dat.vl . 

A. There is hardly any other industry hen*. 

Q What do the ordinarv coolies get 7 What is a inn-on paid ? 

A.. Jlr. rardh.—\Yc are talking of the industry. 

A. Mr. Ka.ihirbhni Lnlhhai.—Vic ssiy nhmit the colherie'-. etc. 

Q. They arc not in Bonihay. The comlition.s an* not Minilar, rnd. r .imilar 

conditions what does tlie lahourer pet ? » .i . 

A. Bombiiy is not very much different from Cnlenttn in the jnatf.r •>! ttie co‘t 
of living, and wages paid" to jute workers are eortaiiily loner than tin* unj-e- paid in 
Bombay. 

Q. Canyon toll us what the labourera art* lieine p.aid in Ahni>-ilal>;ul — uhat o jii.v-.-ii 
or a carpenter is being paid 7 
A. Wo shall furnish the figures. 


Q. What is ho getting and with whom wouUl you comp.ate him 1 I’or in-t-amr, 
whether a carpenter would bo considered a more trained worker when rompatrd tn the 
spiunnot, and so on. 

A. There can bo no comparison lietwcen the dilTerotit lr!nle«, 

Q. Any way a cooly would bo equal to your untraineil man who eonu-s to yon fur 
training. Ho is tlio iowest paid man and Hint would show whether yon ore paying 
higher wages than those obtained in the market. Tbeiv an* probably other indu'-trii-*, 
Tboro arc two match factories hero. What are flu* wages they an* paying 7 Do you 
know what wages they pay 7 

A. No. 


Q. That would ho a good thing for comparison. 

A. We shall try to get tlio figures. 

Q. What are they in other small scale industries 7 

A. Mr. Parckh . — They nro small. In the avhole mill they 11103* lie engaging vor3' 
fow bands and so thoj* might bo pa3'iiig soniewlmt according to our seale ; otherwise 
they won’t get labour. 


Q. There aro two matoli factories hero 7 

A. There is only one and they employ liordl3* fiO or -10 men. 


Q. Only 30 or 40 7 

A. It is a very small factory. 

"'"Scs mid that will ho somclhinL 
* A ^ "'so rates. ^ 

A. The bazaar rates and our rates dilfor. In tho bazaar the workman inav net 
Eomothmg to-day and may not got to-morrow. ^ 

Q. Does ho got moro as day wages 7 

8 or 10 a day whileho isnot sure of to-morrow. 
Hero in tho mills he IS quite sure and ho is earning his broad for the whole year. 

.Q- What is your lowest wage in tho mills 7 
A- About 12 annas. 


Q. You have not got anything loss than 12 annas 7 
A. JNo; nothing below it. 


Jfao.— First' of all I want to put a gonernl quest] 

muster prepared and what is tho basis for it 7 

A. We have two or thico musters. 


How is tho standard 



0- r-r.'' pvtr. in j-o*jr nns~cr'. injTicatc the jnonthlr earning* ? 

A. cirriinr^. 

0. Thi' r-itr.irT^ Ji n: 'n vronlfi c.-*. tl’,'' civra rate if lie ■vrork< s^'-stcmati'-allv ? 

A. V.V I.-vvc c'*? a 5v-toin irliereiiy h'' i? p.ai<l 10 or 12 anni-c a rb.^- an'l we |uv Inn for 
f?.'" s!-'') in th" njcntli. We allow- them t lie hoIMay? 

Q. TT-.r.t b, SanJay for example. You pxj* for SamHy .abo t 

A. Vr-! ; n'l l;o!i<,laj-j e.-eept th'xo that are not ol«eri'eil by the mill, •‘vametime.-* th>' 
ir.''n r.rc not prc-=ent on the days that .an^ not olwetw'efl Iio!klay.-i by the mill .and we 
dtdiirt warr-= for ."■■ucb (l.ay^ only. 

Q. It r> pre-rent's the rate for the .'ll tlaj-? i 

A. In our mu-tor we put in per cl.a^- and allow the holidaj-?. 

Q. Thr-n-fore, this would reprcicnt the monthlv e.arniii"; inehtdin'.: Sundays ? 

A. Yes. 

(f. You include spinner.=, who arc paid by the daj*? 

•A. Wc have .a fortnfjhtly mu-fer. lAliatcrcr holidays come in we p.ay for (hem. 
Tliat me.ar.s- it com'-s to 32 days in a month. 

(J. You fix tlic daily rate and rive it for the whole fortniitht, irrespective of the 
Sund.a}-? rominu in ? 

.\. d/r. Kn’li/rf-M — Here then.' i< a system callefl the “ Hajita " system. In 

the spinning department it is con=idered to l>e one of 1(5 days and in tile w'caa-in'^ 
dopartraont it is 14 d.ay--. 'fhat i«. for H5 days th<‘ .spinniii" wn-res are m.ad'* np. 

Q. A'ou pay on what basis 7 

A. Tlie rates difh-r by half-an-anna in the spinning ilepartmcnt. That is, in a 
I .arti'-nlar proiip they may he payinc 12 onna=, while in another ptoiip they may be payinc 
12J nnn:i=. For twtrj- d.ay of avork that he puts in he will be paid 12 nnn.as, Sund.ays 
atifl holidays incla-ive. For the.=e daj-s atso he will be drawiii" his salary. Out of 
sixteen rlnys there will be pent-rally 13 or H workinj. d.ay.s. If the rate is 12 annas lie 
will l>e paid lb. 12, ;./im attendance liomis. Attendance bonus is paid at the rate of 
He. 1 a week if he has not ab-ented hini«elf durinp that week at nil. If he has nbsentetl 
him-elf for more than one d.ay ho avon’t pet that l)onu«. 

Mr. I'm. — He will pet the full wape 7 

A. Ye.s, inoludinp the holiday.®. 

Q. AVnpc.s on .30 or 31 days basis and not on 20 or 27 days basis ? 

A. Xo.- 

Q. You pay for the holid,a\-H nl=o 7 

A Yc-^ 

(} Why do you take the /in/'.'o as .sixteen dnj-.s 7 

A. It is cona-eiiioiit for nceountinp and that is the sy-stem that has prevailed for very 
many years. Wc are payinp twice a month. Here there are certain clciiartnicnts w-hcii,' 
w(> base tf» p.ay w’cckJy. 

(■}. How many day.s #Io you take for settlements 7 

•A. Ten day-.’ AV’e keep the jiay for ten d.ays. Had it bs-eij 13 or 11 it would bo di.fiicult 
for me to multiply and find out the correct amount. 

i*. I litid from your llpun-s for U'2.'l there is a ri-> ns between 1921 .and 192.'). Do'-s 
it rtjfw an aetu.al chance in r.itc-s and if •-.a, when was the chanpii made, heeau-e it looks 

tl/'U.'li v.i;.-n tin- d-pn-'-ioii was ‘-.((inpin you have lieen raisin" the wapes 7 

■A. i:,!’ fV !’ ft .If-'-e.'bf. — In tfi.' latt'T part oi th'-year 1921. 

(J. I! f.ire 1!'2.T r.r in 192:S 7 

A .5.V. —An aniiu.il b.miis avas pr.ant*-'! in 1921, some time in Xovomb'jr an'l 
that mipl.t Iv makiii;; a difT..-r- iwe. 

fVs'*.' Talkinp alsjui thi' standard inuiti-r, what about the Ixmas ? 

.\ AVe have ".)! a f-tatem'-nt In re. 

Q. A'ou to'il U'. that thi® i-tan'liird mii-ter incliids-d iKinus, I)o tlie-e fipurc-s in reply to 
U\:- '.y<r. < 5 s f.f th- ^t.aten!.•rit include binii- 7 Hliat wc would like to know i-i what 
1 V. I rs- c!-. > n .".ml v hen they avert- taken away ? 

.A A'r. Kr.-'-rl'--! h'Jii ] — Tl '-re has'e b-en two kind® of b)nu=cs ; on'j the attend, 
r.n.e 1 1 .;.' — that i- l- ii,'.* s?!!! r aid. Hiirin:; the three yr an' 1920, 1021 and 1922 
r- f'-iid t- rnilij Ir.il made {refits and flu- In’sis was fixe<l by •■ettle.'nent 
!• M-.' n the fr.iori .-.nd th" .'IiII'»wi!®r-’ .A-.-i-”-i.ati.in. 



Q. Thnt vjis wlint wns hnjuipninc in IVimhay. Tlirro they finvn n month's pay. WJmt. 

ilid yon do V 
A. ^Vc did thn samp. 

Mr, Suhhn /foo.— Ts it rpl.aiiiwl now > * . , it-* 

.•\. No, that was only piven on tin' yearly waiics nlmn tlip mills mado very Rood prolits. 
At thp end of llip year wp dpeiilotl to '.'ivo thrxp hoinisp^. TIip ln«t honiis was in Optolior 

il)21. 

— IVouid the hoinK appear here nl nil ? 

A. Mr. Paifl . — It dop« not appear in tin-*. 

(J. Von had no slrihes here when tho honns was t.akcn nwny ? 

A. -ifr. Ka<mUhm //oIMen. — T!\py knew very well what eondit ions wo More. in. 

Q. Do you consider they liatl more knoxvledcc of that than they had in llomti.ay ? 
A. Certainly they know' het ter hero than in lloinhny, 

.Vr^ SvIM /I’ao.— Fo the wavie rates were not hiuher in .\hnicdnhad in 102.1 than 
in llomhay 7 
A. They were. 

Q. IVky V 

A. llccause of the Labour Associalioti in Ahnipdaha>l wi> were forced to pay hipher 
wnpes. Von will find fnun the l.nlmtir (latrttfx that the inen'inents that Itave i>een 
piven in Alimedahail an* inueli hiclier than the inercnientfi that have been obtained by 
labourers in Iknnhay. It is because of their lietter orcaniration here. 

Q. Kvidentlv makint: the total hii:her7 
A. Ve*. 

tj. lint 1 find that the aver.Tj<‘ total earninps were lower. Wiy is that 7 I thtd the 
rim; frame rates I’s, 11-12-() uhere as in IJombay the fienre-t are 17.12-0. 

.•\. The number of workim; days in that jiartieular moitth may be niore, 

A. .Ifr. I'lirrhh . — 21 to 2(5 <lays in .Miinedabad and 27 in llombay. 

Q. Hut I thoupht you said just a little while neo that you in .Mimedabad paid irrea- 
peetive of holidays for the whole month 7 Then the number of workiiii; «lay.s would 
not matter. If you are jtayinp for the whole month irn-ipective of holidays,’ .Sundays 
and so on, it doe's not matter liow mnity workinp days you have 7 
A. It does. 

Q, 1 do not understand how. l.i>t us turn to another point. Absenteeism is less hero 
thaji in llombay 7 IVe wotdd like to examine those fipures. 

A, Absenteeism may be motx- but they are etnployinR extra hands. 

Q. They are ])ayinR 1(1 per cent. more. That will explain why they are jtaying more in 
(he total wnpes bill, not the average nite. There are mon> j)eoj)lc and you pay more. 
'J'lie divisor is larper, but the dividend is also larper. Vour rates app.nrently arc higher 
lint the cnmiiiRsare lower. I will give you a referenee to your own answers to 
Question Cs. and to (he Jlonihay answers to that (]ue.stion and to ]iago 17 of the 
second n*port of the Labour Ollice oti wages in tho cotton industry. Tliero must bo somo 
e.xjdnnation. 1 would like to have that. Then it was brought out in ’the examination 
by the President that you emjiloy fewer labourers per thousand spindles than in Bombay' 
and also that you have less jnncliinery in these stages. Does it not show therefore your 
cost to that extent is lower than in Ilonibay 7 
A. -Ifr. JuifliirlJidi LnlOfini . — Not necessarily, because tho counts wo produce aro 
finer. 

Q. Less hands and less machinery. Therefore the proportionate cxi)cndituro should 
be less the interest chorees and labour charges jwr unit 7 

A. Mr. Patel . — In the number of men wo employ and tho number of spindles 
per frame there is a (Ufference between Ahmcdnbad and Bombay. 

Q. 1 am speaking of labour. If you employ fewer labour and also less maoliinory. .... 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai , — Then the production trill bo less. • 

President. — The value will bo greater. 

A. It could not bo greater. 

Q. If you are spinning fine counts tho value of tho yarn is greater and therefore tho 
net result of the working is presumably tho same. "What I mean is that six pounds of 
coarse yarn at Re. 1 means the same as 4 pounds of finer yarn at Rs. 1-8-0. Therefore 
if the value of your production is tho same and you have fewer operatives to pay, what 
Mr. Subba Rao is trying to find out is why it should not cost you less. 

A. It does not necessarily follow because that xvill establish only one proposition 
hat finer count. s aro cheaper to manufacture than coarser counts, which is not the case. 
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Q. Does the one given in your answers, indicate the monthly earninqs ? 

A. Monthly earnings. 

Q, The earnings a man would get at the given rate if he works systematically ? 

A. We have got a system wherebj- he is paid 10 or 12 annas a day and u e pay lum for 
the holidays also in the montL We allow them the holidays. 

Q. That is, Sunday for example. Tou pay for Sunday also ? 

A. Yes ; all holidays except those that are not observed by the mill. Sometimes the 
men are not present on the days that are not observed holidays by the mill and we 
deduct wages for such days only. 

Q. It represents the rate for the 31 days ? 

A. In our muster we put in per day and allow the holidays. 

Q. Therefore, this would represent the monthly earnings including Sundays ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You include spinneis, who arc paid by the day ? 

A- We have a fortm’ghtly muster. Whatever holidays come in we pay for them. 
That means it comes to 32 days in a month. 

Q. Yon fix the daily rate and give it for the whole fortnight, irrespective of the 
Sundays coming in ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^Here there is a system called the “ Hapta ” system. In 
the spinning department it is considered to be one of 16 days and in the weaving 
department it is 14 daj-s. That is, for 16 days the spinning wages_are made up. 

Q. You pay on what basis f 

A. The rates differ by half-an-anna in the spinning department. That is, in a 
particular group they may be paying 12 annas, while in another group they may be paying 
12i annas. For eveiy day of work that he puts in he will be paid 12 annas, Sundays 
and holidays inclusive. For these days also he will be drawing his salary. Out of 
sixteen days there will be generally 13 or 14 working days. If the rate is 12 annas he 
will be paid Bs. 12, plus attendance bonus. Attendance bonus is paid at the rate of 
Re. 1 a week if he has not absented himself during that week at aU. If he has absented 
himself for more than one day he won’t get that bonus. 

Mr. Subba Eao. — He will get the full wage ? 

A. Yes, including the holidays. 

Q. Wages on 30 or 31 days basis and not on 26 or 27 days basis ? 

A. Ro. 

Q. You pay for the holidays also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Why do you take the hapta as sixteen days ? 

A. It is convenient for accounting and that is the system that has prevailed for very 
many years. We ore paying twice a month. Here there are certain departments where 
we have to pay weekly. 

Q. How many days do you take for settlements ? 

A. Ten days. We keep the pay for ten days. Had it been 13 or 14 it would be difficult 
for me to multiply and find out the correct amount. 

Q. I find from your figures for 1923 there is a rise as between 1921 and 1^23. Does 
it show an actual change in rates and if so, when was the change made, because it looks 
as though when the depression was setting in you have been raising the wages ? 

A. Ear.chhodlal Amratlal. — ^In the latter part of the year 1921. 

Q. Before 1923 or in 1923 ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — An annual bonus was granted in 1921, some time in November and 
that might be making a difference. 

President. — ^Talking about this standard muster, what about the bonus ? 

A. We have got a statement here. 

Q. Yon told us that this standard muster included bonus. Do these figures in reply to 
Question 68 of the statement include bonus ? What we would like to know is what 
bonuses were ^ven and when they were taken away ? 

A. Mr. Kastiirbhai Lalbhai. — ^There have been two kinds of bonuses ; one the attend- 
ance bonus — that is being still paid. During the tliree years 1920, 1921 and 1922 
bonuses were paid because mills had made proSts and the basis was fixed by settlement 
between the Labour Union and the Millowners’ Association. 
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Q. That Tras Avhat was happening in Bombay, There they gave a month’s pay. What 
did you do ? 

A*. Wc did the same. 

jlfr. Subha ifoo,— Ts it retained now ? ' 2 . 

- A. Ifo, that was only given on the yearly wages when the mills made very good profits. 
At the end of the "year we decided to give these bonuses. The last bonus was in October 
1921. 

President. — ^Would the bonus appear here at all ? 

A. ilfr. Patel.— Jt does not .appear in this. 

Q. You had no strikes here when the bonus was taken away ? 

A. ilfr. Kas'.urbhai Lalbhat. — Thej' knew very well what conditions we were in. 

Q. Do you consider they had more knowledge of that than they Inid in Bpmbay ? 

A. Certainly they know better here than in Bombay. 

Mr. Subba Bao. — So the wage rates were not higher in Ahmedabad in 1923 than 
in Bombay? 

A. They were. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because of the Labour Association in Ahmedabad we were forced, to pay higher 
wages. You will find from the Labour Gazettes that the increments that have been 
given in Ahmedabad are much higher than the increments that have been obtained by 
labourers in -Bombay. It is because of their better organization here. 

Q. Evidently making the total higher ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But I find that the average total earnings were lower. Why is that ? I find the 
ring frame rates Bs. 31>12.0 where as in Bombay the figures are 37-12-0. 

A. The number of working days in that particular month may be more. 

A. Jlr. Parehh. — ^24 to 26 days in Ahmedabad and 27 in Bombay. 

Q. But I thought you said just a little while ago that you in Alimedabad paid irres- 
pective of holidays for the whole month ? Then the number of working days would 
not matter. If you are paying for the whole month irrespective of holidays, Sundays 
and so on, it does not matter how many working days you have ? 

> A. It does. 

Q. I do not understand how. Let us turn to another point. Absenteeism is less here 
than in Bombay ? We would like to examine those figures. 

A. Absenteeism may be more but they are employing extra bands. 

Q. They are paying 10 per cent. more. That will explain why they are paying more in 
the total wages biU, not the average rate. There are more people and you pay more. 
The divisor is larger, but the dividend is also larger. Your rates apparently are higher 
but the earnings are lower. I will give you a reference to your own answers to 
Question 68, and to the Bombay answers to that question and to page 17 of the 
second report of the Labour Office on wages in the cotton industry. There must be some 
explanation. I would like to have that. Then it was brought out in the examination 
by the President that you employ fewer labourers per thousand spindles than in Bombay 
and also that you have less machinery in these stages. Does it not show therefore your 
cost to that extent is lower than in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhax Lalbhai. — J^ot necessarily, because the counts we produce are 
finer. 

Q. Less hands and less maolunery. Therefore the proportionate expenditure should 
be less the interest charges and labour charges per unit ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — In the number of men we employ and the number of spindles 
per frame tliere is a difference between Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

Q. I am speaking of labour. If you employ fewer labour and also less machinery. .... 

A. Mr. Easturbhai Lalbhai. — ^Then the production will be less. • 

President. — ^The value wiU be greater. 

A. It could not be greater. 

Q. If you are spinning fine counts the value of the yam is greater and therefore the 
net result of the working is presumably the same. What I mean is that ^ pounds of 
coarse jam at Re. 1 means the same as 4 pounds of finer yam at Rs. 1-S-O. Therefore 
if the value of your production is the same and you have fewer operatives to pay, what 
Mr. Subha Rao is trjring to find out is why it shoffid not cost you less. 

A. It does not necessarily follow because that will establish only one proposition 

hat finer counts are cheaper to manufacture than coarser counts, which is not the csise. 
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Q. We want to know why ? 

, A. Because the cost of production of finer counts will not be in proportion. 

Q. Is'it because the cost of cotton is greater 7 

A. Not only the cost of cotton. You are now putting down the iiroduction in coarser 
counts as 6 pounds at Re. 1 while from that ^ery spindle the finer counts production may 
not be exactly 4 pounds, but may be throe pounds, and again it may not fetch Rs. 2 
but it may fetch only Rs.. 1-8-0. 

'Q. I am arguing on the basis of Rs. 1-S-O. 

A. It may be three instead of four and it may give only Rs. 4-8-0 while the coarser 
one may give Rs. 6. In finer counts the cost of production is much higher than it is in 
coarser counts. 

Mr. Majmudar . — If you produce 24s and the production is the same as in Bom 
bay with less preparatoiy machinery, certainly you stand to gain as advantage in the 
matter of costs. 

A. Mr. Kaslurhhai LaUikai . — But we shall not be able to turn out the same amount of 
production from the less preparatory machinery. If Bombay requires certain machinery 
we require the same. The difference is that Bombay turns out coarser counts while 
we are turning out finer and therefore our preparatory rcqiiirenjents-are less. Wo feel 
that we turn out 2 to 4 counts finer than Bombay docs. 

Mr. Svbha Bao . — ^You spoke of diminished output on account of the reduction 
of hours. I suppose it is made up by reduction in wages also to some extent 7 
A.' Wages have not been reduced. 

Q. Since this reduction of 15^ per cent. 

A. That is not the only reduction that has been brought about. We went to ten 
hours in June 1920. The increment given was in the end of 1920 and again in 1921. 

Q. I am not speaking of the total increment. You have made a reduction in wages 
of 15^ per cent. 7 
A. We were obliged to make it. 

Q. That to some extent diminishes your loSs in output 7 
A. Certainly. 

Q. I am speaking of the relative proportion that sets off your loss in output. You 
are making less ; that means less output, and the wage has been reduced 15| per cent. 
That to some extent sets off the loss in output. One interesting feature in Aimedabad 
is that women on the time-scale are far more than in any other centre in the Bombay 
Presidency. Why is this 7 .. 

A. Because husbands do not like to work without their women folk by their side 
That is the general condition in Ahmedabad. 

Q. We were told so. Is that the only explanation 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are they employed in the same department 7 

A. In the same department and veiy probably on the same machine. On one side the 
husband or br'other will be worldng and on the other the aster or. wife will be 'working.' 

Q. That explains the greater proportion of w'omen on the time-scale 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. About the standard of living, you have no figures for Ahmedabad separately 7 
You say that the wages here have outrun the present increase in the cost of living on the 
basis of the Bombay figures only. But they are not applicable to Ahmedabad. The 
cost of living here is different. 

A. Mr. Patel . — ^They are practically the same. 

Q. That table is only for Bombay. 

Q. Mr.,Parelch . — ^We are taking 73 per cent. If in pre-war days the cost of 
living was 100 it has gone up 73 higher. The same is the case in Bombay. It has gone 
up 73 per cent in Bombay. The difference is the same. 

Q. You cannot reason that way. The index number given by the Labour Office is 
only for Bombay. 

A. If so, if the percentage was lower here in pre-war years we oughhto be lower to-day 
and tiie same average remains. 

Q. Perhaps it might differ by about 30 points in different places, 

A. The Labour Gazette gives the cost of living in Ahme&bad also. Here is a copy 
of the Labour Gazette. * 

Q. This is for Bombay. 

A. That might be, but I will show you the other afterwards. • 
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Q. The Young Curronoy Commission note tho disparity between the Bombay wages and 
cost of living, and say that these figures indioato that either the pre-war rate of wages 
was too low or the present rate is oxoessivo. If you take tho rise in wages 1914 to 1926 
it is 130 per cent. It is possible to argue that tho rate in tho initial year was veiy low 
in relation to tho cost of living, because it is possible that people then did not know 
their oivn interests and could not bargain with you on tho present terms.’ Which view 
do you hold ? Bo. you think wages wore satisfactory in 1914 ? 

A. They were low. 

Q, Therefore you cannot go back to tho 1914 level. If wages were low in 1914 the 
rise by 130 per cent, and so on has to bo modified by reference to the cost of living 7 

A. We have been saying that. It is not possible to reduee it as far as the cost of labour 
is concerned. 

Q. Also not desirable ? 

A. Not desirable. 

Q. Then about housing, tho number of workers given for 1923 was about 52,000. Has 
tho number of your operatives inorensod in Ahmedabad in recent years 7 

A. I tliink the number is in tho vicinity of sixty thousand. 

Q. And tho number of rooms you have given is very small, only 1,400 or so 7 

A. J/r. Kdsturhbai Lalhhai. — ^I am afraid there has been a discrepancy that has crept in.- 
Only the double tenements in two mills are about 300, which has been given out as 18. 

Q. There are 1,C00 Icnomontsl 

A. It will bo in tho vicinity of 3,000 or 3,500. That is approximate. 

Q. Take four thousand. Even that docs not provide for sixty thousand labourers 7 

A. As far as weavers are concerned none of them will come and live in the mill tenements 
however cheap tho rent may bo and however great focilitics may bo given because they 
have not been accustomed to it. They are Muhammadans. They live with their women 
folk and they are accustomed to stay in city houses however dirty or bad in sanitation 
they may be. They would not migrate to the mill promises. The rest of the spinners 
are being recruited not only from Ahmedabad but they come from villages round about, 
who always prefer to live in villages. 

Q. They come and go back every day 7 

A. Yes, in the suburbs of Ahmedabad. Then there are a number of chawls belonging 
to private owners so much so that there are certain mills which have provided accommo- 
dation for their labourers and which they do not get the labourers to come and 
occupy. 

Q. Jdr. jHajmvdar, — By reducing the hours of work from 12 to 10 you say that your 
production was reduced in weaving by 8 to 10 per cent, against 10 to 12 per cent, in the 
Bombay mills 7 

A. We do not know about tho Bombay mills. 

Q. That is what tho Bombay milloamcrs said. Can you give tho comparative hgures 7 
It may bo that Bombay efTioienoy was bettor previously and therefore they could not 
improve tho ellicicncy whereas tho Ahmedabad cIBcienoy previously w’as lower and there- 
fore they made up a little more 7 

A. Jl/r. Parcl'li. — ^You mean Bombay weavers have become less efficient by working 
10 hours 7 

Q. That is what would appear from what you have been saying. 

A. Wo say wo are getting 8 to 10 per cent, lower production. 

■ Q. Bo you claim that tho Ahmedabad workman is more efficient than tho Bombay 
workman 7 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai, — ^niat wo say is that Ahmedabad labour is as efficient 
as Bombay. 

Q. If Bombay labour is ns efficient as Ahmedabad, then there ought not to be this 
difTcrcnco in percentage reduction in production -as niipears to be. In Bombay for 
example in weaving they lost in production to tho extent of 10 to 12 per cent, as against 
8 to 10 per cent, in Ahmedabad. So evidently it means that either your efficiency 
previously must have been low or that the efficiency of the Bombay people must have 
gone down now. Otherwise there would not bo this difference 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. — They say 10 to 12. Wo say 8 to 10. It is a difference of 2 per cent. 
Wo cannot bo so exact. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai. — Vfo have got to take into consideration the olimatio 
conditions between Ahmedabad and Bombay. Ahmedabad is likely to gain 1 or 2 
per cent, more than Bombay. ’ 

V 420—30 
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Q. K you have the exact figiues of production we would like to have them. Sir N. N. 
Wadia put in the exact figures of production saying that this was the production of yarn 
when nfills were working 12 hours and this was the production when millc were workin® 
10 hours. Similarly he has also given the production figures for the same quality of clothT 
If you give .us similar figures, they will be useful for comparision. 

A. We will give you the figures for a mill or two. 

Q. Do you think the production in spinning could he improved if the spinners were on 
piece-work ? 

A. It is a problematic question. Unless one has tried it one cannot say. We have not 
tried ih 

A. Mr. PareJ;h . — Evcrytlung depends on the time taken for dofiSng. 

Q. Doffing does not take much time. How many minutes are taken over it ? 

A. Mr. Easiurbhai Lalbhai. — ^20 or 25 minutes. 7 doffs — 3 to 3J minutes each. 

Q.- With reference to the payment of wages, are all fixed wage people getting 16 
days’ wages for a fortnight’s work, or do the spinners only get them 1 

A. I think 1 made my point quite clear. Biere are throe sorts of wage earners in one 
mill. One is the spinners who are paid on 16 days hapla basis. They are paid for holidays 
too. The second class is that of weavers who are paid for 14 days* and their work being 
piece-work they are paid on whatever they turn out. The thira class is the monthly 
wage earners as they ore called who put in 26 or 27 working days, or whatever it might 
be, in a mill and they draw their monthly wage. 

Q. By spinners yon mean all the people working in the spinning department ? 

A. Excepting the frame people who are paid by piece-work. They are also 
paid on 1C days hapla basis. They are on piece-work but they are paid on 16 days 
basis. 

Q. Even though the mill has worked for 14 days ? 

A- They will be paid for whatever work they turn out, but payment is made on 16 daj^ 
Jiapla basis. 

Q. Have you tried four loom weavere ? 

i We have .some four loom weavers but they are very scarce. 

Q. Do you suffer in production thereby ? 

A. Sometimes we do. It all depends on the weaver, the sort of weaver we .have. 

A. Mr. Parekb, — ^There are several four loom weavers having an assistant. 

Q. And in that case are you able to reduce the rate ? 

A. We pay the same rate. Otherwise we don’t get good weavers. On small looms 
we are not getting competent weavers ; so we are obliged to give them four looms and 
assistant. 

Q. In reply to Question 70 you mention about the whiling away of time by the 
operatives. *It was represented to us in Bombay by the labour union people that the 
people have to go out of the mills because there is no provision for urinals and their 
other requirements in the departments generally and it is regarded by the 
'emplovers as whiling away the time, while they say that it is a necessity. It was 
also stated tliat in most of * the mills, people are given cbhdpd and only a limited 
number of people are allowed to go out at a time. Is that system prevalent 
here ? 

A. You mean passes 1 That was the system before the war. But since the war it 
is not so. I understand in the mill compound itself there should’be a urinal. 

Q. People are not allowed to go out as often as they want to answer calls of nature. 

A. Here it is not so. It is riot the case in Ahmedabad, at any rate. 

Q. In the matter of fines, you say that in many cases the man prefers to take the cloth. 
But does it often happen that the cloth you manufacture is for some other market and 
it will be of no use to the weaver himself ? Hor could he sell it here. 

A. That is not the case in Ahmedabad mills. We generally prepare dhotis and satees 
which are used here. 

Q. You give notice for dismissal or reduction ? 

A. J/r. Paid. — At least for reduction we have to give regular notice. 

A. jlfr. PareJeh. — You mean the reduction in staff 7 

Q. Yes. 

A. Ho ; we do not give notice. 
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Q. Suppose yon do not want tlio man. 

A. Mr. Paid . — ^It depends on the service of tho man, whether he is a weaver or a' 
spinner or a jobber. ^ 

Q: Even people on monthly wages are not given notice 2 

A. J/r. Kasturbliai Lalbhai . — ^Wo give notice. If the man is dismissed wo give no 
notice. But if ho has no fault and wo want to dismiss him then we give notice. 

Q. There is no regular system 1 
A. No.. 

Qj Have you taken the census of indebtedness of the people licro 7 
A. Mr. Paid . — ^It is being collected by the Labour Unions at present. 

Q. Coming to the budli system, if the Bombay people arc employing a- little more 
labour for the purpose of budli, it docs not necessarily follow that every month their wage 
bill would increase to that extent, because a certain number of workmen will bo absent 
every day and if the mills ore engaging 10 per cent, more operatives it is because they 
find that so many people remain absent. 

A. Yes. But the number of hands surely might show an increase. 

Q. Each man may got a lower wage ; but the total wage bill will not increase. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When operatives arc absent, do yon put in budliwallas 7 How many budliwallas 
generally have you to keep every day 7 

A. Mr. Kaslnrbhni Lalbhai . — We do not engage and pay the budliwalla. If the weaver 
*is sick or is going on a holida}’, another weaver appears arid he will be recruited. 

Q. And the weaver will be considered to have been present 7 

A. Mr. Parckh . — The now man’s name will bo put ns a now man and he draws his 
wages for that period. 

Q. In worldng out the percentage of absenteeism is this budli taken into consideration 7 
A. il/r. Dixit , — ^Thc budli is not taken into consideration in working out the percentage. 

A. Mr. Paid . — The I.nbour Office supplies certain forms to bo filled in for the month in 
which wo have to put m the percentage of absenteeism, the number of men, etc., and the 
Labour Office strikes out the average from these. Wc tell them that wo are short of 
men. The budliwallas are already included in making this calculation on our part. 

Q. You cannot suggest any reason why the rato of absenleoism is so low in 
Ahmcdalind 7 

A. They made UiLs place their native home. 

Q. The same conditions prevoil also in Nagpur, but the rate of absenteeism is high. 
A. We are paying better wages and attracting people to our centres. 

Q. From outside 7 
A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Parckh . — From tho surrounding districts and villages. In Bombay they 
have to go to their native places. Here they settle about two miles ofi and if they are 
absent for a day, they come the next day. 

Q. Comparing tho upcountry centres, iSholapur and Nagpur the percentage of absen- 
teeism in your centro is very low. 

A. Mr. Paid . — Because tho total number of people engaged in mill industry is great 
here. Wo have G0,000 people settling in Ahmcdabad and therefore naturally there will 
bo some influx. 

President . — Wo want some information on the point whether your absenteeism is 
reckoned in tho samo way ns in Bombay. 

A. Our absenteeism is based on tho number of looms and spindles miming without a 
man. Wo will say 2 per cent, of tho looms are ranning without a man. 

Q. Then tho question is what percentage of budlis you are employing at the particular 
time. 

A. That wo do not know. 

A. Mr. Dixit . — ^I think it will work to 10 per cent, if budliwallas are taken into 
account. 

Q. It seems very unfortunate that the Labour Office had not devised a system which 
gives n uniform result. Have not you got a register sliowing the number of permanent 
people 7 

A. We have. 

Q. Can’t you work out from that how many of these were absent 7 Why cannot you 
work out your percentage of absenteeism in tho same way as in Bombay 7 
A. We enter in our list a budU as a new man. 

y 420— 30cf 
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Q. Why do you enter him in that uray J Ho is not a new man. 

A. That is the system here. 

.Tfr. Jfajrnudar,- -Certainly you can separate them. 

Pretidcnl . — ^It is unfortunate that it has been left to this Board to discover this verv 
important difference. 

J/r. Majmudar . — ^Is there any complaint here about the jobbers taking bribes ? Have 
you tried to find that out ? 

A. Mr. Pntel. — Yes ; we have tried to assist the Labour Union, There were some cases 
recently and wc tried to assist them. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amrallal — ^Evenif an operative approaches us wo do take up 
measures. 

Q. L\Tiat percentage of the workmen would bo getting weekly pay, what percentage 
fortnightly and what percentage monthly ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Ldlbhai . — It is difficult to give them off-hand. 

Q. Speaking about the double shifts you said that all the mills have stopped working 
within six months. Did the Calico also stop within six months ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Wore they working both spinning and weaving ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know in the case of Japan they are mostlj' working spinning only. Very few 
are working weaving. In ca.se it is started in India and if it runs for a number of months 
continuousl 3 ’ and if the people can be trained to it, do you think it is possible to conti- 
nuously run it ? " • . 

A. Yes, if 3 ’ou can got the Factory Act amended so as to allow w:omon to bo employed 
at night. 

Preaide.nl . — But your percentage of female work people is very small. 

A. I think it is the largest in any centre of India. 

Q. I am referring to India gonorallj’. My point is that, taking India ns a whole, tho 
percentage of women to men is small. Therefore, would it not bo possible to do without 
women at night for night working ? 

A. Wc do not know about bthcr centres. But as far as Ahmcdnbad is concerned, if 
some license is given for Alimcdabad so as to allow women to bo emploj’cd at night, wo 
can get them. 

Q. As a matter of fact, j’our percentage of women to men in Ahmcdabad is smaller than 
in Bomb.a^’ ; in 192.3 it was G,UOO women against 37,700 men and in Bombay they had 

30.000 women to 112,000 men. They had over a quarter and you were about a si.vtli. 

A. Ill Bombaj’ thej’ do more of reeling j'am and they want women to ro.d. Hero wo 

all have weaving mills. Nalnrallj’ wo employ a .‘iinaller number of women. If you take 
into consideration the spinning department only the number of women employed will 
1)0 30 or 35 per cent. Tlicy can do reeling in tho day time in Bombay. It is easy for 
Bombay to get on. 

.Vr. Majmudnr . — How is the Jlarsdcn Mill able to work double sliift 7 

A. It is such a small mill that hardly any’ consideration ought to be given to it from our 
point of view. They have not got more than 200 or 300 men employed. They have got 

11.000 sjiindlcs and 300 looms. It. would not require more than 300 people. 

Q. Working on finer counts they require a smaller number of people ? 

A. Perhap.^. 

Q. Then, while talking of automatic looms you refer to the high cost of installation. 
But if yon have got trained workmen, you will be able to save in wages. Has any trial 
been made in that direction in Ahinednbad ? 

A. An eflort has been made, but it has failed and therefore nobody can do it again. 

Q. IIoiv many mills in Ahmcdab.-id fried it ? 

A. Twelve looms were installed in Calico mills and they were all stopped. There were 
ab'o some in Sholapur. 

A. Mr. JUinrhluxUnl .■irnrall'il . — Another aspect of this is that in the Buckingham and 
Carn.atie mill.-i they have got autornatiu looin.s, but one weaver is minding two looni.s. 

Q. Tliat st-alement is not correct. In tho Buckingham and Caniatic mills there ii 
one weaver for si-v looms. 'Jliat i.s what the Labour Union of Madras mention in 
their written statement. 

.\. I h.vve got this information from a reliable soiirco and if you refer to tho mills them* 
f>-!vrs you may know it. 
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President. — ^Tlio Labour Union should know. However, wo will find out that when wo 
go Madras. 

A. Mr. Patel. — Regarding female labour in Japan, the figures are high in Japan ; it 
is 40 p'.'r cent, of male labour and CO per cent, of female labour. 

Q. Wo know that. 

Mr. Majmudar. — Then you raise the question of boiler attendants. I think tho 
provision of boiler attendants has been made because of the noeidents and tho loss of life 
resnlling therefrom. 

A. Mr. Kasfiirlihai Lalbhai. — One aooidont which happened in Dcllii could not justify 
the penalising of the whole industry and I do not know wliothor tho boiler attendant will 
be Ixitter able to look after tho boilers than a qualified first class engineer who is engaged 
in each and every mill. 

Q. But tho boiler attendant would bo working under tho engineer. Tho engineer 
may be anywhere in tho mill whereas tho boiler attendant will bo near tho boiler. 

A. Mr, Kasturbhai lAtlbhai. — AI}* contention is that if there has been one aooidont 
here and one nceident there, that would not justify tho Government in legislating on 
tho I reposition. Becauso there arc so many acoidonts on tho railways, why don’t 
you legislate on tliem ? No legislation has been made. 

Q. You do admit that some step has to bo taken in order to guard against tho aocidonts ? 

A. Tiiero has been a step. That accidont has occurred owing to tho pipes not being 
closed. Recently there has boon an nmeiulmont by which if there are two boilers in a 
mill, then the ]>ipc on the lino has to be completely separated and wo have boon compelled 
to put steel pipes connecting tho difTcront boilers and at tho same time a now law has 
been put .into force comiwlling us to disconnect tho joints before the man enters into tho 
boilers for cleaning. But still over and above that, this is an additional preoaution 
which in our opinion is quite burdensome. 

Q. Do you nKan to say that wlrre there are first class engineers, it ought not to bo 
cnmimlsorj* for tho mills to engage boiler attendants 7 

A. 'rimt is our view. 

Q. My point is that in the case of certain mills, for instance, tho Bombay mills, ns they 
have gone on electric drive, tho boiler attendants wo\iId bo necessary to them if they 
Imvo Jio mechanical engineer. 

A. Mr, Parckh. — ^They have to engage an engineer, first class or second class. 

Q. For attending on tho boilers now 7 

A. Yes ; it is necessary. 

Q. An engineer is not necessary. They can employ a boiler attendant. 

A. Tho boiler attendant should bo n qualified engineer. 

Q. There is a separate examination for them. 

A. Mr Kaslurbhui Lalbhai, — ^AVhat we say is that where there is a first class engineer, 
the boiler attendant may bo dispensed with. It will relievo us of the burdensome tax 
of Rs.],50,000. 

Q. Then wo go to the next question of smoko nuisance. You will admit that the 
nuisance is a public one and that certainly the mills can improve matters and reduce 
smoko for tho sake of public health. 

A. Wo are only too anxious to do that if bettor methods are devised or shown to us. 
Wo do not like to be prosecuted inspito of our spending 25 or ,30 thousand rupees and 
yet the smoko nuisance not abating. Unless the authorities co-ordinate amongst them- 
selves, it is hard for us to reduce tho smoko nuisance. Because on tho one hand they 
will not reduce tho coal freight, .... 

President. — They have recently reduced tho long distance freights on coal. 

A. The reduction in coal freights from Bengal to Ahmodabadaro not in proportion to 
the reduction from tho Central Provinces mines to Ahinodahad Tho reason, as wo have 
been told is, there arc some European mining centres in the Central Provinces. 

Q. I can assure j’ou that your information is ontirclj' ineorrcct. As far as I know, the 
European mine owners are eertainlj' not in tho majority. I can toll you tho 
reason, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, why the Central Provinces rates have boon reduced as 
compared with the Bengal freights. We wont into the subject on tho Coal Committee of 
which you may remember I was tho President and tho real reason is that tho G. I. P, 
are not unnaturally anxious to exploit the collicrieif on their own lino.. 

A. Why should wo bo made to suffer 7 
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Q. You are getting specially favourable rate for the coal on the 6. 1. P. Ry. line. 
It is not a question of suffering exactly. 

A. And therefore Tve are induced to use the Central Provinces coal. And the smoke 
nuisance is there and tve are prosecuted. 

A. hir. Parekli. — The E. L R., G. L P. and the B. B. & C. I. Rys. are all on the Tvay. 
So the G. I. P. Ry. is anxious to develop their trade. 

President, — The G. T. P. Ry. has collieries on their line and they are naturally 
anxious to develop them and that is the reason rrhy they give specially lofv rates of 
freight. 

A. Railways are competing between themselves. 

Q. You get compensation to that extent. However we are not discussing coal, 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^What are the prices of Bengal and Central Provinces coal 7 

A. First class Rs. '5-6-0, freight Rs. 13-2-0 and Re. O-S-0 terminal tax. 

Q. Then it* works out to Rs. 19 and if we add carting, etc., Rs. 20. And the price of 
Central Provinces ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai LaKhai. — Rs, 6. The freight is Rs. 7 and Re. 0-8-0 terminal 
tax per ton. 

Q. We have added 14 annas in the other case for carting, etc. We might add that 
also. 

A. .3fr, Parelch. — ^That is Rs. 1-14-0. We may compare the f.o.r. price between the 
two. 

Q. Very good ; in that case the price will he Rs. 13-8-0 against Rs. 19. 

President. — ^How much do you save a ton by using Central Provinces coal 7 

A. Rs. 6, ■ _ 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^How much greater -will be the consumption 7 

A. 12i to 16 per cent, in the case of Central Provinces coal. 

Q. The thermal units. of Central Provinces are low. I think the difference in com 
sumption •will be about 25 per cent. 

A. Mr. Parehh. — It depends on the quality of coal. 

President. — There is good coal in Central Provinces and bad coal in Bengal. It depends 
on what you get. 

Mr. Majmudar. — You say you are not able to use Bengal coal because it is dear. Do 
you mean thereby that if you use Bengal coal the smoke nuisance would disappear 7 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^To a great extent. .Some mills are using Bengal coal and still the 
difference in smoke is not so much. It is to the extent of 40 or 45 per cent. 

Q, You require less coal when you use Bengal coal ; and further there are better 
chances for you to reduce the smoke nuisance. 

A. Mr. Parehh. — Some of the mills which were prosecuted have tried botL If we are 
going to use Bengal coal it costs us Rs. 7 more and if we have to bum 20 per cent, more 
that means Rs. 3 a ton more. ' ' 

Q. The point was whether it is possible for you to be free from this prosecution trouble 
in any way. You prefer the prosecution to spending more and getting away from the 
smoke nuisance 7 It costs you money to do away 'with smoke nuisance 7 

A. Mr. Dixit. — We do not believe that the smoke nuisance can be done away 'with. 
I am using Bengal coal and still we are being prosecuted. 

President. — ^It is hardly worth arguing about. We have got so much ground to cover. 

' Mr. Majmudar. — ^When you refer to the Smoke Nuisance’ Act in force in Bombay it 
must be pointed out that most of the mills there have gone bn to electric power and have 
been even obliged to sell off their boilers. They have' ample boiler capacity and the 
smoke nuisance has abated. 

. A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^There are a number of concerns which are still on steam 
power and stffl there is hardly a case in which a prosecution has taken place while there 
have already been more than half a dozen prosecutions in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Have you any reason to complain that although the same amount of smoke passes 
out of the chimney in Bombay, the mills are not prosecuted 7 

A. We cannot say that. 

Q. So it cannot be said that there is a different standard in enforcing the Act in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad 7 

A. There is a difference in enforcement in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Because I have 
myself seen the Collector of Bombay and the definition he gave mo of putting into force 
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the Smoke Nuisance Act convinced me that it was being difieiently enforced in the two 
centres. It is on the authority of the Collector of Bombay that I am saying that the 
purpose for which the Smoke Nuisance Act has been made is not prosecution but abate- 
ment of smoke nuisance by persuading the owners to use a better quality of coal and 
' adopt means whereby the nuisance can be abated. - 

Presidant. — do not really think the point is worthwhile worrying very much 
about. 

Mr. Majmudar. — ^Regarding the number of spindles required to spin necessary yam 
for a loom, you said that in Ahmedabad you required about 40 spindles against 30 
required in Bombay, hlay I know if the average reed space of the looms in Ahmedabad 
is the same as that in Bombay or whether it is different ? ' ^ 

A. Jfr. Kasturbhai Ldlbkai. — do not know about Bombay ; but in Ahmedabad it will 
be about 42 to 44 inches. 

Q. Perhaps you might have an idea of the Bombay mills ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — have an idea of my own mills where they are constructed on the 
principle of Ahmedabad. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Most of these looms would be plain looms. We do not 
have drop box looms. 

Q. And the sorts you manufacture are mostly from 20s to 30s ? 

A. Yes ; generally speaking. 

Q. How much 30s yam and how much 20s yam is consumed per loom per 
day ? 

A. 6 '60 lbs. warp and 3 ‘60 lbs. weft. 

Q. Have you any idea of the warp and weft counts of the Bombay millB ? 

A. No. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — I think it is generally 20s and 24s and some mills are 14s and 
18s. 

Q. As you are on finer counts than Bombay, do you put in more picks or the same as 
Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — We do not know about Bombay but our picks average 
about ten. 

President. — ^You say you do nqt know about Bombay, Mr. Kasturbhai. Would it 
not be advisable if you did ? 

A. Because .all along we have been specialising in a special variety which is known all 
over India as heavy sized goods and we have no objection to improve that. We have 
been criticized for manufacturing this variety. But because of that variety we have 
been made to suffer a smaller loss than what Bombay has suffered now. 

Q. But my point is this. I would make the same criticism in regard to Bombay as I 
would in rega^ to Ahmedabad. You say you know nothing about Bombay and I find 
that Bombay knows nothing about Ahmedabad. Would it not be a good thing if you 
know more of each other ? This ignorance in Bombay of what is happening 
.in Ahmedabad and the ignorance in Ahmedabad of what is happening in -Bombay shows 
that, to say the least, the Indian textile industry as a whole is not as alert as it 
might be. 

A. We would have been obliged to know had we been competing severely with the 
Bombay products. But as it is, our products are going out to all the upcountiy centres. 
Of course in those lines where we come in competition with Bombay or any other centre, 
we are fully alert and in the matter of shirtings and sheetings the Japanese competition 
is hitting us hard and we know where th^ hit us. 

Q. You have not produced before us any samples of what j'ou are up against. 

A. We will do that tomorrow. 

Mr. Majmudar. — You might be analysing the Bombay samples from time to time and 
finding out whether they are pa 5 ’ing. 

A. I think Bombay is analysing our samples rather than our analysing their 
samples. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^It is a general practice. But they are not manufacturing what 
we are manufacturing here owing to certain difficulties and we are not able- to 
manufacture that texture here owing to certain reasons. 

Q. That is why I say that you would know the quality of the cloth, picks, reed, counts 
of yarn, etc. 

A. Between 203 and 24s, and as for the picks, they might have varieties. 
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Q. Taking tlio standard longclotli, 1 bolicvo tlio picks arc between 11 and 12 and 
}'ou put in 10 picks. 

A, That is an average. Wo weave cloth from 8 to 14 picks. 

Q. The average comes to ton picks. 

A. But wo do hot know about tlioir average. They have about 48 reed and 11 picks, 
wliilc here wo have 48 and 1 1 too. 

Q. IVliat I am trying to find out is whether although 3'ou have gone finer in the 
welt, you put a smaller number of picks or the same number as Bombay in coarecr 
counts, whether you consume the same weight of warp n.s the Bombay mills. If 
the number of pick's that you are putting. in is. less whether it is probable that with the 
coarse warp that you use, the consumption of both warp and weft w’orks out the same 
or even a little higher than in Bombay ? And in that ease ns you are using a finer weft 
whether you require more spindles, for spinning that total quantity than the Bombay 
mills do. Otherwise there is no way of finding out why yoj ro.^iiirc more spindles per 
loom. Also it may be that in Bomba.v milh looms are of smaller reed space and you 
have got looms of wider reed space and therefore you are consuming more yarn. 

A. Jl/r, Diril. — Or it may bo that the si/.o percentage may bo more. 

Q. But that docs not aficct the calculation os we arc comparing the consumption of 
yam per loom ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. — You want fo know why Ahmcdnhnd is using 40 spindles lor a loom 
and why Bombay is using .30 7 

Q. Yes. 

'A. Mr. Kaslnrhhai Lalbhai. — manufacture from 20 1 to 30s. Bombay is manu- 
facturing coarser. 

Q. Just as in the case of coarse counts the production on the spindle increases, so 
the production on the loom increases and therefore the loom consumes more j’nm. 

A. We have told you that our average is about 10 picks. Find out the picks that 
Bombay is putting in and you will bo able to come to the conclusion. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — I hardly find in Bombay weaving with 7 or 8 picks, while in 
Ahmedabad they arc weaving with 8 or 9 picks. 

Q. That means you arc using a greater quantity of warp' by putting in less picks and 
the loom requires greater poundage of yarn ; also weft count is finer ; and in order to 
supply both waiqj and welt j’ou require more spindles. 

A. Mr. Kasliirbhai Lalbhai . — It is difficult to say whether we are consuming more 
yam or not, unless j'ou can tell us what Bombay is consuming. Wo can tell you only 
what Ahmedabad is consuming and that is about 10 lbs. per loom, the average o nality 
being 40 reed and 10 pick and the general counts being 2O3 and 30s. 

Q. AVhat is your average production in 20s warp 7 
A. G‘35 and 0*50 ozs. 

Q. What is the consumption of warp and weft yarn per loom 7 
.A. The loom will be consuming 6J lbs. of warp and 3} iGs. of weft. 

Q. What is the production per spindle in 20s warp and 303 weft 7 
A. 6'35 to C'50 ozs. 

Q. That means an average of 6’40 7 
A. Yes. - 
Q. And in SOs 7 
A. 3-16to3'20. 

Q. It works out to about 17 spindles for warp and IS for weft yarn. That means 
about .35 spindles in all. 

A. It is approximate. 

Q. That explains why j’ou require more spindles ; it is duo to the fact that j’ou are on 
finer average counts 7 ^ 

A. Yes. 

(d) Overhead charifes 

President. — Talking of overhead charges, I find in one of the balance sheets we have 
obtained for an Ahmedabad mill an item of lls. . 1,250 as subscription to Millowneis’ 
Propaganda Fund. What fund is that 7 • 

A. Mr, Paid. — A fund was started for certain propaganda purposes in the year 1925 
or so for the. abolition of the cotton excise duty. 
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Q. How is it that the item appears in only one baianoe sheet ? • 

A. Some have included it and others have not. 

A. Mr. Kasdirbhai Lalbhau— Others may have debited it to misoollaneous account. 

Q. How. much did you collect altogether ? 

A. Mr. Paid . — About Es. 80,000. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul—AH. spent ? 

A. We have a balance of Rs. 20,000. 

• PresWenf.— You say that the water rate on industrial concerns has been increased five 
times since 1921. Do you mean it has gone up every year ? ...... 

A. At a stretch. The Hnnicipal Board was changed in 1921 and at that time there 
was a very great majority of non-co-operators in it and they unfortunatelj' hit upon in- 
creasing the taxation on the mills thinking that the mills were maldng good profits at 
that time. The valuation basis which was prevailing till that time was suddenly changed 
and the new basis immediately rose to 500 per cent, above what it was in 1920. I have 
here prepared a statement also showing what we paid in the different years and that 
shows very clearly the amounts we have paid. Yon find it in the last page — in the 
appendix. It shows that in the year 1920-21 mills used to pay only Es. 27,000 as 
compulsory water tax and Es. 79,000 .as metre charges Suddenly in the year 1922-23 
this amount was increased to 1,17,000 and 1,41,000. One to two lakhs increase was 
sudden. 

Q. There are only three changes ; you say there have been five. 

A. The figures were raised five times. The basis of taxation was raised five times. 
H here we were paying one rupee we are made to pay Rs. 5. 

Q. You mean there is a fivefold increase ? 

.A. Yes; it is ‘ considerably more than that. They recovered also the amount for the 
previous three years. But the last figures are actually for the year 1923-24. 

Raja Hari Eidian Kaul . — There was a change in 1921-22 and the figures arc nearly 
double ? 

A. Yes. That was due to a part of the tax coming in one year and the other part in 
the next year. But the figures for 1922-23 give the real rise. 

President . — do not quite follow. You say “ This is charged at the rate of 5 per cent, 
on the valuation ” and then you say “ water tax is to be paid for the amount of water 
consumed. The total amount to be paid against tins tax is the same as that of the valua- 
tion tax irrespective of the quantity of water consumed.” 

A.^ Yes. The tax here is twofold. It is called water- rate and is divided into comjml- 
Bory' water tax and meter charges. The compulsory tax is charged from every mill 
whether it has water pipes or not, because the municipal water pipe gives protection 
against fire. 

Q. On the valuation ? 

A. On the valuation basis. Then in addition to this, if a mill has got a water pipe 
it has to pay on the basis of annas 8 per one thousand gallons of water consumed. Now 
if the amoimt to be made up by the water consumed through meter charges is less than 
the valuation charge, that is, suppose I pay Rs. 5,000 as comptdsory rrater tax, if I 
consume water to the extent of Es. 3,000, 1 am sent an extra bill for Rs. 2,000. That is 
my total bill ought not to be less than Rs. 10,000. That is the minimum. 

Q. Would it not be more if you consume more water ? 

A. Yes ; it may be so. That is the minimum. 

Q. The point was not clearly brought out. Your point is that you have to p.ay a 
minuMm charge for water equal to the valuation tax ? You may have to pay more ? 

Q. As regards' the terminal taxes, have they been changed recently 7 
there^Ser ^ year 1915. There were very few changes 


Q.- Is there any real difference between octroi and terminal tax ? 

A. "pie octroi does not apply to the mills. The milk are mostlv beyond the area of 
the city walls and the terminal tax is applicable to aU the millg ‘ 


Q. HTiether or not they are in municipal limits 7 

octoi was applicable in the city waU gates. H the goods are brought into the 
cit3% then octroi was to be paid and the mills are mostly situated beyond the city walk 
bo they would save the octroi tax. * 


Q. How can they come under the terminal tax 7 
A. It k recovered at the railway station. 
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Q. It is not a question whether you are within the municipal limits or not ? 

A. Jlfr. Kaxtvrbhai Lalbhai. — ^Even those mills outside municipal limits have to 
pay terminal tax. 

Q. How many are there outside municipal limits ? 

A. 2[r. Paid. — ^Thero are half a dozen. In the case of this extra tax all the mills 
were exempt in 1915 ; hut in the case of the terminal tax every mill comes under the 
tax. 

Q. 1 cannot see that the mills hare a grievance if they are within the municipal limits. 

A. If the whole public has to pay, we have to pay. ” 

A. Mr. ParePh. — You see that everything is on the mill commodities. 

Q. Ton say ‘‘ The rates of insurance for npconntry mills are higher by about 25 per 
cent, than those prevailing in Bombay Is this fire insurance ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ‘‘ In spite of the risk being uniform” ? 

A. Mr. Eadiirbhai Lalbhai. — Yes. 

Q. What is the reason for it ? 

A. Because there is a ring in Bombay of all the insurance companies which decide 
what rates to be applied to particular localities and what not. I understand that only 
the presidency towns are given those special rates, while the others are called upon to 
pay 25 per cent, higher, though they may be providing all sorts of facilities against 
fire. 

Q. Have you taken up this matter with the ring 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result 7 

A. Nothing. 

Q. You have got 66 miUs. AVhy don’t you start a Fire Insurance Fund of your own 7 

A. We arc really thinking of it. 

Q. I think if you were really to take serious steps towards staring a Fire Insurance 
Fund of your own, you woidd find the 25 per cent, would probably disappear in very 
quick time. 

A. Quite true. 

Q. You say “ depreciation should be reckoned ns a charge on cost of production. The 
usual practice of mills is in conformity with our views.” In what way is it in conformity 
mth your views 7 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^That is our practice. 

Q. How is it in conformity with your practice 7 _ ^ 

A. ^lost of the mill.s follow the practice of utilising this fund by adding it to 
the cost. 

Q. MTiat I understand by depreciation being a charge on the cost of production is 
that whatever the circumstances of the mills, the depreciation at the proper rate should 
be allowed before any question of profits comes in. 

'A. That is what is done. That i.s, every mill in Ahmedabad or the majority of the 
mills put aside a definite sum for depreciation every year before calculating the 
profits. 

Q. I will give you an illustration from Bombay. The Bombay JEllowners’ Association 
agree that depreciation should be reckoned ns a charge on the cost of production ; but in 
many years in the past they have made no allowance. They had declared dividends 
cither without making any allowance for depreciation or making allowance which is con- 
sidcrablv below what thev should make according to these rates. 

A. Mr, Parel-h. — I understand in Bombay the system is different Here no 
sooner is the baliince sheet made out than, if there is a profit, we always debit 
at once without going to the general meeting a depreciation of 5 per cent, and 
21 per cent. 

Q. You have always made this provision for depreciation before striking the 
balance 7 

A. Mr, Paid. — Provided there are profits. 

A. Mr. PareJdi. — ^TTe always debit depreciation on the expenses side when we 
prepare the balance sheet. 

Q. Do you make provision for depreciation when there are no profits 7 

A. No. How can we do that 7 
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Q. ]lci>rcrin(icn woiild bo dobitod even if llioro were no profits mid every year 
the debit lialancc would mount up. When profits arc made, the debit balance is 
reduced. 

A. JIfr. Parckh. — ^I'or the last, ten years it has not been the practice to debit to the 
depreeiation aecount and show leas in the balance sheet. 

Q. Then depreciation is not. reckoned as a charge on the cost of production. And it 
is incorrect to say that it is reckoned as a charge on the cost of production. A charge 
on the cost of jim'duction is a charge which has to bo paid irrespective of whether there is 
a ]irolit or not. 'J’o the extent that it is not paid, yon arc not reckoning it ns a charge 
in nrodiiction. You are reckoning it ns a first charge on profits which is not the same 
thing Y 

A. It may be taken as a charge. We are not actually spending money. f3o wo should 
not debit. 

Q. A charge on co.st. of production means a charge which has to be paid irrespootiTO 
of every other consideration. 

A. lint in Bombay they always do that. They set aside the depreciation after the 
profits, while hero tliey always debit the depreciation fund and then show the profits. 

Q. Coming next to the que.stion of audit, who are your principal auditors here 7 Have 
you any firms of auditors in Ahmcdnbnd 7 

A. Mr. Patrl , — Some Bombay auditors also take up the work of audit here. 

Q. In Bombay wo found the majority of the mills are audited by one or two 
big firm.s. 

A. Jlcssrs .S. S. Engineer & Co. of Bombay arc the auditors for nearly 30 or 
3.1 mills. 

Q. Who audit the rest 7 

A. Some chartered accountants. 

Q. Have they a local representative 7 The point wo want to get at in reganl to this 
question of audit is this. The statement has been frequently made both in regard to 
Ahmedabnd and Bombay that the managing agents have the stocks valued in accordance 
with their views for tbc time being. It might in certain circumstances pay them 
to have their stocks valued at. or below market rates for the purpose of balance sheets 
and circumstmioes might, alter, priees might go up or might go down, and it might look , 
better for “ window drc.ssing ” purposes if they had the stocks valued at or below 
cost price 7 

A. Jifr. l\(islurhhai LoUihai . — Hero generally one system is followed. If n mill is 
valuing at the market, value it will go on doing so. If it is following the policy of 
valuing below cost price it will go on following that policy. 

Q. It is a matter of course which is capable of verification. The auditom in Bombay, 
Me.ssrs. Ferguson & Co., whom wo examined, say that there were no coses in their 
experience in which a mill having once adopted one system had over changed it. Is it so 
in Ahraedabad 7 

A. Wo can get ^fessrs. Engineer & Co. to bo examined here bj' you. 

Q Yes, it will be better, r 

Paja Ilari KisJuinKanl . — Are there cases in wiiioh auditors are related to tho mill 
agents 7 

A. Mr. Paid . — ^IVe do not know of them. It is not so in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Wo havo rooeivod a definito statement 

A. Mr. Parckh . — One of tho auditors is related to some of tho mill agents. 

PrcsUlcnl . — Do you consider that a good system 7 Do you consider it 
defensible 7 

, A. Mr. Paid . — It is a very rare case and it is not defonsiblo. 

A. Mr. Pajichhodlal Atnrallal.—'Ho is a joint auditor. 

Q. That does not make any difToronoe. I think you would agree that there can be no 
diilorcncc and that it is undcsirablo that a mill agent should havo his accounts audited by 
a firm with which any relative of his is connected. Would you not 7 

A. When it is an independent firm lilro Messrs. S. S. Engineer & Co. 

Q. Would you defend tho audit of tho acoonnts of a mill by a firm with which the 
mill agent is conneoted 7 

A. Mr. Parckh . — ^Not oonnoctod. 

Q. You say there is one case of that land in Ahmedabad 7 

A. The question is whether tho auditor is related to any of tho mill agents. 1 say there 

is. .' 
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Q..1:hat is a different matter altogether. The question that was put, as I understood 
the Baja, is whether that relative is auditing the accounts of the niillg to the manasinET 
agents of which he is related. ° ° 

A. He is a joint auditor. 

A. 3Ir. Kasturbhai Lalbhau—Simiily because he happens to be a relative of a mill 
agent to disqualify him for auditing that particular mill will be a hardship to my mind, 
because if he is an auditor only in the case of that particular mill it may be justifiable,’ 
but he has I understand 20 or 30 concerns. ’ 

Q. Nobody for a moment would consider him as disqualified for auditin'' 
generally ? 

A. Not for this particular mill. That is true. 

Q. You say there is only one ' case of that kind. How many mills is he connected 
with ? 

A He has been connected, if I am not mistaken, uith some 30 or 35. 

Q. How many null accounts does he audit of mills to the agents of which he is related ? 

A Four or five mills. He is not the only auditor there. 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^It is not logically defensible. Is not that the case in 

Bombay ? 

Q. I do not tliink so. 1 do not think there is a single case of that kind in Bombay. 
Messrs. Feigusson and Billimoria have moat of the audit. 

.A Mr. RancJihodlal Amrallal. — I may say he is appointed by the general body of 
the company. 

Q. IVe shall get to that later on, Mr. AmratalaL We have heard a great deal in Bombay 
about the powers of the general body. 

Baja Hart Kithan Kaul. — ^Is it true that , stocks are sometimes valued at about 
one-fourth of the market price ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^In some mills it may -be. I will just cite to you an instance. 
In a particular year the cotton price may have gone up. During the last two or three 
years cotton prices have been ranging very high in the vicinity of Bs. 600 per candy. 
Three years hence cotton prices- were Bs. 300 per candy. That particular mill will go 
on valuing its stocks at Bs. 300 per candy or a little less. So naturally when the prices 
have gone up to Bs. 600 per candy they appear to be very much below the market 
value ruling in that particular year. But it will be to the advantage of the mill following 
a very conservative policy that these stocks may be retained at those values. 

Q. It would amount to what is called secret reserve ? 

A. Just as it is in the banks and other concerns. 

Q. I understood you to say that the stocks are usually valued 

A. At the cost price or market value. There will be hardly half a dozen instances 
in which the instance you cite may be found. 

Q. I wanted to know whether there were cases in which the stocks were valued at one- 
fourth the market price 7 

A. The intention will be such as I pointed out. If they raise prices when the prices 
go up when the prices go down it will not be conducive to correct balance sheets. 

Q. It can hardly be conceived that prices of cotton will fall or rise to the extenfof 400 
per cent. 

A. They have. 

Q. By that time that cloth is out. 

A. Broach cotton has gone from Bs. ISO to Bs. 900. 

Q. In one year 7 

A. Minimum and maximum in a number of years; 

Q. Your stock was out before the end of the year. If you take it with reference to the 
price of cotton yon value your stocks at something more or less than the cost price. 

A. Even then I caimot see there is anything wrong in it. 

Q. People complain that it is not a correct method, that it enables a mill agent to get 
more commission in future years. 

A. The commission has got nothing to do with it. Because the commission here is on 
sale, it is not on profits. In Bombay it is on profits ; here it is on production or sales. 
Commission will therefore go nnafiected whether the stocks are taken at a lower price 
or at a higher price. 

Q. That is the difference between Bombay and Ahmedabad 7 

A. Yes, it has been pointed out that the commission is paid here on production or sales. 
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Q. Snio prico T 

A. Aotunl Bales. 

Jlfr. Subba Jiao, — ^^^olumo of solos or price of soles ? 

A. J/r. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai- — Prico of soles. 

Raja Ilarikishan Kauh — As regards depreciation why should it not bo possible to reduce 
the block capital. You say that you allow for depreciation by reducing block capital, 
reducing the value of the machinery. When there is a profit you reduce the cost of the 
machinery. 

A. Either taking it to depreciation account and keeping the block account as it is or 
deducting from it. 

Q. If you deduct depreciation from the block capital why should it make any dilfcronce, 
whether there is loss or profit, when the mill is going on deteriorating 7 

A. The money we have to deduct ns depreciation must bo debited in the account. 

Q. It is one thing if you have to put it in reserve. When you have simply to deduct 
it from the block account you merely show it on paper ns loss. That is all. 

A. jlfr. Parelch, — Exactly. Wo show it in the balance sheet ns loss but if wo have 
not got anything to that extent in money then how can wo do that 7 Wo do not 
actually pay out of the pocket. Wo have to make the cross entries deducting the 
depreciation. 

Q. Tho mill docs go on doprccinting 7 

A. Yes, it docs. 

Q. If you do not allow depreciation it means that you are calculating upon being able 
to allow twice tho amount of depreciation next year if you have any money available. 

A. jlfr. Parcbh. — Yea, wo do that if wo have made moro profits. 

Q. You do not show it in this year 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. But thcro is a loss 7 

A. Wo do agree with that if we are going to takp depreciation ns manufacturing charges, 

Q. As regards water rates, now that tho non-co-operation movement is over can’t you 
move for n revision 7 

A. Wo have been able during tho last year to got a rebate of ICJ per cent, which was 
allowed to property owners and not allowed to millownors. All property owners were 
allowed ICl per cent. That was not allowed to mills though wo fought for two- years. 
Even though tho Municipality resolved against us wo applied to Government and Govern- 
ment saw the justice and wo have been able to get IGI per cent. 

Q. That is somo relief. 

A. Next year wo hope again to reduce the scale if possible. 

Q. Yes, it should bo possible to have tho tax based on a moro equitable basis. 

A. In that case tho Municipality might think of imposing new taxes if tho revenue is 
short. They have to make up 20 or 28 lakhs. 

jlfr. Majmvdar. — ^With roforonce to the question of tho valuation of stocks I tliink 
at tho end of the year usually tho mill has about tho same quantity of stock every year. 

A. jlfr. Kasturbhai LalbUai. — ^Tliat is so. 

Q. And therefore tho valuation of tho stock at a particular rate will not afiect the 
profits of tho mill during tho year 7 

A. Certainly not. 


(e) Sales 

President. — ^You say that up-country sales are usually oCccted through commission 
agents. Does that mean that each mill has its own commission agents, or can a man be 
a commission agent for moro than one mill 7 

A. jlfr. Parekh. — Ho moy bo a commission agent for more than one mill. The 
commission is paid on the sales aotually made in a particular centre. Suppose we have 
a commission agent at Cawnporo. We are not paying the commission for the whole 
product of tho mill but wo pay only on the sales ho is making ; and so if he is a 
commission agent for only one mill it may not pay him. 

Q. But if ho is a commission agent for more than one mill he may be pushing the goods 
from one mill as opposed to another 7 

A. One has to look after his own interests. Wo have got our representatives. We 
have sent our own clerks. In every centre wo have an assistant salesman to assist the 
sales. 
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^Q. You have your own representative in the commission agent’s o£Sce 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just to see that he is dealing fairly with yon. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Bombay the mill has a sole commission agent. 

A. That is not the ^stem here. 

A. Jilf. KaslurbJiai Laibhai . — The Bombay and Ahmedahad ^sterns are very widelv 
different especially with regard to sales. There they have got the guarantee 
commission agents. They guarantee whether their merchants take up the goods sold or 
not. Here there is no system of guaranteeing by the broker. Brokers simply effect the 
sales and if the merchant fails to complete the transaction the habilitv remains with the 
mill. 

Q. What is the necessity for brokers in Ahmedabad 7 Why can’t customers come 
direct to the mill 7 

A. Because every mill is producing goods worth about 40 to 50 lakhs of rupees. 
Various varieties have got to be turned out. Hew varieties have got to be found out. 
All that work in Ahmedabad is being performed by these brokers, more or less the 
whole responsibility, of course in consultation with the Agents because the agents 
here are more active if I may say so. In addition to making the sales the broker in 
consultation with the Agent puts in new designs or new varieties, effects sales, goes 
about enquiring after the demand of the various enstomers, which it will not be 
possible for the Agent or salesmen to do. 

Q. Do I understand you to hold, Mr. Kastnrbhai, that the Ahmedabad mill agents 
are more in touch with the requirements of the consumers than, they are in Bombay ? 

A. I do not know about Bombay. But we are eertainly in greater touch with the 
customers. 

Q. You think they are 7 

A. Yes we are. 

Q. How do you account for that 7 

A. Because we have got smaller units to look after. Bombay has got very large units. 
Take the Bombay Byeing. If they turn out goods to the tune of 3 or 4 crores of rupees 
it would not pay them to be in touch with petty customers and look after their require- 
ments, while here we have got smaller units and we can certainly look after our 
enstomers much better and try to supply their demands to a greater extent than 
Bombay can. 

A. Mr. Parehh . — ^In Bombay the -sales are made in the market, while here the 
customers come to the mills where we are present or the customers go to the different 
TTiillg and buy their requirements. Of comae the brokers go to all these buyers in the 
afternoon and enquire what sorts are required, whether there is any sort good for 
that market or not and then he asks those merchants to come to the mill. 

Q. They bring him to you the next day 7 

A. According to the convenience of the merchants. So we are in touch. TVe.do sell 
in the Tnills whereas they do not sell in the mills. 

Q. Have any of you got your own shops up-country ? 

A. Mr. Laibhai. — Yes, several of us have got them. 

Q. How many 7 

A, For myself I have got two. 

Q. "Where are they 7 

A. One at Bezwada and the other at Bellary. 

Q. Are you an exception or are there many others 7 

A. Mr. Parehh . — One or two others. 

Q. Then you can tell us from your own experience whether that is a satisfactory • 
^stem. -Are you satisfied with the results of having your own shops 7 

A. I think that is a most satisfactory system of effecting sales. 

Q. A-n argument against mills having their own shops in which I recognise there is 
considerable force, especially as you were saying just now that there they are dealing 
with large units, was brought forward in Bombay which was that the mill agent is after 
all a manufacturer and if he tries to miT- np manufacture and sale he is likely to find the 
- results unsatisfactory ; and that he had much better leave the sales part of it to people 
who have special experience in that line. 

A. That is quite possible. 
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Q. But wlion you are dealing witli smaller Ahmedaljad units that argument is hardly 

valid ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Through how many hands does cloth pass between you and the ultimate consumer ? 
Take the ryot in the up-country village. Through how many hands does cloth pass 

between you and him ? , , • • 

A. Jlfr. Porebfi.— Generally hero the system is they have got the commission 
agents. There are the consumers or consuming market and the commission agent. 
The agents sometimes buy from mills or sometimes they arc buying for sale on thoir 
own account. So practically speaking wo cannot say definitely that there is the 
only man in the middle. There may bo one merchant who may bo buying for Caivnporc. 
The Cawnpore man may be selling to districts all round or ho may bo soiling to 
tbe merchants of Cawnpore, who may bo selling to the interior. So it is rather difficult 
to say how many hands it passes through, but it conics to about two or throe . 

Q. I think it must vary in different places. In some cases it will bo two and in others it 
will be three. We have referred to the questionnaire to dealers in piece-goods. Now, 
who are the dealers in piece-goods exactly ? Would you call your commission agents 
dealers in piece-goods ? \ ^ 

A. Certainly not. I told you that these merchants sometimes buy on thoir account. 
Formerly they were buying 300, 600 and 600 bales. Now they find it difficult. 

Q. Then the dealers in piece-goods are the people to whom your commission agents 
sell? 

A. Exactly, the merchants to whom our commission agents or we sell. 

Q. The commission agent merely gets the commission on the sales, on anything ho 
sells. There is no question of profit in his case. He has merely a commission ? ' 

A. Merely commission. He has to advance a lot of money to the dealers too. 

Q. What commission does he get ? 

A. From 1 to per cent. 

Q. The broker here ? 

A. J to per cent. 

Q. The commission agent gets nothing but the commission. Ho cannot add on 
a profit ? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore he is not a dealer in piece-goods ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — Which parts of India do you reach in your sales ? 

A. The Punjab, Gujarat, etc. ; practically all the different centres of India — Cawnpore 
Calcutta, Bombay, Nagpur, etc. 

Q. Which are your largest markets ? Where do you sell most of your goods. 

A. Calcutta, Punjab and Madras. 

Q. Probably you look more to the north of India than to the south ? 

A. Yes. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul . — Delhi or Amritsar ? 

A. Delhi and Amritsar. 


Section VII 


(o) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay Millownets' Association 
Prcsfdcnf.— With regard to the abolition of customs duty on maohinerv and mill 
stores you say “The difierence would work out from 2 to K on theTost of vam 


Mr, Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — -All the yarn. 

Q. Yes ; why only on the yarn ? 

difficult to ascertain the figures for cloth, 
and the threads, say reeds and picks in a piece. 

Q. Is heavy sizing still going on ? 

A. Yes. 


We go by the number of pieces 


Q. 

A. 


You are not in a position to give the difference it would make ? 

So far as the poundage rn cloth is concerned, it is very difficult to find out. 
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Q. Ho-sr do von consider the abolition of super tax trill help the indnstrv ? 

A. Mr. Parehh. — ^If we had not paid this tax in pre-war davs, we would have 
saved so mnch. 

Q- Probably yon would have paid extra dividends. 

A. We have paid taking it from one pocket to the other. Bnt suner tax has gone 
out of our pockets. ‘ ® 

A. Mr. Paid. — We would have expanded our industry, 

y . I do not see how a tax which is only taken when yon made profits above a certain 
figure can be considered a handicap to the industry. 

A. Is it a fact that a similar tax has been abolished in England i 

Q. Tes; but that does not afiect the argument? 

A- Then we have a greater claim. 

Q. Why? 

A. If a similar tax has been abolished in England we must follow suit. 

Q. I think yon would find that argument works various ways. There is an income 
tax of 43. in the pound in England. 

A. Mr. PareJJt. — ^There are a lot of deductions. They allow for children, or wife 
and so on. Bnt here in India they do not allow anything." '' 

A. Jfr. Paid. — ^This tax was introduced as a war measure and there was in fact a 
guarantee that as soon as conditions permitted it would be abolished. We are 
entitled to its abolition after the war is over. 

Q. It seems to be a general question. 

A. Mr. Dixit. — ^Even a mill of my size has got to bear the super tax. We have 
got to pay super tax even if we are making smaU profits. 

Q. Beyond the income tax ? 

A. A small percentage of profit will go-to super tax. 

Mr. Subba Poo,— That may be an argument for more progression. 

President. — ^I take it that you are not really interested in the export market. In 
repljing to Questions 101-102 you have merely followed the Bombay ilUlowners’ 
Association. The matter is not of importance to you ? 

A. Mr. Pareth. — Xo. We sometimes send goods ria Bombay to Calcutta. The 
railway freight is prohibitive. Even to Madras we may send by steamer. 

Q. I should be glad if you would define rather more clearly what yon mean by 
your reply to Question 104. There again you support- the Bombay ilillowners’ 
Association’s views. I am not quite sure whether their views at the end of our 
examination quite coincided with what they were at the beginning. Which imports do 
you consider compete unfairly with India ? You suggest the imposition of “ a duty of 
13 per cent, on yarn and piece-goods imported from foreign countries which compete 
unfairly with India.” That is rather vague, to say the least of it. 

A. Mr. Paid. — The last three lines are more explicit, I think. 

A, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — We are looking at it from the stand point of all foreign 
imports rather than having a duty against one country, because it is dlScnlt to establish 
which competes unfairiy and which fairly. And as we have pointed out in our evidence 
yesterday, if there be a least- desire on the part of the Government to give impetus to 
this industry, we ought to have a protective duty of at least 124 per cent, over and 
above the present duty. 

Q. What countries do you call foreign countries ? 

A. Mr. Paid. — All countries outride In^a. 

Q. That was not the Bombay MUlowners’ intrepretation of it. 

A. But I dare say they are not going to differentiate between countries and countries. 
They will not be able at least so far as the representatives of the public are concerned 
to dMerentiate between country and country. 

Q. Then you drop this proposal altogether ? Although yon have here agreed with the 
view held by the Bombay iCUowners’ Association, I take it that these are not reaUy 
your views.* You want an additional 13 per cent, duty imposed on all imi»orted yarns 
and piece-goods ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — -Yes. _ 

A- Jfr. Parehh. — We distinctly state “foreign countries which compete 
unfrirly. ” 
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Q. Do you still hold to that ? 

A. No. 

Q. It is your view that tho duty should bo on all imports, 

A. Yos. 

Q. Do j’ou still hold to tho view that it should be on yarn of counts bolow 403 and 
on all piccegoods manufactured from such yarn ? 

A. Government can put tho duty on all imports. Wo do not mind it. I think the 
industry will oxpand a lot. 

Q. It is not a question of what you mind, but a question of what you claim. That 
is all that wo wish to know. 

A. Mr. Patel , — Our claim is contained in the last three lines of our rcjily to 
Question 10-1. 

Q. That being so, one or two questions arise. In tho first place there is tho question 
of substitution which has been mentioned by tho Bombay Jlillowners’ Association. Tho 
Bombay ^lillowners’ Association point out thaiiii the earlier years “the effect of tho duty, 
-in fact , was not so much to encourage a general increase in trade ns to induce manufacturers 
and importers to substitute goods of tho coarser and duty free kinds for the medium and 
finer qualities which had formerly, when all classes wore alike subject to duty,formcd tho 
bulk of the trade.’ What tho Bombay Millowners’ Association represented to us was 
that if you impose the higher duty on coarser countsthen you would drive people to use 
finer qualities and it would also bo possible if tho duty wore on yarn upto 40s to send 
in yarn of -I'Js and to mnnufaeturo cloth accordingly. What are your views in regard 
to that. J 

A. We may safely increase the limit from 40s to 00s, if that is possible. 

Q. And then I suppose the limit would go up again. 

A. As we expand more and more, the limit may expand simultaneously. Wo feel that 
if we are given a protective duty up to fiOs, we shall be able to manufacture slightly 
finer counts and it is very essential in the interests of India that finer count spinning 
and weaving ought to be established. The cotton is available and it is going to be available 
in tho near fut\iro and all tho rest of requirements for tho establishment of industry in 
finer counts is there. Therefore, we would certainly urge that a protective duty of 12i 
per cent, be levied up to counts of COsi We do not think it is feasible in tho very near 
future for us to sjiin counts over 00s. 

Q. Then it comes to this, ns I understand it, that tho question of discriminating 
protection is dropped and that we arc now back to tho general considerations which 
were urged before tho Fiscal Commission. Is not that your position ? The question of 
discriminating protection on tho grounds brought forward by tho Bombay Millowners’ 
Association is definitely drojqicd and wo arc back to tho general eonsidorntions which 
were urged before tho Fiscal Commission ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And of course, that is clear also from your reply to Question 105, where you say 
“wo favour tho imposition of such a dutj' on a perinancnt basis ” ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbliai Lalbhai , — When we have said •* permanent measure ” it moans 
for a suflicicnll^' long time so ns to enable tho industry to establish itself. Wo do not 
want it for all time to come. 

Q. Do 3’ou consider, Jlr. Kasturbhni, that an industry which has already boon in 
cxistanco for 70 j'enrs and which now finds a need for protection will, if it gets protection 
now, over bo willing to drop it 7 

A. Has it not been our misfortune that during tho last GO or 70 years wo have not 
been ablo to spin above 40a in B|iito of all tho other advantages existing for tho establish- 
ment of tho industry ? 

Q. Tho reason for not spinning above 408 is that j’ou have not got tho cotton. 

A. As I have pointed out yesterday, if other countries can got cotton and spin finer 
counts, I do not think that India cannot do it. It has boon because India required 
protootion in tho beginning for a fow yours, which has not boon granted to her and 
therefore it has not been possiblo for hor to spin finer counts and weave tho cloth from 
finer counts. This is tho opinion of tho Mombors of my Association, that if we have 
not boon ablo to go in for finer qualities it is because there has not been a protective 
duty to support tho industry in hor early days. 

A. Mr. Parckh . — What is tho position of hor expansion during the last 70 years, 
favourable or unfavourable, looking through tho years wo have passed through ! 

I understand from tho year 1000 wo had boon suffering till tho year 1917 so far as this 
century goes and then there was tho boom period from 1917 to 1922 only. Except thos? 
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t). How ? 

A, Bccmise tho foreign goods won't lio coining in nnd so tlio people will think that 
t here will ho no competition. The next doj' after tho Tariff Board recommends tho duty, 
there may be no in rease. but it will bo so after two or throe months. 

A. Mr. Dhit . — Tho idea is merely that the importer may not ho ahlo to import his 
goods against tho price level of Indian mills. 

Q. Yes. But the Bombay Jlillownors’ Association — I have not got your figures. . . . 
are naturally anxious to convert their losses into profit nnd I fail to sco how they can 
do so unless the effect of tho protective duty is to bring about a rise in prices. 

A. Mr. Jlanchhodlal A mritlat . — Wo do not want a rise in prices. 

Q. You may not want it-. But what is the iiso of tho duty if there is no rise ? 

A. We stand to gain. 

(J. JIow do you stand to gain imle.ss you get a dilTerenco in prices ? Tf there is no ' 
difference in prices, where <io you get your profit from ? 

A. The foivign goods in India will cost so mueh more and therefore wo shall ho able 
to sell at a reasonable jirollts against foreign competition. 

Q. You won’t be able to sell. You cannot have it both ways. Then again you say 
that the rise in jiriees will only bo .slight nnd be temporary and you also say tho prices 
won't rise. 

A. The main question is if wo are protected by a duty, then we shall stand compotition. 
Tho foreign cloth will cost so much more. 

Q. Quito so. That is my point. You say tho foreign cloth will cost so much more and 
your cloth will therefore go up in price nnd therefore the rise cannot be slight, nor can it 
be temporary. 

A. It will be temporary. If those trade conditions settled down, tho prices are sure 
to adjust. 

Q. Where are you going to get- yo\ir profit from if they come down again ? 

A. The competitor will not be able to sell in India in compotition with tho prices 
prevailing in the Indian mills. 

A. Mr. Patfl . — 1 understand this prevents a further fall in prices nnd maintains tho 
level. If there is a slight rise nnd no fall that may give rise to profits instead of losses. 

Q. There is ono point to which I draw your attention. You consider* tho higher 
figures for tho year 1913-M are fallacious, ns during that year tho imports were highest 
on account of the abnormally low prices of American cotton ’. As a matter of fact, tho 
reason why wo look lt)13-l-l in our question was that it happened to bo tho last year for 
which you can consider conditions normal. But does not your answer go to show that 
if prices arc low, it slimulnles consumption 7 

A. Mr. Parckh . — Yes ; but at the same time, it has a bad effect on a falling market. 

If it is going from the highest to tho lowest, if it is going down every doj", that means 
that tho consumers arc not buying tho cloth. . . . 

Q. I quite agree there. 

A. But in I013-l-i, if there was not so much variation in tho rise and fall. . . . 

Q. I quite agree that there is nothing worse for an industry than a continual falling 
market. But my point was whether tho higher figures for 1013-14 go to show that • 
tho lower tho prices, tho greater tho consumption, nnd that, therefore, if you raise prices 
in any way, you restrict consumption and you may possibly suffer more by restriction 
of consumption than you do by incrcaso of prices. 

A. Mr. Patel . — Even after tho levying of tho 11 por cent, import duty, tho argument 
has been advanced that it has not checked consumption. 

Q. Among other factors it has not been possible to disentanglo that factor. I know 
it is possible to argue tho other way. But tho trouble is that you cannot disentangle the 
effect of anj' duty. There nro various other factors. You have dofinitoly stated as an 
Association that you are in favour of an import duty on yarn of all counts 7 

A. Mr. Parckh. — ^Yos. 

Q. And you nro not prepared to agree to tho exemption of counts above 40s 7 

A. As an Assoeiat-ion, of course, wo hold that viow. 

Paja Harikishan Kavl . — ^What is tho basis of this 12^ or 13 por cent, import duty which 
you aro now proposing 7 Tho Bombay millowners proposed 13 per cent, duty because 
tho Japanese had an advantage of 8 por oont. in exchange and 6 por oont, in double shift 
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and night work by women and chQdren. That was the basis. What is the basis -of 
your claim for 13 per cent. ? 

A. Mr. Parelch . — ^Tho same thing. 

A. Mr. Kaalurbhai Lalbhai . — The basis wo take is that the 11 per cent, duty has not 
given us any protection whatsoever. 10 to 12J per cent, will give us the minimum 
protection that we can think of. 

President . — ^Why has the 11 per cent, duty given no protection whatever ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbbai Lalbhni . — Because during the last three or four years we have 
suffered such a lot and imports have come in such large quantities. Had there been any 
effect of protection, it should have affected the imports either of the Japanese goods or 
those imposed from the United Kingdom. 

Q. If that is so what guarantee is there that an additional 12^ would give you that 
protection 7 If 11 per cent, had given you no protection whatever what reason is there 
to believe that 12J per cent, additional duty would give you any protection 7 

A.- Of course there is no guarantee in such cases. 

A. Mr. Dixit . — He means “ not appreciable. ” 

Q. It docs not make any difference. If it has not made nn3' appreciable difference 
what guarantee have you, or we, that 121 per cent, would make any difference and that 
you will not bo asking for another 25 per cent, in three 3'car8’ time 7 

A. There is no guarantee in these cases, because in the case of the steel duties they 
recommended a particular duty which did not give them the slightest protection and 
within three months’ time they have to ask for another protective duty. And so we 
have to see what happens. But our general view is that if we are given 121 per eent. 
we shall have sufficient to get ourselves established in finer qualities. 

llaja Hari Kislian Kavl . — Why 12J per cent, and not 15 7 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — We have tried to take the minimum that we can possibl3' 
think of. 

Q. How have you worked that out 7 . 

A. We have not scientifically worked out that 12§ per cent. Wo have thought of 
the exchange position. Even if exchange were to go to Is. id. we should still require 
some protection though we may not require the full 12^ per cent. Exchange is not the 
only basis on which we have asked. 

Q. You might have said double the present dut3’, to make it 22 instead of 11. You 
evidently have been thinking of exchange when 3'ou proposed 121 per cent. Because 
the other basis 3'ou have given up. Now 3'ou propose a certain specific figure. 

President . — When you take 12^ per cent., 3'ou are (following the Bombay millowners 7 

A. No, we feel 10 to 12^ per cent, duty will give us sufficient protection. 

Q. I thought you were taking the 12} per cent, merely because the Bombay 
Millowners bad-done so. 

A. That is not so. That case we have already given up. 

Q. I am interested to know that and to have it on record. I was certainly under the 
impression that your 12} per cent, was based on the statement of the Bomba3' Mill- 
owners. I did not realise that it was based on entirely different considerations from 
what the Bombay Millowners had advanced. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — That is so. 

Q. I am not questioning it. I am merely saying I did not realise it. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul . — ^Your answer to Question 104 probably does not stand now. 

In view of what you have said you alter your proposals as regards this import duty 7 

A. Yes we have. 

Q. You first suggested that there should bo an import duty only on counts up to 40$. 
Then you have gone to 60s. Now you think that up to 60.s there should be one rate 
of duty and after that there should be none. 

A. After that whatever duty is required for considerations of revenue ma3’ be taken. 

Q. We have got that all right. So you propose an additional import duty up to 60s. 

A. On yarn and cloth. 

Mr. Subba Rao . — ^Your demand for protection comes to this. It is practicall3’ 
the argument of the infant industry more or less, that you want to spin finer counts, and 
that if you get protection for a time you will be able to develop and liter on will be ablp 
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to do without protection. Tt is practically on all fours with the argument for the dove* 
lopment of an infant industry 1 

A. Not only infant industry. We shall bo getting protection and that will enable us 
to start spinning and weaving of the finer counts as will protect us from this unfair 
Japanese competition which we are meeting to-day. 

Q. But which 'is it you are laying stress upon now ? I thought it was finer counts, and 
that you will he able to spin finer counts. 

A. We are anxfous to spin finer counts having met the Japanese competition from 
which we are'suifering to-day. We shall not be able to do that in a day if the 12-1' per 
cent, protective duty is levied. During the short time to come we shall be gettii-g 
protection from the unfair competition 

Q. You cannot locate the fairness or unfairness ? 

A. And at the same time it will enable us to establish the industry in finer counts. 

Q. Therefore you want to develop the industry from the present stage to a higher 
stage ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. So in that sense your case for protection is somewhat different from that of the 
Bombay Millowners who lay stress upon Japanese competition and want protection 
specially for the lower counts whereas you want it for higher counts. 

A. We say up to 60s. 

Q. Whereas they lay stress upon counts up to 40s. 

A. Mr. Patel . — Ours is an advance beyond Bombay. 

Q. You are thinking of finer counts. 

A. It is not exclusively between 40s and 60s. 

Q. But you lay stress upon finer counts. They are thinking of the present competition 
whereas you think of future development f 

A. We thought that we are not going to get these opportunities of enquiries by the 
Tariff Board so often and therefore we thought we had better speak out our minds boldly 
and let Government and the public know that wo have not been able to develop this 
industry in finer counts because we have not got any protection whatever and if a protec- 
tive duty is placed now we shall be able to withstand the foreign competition from which 
we are suffering to-day and at the same time be able to establish the industry 

Q. Itis therefore a demand for more comprehensive protection and not limited to the 
unfair competition on the part of any country. It is more comprehensive. 

A. Jlfr. KasturbJiai Lalbhai. — Certainly. 

Q. As the President said you should furnish us with some basis for settling the rates, 
your own cost and the cost of imported yarn and cloth. You should give us those 
figures as the other Tariff Board got the figiu-es from the Tata Company. 

A. You mean to say that we have to supply the prices officially 

Q. You ask for a certain rate of protection. We take it that you have based it on 
certain definite calculations of what your cost is in relation to the cost of the competing 
article. 

A. We do not know their cost. We know the selling rate . 

Q. The C. I. P. rate ? 

A. We have not based our claim for protection of finer counts on the difference in the 
cost of production in the foreign country and this country. We have based our claim 
for protection on the belief that it is not possible in face of the keen competition with 
finer goods to get our industry established in finer quality unless we have some 
protection in the beginning. 

Q. Soit is a general claim and not based upon a comparkon of the cost at home and the 
price at the ports ? 

A. No. 

Q. So the 124 per cent, does not bear any relation whatever to the relative prices, 
it is entirely a sort of general demand and not based upon actual calculations ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it not reasonable that we should ask you to make that calculation 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then about the duty and its incidence. If you want now to have protection of 
12^ per cent, for counts below fiOs will it not make the burden larger on the section of 
the community least able to bear it 7 You want protection on counts 60s and below ; and 
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not particulrtrlv on the counts above that. Will it not make the duty heavier on the 
section of the community consuming coarser cloth and not on others ? 

A. The advantage to be derived from it irotild be for finer counts. 

Q. But, immediately, the burden becomes greater on tho poorer section and the 
middle classes as against the section that is better oft in India. 

A. Considered from the point of burden every protective duty is a burden. 

Q. That is right. Therefore if a remedy can be devised that would limit the 
btirden. you would prefer that ? 1 am asking you not because I desire to suggest 
the remedy myself but because it was proposed by one or two witnesses that instead 
of a duty the industrj' concerned might geta lo.an or a bounty because then you would 
localise the help given and not spread the burden both on the consumers of the home 
made cloth and the consumers of imported cloth. The price is bound to go up to some 
extent. If T understand you aright j'ou want some help to compete against foreign 
countries. Would anv scheme of bounties meet your needs ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not ? 

A. Because we do not think it is desirable to bolster the industry by bounties. 

Q. Where is the difference, whether 3 ’ou get help from tho State in tho form of a 
bounty or from the consumers ? Don’t you get help from a third party f 

A. We do get help from a third party. There is no doubt. 

Q. Then where is the difTcrenco 7 So long as yon get some monetary’ help, so long ns 
3 'oii get a margin,to make the gap between the price and j'our cost ns little as possible 7 

A. jl/r. Dixit. — ^^Yhat kind of bountj’ do you suggest 7 

Q. I am merely speaking of a cash bounty, giving j*ou so much ns the Tntas are 
getting. 

A. k'or what term 7 

Q. The same term as your import duty. 

A. Mr, Parchh. — That is also putting a further tax. 

Q. In tho case of an import dutj' j’ou tax the consiimcrsof tho whole productnot merely 
of the foreign product. Vou make tho area narrower here. Tho amount of bountj’ 
given will be less. You put on a burden equal to tho excess required. In tho other 
case thc 3 ’ paj' the dut^' also on the foreign products. 

A. The dutj* tho Govorumont will bo getting will help tho Government to reduce tho 
other taxes. 

Q. That is not the point. That is a different point. You are coneenied with getting 
something more to make j-our po-jition better. In that case what objection have j’ou 
against a bountj’; not that I am to bo understood as recommending it but it has been 
hiicgfsted 7 

A. Mr. (/. I. Patel. — I think that the incidence of the bounty would be greater on 
Government revenues than the incidence on the consumer. 

Q. But the oiu; is seen, the other is unseen. 

A. If J’OU take the proportion and strike out the incidence the incidence of the bounty 
would be luateriallj’ higher. 

<2. Sup]K)5ing the bountj' is paid bj’ means of a tax, is not the tax spread over more 
people than the cotton dutj" 7 

.■\. We should not like to have a bounty at tho cost of new taxes. 

Pn iiilrnl. — Docs not the taxpaj’er paj’ the import dutj’ 7 

.'\. But the ineidenee is (piite different. So far as the economic side of tlie question is 
coneenied everj’ consumer paj’s an insignificant amount iluring the course of one j’car 
u hile in the e.i-e of (foveririient the incidence on the revenue would be verj’ great. 

(). Wlicre does the revenue conu* from 7 

A. From the people of course. 

(J. Therefore the incidence of the additional taxation would be less than the incidence 
of the iniport dnij- «in Loth the home made and foreign cloth. 

.1. Mr. Kinturhlni Lftlbhni . — As far .as the protccti’.’c dutj’-is concerned it is quite 
po 'dMe that the amount of protective dutj’ maj- corac from the e.xportcrs of tho 
ju’e e -goods. 

Mr. iS’ij'-G) AVio. — To the CAtent that the foreign importer hears a part of the import 
ilutj- j-ou g> t ii'i itrotection at all. If he can sell at the old price or at a little above the 
old price either j'OU get no protection at all, or the protection is reduced to that extent. 
If jou ur.nt r\aetly to detennirif the help n’quired if must li'- bj’ means of a bountj’. 

Wc fcs-l a protective duly of ISf per cent. W«iuld be belt* r than a hountj’. 
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Q. For what reasons? u v i Ww 

A. Mr. DixU.—Wo do not think that foreign competition would be lessened by 

bounties. 

Q. But won’t your ability be greater to Compete with it ? Your trouble is that your 
expenses are greater than their selling prices in your market. If that is made good to 
you how are you worse off ? In the one case you make your prices higher. In this 
case your cost is made lower for you. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai.—Bnt if the foreign competition continues longer then 
we may be in need of bounty while if there bo a protective duty and if it is commg out to 
a certain extent from the phokets of the foreign exporter then it may stop him from 
competing after some time. He may feel the pinch. 

Q. To the extent ho is paying the duty you are getting no advantage. In this case 
as in the case of the import duties you are getting some help.* You can improve yow 
organisation and develop your production and lower your expenses and be without thm 
State help, just as in the case of import duties you produce more, lower your cost and 
say you can stand on your own feet. The case is not different. But as somebody 
pointed out, in the one case the industry will knou' exactly how much help it is given. 
In the other case the danger is that the help may be concealed by the circumstance of 
the incidence of the duty not being quite obvious. That is the difference. Prom the tax 
paj'ers’ point of view it is desirable to make the help given to the industry as conspicuous 
ns possible. You have no objection to that so long as you get the requisite help ? 

A. We do not favour the bounty system. 

A. Mr. Patel . — ^We select our alternative in the import duty ; and if that is not 
sufficient then wo may call upon you for a bounty. 

Mr. Majmiidar. — 1 understand that you want protective duties up to 40s counts to 
meet the Japanese' competition and, above that, from 40s to GOs in order to build up 
the fine count indiistiy ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^Ycs. 

Q. In case the latter is not possible would you give up the first one ? 

A. Certainly not. We already said that we want to have the protective duty for 
two purposes. We want to meet the foreign competition and also it possible to establish 
the industiy' in finer counts. If it is not possible or if the Tariff Board does not think it 
dcsirablo to give us the protective duty for the establishment of the finer counts, we would 
certainly not lot go our claim for meeting the competition in the coarser counts. 

Q. Then in the case of coarser counts on what basis do you fix the duty at 13 per cent. 

A. On the basis of the Bombay Millowners’ calculations. 

Q. In the matter of bounties supposing a certain bounty was given to you would it be 
possible for you to distribute it between all mills ? 

A. Mr. Dixit . — We do not favour a bounty at all. 

A. Mr. Patel . — It depends on the nature of the bounty. 

A. Mr. Parekh . — ^lYould the bounty be given to the Association or to the different 
mills ? Wlio is to'distributo the bounty ? 

A. Mr. Patel.— It depends on the principle of distribution. 

Q. It will bo distributed to those mills that will be spinning the particular fine counts. 

A. Mr. Eanclihodlal Amrallal . — We want a protective duty for all counts up to GOs. 
Therefore it is not specially meant for fine coimts. 

Q. Here tho question has been raised that in order to build up the fine counts industry 
a protective duty should bo levied for counts above 40s also. But if instead of that a 
bounty is given, would it be possible for the mills to fix as to which mills should spin 
those fine counts and get tho advantage of the boxmtv ? 

A. J/f. Eanclihodlal Amratlal. — Is this question put granting that the protective duty. . . 

Q. These are all assumptions. Assuming that the bounty is given for counts above 40s, 
would it bo possible for mills to arrange amongst themselves ns to which mills should' 
spin them and get tho bounty ? 

A. Mr. Parekh . — ^No. 


(b) Other suggestions 

President . — ^You say here, Mr. Chamanlal, that if it be argued that an export duty on 
cotton would reduce the income of the cotton growers it may bo stated that they would 
naturally grow foodstuffs which would bring down their level of prices. If that be so 
why don't they do it now ? ' 

A. Mr. Parekh.— Becnvso they are getting good price for cotton. If the duty is 
pat on then the cotton will go down and we cannot consume tho whole production of the' 
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cbuntry. So if thfe prices were to go down tte farmers will turn from cotton to food 
grains. 

Q. 1 do not understand your saying that they would naturally prefer to grow foodstuffs. 

A. If they get good prices for foodstuffs, they will go in for them. 

Q. You say “ wo are in favour of an export duty on cotton of about 6 per cent, which 
may be earmarked for the improvement of cotton cultivation.” But if the effect of the 
duty is going to reduce the area what is the object of levying the duty to improve cotton 
when you are going to reduce the area under cotton ? 

A. To improve the quality. 

Q. What is the object of improving the quality ? If you levy an export duty on cotton 
which prevents the cultivator obtaining the full price do you think he is going to bother 
much about the quality in' future. 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^In regard to this question we have clearly put down that the 
revenue from this duty may be earmarked for the improvement of cotton cultivation. 

It is for the agriculturists. If it be proved that it is not in the interests of the agriculturists 
to have such an export duty then we are not keen over it. We do not want the duty 
for revenue purposes. If the duty is to fall oh the agriculturist it must go to the good 
of the agriculturist and if it be contended that it does not do any good to the agriculturist 
we may say it may be safely dropped. 

Q. I do not see what good a duty of 5 per cent, would be to you 7 Five per cent, won’t 
help you much. You would want something in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 

A. That would be prohibitive for them. . 

Q. Exactly, but could anything less than that can help the industry 7 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalhhai. — There has been a difBerence of opinion regarding this 
export duty on cotton and, we are not at all keen about -this. 

Q. I rather gathered as much. In these circumstances, we won’t examine you at 
length in regard to it. 

In regard to banking facilities,’ is this system which you refer to of demanding double 
securities restricted to Ahmedabad 7 

A. So far ns I understand Bombay and Ahmedabad. It is not for Ahmedabad alone. 

Q. You are not worse off than Bombay in that respect 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. — ^Not in the matter of double security. 

Q. I suggest one method of organization to you. You say it is difficult to ascertain 
the nature of improvement in the industry by better organization of millowncrs. 
suggest one method, a possible method of organization, which is to have your orvn fire 
insurance scheme, dr nt an 3 ’ rate to threaten the ring 7 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — Yes, we will. 

Q. I gather from our discussion this morning that jmu are at any rate much more closely 
organised as regards wages here than they are in Bombay. Wo find a very marked 
dillcronco in the rates of 'n'ages of people between the different mills in Bombay. But 
that is not the case here. Your rates vary very little. / 

A. Yes. 

A. I gather that j'ou do not consider that there is much room for combination in 
such matters ns the purchase of cotton machinery and mill stores 7 

A. We do not think it is feasible because one mill agent will be purchasing in the 
month of Juno and the other in December. Now it is not likely that both persons 
who arc out in the market for machinery will make their purchases in the same 
month. While one ■will think that prices are likely to go up others might think they 
will go do^vn. 

Q. Something has been recently done in England in regard to the standardisation of 
prices. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — But ns was stated yesterday, we did the same thing 
last year, when the need arose. 

Q. That was a special circumstance. The question arises whether you could do 
that in ordinary circumstances. 

A. Wo can do that only in conjunction with the Bombay Millowncrs. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — We have got the .fear of competition by the foreign markefs. 

If we combine and settle the prices, the foreign goods will come in with a rush. That 
is one of the reasons why we cannot do that. 



a Your. production oi bleached goods has increased oonsldcrnWy of lalo T 

A jlfr. PoreWu— Since the last year or tuo. . 

a' Mr. KMlm La?67.ai.-In the last few years wo have .ncronsetl. 

PoreWi.-Ii such information is ashed for. we will bo glad to s«,*ply it. 

Q. It is very difficult to^ee how the imports of bleached goods compare with tlm 

mcreaang^prod^fa^^m^Iod used to supply the figures scparntclv for piiriuofs «,f 
assessing the cotton excise duty ; but later on they aro classed lopclher. 

Q‘ That brings us to the last question which you have not answered here whieh is 
wlmther you coWder that a specific tariff should not be sul)st)tuletl for the ]>r.'^ent 

A. ilfr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai.—'\Vo would like to take some time before replying to 
that quekion, because it is very complicated and wo do not want to get oiirj-eIve-< 
committed to any reply now. 

Q. Certainly. It looks very much as if wo shall have to bring you down to 
Bombay. 

A. Wo shall come there with pleasure. 

A. ilfr. ParekK . — ^Bombay has got preferential insights. Though Calcutta is the 
same distance we are charged neariy Rs. 1-1-0 more for travelling the same distam e. 


Q. We will look into the question. 

Raja Hart Kiahan Haul . — will just ask you one question regarding this export 
duty. Do you propose this export duty in addition to tho import duty or ns an 
alternative I 

A. Mr. Parekh . — We are not keen about it and wlicn wo propose this it is an 
extra duty. 

Q. That is in addition } 

A. Yes. ; 


Q. And 1 suppose you know it would mean o loss of something like 5 ororcs of runecs 
to the cultivator ? ^ 

A. Mr. Kttsturbhai Lalbhai.—Yfe have already pointed it out. 

Mr.Svbba P«o-— Patel', you said that in England it was possible to fix tho basic 
price, because English firms had no competition at home. Bit that only shifts ti c 
held of competition, because they have to compete in tho foreign countries 
A. They do not import and they are in a better position than we arc liero in India. 

Q. That makes no difference, because they have to sell the yarn abroad To that 
extent, in foreign countries there is competition. I am morclv simecstin^' tl.tf , 

“uXr' -ompetilto rth iLSSfaSU” 

A. I tlunk this yam is not manufactured there in the form in u • » 

IS 

Q. It is not a question of want of home inin.t«f * 

mono^ly advantage. That is a different point. ^ ^ competition. It is a 

A. Yes. That creates the situation in which thev on-n fiv + 1 ... u • 
are not able to do it here. price, while w’o 

to face the competUion cither^^SSynt^hom^m ^ yon have 

of monopoly^vantage and that is difierint f ^^^'^e^ore it is a question 

A. les. That is the case with the jute millowners. 
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Q. With regard to banking facilities, it baa been stated that mills arc not able to got 
loans mth such ease as they would desire. Is it a serious point ? Does any good mill 
that wants finance find it diflicult to get money f 

A. Jfr Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Yes. • 

Q. Would you support any scheme whereby you got loans on the lines of takkavi loans 
at a low rate of interest ? Would that find favour in your eyes ? 

A. Mr. Patel— 1 would refer to the suggestions placed by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas before the Curipncy Commission, about the kind of loans to be granted. 
He asked certain questions to which ho brought out certain answers in regard to 
this point. He suggested that loans should bo advanced to the mills on the same 
principle as the Trade Banks. 

Q. That is for working capital ? < 

A. Yes. 

Q. I was thinking of a proposal for the purchase anil improvement of machinery. You 
thinlc there is a greater need for working capital ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount is not obtained cosily 7 

A. Ho. 

Q. And any scheme whereby it could bo obtained easily at a low rate of interest would 
find favour with you 7 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar. — You, say the basic prices arc fixed for yarn in England and that 
is duo to the monopoly that England holds in tho manufacture of that particular 
yarn. Has England been able to work more spindles or to work longer hours after 
fixing minimum prices 7 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^That is a recent method. It is a new experiment. 

Q. Tho fixing of prices would only stop under>solling. That mcans.it would stop 
losses which some mills are making. 

A. How far they are successful we have to see yet, 

Q. Will that give them a chance of working longer hours or .will they be able to sell 
more 7 ■ 

A. That can be proved by the results. 

Q. At present they are not able to sell at these prices and then if they fix minimum 
prices they won’t be able to sell more and they cold have no advantage. 

A. That wo have to see from the results hereafter. 

President. — I think you wanted to bring out another point. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — If tho Alimcdabad mills are given facilities for railway 
sidings it will go a great way in removing a great handicap. There is a veiy good 
scope for supplying tho siding. I do not see why when the jute mills and collieries 
and other factories up countries have been provided with such sidings, there should 
be any objection on the ijart of the railway authorities to supply sidings to us. As I 
understand, the railway sidings have not been supplied to any mills in Ahmedabad 
except in a particular area where they have got the signal posts. Beyond tho signal* 
posts they never care to allow the sidings. 

Q. Have you made applications 7 

A. At present we have not, because wo know the difficulties. H your Board were to 
recommend for granting us sidings on the same basis as recommended in the Coal Commis- 
sion Eeport, page 68, then it would be a great help to us. 

Q. Would you accept the same conditions as laid down there 7 

A. Certainly, Another inequality is that where there are sidings they are still charged 
terminal tax, which ought not to be done. In the case of coal they have let go the terminal 
tax, while in the case of other commodities they are still retaining the terminal tax, 
which* is not a fair proposition. 

Q. We will certainly go into that point. 

A. Mr.' Ohdmanlal Parekh. — These are the freight statistics.. (The -statement was 
handed over to the President). 

President. — ^Do you consider, in view of certain happenings in Ahmedabad, that it is 
desirable that the Indian Companies’ Act should bo amended 7 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^Yes. 
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Q. In what direction would you propose amendments? 

A. Especially with regard to this lending out of money hy one mill to the other mill 
under the same agency or the agent or relation of which has got something to do with the 
concern in which the money is lent. This ought to he stopped. 

Q. Is there any other way in which you suggest an amendment, Mr. Kasturbhai ? 
Have you thought about it ? 

A. I think in the matter of audit, it is very desirable to have a running audit in the. 
case of large concerns. Say when the capital has rea'ched a particular amount, monthly 
service should he made essential. That is my personal view. 

Q. Would you agree to that, Mr. Chamanlal ? 

A. No ; I won’t. It is* rather difficult. 



Witness No. 2. 


THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Supplemenlary Stalemenl dated 25th October 1926 

Witb reference to certain criticisms made against the Ahmedahad miUowners wo heg 
to state as follows : — r 

(1) Regarding directors and their appointment in Ahmedahad mills we may say 
that the best available men connected with the commercial and industrial life 

' of Ahmedahad are selected to act as directors and this.will be apparent from the 
balance-sheets presented to the Board. In some cases men of status in the civic 
life of Ahmedahad are also elected to act ns directors. Questions of policy are 
always decided in consultation with the directors. 

(2) We do" not approve of the sy-stem of investing funds of one concern in another 
concern belonging to the same agent. 

(3) With reference to the statement that the-mill-ehawls are being farmed out to 
Pathans and Banias, investigations reveal the fact that this statement is far 
from the truth. These chawls are built for operatives in mills and in almost 
all cases they are occupied hy them, the rent being recovered by the mills on the 
pay day. 

(4) The statement made hy Mr. G. Findlay Shirraa that the cast of production in 
Ahmedahad is much less than that in Bombay is incon’ect and this' fact will be 
•borne out by the information supplied to the Board 
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Witness No. 2. 


the AHMEDABAD MIIiLOWNERS* ASSOCIATION 
Further oral evWence recorded at Bombay on the 28th October 1926 
The ioWowng gonttemcn ropresontod the ABsocinlion 


Mi. Chamanlal G- PatcUh, 
m. Kastobhai Lalbhai, 
Mt. Ranobbodlal Amaratlal, 
lilr. H. K. Bisit, and 


Mr. G. 1. Patel. 

M,. KrturM.,- MCtei-Bdoro «c tegta. Sir, I *» >;■!“ "“'[X te'™? 

to be questioned on points 0l costs ol ptoduoUon, and »f Hint is going tone iiic 

to say that then "we would like to ho absolutely wi camera. 

President.— That is exactly what wo propose to do. UufortunnU-ly wc roreived 
jrour cost of production sheets only very recently nnd wc hove not yet 'j"'' ^ 

examme most of them, but we propose to ask yon a few ^westums about (hem i n 
the public meeting is over. There is no question whatever of referring to them in this 
open session. 


Afr. JJasbirbJiai Lalbhai . — Thank you. 

Q. The first point I should like to raise is that though the Tnriff Bonrd has now been 
sitting for U months it bas not yet ascertained exactly wbat the real state of affairs is m 
Abmcdabnd". The first question we put in onr genernl qiic.slioiiiinire, ns yon know, wns 
regarding the extent of the depression, that is the extent to which it had been fell in 
various centres, and we asked you amongst other things to supply us with n sfnlement 
similar to the one produced by the Bombay Millomiers’ Association giving tlic geiicTnJ 
position of the industry. I was about to say that wo have not received it ; but you 
have forestalled my remarks to some extent by producing it here. It is a little 
unfortunate that it has been left till to-day. If it bad been submitted a little earlier, 
we should have had an opportunity of going through it nnd being able to study it. 

A. Air. Pofel.— A'Ve have submitted two more cost oi production sheets. 


Q. You promised the day after we examined you at Ahmcdnhad about six weeks ago, 
to send us a statement shoudng the dividends paid by the Ahmednbad mills since 1920. 
Is that statement ready yet ? We understood we wore going to get a statement showing 
the dividends paid by individual mills since 1920, similar to the one whicli is published 
J>y * Capital ’ for the Bombay mills. 

A. We thought it was the total. 


Q. I thought I had made it quite clear. That was not what wo asked for. Wo 
wanted that statement as well, but wo wanted a statement showing the dividends paid 
by individual mills in Ahmedabad ^ 

A. We have got that statement. 

Q. IMortunately your balance sheets with very few exceptions arc published in 

Vjriijaravi* • • • * 

^ A.» Tbia contains ttbo for each individual mill. 

n*"”*?* Statement for Ahmedhbad, similar to the ono given in 

BoSbay ^ original statement showing tho progress of^millsin 

A. Wo submitted it at the time. 

Q. But that was only for two or three vears. 

A. For the last five years. 

b.* “ “‘“‘•■"•bt for .. 

•vis “ fo-t. «» 

far as we are concerned, the difficulty is that Ahm^abad^fn^^'^t^ spindles, etc. As 

pmu.1 .taw to B„b.r 
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p^rt of th" BoniJny Prcsiflenoy. It i« n little clifiictiU owing to the way in wliich the 
p-irticnlars are given to ascertain exactly which are the mills' in Ahmctiabad and which 
arc not. 

A. We will enquire at the local Association’s office and examine their charts and 
a-.:crtain the differences in figures if any. 

Q. I cannot help pointing out that an industrial centre as large ns Ahmcdabad, and 
an .Vssociation as important as the .Vhmedabad Jlillo^vners’ Association should be in a 
position to emulate Bombay in reganl to the publication of figures. You have a separate 
Association, and it docs seem extraonlinary that your annual report should contain no 
statistics of any kind relating to the industry in Ahmcdabad ? 

A. We arc anxious to introduce some more statistics from the next report. 

Q. When an application of this kind is put in before a Board like this, tho Board 
naturally expects to be supplied with the fullest facts and figures, but that has not been 
clone. If you will endeavour to furnish us with the figures ns far back ns you can in 
as short a period as possible, it would be of much help. We have been sitting ns I said 
before for .ii montlis. and the time is now naturally getting short, nnd therefore if you 
will take steps to rectify the omission as fnr as you can in the course of the next few days 
wo shall be very much obliged. The figures wc now want aro for spindles nnd looms 
from 1914. Wo should have liked a statement showing tho dividends declared since 1920 
by individual mills. Is that possible ? 

A. This statement contains figures from 1921. Wc thought we were required to 
submit the statement in the form in which the Bombay Association gave it. 

Q. We wanted that statement and tho other as well. 

A. The figures of looms and spindles were submitted from 1922 to^l925 at the time 
of the first examination. 

Q. Those are not of an}' ver}* great assistance. Tho important point is to see what 
changes took place during the war period and immediatcl 5 ' after. A statement for tho 
last four years is not of very great help. Then you promised us some figures of wages 
in other industries ? 

A. We enquired from tho Jlatch Factorj’ but they refused to give us any secrets of 
their wages. 

Q. A further statement that you promised us was of stocks in pounds in Ahmcdabad. 
Have yoTi got those figures ? 

A. 1 did not promise such a statement, I think. 

Q. I tliink you did. If you refer to your evidence you will find it. 

A. It is difficult to get it in b.ales. 

Q. Yc.s, you said it is difficult to get figures in bales but you said you would get them 
in poiind.s. 

A. Afr. Chamnnlal Parcf;h. — We said there would be no difficulty. 

Q. And wc .said wc should like to have them. Surely, isn’t it in tho interest of 
the .Ahmcdabad industry to have figures of stocks exactly in tho same way as in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Patfl — AVc had not the Bombay system. 

Q. 1 know you have not, but would it not bo in your interest to have the figures 7 

A. Wc collected the figures in 1925 when the urgency was most and thereafter it was 
difficult to get regularly from all mills all these figures. 

<J. Why is it difficult to keep them regularly 7 Tlic Bombay millowncrs do not find 
any rlifficulty in l:eeping them. Whj" should you have any greater difficulty than tho 
Bombay Millowncrs 7 

A. The difficulty is that wo have to calculate hitejia bales nnd jnicca bales and loose 
stock. 

t^. A'ou can get them in pounds if j-oxi can’t get them in bales. Jfy point is ns you 
know that one of the questions on which wo shall have to report is whether the industry 
is manaced with reasonable efficiency nnd economy, and it is a little doubtful, to say 
the le.ist of it, whether an industry can be said to be managed with ren.‘V)nnblo effieiency 
nnd ffonomy when its statistical information is so inadequate. You said it woxild bo 
po<«ilile to give the monthly .stocks in pounds nnd I understood you were going to 
do so. 

A. Mr. Ka.<lurbhni Lnlbhai. — I said it was possible to collect the figure.s. Wo did 
not uiuh-rsfand then that you wanted it ; otherwise wc would hnvc done it. 

Q. I nni sorry ; we understood you were going to give them. 

.\. Mr. Chriminlal PartUi. — It is pos.sible, but we did not understand that you 
wanted it. 



Q. Arc thcrp ppppinl oircurnsl.nnrfs nlxiul Jli'’ t 

differentiates it from fh« AmorU’rtH prop in the lo't ^ 

A. As I pointed out, InKl yeor wlicn we wen- otifletin;- 1n*tn dt j •< f-.< ;< si. ti.- j!- ' 

industry America and dnpan vrhieh Imve nlM» !«;: n-vtde llnle.^'.^l> - «li'l i <•'. » 
any extent but on Uie oilier Imiid were miiVniu priilil'-. Tli" dniji in ll.e j le • <•! 
during the Inst two or three years has iwen n jiriidual tun- av.'l th* ?"»<■ t*-' r 

of the mcrcbnnls was not sbnllered to the extent it Jias l eeii elia!li-f< -I :< i > jiilj . I!f ?■ t« 

the time the Bonnl visited Aliinednhad the priee-! wi re drnjiiiiin’ t'u! "< »•' n'>; dsopj ;!,-,- 
rvith that suddenness Hint tlioy Jmve drnppccl iliirimr the ia-t hntnu'lit nr four wr»h-, 
and therefore the depression Ims been nrcentnatial. 

Q. Quito so. It simply menus thnt nwinp to this heavy .\Tni-tii-an i rnp, Ihii f.a<:.ir 
has operated much more quickly than it has in the p.i--l. f ennnnt the tiifiticiwe 
in the character of the factor. 

A. Mypointisthisthntdunngtlielnsltwoorthreeyeari- while India ha- hren jia<-''!nv^ 
through a phase of depression in the textile industry .Inpaii or .tnierira v\na not. li.ad 
there been a world depression Jajian and Amerien would haw l>een nlleeteil to the s-ame 
extent that India has been affected. At present of eoiiree the eitiintioii ih aei-entnnle<I, 
and that is becniiso of tho world factor. 

Q. As regards America I am not quite Rure thnt your i<tateinent i-i ipiite eorreet 7 
A. 1 think Mr. Findlay Shirrns who gave evideiieehVfore you, •-.■liii that in MnS'^aelniietth 
and other districts in America they were worUing tV.t hoiini full time in aimost all the 
mills. 

Q. Not as regards Massncbusclts, Mr. IxuHturbbnl. IVis point was that Mvissaeiiusettn 
had a Factory law and some other States l»ad not. MnssachuseltH 1 In-lieve is working 
only 48 hours. 

A. If you udll kindly examine his evidence, I think ho said that, almost nil tlio textile 
factories wore working at full pressure and were making n profit, lie said there was 
no unemployment there. Had there been a dcprc.ssion there would surely have been 
some unemployment. 

PresidcrU . — have n roforonoo showing that tlio American Govornmciit appointed n 
commission to investigate the causes of tho depression in tho Cotton textile industry 
in America. I am endeavouring to got a copy of tho report of that commission, ^ 
A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbliai . — That was much earlier. 
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Q. Quite recently. 

A. Mr. Patel . — Last year, I think. , 

Q. That is recent enough, any way. 

A. Mr. Kasturbliai Lalbhai . — ^Another factor that has got to bo noticed is that during 
the last two or three years there had been no imports of American cotton into India 
worth spealdng of. This year, that is during the last two or three months, orders from 
Bombay and other centres have been placed for American cotton to the extent of 200,000 
bales. 

Q. What does that prove ? 

A. That proves that the exchange has enabled the American cotton to ho imported 
by the millownor hero at a cheaper rate than the local cotton. Naturally this is bound 
to hit the agriculturist because the American imports being there ho is losing the demand 
from the local manufacturers to the extent of the imports from America. 

Q. Docs it not show that the Indian agriculturist is getting more for his cotton than 
he should with reference to tlie American parity f 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. If it is cheaper to buy American cotton, does that not mean that the price of Indian 
cotton is too high and therefore the cultivator hero is benefited to that extent ? 

A. Most assuredly not, because ho is not marketing his crop just at present.. He ^vill 
begin to do so in December or January and the prices that will be realised then for the 
cotton may bo said to affect the agriculturist. But at present all the stocks that are 
being held are in the hands of the merchant and the losses or profits will affect the 
merchant and not the cultivator. The cultivator is bound to be affected on account 
of the imports. 

Q. Wlicn you talk of the 200,000 hales of American cotton, you arc only referring to 
the possible imports. Are 3 ’ou not ? 

A. Certainly not. I am a Member of the Central Cotton Committee and we are 
getting all the information. 

Q. Arc you not referring to the possible imports ? These 200,000 bales have hot yet 
arrived. They have presumably been ordered ; but it does not follow that they will 
come, does it ? Is it not possible that this is due to the fact that the Bombay hlillowners 
are wisely hedging against a possible further change in the price of cotton ? 

A. When I am talking of the 200,000 bales, I am not taking into consideration the 
hedging contracts at all. What information wo are getting in the Central Cotton 
Committee is from the members who are representing importing. Houses and they send 
out information week by week in order that their fumigation problem may be dealt 
with and the information given out by them is that the imports which would come out in 
the next two months will amount to 100,000 bales. The problem before the Committee 
was whether the Committee or the Government of India would bo able to handle those 
large imports, because the present capacity of fumigation is only 700 bales per day 
and it was felt that if the imports were to come with such a rush as it was anticipated 
then it might be impossible for the fumigation authorities to fumigate the cotton in time 
and deliver it to the importers. Therefore this was the problem before the. Committee 
and I have placed this information which has come to my knowledge as a member of 
the Committee. 

Q. Your information is that 100,000 bales have actually been ordered ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And ■will be arri'ring in the course of the next few months T 

A. Yes. Most of their shipments are November and December shipments. 

Q. Do you consider it altogether a matter for regret that this American cotton should 
be coming ? One of the arguments which you brought forward before us at Ahmedabad 
when, we were last there was that India can manufacture cloth of any counts up to 40a 
or 50s counts with imported cotton and therefore if you can get this American cotton, 
is that a matter of .regret ? - - 

A. It is a matter of very great regret, because we do not want to import American 
cotton at the expense of the Indian cultivator. As it is done at present, it is at the 
expense of the Indian' cultivator. If the exchange had been at Is. 4d. these imports 
would not have been made. If we desired to spin finer counts we could have done that 
by importation of American cotton. We do not desire that it should hit the Indian 
cultivator or the Indian cotton grower. -We want to stand on our own legs. We can 
spin finer counts by importing long staple cotton from outside the country if we cannot 
produce it in our country. But as I said, the Sukkur barrage is under development and 
very probably within a short time we may not need any American cotton to be imported. 
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Q. That scoins to bo a slightly dilTcront position from tho ono which jmu had previously 
taken, Mr. Kasturbhai. 

A. I do not ECO how it is. 

Q. Failing tho iSukkur barrage — which at any rate is a matter for tho future — if you 
import American cotton to spin finer counts, it must bo, it seems to me, at tho expense 
of tho Indian cultivator. Every bale of American cotton that you import, if you go 
on to finer counts, will displace a bale of Indian cotton that j'oii would have used if you 
go on spinning coarser counts. 

A. Not at ail. As I said, our greatest regret is that wo arc obliged to import to tho tuno 
of GO crorcs of rupees worth of piecegoods. I want to stop all that and manufacture 
it in India. ^Yc desire that our industry should expand to that extent so that we may 
bo able to supply all our requirements. If our indiistry wore to expand, than naturally 
we will not bo displacing the Indian cultivator to any extent. But on tho other hand 
we may be assisting him by purchasing any longer staple cotton that ho may grow. 
This does not depend only on the Siikkur barrage ; but tho experiments that aro being 
carried on and the efforts made bv the Central Cotton Committee aro bound to result 
in better cotton being grown in Iiicfia in tho near future. 

Q. In other words you want to make India entirely a sclf-siiflicicnt country ? 

A, Certainly. We, the Ahmcdabad Jlillowners, do desire that India should be able to 
supply all her requirements ns far ns piecegoods aro concerned. 

Q. All the Millowiiers ? 

A. Yes, ns far ns Ahmcdabad is concemod. I do not luiow about Bombay. 

Q. I have no doubt, that all the Millowiiers in India would wcicomo tho ideal that 
India should supply all her piecegoods. 

A. 'There should be no curiosity about that, because India for many years used 
to supply not only her requirement^ but also used to export largo quantities. It is a 
historical fact and why it should be taken ns a thing that can hardly bo achieved, I fail 
to understand. 

A. Mr. Chamanhl Parclh . — This American cotton which is imported is not for spinning 
finer counts. Tliey are going ns far ns .‘JOs warp. There aro certain millowncrs that 
have onlercd the cotton for spinning tho present quality, because tho Indian cotton 
being scarce is very high at present. Now when thej’ knew tlint we arc getting American 
cotton the spot cotton has dropped. It has dropped by at least Rs. 70 per candy within 
tho last six weeks and there is a great effect on the price of cloth. iVhen tho local 
merchants knew that tho price of spot cotton was higher, thej' were bujdng a certain 
quantity of cloth at the ruling jirices. But when they, know that the spot cotton has 
dropped because of the American cotton coming in on account of the exchange, they 
did not buj* further. 

Q. You say American cotton is cheaper owing to tho oxchnnge. Would it not be 
cheaper any way 7 

A. Exchange gives an advantage of 121 per cent. If the exchange is Is. 4(f. we need 
not go to America to buy cotton. There will be a diffcrcnco of about Rs. 40 a candy. 

Q. I understood you to say that cotton hero has dropped by Rs. 70 per candy. 

A. Because it was higher hero in comparison to the American cotton. Tho ready 
price was not ruling with tho forward price. Wc had to pay very high and still we 
find some mills aro using the local cotton for 20s and 22s at tho high prices because 
the merchants know that they are not to got tho new crop till March. 

Q. What is tho present parity between tho American and the Indian cotton, at tho 
moment 7 

A. You mean tho forward price 7 

Q. Yes. 

A. If you aro to order tho American cotton to-day, you will get it ono or two months 
hence. So if wo compare tho prices with Brooch tlioro may be difference of Rs. 10 
or Rs. 15 between tho two. But if wo aro to compare with some of the Surat special , 
sorts wo have to pay for tho ready stocks. The mcrohnnts aro not ivilling to buy stocks 
because they know that tho new crop will bo coming at very low prices and no sooner 
the American cotton comes in they arc afraid to hold tho stocks and so they will be 
selling at chenpor rates. Tho effect of that is on tho cloth. The cloth merchants are 
not buj'ing at tho present prices owing to tho fact that the American cotton is coming^ 
in and is affecting the ready cotton and that, so far ns I understand is due to exchange. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul — ^Mr. Kasturbhai Lalhhni, you said that 200,000 hales of 
cotton wero ordered from America and that 100,000 bales are expected to arrive in the 
next two months. What about tho other 100,000 bales 7 

A. It has been booked but for different shipments, 

y 430—32 
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Q. It will come later ? 

A. Yes. 

President. — ^Will it definitely come or has it been ordered as a hedge ? 

A. We have no information as to how much of it is type cotton and how much is hedging 
eontract. ' So far as typo cotton is conoomod, it is bound to come because it is difficult 
to dispose of the type cotton and if one has purchased type cotton that will be for utili- 
sation in one’s own mill, according to one’s own requirements. 

Baja Bari Kiahan Katd. — ^You cannot tell about the other 100,000 bales ? 

A. What I say is that that portion of it which is type cotton will come because it 
must have been purchased for special use. But that part of it which is for hedging 
purposes may or may not come. 

Q. You do not know how much is type cotton and how much is hedge cotton ? 

A. No. 

Q. As regards supplying information, you have got certain mills which spin mainly 
fine counts ? 

A. Yes. There are two or throe mills in Ahmedabad which spin fine counts. 

Q. And the other mills spin coarse and medium counts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there mills which confine themselves entirely to coarse counts ? 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^You do not find any mills running entirely on coarse counts. Some 
spindles are run on coarser counts and some on mcmum counts. 

Q. None entirely on coarse counts 7 

A. None. 

Q. And two' or three mills which have boon recently put up and which are going in 
for fine counts — are they spinning only fine counts and nothing else ? 

A. Mr. KasturbJiai Lalbhai.— Medium and fine, 

Q. Beginning from 7 

A. IVom 20s up to 100s. 

Mr. Subba^ Boo. — ^You said just now, Sir. Chamanlal Parekh, that because of the 
exchange it is cheaper to buy American cotton than spot cotton here. But is it not , 
because the price of the spot cotton has not yet responded to the fall in the price of the 
American cotton 7 

A. Mr. Ghamanlal ParekJi. — ^That is right. But if the exchange had been at Is. 4d., 
the American cotton would cost us more. 

Q. I quite agree. At Is. 6d., home cotton must be cheaper. It is only in the 
transitory period of adjustment that you are having this relative cheapness of American 
cotton. The moment local cotton also approaches the parity by a further fall you have 
the same position as before. 

A. Mr. Kaaturhhai Lalbhai. — Parity at the exchange. How do you arrive at that 
parity 7 You arrive at that parity by calculating the exchange at Is. Gd. Indian 
cotton is not at parity with American cotton because the exchange has got to be calculated , 
at Is. 6d. But if the exchange is calculated at Is. 4d., Indian cotton is also kept at 
parity. 

Q. I quite agree. Indian cotton must respond to a fall in the price of American cotton | 

A. Yes. 

Q. And just now it has not fallen sufficiently 7 

A. No. 

Q. We shall consider the effects of the fall on the farmer later on. But speaking 
of the buyer of American cotton he gets an advantage now, because the prices of the 
home cotton have not fallen sufficiently in response to the fall in American cotton. 

A. Who gets the advantage 7 

Q. Somebody has to get it ultimately. Somebody has got ultimately to produce 
it at a lower rupee cost though when he gets fewer rupees each rupee might be worth 
more. But that is ultimately. But just now this being a period of transition, the 
prices of Indian cotton have not fallen sufficiently to oorrespond*with the fall in the 
price of the . American cotton. 

A. At the rate of la. 6d. 

A. Mr. GharnatMl Parekh. — ^If you take into consideration the question of exchange 
if it is la. fid. it costs us SJ- annas and if it is la. 4d. it will cost us fi annas and the Indian 
Cotton will remain at the same level of price as at present and the American cotton wi^ 
go high.' So it will pay us to buy Indian cotton if the exchange is at la. 4d, 
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Q. Suppose exchange is at Is. Grf. and the Indian cotton goes dovni correspondingly. 
Would you suffer ns a inillowner ? 

A. Mr. Kaxturbhai LaUihai. — VCc arc hound to sutler because we are more or less 
closely connected with the prosperity of India. 

Q. B»«t why do you associate agriculture as a whole with cotton growing ? 

A. Because it is one of the main crops of India. There are only three or four main 
crops and the cotton crop tops the list. 

Q. Is it in point of value or in point of area of cultivation ? 

A. In point of value. 

Q. The area is small and the total value relatively also is small. 

.•\. Mr. Chamanlal Pard-h . — ^Thesamc thing npplic.s to all agriculturists. If they get 
better price for their products then they will Iniy their cloth. But if they are getting 
low prices for their cotton and if they have no money then thej- do not buy so much. 

Q. But every cultivator is not a cotton grower. 

A. But if the cotton grower won’t get, others won’t get. 

Q. Xot necessarily. They might grow other things. 

A. Kverything depends on the prosperity of the agriculturists. 

(J. That is a didcrent point. Wc are just now speaking of the position of the cotton 
grower. Granted he sullcrs you cannot say necessarily that all cultivators, i.c., your 
best customers suffer, because all cultivators do not grow cotton. I am not sajnng that 
the cotton grower will not suffer for a time. So far ns the prices arc not equal orthcfallin 
the price ismorc than the fall in the cost of production, he will suffer. But you identify 
the cotton grower with the Indian farmer. 1 don’t think the two are the same. 

A. -Vr. Koftvrhhai Mbhai . — ^To this extent we do identify them. Taking the 
exchange into consideration, it is not only the cotton grower who is going to be affected 
but also the grower of other products which are exported. Take, for instance, jute. 
Jute is being largely exjmrted. Tlie grower of jute is going to be hit by this exchange. 
Because the' c.xchange is at 1#. C-f. we s.ay that the Indian grower ns s'uch is going to 
be out of pocket to the extent of 121 per cent. 

Q. That raises the larger issue. You find that all the world over that agricultural 
pricc.s arc lower than the general level of prices. But just now I wanted to say that 
it is only in the transition period that the agriculturist suffers, because you find that 
the loc.al spot cotton is not ns cheap ns the American coltoii and when tbisns over, so 
far ns you arc concerned, you are not direct sufferers. 

A. Mr. Chamnnial Parclh . — If the cotton prices are low here and the agriculturist 
won’t get good prices, he will have no money to buy our cloth. 

Q. So far as the cotton growers arc your best customers — which of course, I dispute 
— it is tnic. 

A. All the poorer classes of India arc our customers. 

Q. But all are not cotton growers. 

A. In a way it hits them. 

A. Mr. Paul. — Maj- 1 know why America is very active to protect its agriculturists ! 

Q. I am not saying that you should not protect your farming classes. I am merely 
trying to work out the problem which you have raised — what would be the logical residt 
of the position you took up. Far be it from me to say that you must not protect your 
farming cl.asses or any other classes. Only I wanted to examine the bearing of that point. 
Then about spinning ’fine counts, you said just now that it was possible to produce aU the 
cloth required, which you now import in part, in our own mills because wc can get in the 
coming years a better kind of cotton. But how manj- years will that be ? Have you 
any idea of the time when you could grow in the country'long staple cotton ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbliai . — It all depends on the progress of the Central Cotton 
Committee. 

Q. Being a member, you can tell us what the rate of progress is. 

A. It wUl be about ten years. 

Q. Therefore for the next ten years, you say that the Indian mill industry should 
not attempt to produce finer counts if it means import of better kinds of cotton ? 

A. No ; it should. But my point has been this : that it wiU take nearly ten years 
even if the industry is protected to-day for the finer counts to expand to that extent at 
which it can consume all the longer staple cotton that we grow. 

Q. Quite so. And what is to happen in the interval ? Are you to attempt to produce 
finer counts by means of imported cotton or wait tiU your own local production is 
Sufliciently large ? 

A We will have to attempt to spin them during the transition period, 

T 420— 33<! 
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Q. By means of imported cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would bo in favour of it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then how would you meet that point that it will cut into the trade or the profits 
of the Indian farmer ? 

A. It won’t ; because my point is that as far as our present production is concerned, 
we arc consuming a certain number of bales. Now if we want to go in for finer counts 
we will hare to establish new mOls, import new machinery and so the Indian cultivator 
is not going to bo affected by an ioto. 

Q. Yon will produce these finer counts in lieu of the imports ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Thereby keeping the present demand for the coarse cotton constant ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This is your idea. It is not a question of displacing the present mill production 
but supplementing it 7 

A. Certainly. Technically it is not possible to spin finer counts from the same 
machinery by which you spin medium or coarse counts. For different grades of counts 
you have to import special machinery in order to get the best efficiency. 

Q. Will you kindly make that clear 7 You know just now your production is 
comparatively small in 30s to 40s. It is less than 20 million pounds a year, and 3*011 
import as much more from abroad. Do you mean to say that if you want to spin more 
30s to 40s counts you will have to import new machinery and you cannot turn it out 
on the present machiner3’ 7 , 

A. We can turn it out. But wo cannot got that efficiency which we will get if we 
were to import now machinery. , 

Q. So you think that with the existing machinery it is not economical to produce 
more 30s to 40s. 

A. It is not economical to the highest point of offioiency. It is no doubt cconomica 
but not to the highest extent. 

Q. It can bo done but you prefer to do it with bettor equipped machinery 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. How long do you think will it take for the adjustment to take place 7 Supposing 
you wanted to increase your output, what would be the period of change 7 You arc 
.now producing about 20 million pounds of 30s to 40s yarn and you are importing ns much. 
Suppose you begin with the humble idea of producing all the imported 3'nni of these 
counts in the country itself. Do you think it would require a good deal of imported 
machineryf 

A. Yes. It all depends on the machinery that is in existence. First we ought to 
know what is the present equipment of the different nulls. 

Q. As a representative of the millowners could you not give us your opinion 7 
A. It all depends on the equipment of the particular mill. _ But generally speaking, 
most of the mills are equipped for spinning 20s and .lOs and if wo want to do .'lOs and 
40s wo can do so from the same machineiy by* introducing certain changes. But if 
we want to got the very* best efficiency for our 30s and 40a it would be preferable to 
import now machinery for the specific purpose of spinning SOs and 403 only rather than * 
use the old machinery with some changes. 

Q. Can you give us some idea 7 Supposing 3*011 have to import all the machinery 
would it bo a very* long time before you get the now machinery to double your present 
output in SOs and 403 y’am 7 

A. It alt depends on the extent to which wc got protection. If wo can get a reasonable 
]>rotoction, it can be speeded up. If we got very little protection, it may take a longer 
time. 

Q. I am not speaking of the inducement. But I am speaking of the amount of time 
that is taken to put up new machinery and produce yarn. 

A. A year or a y’car and a half. 

Q. It all depends on the spindlcago you require 7 How many* spindles do you require, 
can you tell us 7 It is a question of 20 million pounds of yam, 

A. It has got to be calculated. 
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tj. Do you cnll it a prncticnl ])ropo!;i(ion to produce tlicso finer counts by means of 
additional iiuporlod machinery and depending on imported cotton ? Would you say 
that you will make it a business proposition in the next few years ? 

A. A very good business proposition ns England or Japan has done. 

President. — Hut how docs that affect the prosperity of the present industry ? It might 
be n good proposition for mills to engage in this new branch of the industry but we are 
not. concerned with that nt the moment. Wo are concerned with the prosperity of tho 
present industry. We arc not coneerned with iieoplo who want to set up now mills 
and to prodjiee finer counts from imported machinery. How would tho erection of 
tliose new mills niter the position of the present mills which arc spinning coarser counts 
in which neeordiug to you, there is «lcpression ? 

A. We shall be able to stop the imports of medium and finer counts which wo arc at 
present getting from Japan and the United Kingdom and which nro competing directly 
in certain eases and indirectly in other eases; because one thing is certain, that tho 
new mills that will be started will be started by some of tho mill agents who are worldng 
the mills nt present ; so that they will know best how to supplement their production 
and keep out foreign eompetitiou. If the foreign competition is kept out, then naturally 
the present depression will be lifted to a certain extent. 

Mr. SvMm ]t<io. — You were suggesting merely nn advantage to production. I can 
understand your point if it is n question of displacing n certain part of the present 
production. y«ni are speaking of the present depression. If you can turn out some 
of the present factories to the finer counts I can -understand j'our reducing what maj' 
bo considered a drug on the market and thereby making a profit. But your suggestion 
is that the present mills arc not equipped to nnj’ largo extent to spin 30s. to 40s. If 
that be so, the present depression continues with regard to tho over supply of tho coarser 
counts. 

A. You mean the immediate present T 
Q. In the next two or three years. 

President. — At the present time with which wo ns a Tariff Board nro concerned. 

A. Yes ; it is bound to continue. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — Unless the present machinery is converted for spinning 
finer count a. 

Mr. Suhba Itao . — But is that a prncticnl proposition T 
A. Mr. Keisturhhai Jjalbhai . — I do not think so. 

-Vr. Majmudar . — Up to whnt counts can you spin ? 

A. Mr. ChainanM Parekh. — Wc have to mnko several changes. Wo have to import 
bobbins from England and it will take nt least G or 8 months. Then it will take some 
time to overhaul the machinery and put it up. 

Q. Some of the Ahmcdabad mills arc spinning from African cotton T 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have thc 3 ’ changed their machinciy or arc they spinning on the old machinery 1 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^Thcy have not changed. But ns I said they are not 
getting that efficiency which one would like to get. Theso changes can bo made. There 
arc three wn 3 *s of working. One waj’ is j'ou can go on spinning 40s even on machinciy 
equipped on 20s. But the j’Arii and tho production will not give so much advantage. 
Whether it will bo to nn advantage or to a disadvantage it has to bo worked out. Then 
the second waj’ is to make alterations in tho existing machinery, and tho vest way is 
to import new mnehinerj' equipped for spinning the particular counts. 

Mr. Subba Rao. — Is tho second proposition a prncticnblo one — tho modification of 
machinerj' T 
A. Yes it is. 

Q. You think it will succeed and will bo economical enough for all practical purposes T 
A. Yes. 

President. — How expensive is it 1 Are j'ou in a position to give any figures to show 
tho cost of converting machinery which is spinning 25s to spin 35s i 
A. Wo will have to work it out. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — I do not think it will give tho same result as new 
machinery. In ono mill, in tho Now Textile, I am spinning 42s warp. I am going as 
far as that. In tho other mill with tho same cotton wc are not able to go beyond 34s 
and BO it is not paying us comparatively. Unless we put now machinery and throw out 
tho old machinery it will not give us tho same competing efiSoiency as in England. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — In the case of 30s you do not require separate machinery. 
A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — But now machinery will give better results than the 
existing machinciy. 
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A. jilr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^Do you irant the figures for one mill ? 

Mr.SubbaEao — ^Take a typical mill of40,000 spindles producing 2fis yam and suppose 
you -frant to make it spin 35s, u-hat Trill he the increased cost ? Thatds n-hat -vre irant 
to knovr. 

ilfr. MajmudaT. — ^Hott much production do yon got in 42s Trarp ? 

A. 2*5 ounces. 

A. Mr. Dixit. — We get 2 ‘76 ounces. 

Q. That is for new machinery ? 

A. No ; old machinery. 

Mr. Subba Eao. — You remember tre had a discussion about income tax returns and 
you ofiered to give us correct figures. Yon said those figures in your statement included 
n number of nulls that went in for ginning and so on and they were not all cotton mills. 
Have you been able to get those figures now ? You remember, Mr. Patel, you said at a 
later stage that they fiid not include only cotton mills but included ginning mills and 
BO on. 

A. ilfr. Pale!.*— The difficulty is that the income tax authorities will.not give us figures. 

Q. In a sense the figures now supplied to us bears out the general impression created 
by those figures. The net profit is 55 laidis and deducting the loss of 6 lakhs it means 
that a large number of mills must have made some profit and a small number must have 
made a loss. There are 48 mills and it looks as though a large number of mills made 
profits in that year. 

A. ilfr. Kasturbhai Ldlbhai. — ^We have given it in the statement. (An nexnre A) 

President. — Your figures are extremely interesting, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, as they 
seem, somewhat contrary to the Bombay Millowners’ experience, to show that 1926 
was a much better year for you than 1924 or 1923. 

A. No, Sir ; it is not so. I will explain that. The number of mills that have been 
taken are not identically the same nulls. The number 40 or 50 may be the same. But 
the mills are not identically the same mills every year. 

Q. But they are near enough. If you have got 48 ot 49 mills there may be a difference 
of one or two mills which does not affect the total result to any great extent either way. 

A. Mr. Patel. — In 1923 10 mills went into liquidation. These mills have been omitted 
from our calculation for 1924-25 and the number has been made up by other mills that 
were started later on. In 1923 the percentage is less because we had to face a strike for 
65 days. It affects the profits in 1923. 

Q. The point is that 1925 was a better year for you than 1924 and, if I may say so 
j^our whole position is distinctly better than it is in Bombay, which of course is the 
impression we had already. 

A. That is so on account of those new mills, I think. 

Q. If the new mills are working at a profit, so much’ the better. That does not alter 
the impression. It only confirius it. 

A. What about the 10 or 12 mills which arc lost altogether ? 

Q. Those were obviously a source of weakness to you and on your own showing they 
were paying dividends until they disappeared. You cannot argue anything from that 
- except that they wore badly managed. 

A. That affects the compilation and features of statistics. 

Q. But the point I am now endeavouring to bring about — a satisfactory point from the 
Ahmedabad outlook — ^is that you had de&iitely a profit in 1926 whereas Bombay had 
equally definitely a very heavy loss. Therefore to that extent you are better off than 
Bombay. The profit may not have been what you would have liked. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^As we were hard hit we tried our level best to bring up 
the profit to the highest point and it is shown in the results. 

Q. I think you arc much to be congratulated, Mr. Kasturbhai, and we hope to show 
you to Bombay as an example of what can be done in times of depression. But how was 
it that 1925 was a much better year than 1924 for yon ? 

A. jlfr. Paid. — ^If yon please refer to Statement 2, you will find the details. 

ilfr. Subba Kao. — ^Is it the calendar year ? 

A. Jfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^In Ahmedabad most of the mills work from January 
to December. 

Q. In Bombay there was a strike then. Is it due to that 7 Is the prosperity duo 
to the fact that one of your best competitors had a strike for over three months 7 

A. We ore not competing very keenly with Bombay. Ahmedabad is specialising in 
a particular kind of goods for which we have also been given epithets. 
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^^r. ^^njmuftar. — T)i<l you iiof. tell us Ihnt 3'ou fixed flio prices of yam and cloth when 
there was a strike in Koinl'aj* 7 

A. Wo did and we are thinking of doing it again if similar necessity arises. It does 
not. necessarilj' mean that hccause of the strike we did it. 

/Vsif/rii/.— I thought it was the strike fliatcnahled j’ou to fix prices and in ordinary 
circunistanees you could not do it. You told iis when wo met j'ou in Ahmedabad that 
owing to the strike in Itomha.v 3'0«i were able to fix 3'our prices and that in normal times 
j'ou would not he able to do so. 1 am not criticising j’our action, but lam merely 
asking 3*ou now whethe: hut for the strike 3*011 might not have been ablo to fix 
price.s. * 

A. Mr. ChninanM PnrcUi. — We did not fix the prices after tho Bombay strike. Nature 
helped us in hnvint; the strike in Bomhn3*. We fixed tho prices before the strike. 
At present cotton is going down and if we arc to fix the prices wo will ho losing 
heavil3*. 

Q. 1 would like definitel3* to see what 3*ou did say. hecause it is a very important point 
and it is a point also under eonsideration h3- the Boinh.a}* Millowncrs whether you can 
fix prices and maintain them. It is an important point. 

-Ifr. Majinv(hr. — yousa3* ‘'We felt the depression. We thought we could not go 
on like that and therefore ne had to CIOS'! down or do something in tho matter.” 

A. Mr. Paid. — .So the namhn3‘ strike came after the fixing of tho prices. 

t}. No. 

Prfsiilrnt. — Inx'onr answer yon 503* “It mar* he that the depression has not been felt 
so severeh* as it was felt last 3*ear— last 3*enr at this time. " Raja Hnri Kishan 
Kaul's fiuestion was '‘You could doso onl3* when the Bomhav* mills wero closed or 
would 3*on also <lo so when the Bomha3* mills are working”, and your answer was 
*lt would Jiot he desirahle to do so when the Bomhn3’ mills were working.’ So my 
statement of your views was, 1 think, an accurate one. As 1 said. I am not in any 
w.a3* criticising 3*our policN*. 'I'liere is a good de.al to he said in its favour. All I want 
toexnmine3*ou on is the pofsihle efiects and, genernll3* speaking, the feasibility of this 
action, hivauseit iRohviousl3*a ver3* important mattei if 3*ou can fix prices in normal 
circumstances when the Boniba3* mills an* working and it seems to show a strength of 
organi'-ation nhich i« a little unusual in our experience of the industry so far. 

A. Mr. Kafturhhai Mhhai.— U would not Ih* possible unlc.'t.s several factors combine 
to help u« OR thev* did last time. We have been recent 15* considering the point. But tho 
jirices of cotton dropping cvciy dn3* would undo our oction because, however much wo 
mn3* lr3* to stabilise our jirieesrthe merchants would not have an3’ confidence in those 
prices and ue may In* simph* ousted out of the market if we decided on it. 

Q. One further point that I wanted to ask 3*011 about is a statement in the press with 
rcfciencctothe depresRion in Ahmedabad in wliich the local correspondent of tho “Times 
of India ” liaR said that the Bomba}* people were cutting into 3*our market in longcloth. 

A. At present 1 am not making an}* longcloth in m3* mills ; so T do not know anything 
about it Mr. Dixit 11103* perhaps tell 3'ou, 

Q. This is the reference : ‘ Thu Bomba}'- mill agents seem to have determioed not 
to increase the existing stocks any more. For the last four months they are selling goods 
at almost any iirice as soon ns they are manufactured, with the result that they have 
captured the up-country markets in longcloth. Although the local mills are quoting 
from Ki to 1‘2 aninas jicr pound for longcloth, they have not been able to effect any sales. 
In consequence some mills have ceased to manufacture longcloth.’ I want to know how 
f.ir that represents the actual state of affairs. 

A . Mr. Diril. — The information is quite correct that tho Bombay millowncrs are selling 
at any prices which is offered to them. 

Q. Only in longcloth 7 » 

A. Most of the markets depend 011 longcloth for fixing the prices. All the prices are 
being fixed according to longcloth mainly. That is tho system observed in Bombay. 

Q. So the position is that the weak Bombay mills owing to these forced sales are 
dragging you down 7 

A. Wo have got to follow tho same policy and the result is that the’ merchants have 
become so diflident that they arc afraid of buying any longer. They do not buy at 
all except for their immediate requirements. 

Q. Then we get back to the old position -u'hich is lack of confidence in a falling 
market. Do you or do you not con.sider that this heavy American crop may possibly 





Q. I nin «'n1y Irvine l« ein'''< Hi'’ rnn*'C of llir* Hmrl drlivrric'.'s. Jl jnny lie <lnti lo llip 
fuel tlinl tin’ iall in llu‘ J'tii’f of liulinn yntii nncl rloth ir. nnl vlint it in in compnriFon with 
tlio .Tapunc^p rtnfl. 

litijct Hot! Kiflnn Knvl.^li yon ilo not n-dnroyonr prirvfi proplo mny po on liiiyinp 
iTnj>nnf‘f> yarn ? 

A. WVAo. Pnjtjxi' inp on on*’ I'.vlo if ^vr won- to iftinro. f.ny, Imlf «n rvnnn llirytlo not 
hnv lo*<l.vy. Tlioy will 1 * 01110 1 wo or Ihror ^l^»y^ ftftonvnriir- ninl rxjx ct n fnrllirr rvtinrlii n. 

Q. Vnlor- tlioy hnow Hint yon nri' jiTrji.irrcl to (-oil rhi’niiiT tlmn Ihr .Injiam-' c why will 
thoy cont'’foryonrpo«>il« 1 Tlmy i\ill|:t»toth«*.lnpan<;'«*imi>ojl*T forthv<*hi'np<'r qimlity. 
Yon havo to tirinp «loMn your jtrii'o ! 

A. \\V haw to luinp it ilown ami vi* ato htinpinp it <lonn. 

Q. What I tnran that «»thrr/- may not coni'* to hnou that yon arc jncparctl to rcll 
rhca]*rr than the .lajian'''* jiiitf*. 7 

.1. J/r. .Jjnoifl'jf. — 'riii'V ilo l.noM that \ic have nmj'h* .■•tofi;!* atuJ if they want pooda 
they can Coni'* with a lower oil* r an»l w do cojn-id'T it very* favontahly, 

Mr. Mnjvnifinr . — To what 4*.\l' nl havi* th'* Jtomhay ntill:* rvdiKcd their priees ? 

.*1. Mr. Vhon.tir.M J'atrlh . — Within four they have n due d IJ annne, hnt they 

r\*dnc'*<l two month*" hach a lot. 

Q. It wa*. ^tat»‘ll that tin* lloinhay niillf* an*ri*11ir4: lo)ipi‘h*th at a innch lower price than 
the .•Mniii'flahail mill** ainl th< leforv they an* c.aptnrinc the niarl;'*t“. I waiit to hmiw* 
the dilTereiU''’ in price l*elwe< n llie llonlh.ay I'loth ainl the Ahni'-dahail cloth fotnierlv 
.an<l now. Canyon pin* n*- an iih*a 1 1* the n-'hiition made hyihe Jtomhayniill.H niiicii 

more* than the n dnetion mad' hy the Ahmc'lahail inilU ^ 

A. It not ''xactly lihe that, llotnh.ay had rec*ntly redneed and Ahmodnhad had 
rednwl fonin-rly. When Honili.ay was ht-llinp at Ite. 1 we were cetlinp at 1*1 ruina.'', and 
now Honihay has reiluci-d to l*t anna), atnl merchants conn* and offer ns 111 niiim.i. They 
ray that Ic'twien Itonihay ainl .•\hiiiednhad there onpht to he a difference of 2 anna.s, 
Ahnu-dahad ri’iH't eatin'il affor'l to f-ell hy l;<'<*piiip the same difference. The differcnco 
must vary* wh'-n the pri'Ts an* hipher and lowi*r. Forimrly there was a i?ifren*nco of 
thn*o aniras a jioiind hi'tween Itonihay ainl Ahniclahail priet*'i. That lin-s I>cen narrowed 
down and canii* to 2 annas. Now ]H*oph* say that when Itonihay is selling at lie. l-'l-O 
w*e wen* sellinp at ht annas, llotnh.av n-diu-ed it to M annas and when we n'diici* hy* one 
anna to lit annas, tln-y w’.ant it to l«< it'dine'ito 12 anna*.. That corne-s in the *wny, 
I’raetieally lonpclolh of tin* .\hnii*dah.Tl mills is not coming lo llomhay. It goe.s to the 
Unit«*«l Pnivitices at.d the I’niijah. 

ty. Why doy*oueottsiderth<*«*ottonenltivntor to lie yonr best customer T Ik it because 
the cotton enip pa.vs tin* a'grienlturist most, or is it due to nnv other rea.son 1 

A. Tlieeott'in eultivator.s nn*llu i"*sl huyers because if p;iy.stlien* more to prow cotton. 
At the same time tln*y an* mixed ciiltivatoiT. They an’ agrieulturists for cotton ns w*cll 
as for grain. In rt*rlain parts of tln*ir land, if they have big lands, they sow* cotton nnd 
in certain jiart s th«*y sow grain. So if they an* hit in cotton t buy an* not altogether ruined. 
Tln*y ate not altogether one sort of eultivntor.s having only eotton. 

Mr. Stihla Itao. — You mean thi.s i.s the rconey crop for them T 
A. Yes; so, if they* are hit in cotton they will have the other. 

Vrovlcnt. — Ar you know, Mr. Chamaiihil, wc have Ikh*!) round India since wo met you 
last. We hav«* ht‘<*n to Madras, Cnleiittn, Cawnporc, Delhi and Amritsar nnd we have been 
round the loenl markets in all those places to sec wlmt wt* could find, and wc found that, 
speakin',; geiiendly, you W'*re in clos« touch with the markets nnd were endeavouring to 
8ux»ply them with what they* wanted. Itut wc had some complaints of tlic quality of 
Ih j Aiimtdabad goods in various plae(*s-, csiH*cinlly in regard to yarn. From Madras 
specially there wire con.])1nints about short n*t*liiip,'ctc., and a statement was made that 
in Madras, which is a big centre of the hnndlooiii industry*, tlicy prefer Ja^'aneso yam 
bcc.ause they can depend on its length and its quality. In Caw nporc, the Alimcdabad 
goods were not considend ns pood ns they might be, I do not know* w*hcthcr you 
w*ish to make any remarks on that. ! 

A. Yarn and cloth ? 

Q. Yes, both ; cloth oven more than yam. 

A. Mr. KasUirbhui Lalbhai. — Itliiiikcvcryw*licrctheclotli tlmtAhmcdabad is producing 
is the cheapest. So iinturivlly* you cannot expect any tribute to the quality of cloth if 
they w*nnt it cheax). If they w*nnt good cloth they can have it, but they can’t have cheaper 
prices and good cloth. 

A. il/r. Chamanlal ParckJi . — Jlcrchnnts are to bo blamed more than the mills. They 
w*nnt a reduced quality at a low*er price. Of course wc look to the cost of xiroduction anS 
say, all right. In short reeling (iio, it is not that the mills are manufacturing these 
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of their own choice. The merchants come and give an order that they want dS/iOs and 
it is marked as 2S /4.0s. It is noi marked as 403. 

Q. You mark it as 2S/403 ? ^ 

A. 2S counts baled in 40 knots. 

Q. That is exactly what they told ns, and I found it impossible to bdieve that 
merchants asked for 40s and you sold them 2Ss and they sold it as 40s. 

A. We call it 2Ss and not 49s. It is the fault of the merchant. The difference in 
price is the same. We are selling at 28s price. 

Q. But the unsuspecting purchaser who gets 2Ss as 40s does not know that you are 
getting the price only lor 2Ss. He thinks he has got his 40s and when he uses it he finds 
out that he has not. 

Jfr. Majmuiar. — You are stamping 28 /40s? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suggested that to Mr. Amalsad, but he did not agree. 

■ A. If a merchant comes and asks, in these depressed conditions ’.re have to clear, our 
stock. We have no other alternative. We have to dispose of the stuck. 

President. — It is a damagiog admission if'I may say so. 

A. I do agree, but we cannot help it. But there are hardly one or two spinning 
mills in Ahmedahad which do it now. 

Q. Why don't yon get together and stop it. These practices do not tend to the stability 
of the industry and certainly it is difficult to recommend any assistance to an industry 
which does this sort of thing. Is not the Millowners’ As.suciation strong enbngh to 
stop it ? 

A. Jlr. Patel. — But we have only one or two spinning mills, and this system is not 
practised by most of the nulls. 

Q. Mr. Ghamanlal has just said that it has been done b^' many of the mills. 

A. ATr. ChamanlaJ ParcVJi. — Hot by many. 

A. ^r. Patel. — Only three or four mills are spinning mills which sell yarn in hanks. 
The rest are all weaving and spinning mills. Even in spinning mills, for the last two 
j’ears they have been supplying yaruTto the weaving sheds to a very great extent. So 
very little is being bundled and^ baled and sold in outside districts as compared with 
two or three years before. 

Q. Is it your point that very tittle yarn is sold from Ahmedabad in this manner ? 

A. Afr. Kasturbhai Ldlbhai. — Very little yam is sold in this manner, not to the extent 
of five per cent. 

Q. It is quite sufficient ; even 5 per cent, is quite sufficient to min a reputation. 

A. We agree to that. ~ 

Afr. Majmudar. — ^Then Air. Amalsad was complaining of 20s being actually 184.. . . . 

A. Afr. Amratlal. — That is wrong. For supplying 203 we spin 204. 

President. — Generally speaking as regards your quality, yon consider that it is 
merely a case of .A.hme'dabad supplying what is wanted ? 

A. Afr. ChomanlaVParchh. — ^Yes, we think so. 

Q. You are asked for cheap stuff and you supply it ? 

A. Afr. Kasturbhai Latbhai. — ^Yes. 

Q. Tliat leads to a further que.stion. There is no doubt whatever that a certain amount . 
of imitation goes on. What I mean is that we have discovered undoubtedly two forms of 
lowering the quidity. It was represented to us at Amritsar that an Indian mill produces 
a number and a ticket one year, say 3868 Lotus. That is extremely good value for the 
price. There is a demand for that number and it is a profitable line. But the following 
year Lotus 3868 from the same mill is distinctly of lower quality than it was in the 
previous year. 

A. That is absoluteh* incorrect . It was done in 1905 when there was a very big demand 
owing to the Swadeshi movement. Ahmedabad got a very bad name for it, and I dare 
say that even during the war years when we were making bumper profits nobody cared 
to'do this sort of trick. It used to be done till 1905 or 1906. One particular number 
and ticket w as made current in the market and within the next six months or after a 
year they used to change the quality by nutting down, the reed and pick and supplying 
a different quality with the same label. But it has been absolutely stopped, if I 
may say so, ever since the year 1912 — for the last 13 or 14 years. 
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president. —Ow witnoss who mode that statement promised to give us samples. Wo 
have not yet got them. If we gel them wo shall send them to you to see wjnt you think 
about them. The second method of redneing quality is somewhat difforent. It is 
this. A mill produces a number say 38G8, which goes on the marUet and gets a very 
good reputation ; then another mill iiroduces another number 380S...-. .. 

' A. That is being done. 

Q. Cannot a body like your Assooiaton stop that sort of thing ? That is w’hat I want 

A. We have been coming to an agreement recently that no sooner docs a mill adopts a 
special number, if that mill adojita that number previous to another mill printing it, 
any mill that comes after should slop it. Wc ar.i coming to an arrangement. 

Q. How far have you got with it ? <• , 

A. I know this in the case of two groups. There was the case of tho Cnlieo alill ana 

the Rama Krishna Mill. There was a similar number or print by the Calico mill. Then 
it was found out that they were doing it after the Rama Krishna Mill, and the Calico 
immediately gave it up. Similarly there was anothtr case and they have also agreed 
that if they print that number after another mill which started it then they are prepared 
-to give it up. 

Q. There is also a certain similarity of tickets, I believe, between different mills. It 

has been suggested that th'at could bo got over by registering tho tickets under the 

Patents Act, but that the cost of registration is rather heavy t 
A. A large number of mills, T think almost all the mills have got a few tickets 
registered. But then the difficulty comes in from the merchants who are big buyers, 
who have got their tickets and who w oald get them jwinted on the goods of my mUl as 
also of a mill in a neighbouring district which may be manufacturing the same 
quality. It is also being done in the case of the importers. You can hardly find out 
who have been the real manufacturers. 

Q. That is a furtlier^point I was coming to. A further complaint that wc had was 
that in many cases tho mill’s stuff was stamped purely with the name of the merchants, 
and it was impossible to ascertain where it came from to the detriment of tlic purchaser 
who knows naturally that some mills are bettor than others. I should like to know how 
that could bo got round ? 

A. Mr, Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — I do not think it is at all possible. It will take out tho 
middleman’s profit and tho middleman would cease to purchase. Ho may be able to 
earn some margin in tho product of a particular mill and ho always likes that the 
identity of the mill may bo kept secret, and therefore that practice is being more widely 
adopted both in Bombay and Calcutta and everywhere. 

Q. It is also adopted as a matter of course by importers of goods 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. It is extremely difficult to see how it could bo got over. Yon say that a certain 
number of tickets is registered under the Patents Act. Whatisthefee 7 
A. Mr. Patel , — In Calcutta I recently paid Rs. 40. 

Q. For one ticket 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. It is rather heavy. Have you got any tickets registered, Mr. Kasturbhai 7 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — Yes, but I have no personal knowledge. 

A. Mr. Sanchhodlal Aviraital . — We get our tickets registered in the Sub-Registry 
court at Ahmedabad and it does not cost more than Rs. 10. 

Q. Rs. 10 7 

A. Yes, we register it as priority. 

Q. How does that help you 7 

A. In case anybody imitates the ticket we can prove our priority. 

Q. I understand that some of these tickets are registered under the Patents Act. Hid 
you register under the Patents Act, Mr. Patel 7 
A. Mr. Patel. — ^Yes. 

Q. It cost you Rs. 40 and it cost Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal Rs. 10. What advantage 
do you get out of this Rs. 40 registration 7 

A: He has got priority in time. Nobody can imitate his ticket after the registration 
wlme I have n^ own ticket registered so that the ticket is solelv in my interest 
and can always be used by me. Nobody can imitate it, nor can anybody use it. 

sp^kT”'*” you against imitation, bis protects bim against duplication, so to 

A, Yes. 
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Mr. Majmvdar. — ^Yoii do notfollowtho Jiombay nystcm ? 

A. Mr.GhamanJalParckh, — No. 

Mr. Subba i?oo.— Siipposo thoro jiro ‘ Curiciila * and ‘ Cuti Ctira Would tbc latter 
be an infringonxont of your right ? 

A. Mr. Patel— Yes. 

A. 3fr. Paiichlwdlttl A mrathd. — Surely it will bo a colourable imitation. 

President. — do not supposo your rogistrntion protects you against a colourablo 
imitation. I cannot sco wlwit advantage Mr. Patel has if yours protects yon against a 
colourablo imitation. I wish you would look it up. I will look it up too ; but I shall 
bo glad to havo your views. 

Mr. Majmvdar. — The Bombaj' millownors keep a register of labels 7 
A. Mr. Patel — Yes. 

Q. You do not keep any 7 
A. No. ‘ 

Q. Is it didlcult for you to follow tlio Bombay practice 7 
A. It is dillicult to operate the system. 

Q. In what way 7 Do you know what the Bombay system is 7 

A. They send the labels to the Association to be registered and kept there. 

Q. And wlicncvernnj’inill introduces noivlnliels, copies are circulated to all the mem- 
bers of the Association and if anj' member of the Association has any objection to the' 
said label being registered he puts in his objections. Is it not possible to start an 
all-India organisation to register labels so that all this trouble about imitation and using 
the same labels would disajipcar 7 
A. It is not feasible with us in Ahmcdabad. 

Q. Why 7 _ 

_ A. Because, as lilr. ICasturbhai said sometimes we arc selling goods on merchants’ 
tickets. 

President. — When you arc selling on j'our own ticket 7 That is what Mr. Majmiidar 
refers to. Wo are not concerned with the merchants’ tickets. 

A. The system is not unifomt. The same goods may be stamped with the merchants’ 
ticket or with the mill’s ticket. 

Q. In that case the name of the mill does not appear 7 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Majmvdar. — Wo arc discussing the case where only the mills’ labels appear. Is it 
not possible for you to register labels of the mills so that one mill may not put in a label 
Which is a colourable imitation of the other mill’s label. 

A. Wc hare, not tried it. 

Raja Hart Kisltan Kaul — ^If there was such a registration it would possibly prevent 
imitation 7 

A. I think so. If it is an-all-India organisation it would help us a great deal. 

Q. Could you prevent it 7 

A. Just as Mr. Alajmudar said.lf every new ticket prepared by a mill is circulated to all 
the mills and everybody is given an opportunity to piotest if he has any objection to it 
the system would work well. If one loses the opportunity of jirotcsting then one should 
have no opportunity ofyompleining in future. 

Q. Supposing one imitates the ticket or the number in spite of protests 7 
A. In that case the Association should bo provided with a committee to settle such 
questions if they want to avoid litigation. 

Q. You think some penalty should be provided 7 

A. It depends on the nature of the co-operation that is received. . If the penalty is 
very heavy you may perhaps get only a smaller number of people to co-operate. 

Q. Is it possible to enforce a penalty 7 

A. I think a penalty may bo enforced to o certain extent, not a very heavy penalty. 
There should bo an inducement for oo-operation instead of for litigation. 

Q. Thoro arc cases at present in which one mill has imitated the number or ticket of 
another mill in respect of some lines which were selling profitably, and when a mill thinks 
it can gain by imitating another mill’s ticket or number it has a temptation and 
would be inclined to overlook any advice given by some central body. I want to know 
whether it is possible to provide a penalty which would be deterrent and prevent it. Or, 
do you mean that it is necessary to havo legislation on that point 7 

A. I think if there is a provision that a particular committee appointed by that body 
should arbitrate on a question of dispute ive liopo it will bo accepted by both the parties. 
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Q. Now, with regard to tho quality of the Abmtvlabail .1 bayr I- < j, j tTOrk by 
this kind of contrast. tVlien we went ronii'l tbe inilb' in Abnn <.at.M\ 1 l.ai tl.e qtj.aJi.y 
was very high, specially the r esipi..-= and patlejns i.trnek nv a- v ry r..i% ;,n. • <1. l-nl a- vt-n 
SCO there is this sinister reputation in the market., that the quality i'> v> ty b-w . lu.v. do 
you explain this I 
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most up to date. 

President. — How many mills arc turning out tliose Idnds ? 

_ A. Out of 39 there aro 40 or 43 mills w^iich are turning out bleached kinds. Prven or 
eight years back there wore hardly half a dozen mills who used to work on bleaein d kinds. 
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formore than a conplo of months in the normal times. Xatxmally we can always meet the 
requirements of the merchants. 

Q. I was speaking of the contracts. If in the meanwhile the prices rise it is suggested 
that there are difficulties about delivery it is just postponed and so on. 

A. Ho, 1 do not think so. 

A. ilfr. Patel. — ^Tt is just the contrary with me. I have always delivered the contract 
to the best of the terms but the merchants never come to take delivery in spite of notices 
when the rates fall. 

Mr. Majmvdar. — ^What is the percentage of bleached goods to the total goods in 
Ahmcdabad ? 

A. ATr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — 30 or 35 per cent. 

Q. Would it be possible for you to give figures for the last four or five j’ears from the ■ 
monthly returns ? 

A. Yes. 

President. — In Bombay it appears to be four lakhs against thirteen crores of pounds 
and you say yours is 30 to 36 per cent. ? 

A. Yes. Practically at present almost all the mills are turning bleached goods. In 
my mill bleached goods come to 75 per cent. - 

Q. To whom do you send these figures ? 

A. ilfr. Patel. — ^To the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Q. We have been given a general statement of the reduction in output owing to 
redaction in hours from 12 to 10. According, to the Bombay hlillownors it is 16^ for 
spinning and 10 to 12 for weaving. Can you give us some definite figures of one or two 
select nulls, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, showing how much it was ? 

"A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^Yes. 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^This is the .statement which we have received from some mills. 
We submit the original. • 

(The statement was handed to the President.)' 

Q. Mr. Majmudar will take out the relevant facts and send it back to you. AVo 
want the data on which it is based. As you know, Mr. Chamaulal, one of the reasons 
why you asked for a further hearing was that you were rather anxious to make some 
comments on the evidence of some of the witnesses before us in Ahmcdabad. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^We have got copies of the evidence so late that we were 
not able to prepare the statement that we wanted. We went on uTiting to the Board 
and telegraphing. 

Q. You have copies of the relevant evidence, I think. 

A. Mr. Patel. — AA^e have already sent a statement. 

Q. None of these particular statements you refer hero are" of any very material 
importance. As regards the statement of Findlay Shirras, we are working out the 
cost of production figures which you have sent us. You had a copy of Mr. Pesai’s 
written evidence. You have had that for some time, I think. T thought you were 
sufficiently aware of the general character of the statements made in Ahmedabad. 
Arc you in a position to comment on them ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — Only with reference to the directors. The directors '>f 
most of the mills are well-to-do and OAperienced men. It is said that the directors* 
meetings are called once in a year. 

Q. How often do you call meetings ? 

A. Generally twice a year. 

Q. If you have meetings only twice a year then how can tlie3' be said to decide 
questions of policy ? 

A. A/r. Kaslurhhai Lalbhai. — Questions of policy are with regard to the expansion 
of the mills or the curtailment of production or the increase of iwoduclion. Otherwise 
generally the system being the Sfanaging Agency system, the routine work is naturally 
banded over to the agents. There the question of policy does not arise. For instance, 
with regard to the purchase of cotton or the sale of pienegoods, the matter is left entirely 
to the agents. That we do not think comes under the purview of the directoi-s. Bat 
such matters of policy as the expansion of mills, or the curtailment of production to an 
appreciable e.xtent or an increase in prodxiotion or an increment in wages are always 
considered and decided upon in comsultation with the directors. 

Q. If you propose to make an appreciable out in wages does that mean that you 
summon a special meeting of the directors ? 

A. Not necessarily, but we will consult the directors. In certain mills they may 
call for a meeting. But in others they may do it in consultation with the directors. 
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Most of Mr. Tcsai’s statements were with reference to the few mills wliicli had gone into 
liquidation and for which we had not n word to say. We are quite in agreement 
ns regards remedial measures to ho taken for such mills and it you look to his oridenco 
you wiU find that most of his comments are directed against those ooncems that 
have come to grief. 

Q. 1 think ho referred to 32 mills of different calibre ? 

A. Not only that. But the reference to the 32 mills is over sinoo the starting of the 
mill indnstrj' in Ahmedahad. It covers a period of 30 or 40 years. 

■ A. Mr. Patch — had a talk with him and ho said it was for period of more 
than 30 years. 

Q. You say “ with referonoo to tlio statement that the mill ohawls are being farmed 
out to Pathans and Banins, investigations reveal the fact that this statement is far 
from truth.” I do not rememher for the moment who made that statement. 

A. Mr. Besai. 

Q. Have you discovered any such cases ? 

A. Prom our enqiiiries w'e do not find any mill chawla heiug farmed out to Pathans 
and Banins. 

Q. One or two further questions in this connection. We went in a very great detail 
into the question of audit with you in Ahmedahad. We esiimiucd Mr. Shah, one of 
the auditors of the two firms of auditors who do most of the work in Ahmedahad — 
Messrs. Engineer & Co., and Mr. Shah. Mr. Shah told us that he audited about 
20 to 25 mills of your mills. 

A. Mr. Parekh. — He is a joint auditor loo. 

Q. With Messrs. Engineer & Co. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He informed us that his ofiioe consisted of two clerks aud he also stated that the 
fees for audit in Ahmedahad were Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 a mill. Do you consider that that 
is a sufficient fee for the audit of a mill or that an audit carried out hy such means is 
very satisfactory from the point of view of the shareholders ? 

A. Mr. Patel. — Mi-. Dixit pays Rs. 1,200 to the auditor of his mills. 

Q. What do you pay, Mr. Parekh ? 

A. Mr. Ghamanlal Parekh. — Rupees 300 to 400. 

A. Mr. Ka^turbhai Latbhai. — In my mills it ranges from Rs. 350 to 400. 

A. Mr. Ghamanlal Parekh. — ^It is generally Rs. 300 to 400 for each mill. 

Mr. Majmvdar. — IVliy do you want two auditors ? 

A. Messrs. Engineer & Co., are in Bombay and Mr. .Shah is in Ahmedahad. 

President. — ^What is the object of a joint audit ? 

A. Both of them combine and do the work. 

Q. When you talk of a joint audit, what does it mean exactly ? 

. A. They arrange hotivecn themselves to examine certain vouchers each. One 
examines certain vouchers and the other the other sot of vouchers. 

Mr. Majmudur. — They exchange the -work every year ? 

A. Not like that. 

Q. Supposing this year one auditor checks the stocks in spinning and another in 
weaving, next year they exchange. So that if there are any mi^akes they can 
easily find them out ? 

A. Yes. 

President. — What is the advantage of having a joint audit ? 

A. There is no advantage. We have got facilities to get either of them. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai LalbhaL — There are some mins who have got two 
auditors. 

Q. Why do you do that? 

A.. Mr. Banchhodlal Amratlal. — Thereby the shareholders think that no discrepancy 
would creep in. 

Q. Is it an additional precaution ? AYould’nt it be a good thing to have one good 
auditor and pay him a decent sum 7 

A. We are paying him about Rs. 600. 

Q. Mr. Shah teUs us that he gets Rs. 150. 

A. That may be for a small concern. 

Q. That is the general average, he said. 

A. He might be getting that for a small concern. 
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Baja Hari Kishan Kaul~l£ two of them are getting Rs. 300 or 3S0, each will get only 
Rs. 160. ^ 

A. For example I am paying for a new mill which has just started Rs. 150, because 
he has simply to audit the boolm and nothing else. There are no stoclm. ■ 

PresiderU.—Bia point about stocks was that the auditor had to accept the agent’s 
certificate as to the quantity.^ 

A. Mr. Kasturhhai LaWhai. — It ^s being checked. If it was certified about cotton, 
piecegoods and stores, he will select to check either the cotton or the piecegoods or the 
stores — one of the three items. 

A. Mr. Patel. — We have enquired during the luncheon interval from the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and they say they do not classify grey and bleached goods 
separately. 

President. — ^You enquired from the Millowners* Association ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The figures are available for 1924 and 1925 ? 

A. Mr. Ghamanlal Parekh. — Since the abolition of the duty they have not got then. 

Q. We have got the figures here up to 1925. We left off this morning on the question 
of audit. What Mr. Shah told us was that the Ahmedabad standard is much below the 
Bombay standard, t£at ordinarily in Bombay if the fee was Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 for a 
mill of the same size, in Ahmedabad he would get only Rs. 150 or Rs. 200, and 'in a 
few cases Rs. 250 1 

■ A. Mr. Kasturhhai Lcdbhai. — ^He may be paid between Rs. 200 and Rs. 400 — ^it may be 
Rs. 200, Rs. 260 or Rs. 300. Of course Rs. 150 might be from a small null. — ^I do not 
know that. 

Q. The point I was discussing this morning was if it was not rather a small -fee 
considering the importance of the work. I do not wish to criticise Mr. Shah, but I cannot 
quite see — we have to deal with the facts before us — how he can audit all these concerns 
with the help of so few assistants. On his own showing, he audits about 54 concerns 
in a year by himself and with two assistants, which is the whole extent of his o£5ce. 
It does not seem to me to be likely that under the' circumstances it is possible to make a 
very detailed audit. 

A. As far as fees are concerned, I think we can submit a statement showing the fees 
paid in the Ahmedabad nulls, and if Bombay nulls also will submit a statement we can 
compare them. ' * . 

Q. You would show exactly in that statement which mills have which auditors and 
what fees they get. 

A. Fees in Ahmedabad are bound to be on the lowsideascompared to Bombay, because 
the office expenses and establishment charges in Bombay are bound to be much higher. 
Still we can find out how they compare when compared with the expenses of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. •' 

A. Mr. Patel. — I think Mr. Shah is doing income-tax work also. So he might be 
running the office for both the purposes. Perhaps it might be more economical. 

Q. He has only got an office of two assistants. He has got only two people in 
his office. 

A. His office is not doing this work only. 

Q. That makes it worse. My point is whether he has got sufficient staff to conduct 
the audits of so many concerns in a way in which they should be conducted ? 

A. Mr. Ghamanlal Parekh. — ^He finishes checking vouchers in one month, and so on. 

Q. I understood none of the mills or veryfewofthemillshave arunning audit ? 

A. It is not a running audit. As the books are written he is checking them every 
month. 

Q. Is not that checking of vouchers month by month a rumung audit ? 

A. No. He has to go through all the vouchers. ' If he has finished checking the 
vouchers and cash book ledgers in one month then he has so much less work. 

Q. You mean he spreads the work out f 
A. Yes, 

Q. I am not quite clear about this queslaon of quantities. He told us that there is 
no check of quantities in Ahmedabad. But is not that very necessary for a satisfactory 
audit 7 

A. Mr. Kasturhhai Lalhhai. — As far as my experience goes, I have dealt with two or 
three auditors, in every case they check audit. That is to say, they may take one or. the 
other item which may have been certified- by the agents and the auditora will see wheth^ 
they tally with the figure given out in the agents’ certificate. 
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Q. Hr> paid thrro wai ijo plmr]; of in Alimodaliad. 

A. It may not in' in each nmi ovrry mill, liiit na far na my osporionco goes T do know 
tUal tki'ro nrc cliprU-midils. 

•0. t,'iianlitira aro cliorl.i'd in tlm andil. of your mill 7 

A. Mr. f’hitnutnlnt /’ofrW.— tVlu-n nr an* taking tlir stock wp request litem to como 
and clipok. 

A. Mr. Kti'tiirhhni Mlhni. — Hr dop t not come and elicck each and every item. 

t}. Surely lie can count tlie mtml>rr of bales 7 
A. Quito so. 

Q. Wliat liajtjten' in your mill, Mr. Dixit t 

.\. Mr. JHiit. — Wo liaVo ns a mattor of fact got qnnriorly audita and we can count. 

Q. Titov «lo not olioel; qiintitiiita? 

\. No.’ 

Q. Don’t you coti'.id»r tliat tliey oliottid ilo it 7 

A. Wo mpiost ilii'in wlu it no an* t.al.ing sloe.ks aitd tell litem that they arc 
Wf leunie 

Q. \\^ly wrleoitio * Wlty not im-i'l on it for tlio IsMioril of yottraltareltnldors 7 .\t any 
r.alo 1 tal.o it tliat m<''>l of you would n:;reo tlial chocking qiiniilitios i^ neee.vary 7 
.\. Mr. Krt'tiithlni /yuJt.’.'ti.— Wo Would woleiinio it. 

Q. Thru a ftiMlicr tjtif-'.tiiin ari'-ing out of this is the ilolay in ptihli'ihing balance phccl.a. 
Thrro nr.-.in Mr. .‘'’hah fayi. that the balanoo aho't'i in Ahtnodabad wore frequently 
judi’i'hod r-'-Mral nii>nt1:i' nftcr the okoo of the year I't which they related, in ROino case.a 
lifl'-en ttmiitlis nitrr. 

A. .Mr. ('t.T'.nr.inl — They nro goner.illy |iubli-<he<l Itctiveon .Itine to 

.tuguit, 

tj. 1 think ho ntcntioti<-<l that oti "iino t>orn>.tonM it was 15 mnntliR after the close of 
the x-o.ar. 

.\. It < .nnnot br so, b-au-o wo have to o.all a gcnoral tne<-ting once every calendar 
year, 

Mr. /'rt/fJ.™ Wo eanniit <blay it lo-xamd l.l month". 

Q. 1 find that Mr. Shah ^ay^ that tho jo.ildic ation of th'> halanco rdioota varies from 0 

l<i !• month" aft/ r tho choo «if tho year- •.luiio, .Inly and .VneusI 

A. tSoiK r.xlly all tho mill" jiubli'h tlfir balanoo ohrot" in .Inly and .•\ugust. 

Q. Isn't it jso'iblo t/i hurry that up a hit 7 

.\. M.atiy of tho mtlb arc fcllitu; up-outitry and thoy ilo nut got their arcounts within 
thn"' tnnnths »ir eo.. ..... 

Mr. .Mftjrr.v ii 2 T. — Don't you got jantr neeouiits fntiu upcouiitry every month 7 
A. Thoy lift not Roiid it at tho rttd tif tho month. 

Q. You ran in-ivt on tlioir sonding thoin iioxt moiilh 7 
A. Wo iiiM't, but thoy arc r.xthor i-low. 

Q Yoii allow till' halaiico abo to stand with thorn 7 
A. I'ivory d.ay wo gel tho palo form". 

tj. ."Nt, that, it will Iw oasy for you t<i oalctdnto how niueh has been sold 7 
A. That Wo rotild not. Wo ha vo Ui got othor acrounts, agents' commi.ssion and other 
char,’ os. 

Q. That would not tako thn'o moitlhs? 

A. They are not oenditig just at the oIom* of the month. They may ho Rending it by 
the nest month. .Some mills ju.iy Ih> getting into Kohruary. 

liaja Jiari Kirhatt Kaul. — Onn of the criticUms made in Ahmednhad wa.s that with a 
view to earn more commission the agenlR go on increasing tho Rise of the mill and borrow 
ra]iital, with well known rcRiiIta. This criticism was made Ixitli by Mr, Desai and another 
witness. They Raid that the commiRsion of tho mill agent.s being on the total production 
they went on increiising produetinn without capital with tho result that the mills canto 
to grief. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai IjnVthai . — But tho rcsnom«ibilily of rmanoing tho concern is xvith 
tho agent and ho would not extend iinleRs Ito wero prepared to take that ro.sponsibilit3’. 
In most of tho cases the extensions have Itccn made in order to run tho concern more 
cconomicallj'. If I were to cite my own case — tho easo of tho Asokn mills for which my 
company is the managing agent — when I Rtartcd the concern I had a capital debt of 2*1 
lakhs. Inspito of that 1 mado oxtonsions in order to bring down overhead charges and 
MO y 420—33 
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as a matter of lact I have been able to bring do^vn tbe ove^ead charges by the 
extensions. Of cour.se when 1 made these extensions the public or the shareholders 
levelled against me the charge that I was doing so in order to earn a higher commission, 
but that is not the state of affairs because as a matter of fact my mills had 6 units of 
production, if I may say so. 

Q. Do YOU think that that action of yours resulted in reducing your previous 
debt ? * 

A. It is bound to result. As you know, in Ahmedabad the units of milk are very 
small, smaller than they should be. Naturally therefore extensions are being made 
even incurring capital debt in order that the overhead charges may be reduced. 

Q. You think theresis nothing in this criticism and that by doing so you better the 
position, i.e., you strengthen the position of the mills ? 

A. Quite so. If I wanted to earn more commission, I would rather start another mill 
than extend the old one. If extensions are undertaken, it is simply in order that the 
overhead charges may be brought doAvn. 

President . — ^This is the reason why we asked you for the figures, Mr. Kasturbhai. We 
want to know how far that charge is well-founded. That is why we wanted figures for 
spindles and looms from 1914, to see whether the Ahmedabad industry has expanded to 
any very great extent. 

A. That we have promised to submit. 

Q. I am explaining why we are asking for it. 

A. But there may be some new mills started after 1914.- That will not give a correct 
idea unless you get statements, mill by mill, as to what were the extensions and what was 
the position when the extensions were made. 

Q. We can only work on general data ; but it would be useful if you would separate 
that out — U you could show spindles and looms for the old mills and new mills. It is easy 
in Bombay because no new mill has been started, only one at the outside since 1914. 
But it is not so in Ahmedabad. 

Paja Hart' Kishan Kaul ','- — The suggestion has been made that there should be a 
restriction on the borrowing powers of the agents. What are your views on that — 
that an industrial company shomd be prohibited from lending its borrowed funds? 

A. I will cite another instance. One of the mills under my agency during the year 
1920 had 27 thousand spindles and 400 looms and I had borrowed capital to the extent of 
nine lakhs of rupees then. Still I went on borrowing and made extensions in order that 
it may result in a more economical management. I placed orders for machinery and 
increased the mill and brought down the unit to 36 thousand spindles and 800 looms. 
Now, if a limitation had been put on the borrowing powers then it would not have been 
possible for me to carry out the extensions, and if I had not carried out the extensions 
then the overhead charges could not have been brought down. 

Q. Do 3 a)u think that an industrial company should be prohibited from lending its 
borrowed funds ? 

A. That is the point I made. 

Q. Lending its borrowed funds ? 

A. Before I had the intention of extending, naturally those funds that I had, the 
borrowed funds that I had I had to lend out to others because T cannot get the funds 
immediately at a moment’s notice, or even two months’ notice. As has been explained 
the' system of financing mills is by 12 months deposit and they do not give it up in a parti- 
cular year or particular time. If you retain these deposits, then it is possible for 3 «)u to 
utilise them whenever you want, but if you once give them over then you cannot get 
sufficient capital. 

Q. Borrowed capital is lent out while it is being accumulated for the construction or 
extension that you have in view ? 

A. Mr, Chamanlal Parekh , — Or evenin working. Suppose we have no sto'ck of cotton? 
We have to buy it in the season. If we have a surplus fund in the monsoon we give short 
term deposits to other milk or banks for three or four months and at the cotton time we 
will take it back and use it. 

President . — ^That is the reason I suppose why in some of the balance sheets "I have 
noticed on one side you have got large borrowings and on the other side you lent some of 
it on interest? 

A. Wo store cotton in the season time, and when we sell our products in December and 
November we have got that capital in hand which we cannot keep idle and so we give it 
on short deposits to other concerns where that is required. 
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A. ^fr, Knsturlihai Laibhai. — If wo wore olilippcl to stop tajung deposits or pving out 
xlic tlpjrasits tlint we linvc, then it Will Ije ditlicuit. 

Itajn Hari Khhnn Jvniif.— Does the clmngo from one system of commission, the sj’stem 
of eommission on prodnetion, to the sj-stem of commission on sales really result in a very 
large dilTerence. Some instances liaxTO been quoted to us by witnesses in Ahmed- 
ahnd. 

A. It did during the Jx)om years hut it will not make anj’ difference during the normal 
years. 

Q. A witne.ss has quoted a case of 102.'!, that in the cose of the Purushotam mills the 
agejit.s got Rs. IJl.tiOO at the rate of 3 pica per pound while in the ease of the Bharatkhand 
mills with the eajue number of spindles and looms it come to Rs. 02,000. In the case 
of the Commereinl mills with an equal number of looms and spindles the commission 
amounted to Rs. OS.SOO. 

A. -Vr. Koflurbhai Laibhai. — There should l)c something wrong ■nith the Purushotam 
mill during that year; othenrise the commission wotdd not be so different. 

A. -Vr. Chamnnhil Parckh. — In the Purushotam mill the commission was Rs. 19,000 
and in the ease of the Rhnratkliand having the same spindles and looms it was 
R'. OS.OOO. 

Q. In the Purushotam mills the commission is on produce, .3 pics per pound, while in 
the other two mills itjs on sales. Does it. really make so mueh difference ? 

A. Mr, Katlurbhni fjalbhni. — There must have been some breakdown in the Purusho- 
tnni mills. There was h big breakdown we know in the Purushotam mill, and they had 
to bring down the whole building and erect the xnachinery. Therefore the commission 
jnay have been le.ss. It may not he. in the knowledge of the particular gentleman who 
gave evidenee ; but the difference could not be to this extent. The difference ns far as 
we coidd reckon if comes to half or one per cent. 

(J. If yoxt are acquainted with any of the.«e mills we enn work out on the figures of one 
year and sec whether the difference is gre.at. For instance, in regard to Sarangpur mills 
he lias comi>ared the comlitions of lOM with the present conditions. In 1914 it was 
Rs. 31.000 and in 1922 it came to Rs. 1,20,000. 

A. ,Vr. Chamnnlal Parchh. — The mill doubled between 1914 and 1923. The mill is 
nearly doubled. 

A. Mr. Paul, — It has increased its looms and spindles. 

A. Mr. Phamatilal Parchh. —It is the only mill which has got Rs. 4.5 lakhs cash as reserve 
nn<l other funds I believe. 

PraiiUnl . — The real comparison would be between the figures for the same year under 
the two systems. 

A. Ho must compare the balance sheet of the very year by talung commission on pro- 
duce and by taking the commis-sion on sale.*. In those boom years certainly some nulls 
increased the commission from 3 pics per jiound on production to 34 per cent. 

Paja llari Kii>han Kaul. — Docs it now mean such a largo difference ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Laibhai. — ^I’ho difference would not be more than half per cent, to 
one per cent, at the very most. 

Q. That is uhat you suggest 

A. We can submit tigiircs. I can give you the figures of my own mill, that according 
to tlic poundage the commission would have been this and according to the percentage 
the comnussion would be such an amount. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parchh. — Of course in boom years the agents made very good 
commission. * 

Q. You think at the present time it does not make anything like the difference which is 
brought out hero ? 

A.'No. 

President. — ^IVhilst we arc on that question there is one point I wanted to clear up in 
your last evidence, 5Ir. Cliamanlal. You said that when the change was made, when 
the mills went over from poundage to the commission on sales several mills agreed to give 
12 to IS per cent, on share capital. How could they do that unless at the same time there 
were profits ? 

A. If there is profit ; otherwise they leave a certain percentage of the commission. 
They have to leave one-third or qnc-half. I dojiot know exactly, but they have to leave 
off at least one-third to make up the dividend, 

310 y 420 — 33a 
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Q. T!;’ thit rrhrrc that chance wna made they screed that there should bo 

m;nirr.’:rri diridi'nd of 12 per cent, before they col any commission ? 

A. Et’rrly. In former year*, crery mill in Ahm^dabad had a claws" that nnless they 
paid r> per c'nt. diirid''nd they had toleare of: one-third of the commission. IVlien the 
rhar.r-' r-.a- made, instead of ft per cent., they avent np to 15 and even to 20. 

7?:;a A’l'*-?:! Knul. — dVe find that an nndifor at Ahmcdahad is related to some of 

the mil! a;ent=. Yon do not consider that desirable ? 

A. Of rowr.-e not. 

Mr. 7?'to. — Y ou arere nsfced n question nl)OUt the ncents iKirronrin!; money and 

extendinc the morks. I «uppo=e. srhatea-er has been done in the past, now the actual 
extensions are covered by your otvn funds ? There is no burden of debt on the block 
aeeount ? 

.V. Mr. Knf’.urb'-.fii T/sIhhni. — JTo. 

Q. Tnkinc these figures, even snpposinp yon IxuroTrcd in the past, you should have 
I'e-en able to aecnmiilafe and thereby e<{aalise your own capital avdth the block aeeount. 
r .am speakinc cencrafly. Tnkinc4S mills toceiher, your block is 10 crore.s and 10 l.a?;hs 
■and your omned fund is 10 erores and 50 l.alchs. How many mills are even non* burdened 
vri'fi .a del)* aeeount ? IVould they be a large proportion ? Some migljt have held reserves 
r.rid others micht not haa*e any. 

It is iliffieult to say ofl-hand and then not to be able to bear out the statement. 

Q. T jiisf want In know wlietbcr yon can give a general impression. 

A. ,lfr. Pnirl. — Tlierc is a difference of 40 lakhs. If you look to the figures you will 
find the reserves ns 3G.5 laklis and the paid np capital ns .125 lakhs. 

Q. If x-oii look at the next page there is also the depreciation fund, p.xrt of your owned 
funds ns nc.xin«t th" block account at the original value, paitl up capit.al, reserve and 
dr'proeiation funds ought to balance the original x'nltie of the block nceoiinf. Depreciation 
must come on one side or the other. You cannot leave it off completely. This is the 
oripinsi value of the Mock, 1,0.10 lakhs, and your funds on pnga 1 do not include the 
clcprrf'iation fund. Either von mn 5 * comp.ire vonr actual block account .... 

A. Ye .. 

Q. That is the general p'lsition. That is very salisfactorj’. Hut you cannot nay 
nnytliinv nl.otil the pro[K»rlion of the exceptions 7 

A. Mr. Kn'!'nU.ni will bo very diflieult to say. 

Q, We would like to know that. 

We svill work it out and let you know. 

(). There are two statcm.'nt.s m.adc by xritncs«es about the employment of relafives on 
hi^Ii 'slari'-. and alsjut ncents putting people ns proxies to svork for them. Of course ono 
could ref tliaf tliere are large exaggerations, but is there ant' clement of f riitli in it 7 

None K’fnt*-o-ver, 1 n my own mill .... 



Q Do they know about the financial position of the firms with which the money is 
deposited ? 

A. Alimedabad is not a Presidency town that you cannot come to know of it. Every 
one Wows the position of the other and directors are generally well versed with the parties 
the mill is dealing with. 

President. — One question about insurance, Mr. Chamanlal. We 'have got a little 
information on certain points since we met 3mu last. We have been told by the Eire 
Insurance Association that the rates for mills upcountry and in Bombay are exactly the 
same if they have sprinkler installations. 

A. They are collecting from Ahmedabad mills alone Bs. 60,000 for keeping their staff. 
One-eight of the premium they are collecting for keeping a staff in Ahmedabad. 

Q. What they said was that in regard to mills equipped with improved sprinkler 
installation the charge for fire insurance covered is the same irrespective of the situation 
except that certain minor costs are recovered from the mofussU mills . We have asked 
them wbat the minor costs are. » 

A. Thev are collecting from the Ahmedabad mills alone Bs. 60,000. They have doubled 
it.- 

Q.' What is that for ? 

A. For posting their inspectors to look after the fire appliances in the Ahmedabad mills. 
It may not cost them more than Bs. 8,000 or Bs. 10,000 at the very most. They raised 
it up some years back. They were collecting in the past years one-eighth of the premium 
because of the sprinlder installation. Then they raised it to one-fourth and their saving 
amounted to a laldi and twenty thousand rupees. Wo fought it out with them. Wo 
said it was ridiculous to raise the charge and they again reinstated the original charge 
which brings them an income of 'Bs. 60,000. 

Q. I notice from Mr. Ghamanlal’s speech at your annual meeting that there is one 
small point in which you have made an improvement since we saw you last and that is in 
regard to the terminal tax on the mills which have sidings. 

A. That is the four annas terminal charge. The Municipal tax is there. The railway 
was charging six annas. The Traffic Manager told me that he was charging for keeping 
the roads and platforms and everything in order. But they were charging even where 
wo had nothing to do with the railway sidings. So ho agreed with my view and ho 
reduced the charge two annas for the other mills. From six annas it was reduced to four 
annas. ' 

Q. How many mills have sidings? 

A. I think we gave out the number os 10. It will be 10 or 12. But we should very 
much like you. Sir, to recommend that sidinp may be given to all on the basis of the Coal 
Commission Beport. 

Q. You have also Municipal terminal taxes on mills. 

A. Yes, that we have to pay. 

Q. You say where there are sidings they still charge terminal tax which should not be 
done. What tax were you referring to there ? 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^Four annas Municipal tax. 

Q. 1 do not quite see why there should be any distinction as far as the Municipality 
is concerned whether the mill has a siding or not. 

A. Ifr. Ghamanlal Parekh. — Those mills which have got sidings are not using the roads. 
We are not taking any advantage. 

A. Mr. Paid. — Till 1915 we had Octroi duty and there was no terminal tax. Octroi 
was levied for goods entering the city walls but for goods that were sent from the station 
outside the city walls there was notiiing like octroi duty. So machinery and all other 
articles were free of charge. When the Municipality changed the schedide from octroi to 
terminal tax, it is recovered on the Bailway Station and we have to pay this tax on every 
article we are consuming. 

Q. Even if the mill is outside the Municipal limits ? 

A. Yes. As the wagon is received on the railway the tax is to be paid. 

Q. But surely it seems to me that if you were to take up the case legally you might ' be 
able to improve matters. I can understand the Municipality levying a tax on goods which 
actually enter the Municipality, But if a mill is outside the Municipal limits and has got 
its own sidings then 1 cannot quite see how the terminal tax can be levied. 

A. Mr. Paid. — ^There is a city wall round about Ahmedabad and the Municipality 
extends far beyond the city walls and all our miilH ore practically situated in the muriicip^ 
limits but beyond the city walls. They were free from any such tax so long as the octroi 
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dctr -n force fcnt after 1P15 .they are charged terminal tax at the railway 
=t?Tion. 

Q. I see. Then I do not qtdte see how yon are going to get over it. 

A- -Vr. Charr.crlal PareJ:?.. — Any goods entering the Ahmedabad 3Ianioipa!ify have 
to pay the tax. There is no mill outside the Municipal limits having a sitog.' 

Q. "We hare had some subsidiary applications for protection, and also for the abolition 
of protection. I do not think there is any necessity for us to dfecuss with you amin 
the question of the remission of the 5 j»r cent, duty on counts of yam above *403^ Bat 
we have had an application from a hosiery Tn?n in Ahmedabad for a 100 per cent, 
additional proteerion. Do you care to express any views on that t 
A. Air. Ka — I think. Sir, that industry ought to be protected. As they 

represent the imports are mostly from Japan. The hodery industry is such that if some 
protection were given not only will that rnill be prodncing hosiery but there may be other 
cotton spinning and weaving mills which may take up hosiery jis a side line. 

Q The point is why have they not done it ? 

.A Because it has not been a paying proposition up till now. 

Q. Has any mill tried to make it a paying proposition. The applicant has only got one 
small mill, which as a matter of fact on hfe own showing is mal^g such profits as it is 
making out of horfery. Da yon consider that the protection of a few .small mills is sufficient 
to ittstify a 10^ per cent, or any increased protection for hosiery than is given to it as a 
branch of the textile industry ? Jly point is. there appears to be nothing speciaDy 
technical about hosiery. It can hardly & said that a knitting maehineiy is more technical 
than some of your looms. 

A. It is. As far as my knowledge goes hosiery is a special line. 

Q. It may be a special line bnt is there anything .snfaciently technical in it 
to deserve sjvecial protection ? Can yon say it is more diSicnlt to work a knitting macliine 
than it is to work some of your looms on finer counts ? 

A- I have not got any personal experience and so 1 cannot say. 

A. Air. Paid . — Some mills may he taking it- as a sahsidiaty line. 

Q. The point wc are tsying to get at is what difierentiates hosiery from any other line 
of yours ? ' ” 

A. Air. Dirt!. — T think the As.«ar "reeijee JfiUs in Bombay fried ft as a side line but it 
failed on account of the Jap.tnese competition. 

Q. There is no reason why it should more than any other line ? 

A. Unless some protection is given other people will not try. 

Q. The only reason for giving protection to hosiery would be the infant industry 
atg-.iment. But under the- canons laid down by the fiscal Commission it must show 
that a beginning has been made i 

.V. Air. Ka^litrbl.ai Lalbhai . — In Calcutta there are several hosiery factories. Tliey are 
not of course side lines of mills. 

t>. We know very little about them. 

Xo representation has been made on behalf of the Calcutta f«opIe ? 

Q. It is jnst coming in. The Hosiery Association ha.* informed us by telegram that thej 
are sendinu a representation. But it has not yet arrived. 

Rafa Deri Kid.an Kaul . — In your speech, 3Ir. Chamanlal, you said that prcferentic.: 
roilwav rates were given in .Amcric.a and some other countries to goods manufactHitd 
in the country. C.an yon tell u.» which country, and what preferential rates I Can you 
give II' anj' information on the subject ! 

Air. Pav.'hrr.'Pai Aftrdlal. — ^I can s.iy that special rates are given for all goads 
."•en: from California and Xew York and some other places. 

A. Air. Cr.atr,ar.lal Pr.rd;}., — It m.ay be for textile industry or of bsr industries. 

Q. I should like to know that. 

A. We have taken the particulars from others. 

Q. Can yon try and secure them 7 
.\. Yes. 

— One or two points arising out of this statement, 3Ir. Chamanlal. I notice 
th.at in 19‘23 v-oa paid away most of your profits in dividends although the period of depres- 
sion w."!.* be-cinninc. You will see that your net profit? were Tts. 35,24, 000, and the 
dividend w.-;.' Rs. 34.77.000. Was that not rather a high fimirc 7 

A. 3Vo did not think that times were u-rins to be Lid. Several niili? h.ad big 

reserve s. 
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Q. In tho absence of detailed balance sbcota it is rather hard for us to draw inferences 
from the statement except about tho general soundness of the Ahmedabad mills, 

A. A/r. Paid. — ^Details of every mill are conttuned in it. 

Q. Another point that strikes one is this. Spealdng generally, you seem to have made . 
somewhat Ubcral allowanoes for depreeiation. 

Mr. iSxtbba Hao. — One crore has been added in tho course of one year, between 1921 and 
1922, to the depreciation fund. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal ParcWi.— Because in the last year depreciation Was not taken. 
There was much to bo made up in the depreciation fund, and as the mills made good 
profits they took it off. 

Q. I do not think you can take it from the second statement because they do not cover 
the same mills. 

President. — ^In 1921, 1922, 1924 and 1925 tho dopreoiation seems to have been as much 
as it should have been, allowing for 21 — the usual percentage — on buildings and 6 per 
cent on machinery. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — But as we had not taken full depreciation in the previous 
year, when wo made profits, tho3' were set aside and taken to depreciation. 

Q. Except in 1923 j’ou seem -to have made full provision. In 1923 you did not make 
quite as full allowance for depreciation as j'ou might have done. Last year you made 
full provision for depreciation inspitc of its being a bad year or a comparatively bad 
j-ear ? 

A. The same as 1924. There maj' bo some increase. We have taken a lakh of rupees 
more. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^It is not tho full depreciation. It only amounts to 3 
per cent., while it ought to amount to something like 

Q. I was going on the block account after depreciation. It should, of course, be on the 
original block account. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — Genorallj' we ore going on the income-tax basis. 

Q. As laid down in tho Income-tax Act ? 

A. Yes. 2J per cent, on buildings and 6 per cent, on machinery and 7J or 10 on electric 
machinery. 

Q. You consider 5 per cent, depreciation on machinery suflScient ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 20 j'ears now-a-daj’s in the life of a machinery in an industry might be considered 
rather a Icngtly period. Might it not be an inducement to mills to scrap their machinery 
earlier and to keep themselves up to date if they were allowed 10 instead of 5 per cent, for 
depreciation ? 

A. blone of the mills will bo able to set aside 10 per cent, on the block account. 

Q. I did not say you could, but I wanted to know whether it would help the industry 
in any way if j-ou were allowed 10 per cent, depreciation instead of 5 on machinery. 

A. Mr. Patel. — ^That depends on the profits that are made. 

Q. Of course it does. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— The point is this. If 10 per cent, is allowed for depre- 
ciation one has got to make profit to that extent, which has never been possible in the 
case" of the industry. Profits ore coming down. After allowing for depreciaMon of 
6 per cent, in 1923 they had only 10 per cent. 

Q. Look at 1921. 

A. That was an abnormal year. From 1917 to 1922 they were abnormal years. 

Q. 1923, 1924 and 1925 were normal years ? 

A. In 1923 the return on the paid-up capital appears to have been higher because some 
profits may have been drawn out from the year 1922. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — Some items have been taken from the reserves. 

Q. You do not consider that would help you in any way ? 

A. Jlfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . — ^No. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. — We are further allowed renewal charges over and above the 
6 per cent. — for renewals or repairs of the present machinery. So we think 6 per cent, is 
quite sound. 

Q. Speaking generally, have the mills throughout these five years been putting 2J 
per cent, depreciation on land and buildings and 5 per cent, on machinery ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. — ^No, Sir. They have not been able to do it since the 
year 1923. 
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Q. In 1921 and 1922 full depreciation was allowed ? 

A. Yes. In 1923 they had only written off 22 lakhs, while they ought to have written 
off'40 lakhs. Since the year 1923 the full depreciation has not Wn written-down. 

Q. It is rather diflScult to say how much the full depreciation would be. 

A. Over 40 lakhs. That is certain. 

Q. I take it 39 lakhs would be about the figure. 

A 39'lakhs is on the capital of 9 crores, and this is lO crores odd. 

Q. Thenin some cases where your machineiy is more than twenty years old yon are 
getting no depreciation on that at all although it is shown in the block account at the 
original valueJ 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have got to take that into consideration ? 

A jJfr. Ohamanldl Parehh, — ^In 1921 and 1922, they would not have taken that into 
consideration. We generally go on the profits. If we have more profits -we set' aside a 
certain amount more. 

Raja Hari KisJian KauH. — Out of the profits for 1924-25 why didn’t yon allow 
full depreciation ? Yon allowed 29 lakhs depreciation and you had 40 lakhs net 
profit. 

A Mr. Kasturhhai LcUbhai. — It depends on the individual mnis — the circumstances 
under which they are placed. 

Q. Is it possible that some of the mills do not provide any depreciation and others set 
apart full depreciation ? 

A It is bound to be so. 

Q. Now in this statement, looking at the last three years, the position has improved. 
In 1923 your net profit after deducting the loss was 28 lakhs ; in 1924 it rose to 40 lakhs, 
and in 1925 it was 50 lakhs. It is unlike Bombay where there has been a gradual decline. 
Is it due to your largely manufacturing finer counts and bleached goods ? 

A No. The point has been made clear in the morning by kir. Patel, that during the 
year 1923 there was a long drawn out strike lasting for ten weeks. That not only took 
away a certain margin but also the overhead charges were to be borne by the mills. So the 
position might be taken to be one and the same during the last three years. 

Q. In 1923 the profits were low, looking at the last page. The net result was 28 lakhs. 
In the next year there was an improvement. The net profits increased to 40 lakhs after 
deducting the lo.ss of 9 lakhs. It is a considerable improvement over the previous year. 

A Mr. Chamarilal Parefch. — ^It was not an improvement. In 1923 we had to close 
down our mills. 

Q. 1923 was a bad year. 

A t)wing to the str^e. 

' Q. Yes ; it was a bad year. 

A Mr. Kaelurbhai Ldlihai. — ^Yon have got to compare the profits of 1923 only for 
9} months and not for 12 months, while the profit for 1924 was for a full year. 

President. — Even if you take for 9^- months, 1924 was a better year than 1923. 

A Not only are they profits for 91- months, but the overhead charges went to lower 
the profits, because even if the rmlla closed down it did not mean that the mills did not 
incur any charges. Whatever charges they incurred during those ten weeks' went to 
reduce the profits and therefore the profits were less. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kauh — Any way there was no decline. Even allowing for the 
strike your profits were larger in 1923, and in 1924 they were still larger. The losses were 
less. The next year they were larger still In any case against 1924 there was an 
improvement. 

A Mr. Paid. — ^That should be seen by taking the same number of mills and for the 
same number of years. AU the 48 mills shown there are not the same identical mills. 
Some mills have been added in the later years. Erom the list you 'will find out the names' 
of the mills. 

Q'. Shall we take it that in any case there is no decline 7 The profits are 40 lakhs and 
.60 lakhs. Erom that yon might conclude that there was no decline. I want to know 
whether there are any special reasons why there is an improvement. Is it the special 
advantage which you have in respect of the bleached cloth for which you have special 
facilities and also that you are taking special interest in finer counts 7 

A Jlfr. Kasturbhai LalbJtai. — My point is this. If you take the year 1923, the paid 
up capital the reserve pf«s the depreciation ftmd amount to 8*67 crores. On that 
28 lakhs have been earned for 9^ mont^. Now if you calculate it for 12 months the profit 
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como to 35 or 40 laUhs. Now 40 Inkhsisiho jirofit earned in 1924 on a capital of 
1,022 laUlis and not 800 lakhs. The fallacy lies in taldng only the profits without due con- 
sideration of the' capital. The capital in the year 1024 was 1,022 lakhs and in 1926 it was 
1,050 lakhs. So on 1,050 lakhs it is 4*6 ; in 1924 it is 3 -Ol, and in 1923 it is 3 and not 10 
as tyiMsd there. It is a typing mistake. 

Q. Any way comparing 1924 and 1925 there was on improvement from 3‘0 to 4*8. 
You think the alight improvement in 1925 js due to the strike in Bombay of which- you 
took advantage ? 

A. Not taking advantage. 

A. jl/r. Chamanlal Parckh, — ^Nature has given us the advantage. 

A. ilfr. Kasturhhai Laibhai. — ^It is not an. improvement worth any consideration. 

Q. You don’t think that you have fared somewhat better than Bombay because 
Bombay has declined in the last two years in a marked degree. You don’t think- that 
your slight advantage is due to the.so facts that I have mentioned — your going to finer 
counts and your lorge proportion of bleached goods 7 

,A. No. in the year 1923, as you are fully aware, wo made a cut in wages to the extent 
of 151 per cent. But the Bombay wages remain the same stilt. Had we been called 
nixm to pay the some wages we would have been much worse oft than what is shown in 
the balance sheets. 

Q. Bombay wages remained t-lic same and you rednred them 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that the .slight advantage you have over Bombay is due to the difference 
in wnge.s 7 
• A. Ye.<i. 

Q. Then it has been said that coarse counts paj' better than fine counts. What is your 
experience 7 

A. It all dei)onds on the seasons. In a particular time the finer counts proposition 
may be a better jiropo.sition than the coarse or medium counts proposition and another 
time the coarse or medium count.s projio.sition may bo a better proposition than the finer 
counts proiw.sition. 

Q. On the whole j^ou arc not prepared to pronounce an opinion in favour of either coarse 
or fine counts 7 

A. As far ns Ahmcdabnd is concerned, generally B|>cnldng, wo think that going to 
medium counts is a better policy. 

A. jl/r. (7/i3niankd Parc/.'A.-. 20s warp and 39s weft generally. 90 per cent, of the mills 
aro working on that/ 

Q. You consider that it is the most profitablo business 7 

A. Yes, 

jl/r. Subba Pao. — IVith regard to reduction in wages it will bo useful to Know what has 
been the wages bill thc.so three or four years. Could you supply us with that information 7 
Your balance sheets do not show the wages bill. Could j'ou tell us what has been the 
wages bill for all the mills before and after reduction, saj’ from 1922 to 1925 7 

A. Mr. Kaslurbliai. — I think we can give you tho total wage bill for the last four 
years. 

Q. Then I think at the last examination you offered to send us comparative figures of 
^v7tges in tho mill industry ns well ns in other occupations in Alunedabad, so that we might 
.^.know generally the level* of wages. Could you not do that 7 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parckh . — ^\Vo told you in the morning that wo could not get the 
figures in tho match factory. They do not give us. That is tho only industry in Ahmed- 
abad. 

A. Mr. Kaclurbhai Laibhai. — ^The figures for carpenters, blacksmiths and masons will 
not bo of any use because they arc absolutely on a different basis. 

Q. Then we have to rely on the figures of tho Labour Office. 

A. Ordinarily a woman gets 9 to 10 annas and a mill labourer gets 11 - to 12 
annas. 

President. — One thing which would ho of help would be if you could give us the actual 
rates paid in 1914 per day for a full time man in each department and where you pay by 
piecework, the rate per lb. My point is this. You will find a statement made before the 
Currenc}- Commission that the index figure of wages in Bombay had gone to 231 on the 
basis of the figures of 1914, whereas tho wholesale, retail and cost of living index figures 
had gone up to 160, 160 and 163 respectively and the argument therefore was that the 
• wages figures had gone up out of all proportion to the eost of living. When the wages 
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ir. ::rT;rc it v-.i* foan*l tli.it it wn-s li,i5cd nu the nvluction in hen 

fn-rn liJ !.i 10 which, of conn:'', viti.itrs thpconi]\iri<on nt once. Iscc.iwie the rwhtctioa ... 
1- -i ir- !;’.(! n othin:: to do with the cost of livinc. Then'forc the wa"css index t’snre hid 
r .i!:_v only '..-^ne nj) to .ilxnit 2i>K Wh.it I want fop-t nt. if we can. is the actn.il rates 
piid for a full d.iyV work in 1014 and 1020. IfVou wen' p.ijing: S nnna.s a d.iv per 
fpinr.'T lor a full dayV work in 10I4 .indif you are paying 12 .inn.is'now, I sihoulil say 
t hat yonr war-’s inde.x ti'.nire had gone up from lf>0 to lOt). 

-V. Will it (io if we were to .suhniit for two or three niilN the rates current in the year 
101 1 .ind in the ye.ir 1020 ? With regard to spinning they are basic wage.*. It is the daily 
w.io -i. I5nt in the case of weaving it is difTorent. Whatever it i.e. you w.int it fur one .mil 
th'‘ Sim'' mil! ^ 


if. Yts. for the smie cloth. 

Mr. — We want the actual rates for the s.imc kind of work. 


J'rfthirr .!. — If you were<I«ing20-; nnd3(>s then, and if juti give the rates for 20s and SOs 
now it will l>e a guide. 

A. Ve.s ; We can give that. For three mills we will do it. 

.\. Mr. J'nir !. — .iVs rcganls .spinning rates, we h.ive given them in printed reply, 

if. ( )iir tmuMc over this .standard muster Is, it is an cxprcs.sion which requires an exjiort 
to understand exacth* what it mean®. Take your wage 1>Q1 for 1013. For tiie frame 
depirtment it is ll.s. 13-S-O. Vour daily rate would presiimahly bt' 8 annas. Now it i.s 
Its. ii2 and so the daily tatc will lie mughly J{.s. 1.4-0. So ivc may say that when' 
ion wore paying annas 8 in 1013 you arc now paying Jls. 1-4-0 and that will gii’e u.s a 
guide. 

.\. This has been taken from the muster roll. 


Mr Jinn. — They t!o not tally with the figures of Mr. Findlay ,ShLrras. I asked you 

al. 'jiit that. The li'gures of Mr. Findlay Shirras show that your rates were tmich lower, 
iJo tliat doe.s not help u.s very much. 

J'ri'iuUnt . — We arc still unable to understand this wages question. We said that wo 
would <Munino Mr, Shirras about it, hut a.s a matter of fact we did not do so n.s I thought 
it woul'l prohaUy l>e better to e.varnine Mr, Genniiigs on the .subject n.s ho has got nil 
the recortls liandy. In the course of the oral ci'idcneo, Mr, Parekh said that he could not 
e.ipliiin why after tlie cut in l!t23 the wages were lower than they were in 11121. Aeeonling 
filth'- I.ali'iur I’ureau the figures were aUghtly higher. That is the jKiinf. We projio.'e 
to a*-!; Mr f■l•nt^iIlgs alKiut it, as I said Wore. Possildy it has something to do witli tlie 

w. iy in whi'di the census was taken. 

Mr. .Vid/ta A’lo. — Ileganling tlie diminution of output sinee you reduced the hours 
frt'iu 12 to 10, have you anv figures to show that ? * 

A. MV: have hubinifted tlie figures. 

.^. Mr. Pa'-'l. — You will find three or four mills giving this dilTorence, 

— Th'-re is only otie further i>oint and that is aUmt the railway frcighl.s, 
Mr. Parel.h. You laid groat stre.-.s on the rates from Oklm. W«> referred that jHiiiit 
to the It. 1!. A. I. IJailw.iy and tlo-y exfilaiiied that it iiail nothing to do with them ari'l it 
wr.-, a qiK'-tiiui lor the .lamn.igar Itailwny. They say. ' it i< not for tlii « r.iilw.iy to erifiei a- 
the ^'■^Ul>dn^■■ 1 or otlierwi'i- of the reductions elfeeted bv the railway serving the jsirt of 
OLln.’ 

A. Mr. C/i'jw'sh/.;/ J'arfH. — ^'Hie point is, Okha is nlioiit the s tnie di'fanco from 
Aliiiif'l.ibad as It'imbay. There is a differenee of oO (s r rent, in the freights Is-tween the 
two pi'i.', 4 though l•'Jt^^ the railways h.ive to cover the same ilidan'-e. 

if. 'II.' ir iviinl is that the other railway is giving a uniform rate on all traflie. It i.i a 

ill n-.iiw.-n ami therefore it Ins it) sfn-eial re-T-ori' for this coiir-'* whieh do not eommemi 
th'-n.- hi ) to th<- It. I!. !i t'. I. Itailway. 

A'r. K'l'iurl hti hilhhii . — If a bmali railway do'-s that it mu.-.t al-o be easy for a big 
r'iilc,.iy, .\gain, ariothiT {oint i> that wliib- from js>rt (ikh.i to .Abmed.ibad the di.tintiee 
i- to !“■ covered by two or tbri.-e railways then- is a direct lirii- from here to Ikmibiy, h 
»!ifc< t niii and a run through two or three line-i m.il.es a lot of dilieren''!' in the raie-i as 
til' y i-.'.y. A'.'iin there is .mother point again-t th'- It. i$. C. I. Itail'-vay. ,Vo ixxirier 
deft!.' y r that the Ahni' •l.ib.1'1 millowners have Is'giin (o imjmrt their goo'l i frua Okh.i, 
ih'v Live redii'-'s! their rat' ■'in onee:f->*,!n theea.»e of C'hin.iclay, 'J'h'r rate wm 1 1 anriaH 
an t they i':ira'’'list'-!y rvdu''''d it to 0 annts. 

if. Yu'i g'-t tl,'- a'lv.in'..i 'i of th'- 1 omjy-lition 1" twi,<-n the t'.»i> riilw.u.-. 

A. .t/e. -'/.l-il l\trrUi. — ,N'ol lint w.iy. In th'- olh'-r c.U'- tlr-rc ii a J'jt uf 

di;rr."H l; e. 
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Q. My point is that the special rates from Oklia to Ahmedabad are to attract traffic 
to Ohha and if the B. B. & C. I. Eaihvay have reduced the rates to meet the competition 
you have seourod the advantage. 

A. Mr. Kashirbliai Lalbliai. — But in the other case, in the case of Bawln, the rate from 
Bawla, wliich is more than .SOO miles from Bombay, is 12 annas, while from Ahmedabad to 
Bombay it is 12 annas, though it is the same B. li. & 0. T. Railway. 

Q. Is Bawla a port ? 

, A. No. . • . 

Jiaja llari Kislian Kaul. — IVhat do you think the cause is ? 

A, Mr. Ghamanlal Parekh. — ^Bawla is situated near the port Bhavnagar. If the railway 
docs not reduce the rates from Bawla the traffic will be carried through Bhavnagar. 

President. — ^Do you consider that the railways are not justified in quoting competitive 
rates ? 

A. If it costs the railway to carry certain goods for a less rate for a certain number of 
miles, it must cost them still less if they arc to carry through a shorter distance. 

Mr. Subba Pao. — ^Therc is the other point. They might miss tho traffic altogether 
Tlicy can cliargc what the traffic can hear. 

A. In the old days they wore doing that. They had one rate from Bombay to Kadi 
and from Bombay to Ahmedabad. Kadi is 60 miles from Ahmedabad. So our point is 
tliat if they reduce the rates to Bawla, they should give tho same advantage to Ahmedabad 
also. 

A. Mr. Patel. — Our case is that with regard to industrial centres somo facilities or 
concessions ought to ho given. 

President. — ^Tliero is one point about customs duty on maoliinory and mill stores. It 
has boon represented to us that flio abolition of tho duty on machinery and mill stores 
might affect projudicinll 5 '’ a few industries in India. 

A. Mr. Ghamanlal Pnrelih. — ^Thoro is hardly any industry in India which would be 
affected. 

Q. Bobbin manufacture ? 

A. It is nothing. 

Q. Possibly tho bobbin manufacturers would say that they have ns much right to 
protection as hosiery has. 

A. There is n duty of 2J per cent, on bobbins. Will it help tho industry by having tho 
2J per cent, duty t 

A. Jllr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. — ^If they really want protection thoy can ask tho Govern- 
ment of India for an enquiry and make out a case for protection. 
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ANNEXUSE A 

FlNAKCIAi StATEMUNT 

Staiemen i No. I 


Humber 
ol mills 

Year 

- 

Paid-up capital 

Beserves 
including carried 
forward . 

Block account 
original value 


1 

2 


3 

r 

4 

6 

6 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

50 

1921 


3,01,76,893 

2,47,81,353 

7,51,73,944 

4,99,16,074 

49 

1922 


3,00,86,973 

3,11,29,677 

9,07,85,014 

, 5,12,16,266 

47 

1923 


2,86,31,157 

2,76,18,529 

9,00,93,721 

5,95,12,398 

60 

1924 


3,26,84,526 

3,43,99,595 

10,67,91,790 

. 7,16,44,485 

48 

1925 


3,25,68,873 

3,65,87,441 

10,30,35,987 

6,71,09,966 

Number 
of mills 

Year 


Annual depre- 
ciation nritten-oO 

Net proill 

Dividend 

Percentage 

1 

2 


7 

8 

9 

10 




Bs.' 

Bs. 

Bs. 


SO 

1921 

•• 

38,24,927 

2,51,56,280 

1,83,30,205 

60 

49 

1922 


89,02,639 

1,47,02,204 

1,17,34,405 

®“To 

47 

1923 

-• 

22,48,927 

36,24,611 

34,7f,09G 

“'r 

60 

1924 

•• 

29,02,493 

49,67,749 

41,53,121 

23 

12 32 

48 

1925 

•• 

30,97,421 

65,96,288 

46,71,343 

14^ 

32 


Number 
of mills 

Year 

Beserves 

Carried 

forward 

Loss 

Agent’s 
conunlssion 
given up 
to declare 
dividends 

Beserves 

deduct 

1 

2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

50 

1921 

65,64,133 

2,18,505 

3,998 

.... 

.... 

49 

1922 

27,27,832 

3,11,264 

53,790 

52,638 

42,000 

47 

1023 

3,58,596 

2,27,052 

7,16,035 

1,58,661 

2,73,515 

SO 

1924 

8,27,799 

2,59,806 

9,01,038 

4,69,709 

26,000 

48 

1925 ' . . 

9,38,753 

2,38,042' 

5,17,898 

1,17,522 

47,547 
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Witness No. 8 

THE MJLLOWNEHS' ASSOCIATION, BARODA 

Writif 71 thtln! Ihc 22nil Atiy 7 i^t J020 

Thf nijV(>rninnnl.of Indm Jmve- niijuiliitoil tlw Jiitliati CVitlon Inqiiirv T!oarfl1« inquirf: 
inlnilK) (’onclitioiuif tlm Imlinn t<-xtilf! with niK-cial roftTt nVo to I{f)nili-vy nmi 

Alinicdnlvid. 

Bfvroda ln'int; midway lielwcpii Aliinxdaind and Bornli-iy, tlm condition of ita coltfin 
iiidiwiry m in no way different train tint/*! the.^e j(|a/',..(. ' Under Ilia eircnmitancoi wo 
lipK to milmiit oiir rejireieutalion in re-qwet of certain general qiieitfon! affeclin" tho 
Brtroda cotton industry. 

The main i|iicslioMs are : (I) Exchange, (2) l orei>»n O-imivliron. (.'() Import Duties on 
.Stores, Macli'ncry and Yam, ( t) Town Duty on toltnn. (.'i) Kreifrhl Itat's, (0) Inmiranco 

ejiarp:s. 

1. Exrhitiuie , — Kxehantie idiriiilii lie fixed at 1/1 whieli w,is the Mat oral r.ato prev.ailin" 
till initl. The etirn'iiey policy of the ({ovemmeiii of Ind^a i-. larirely rcsjx.nsihlo for flic 
pi-esent depressinii of the cotl/iii indiialrv ns any variat'on in tie* rnte alKive 1/1 heljw the 
foivipn mamifaetiirem and utimulafcM tlm imn^ased import of foreiftn unn’h. 

Tim n-port at tlm (Uirri'm'y Oainmv I’lm jint piildmfmd h.w mrnmm-n'M the fixing of 
exehaiifre at I (! inspite of iitmiie oti|Vii;tioii at the Indian merchants and mercantile 
liiidie-i. The (!overnmenf of India has nl--ji fleeifl,.»l j,, introduce a Bill fixiii" the 
exchange at I t! in hot liaste. Tlm remit of fixin-.; the exchan/.' r.vto of 1 ti cannot hut 
act aoainst the Indian indmlries and n;*ricnltnre and other int/jn>sl« and tlm forciitn 
conntrien will ttet undue jirefcn-nre of 12} jvt cent, hy ihii le;;i‘.I.ition. 

The e.'iclmm.'e idionld Im allowed to tnfce if.t natural cotirm, in which c-vie the rate will 
h(i nhout I ' I or less and not l/h as recommended hy the (.'nrrency (’.smmisiinn. 

The exchantje idionid then’fore not he fixed at any r.ate and th'-re nhould ho free 
coinage of gold and goUI eiirnmcy ns in England. 

2. t'oreiijn f'amji'tHiati.—TIm eo(f<»n indiittry h.v< Htiffereil heavily an account of 
heavy imports of fondgn goods. Tlr.a dumping is dim to depo-eiafed oiiprencics of the 
fondgn coiintries whieli give them imdim advantage i>\-|'r Indian inanufaeturerH. Why 
then should we appree.Sle the rujme ? This eom|>el tioii is not iimrely from Japan hut 
from all fondgii eoimlne'i particularly England. I'rofcetion to tlm Ind an cotton industry 
is needed against all foodgn eountries and not merely neahist .lapan. Xo ilonht the c.ase 
of Japan comes into proiniiieiieo hy eertiiii cireiimslance.t siieh as th» n’lii'ratitication 
of the WaHliingtoM (Vina'ention and employment <»f female I'llsiiir at leght. tlovernrnunt 
fliilxiidie.s, etc., hut eaan England get, iindim }»n<ferenei> of 12} {wreent. hythe manipula- 
tion of Indian eurreiiey ami the fixing of e.xchange at I 'i iiwte.ad of at l.’l avhich svill 
jiormanently ufimiilafo im|Hirtf\ from Eiiglanil to a great extent- Thiw them will he a 
further nieiiaee fnim English imjiorlrt over and ahove that from Japan- The Goveni- 
ineiitof IndiaHlioiild theit'foi\< increase the imiKirt duties on cotton piece-goods hy at 
least 12} iH'r cent, from all loreign countries including England and not merely Irom 
Japan. ■ 

3. Iiiiport ifi/tiVs on nutchiiirrij awl mill florf.>, — ^Then' is no imliistry in India avhich 
mniiufncturc.s machinery and jiroducca tlio required mill .stori-s ased hy the cotton mills 
in India. 

It is a genenil rule that no import duties nlioulil he levied on artiL'les which arc required 
for the prime iii(lustrie.s of any country on a largo hciIp. 

All imjiorts of inaehinery nhould be free. Eiirther all mill ntores nhoiiUl he alloaveil to 
bo imjiorted free of tliity. 'J'lio abolition of imjiort duties ivill helj) the Indian cotton 
imliistry to lower costs of production and benefit the eonsiimerii. The iinjiort duty on 
some inill stores is ns high ns 10 jier cent. In case the duty is not abolished altogether, 
at least duty on all .“ortn of inill xtarfx nhould hr rrdurtd to 2} per cent, from the present 
level of 10 per cent. .‘Igain importn of all yarn, cotton, silk, linen, or wool and worsted 
used by mills for weaving should bo ah=oliitely rliity fme. 

4. Town Duly on Collon , — To help tho devcloimiciit of the Port of Bombay the town 
duty of He. 1 jier halo is levied on all cotton entering there. After the end of tho 
cotton season all cotton is arailnblo at Bomlwy and tho mill.s in tho Hoinh.ay Presidency 
have to buy their requiroinontn of cotton from Bombay. 

This toxsTi duty is no longer required to meet the oxiiensos for dovoloi>mont ns the. 
Government have stopjied building further tenements. 
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for continuing tUo town fluty 


„v;forpoods consigned 

.l^oild t« l-tougM. do^-n by fit Icfist 60 per Mut. 

Vortbrrovcrandairavethe^noralreductwnin^^ Bombay, 

fi,.d f,.r Ind an f oUon and “cTn to MW. Cawnporo, Amritsar, 

japrv. i \ ■ .„i witi'Q are dven to some cities ; lastcau ol 

,£!=ssr^r«'ss»; 

i.'irt.cutarlv Baroda. . . ., , i ,i,. 

,• / ...!rn.iv r/jfffww— The Bombav Fire Insurance AssooiaVon is the only lio j 

nhi'ih doc.s insurance’ work in the Bombay Presidency and other ‘‘^3°*®??, 

IV in«.imnfe rates fixed by the Bombay Fire Insurance Assoo.ation are arbitrary to say 

th*' IfJiMt 

Hi s a'seciation has fixed insurance rates (1) for Bombay Island and City and (2) 
(or the innitussit. 

Ilie for Bombay nioffussil arc too high, sometimes higher by 60 fier cent, thin 
flio«c for Bombay Island. The result is that mills outside Bombay have to pay higher 
in^urauec premiums. The Bombay Fire, Insurance Association should therefore bo com- 
5 » IV d to reduce the rates for mills and cotton ginning and pressing factories so ns to bring 
tliMn on to the same level as rates for Bombay City and Island. 

\Ve have stated above the broad principles leaving aside minor considerations, the 
citmul itive efieet of all these being the cause of the present depression of tho industry 
M hifli is as serious and acute in Baroda as it is in Bombay. Accordingly tro summarise 
Is-low the immediate steps that should bo taken forthwith to help tho Indian cotton 
induMry. 

1. St.iblising and fixing tho exchange at 1/4 or allowing it to take its natural course 
vithnul Oovernincnt interference. 

2, 121 per eent. further import duty should he levied on all imports of picoo-Eoods 
m-vtima the duty in all 231 per cent. This duty should not be levied only on imporU 

AnTriMiTn.mUr'ies" “eluding those from England and European and 

.3. {a) Duty on imports of machinery should be abolished forthwith. 

(b) Duty on all mill stores and machinery parts and yam should bo nbolshcd 

4. lown duty of Re. 1 per bale on cotton should be abolished. 

!Tn“ ^ immediately for the foUowing;- 

(a) On sill consignments of Railway risk 

(!') On all consignments of owner’s risk. 
wwiii.seturintL.Sms carriage of piece-goods from the 

(1 ) To i^orts like Bombay. Madras, Karachi. Calcutta, etc. 

To cotton ot 

*' fn-ur-mre clnrep? fnm,„ w , r. aziiu, etc. 

5‘«»y b. ^ „ 
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"Tntrsss XcL 3 


THE SILLOWEEHS’ ASSOCEAHOE, BABODA 

Ora! EriiEzrs cl ilr. E. EassTala, r=so:f si a: 'Bozibz.j ca tis 

Sih feisabsr 1B33 



. Q. TTehsTercicasiriiisIis;. _ _ „ 

A. xas other rsvj are irliriiis tier, I rrcsrsiard. j-re r^alrl r^spadia ard the Jxalc-! 
S'rodesriilillsare cotririidrrdsticr. ThrreisorerrSIatXarsarL 

Q. TlVrat Tor call the l>3rid:ar53 ins I 
A. Tes, iJafEhsrra Sjirrirparr "ReaTiraAIilL 

Q* It ^ ill lie t^grs s^T" otisrs - 
A. 2ro. 

Q, It~-r!rbeas'!r=l!ifTr.erjor^t cask TcrTTorli askjarrSerstaaTioserr rsr. 
conr'eteliit or allcottor '^~-= ~hirii are rrerrbes of the Barods dnEoTTrers' Assoraticr 
AT Yes. 

Q. The ~tPi f— T-n— Tfj; ■ , sT » srrsZI.X retire. 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is erh* ere “hii has nrre thar 25.010 s^rdles. The 
srirdlesardATdIorrrs. They are all Terr srra!]. 

A. Yes. rreT are. 

Q- TThirh rril! are yor correrred yiih ,w o.. rvelf I 


irresd has 25,632 
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Q. Do you consider those mills are of a size sufiSciently large to ensure economic 
working ? . 

A. I should think so. 

Q. We have heen told by the Bombay millowners that 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms 
is about the right size for a mill, and the Ahmedabad millowners hold that 25,000 spindles 
and 600 looms is the right size. All your mills are considerably smaller than either of 
these. 

A. They are. 

Q. It seems in the Opinion of those well qualified to judge that your mills are not 
sufiSciently large to ensure economic working ? 

A. That is not my opinion. 

Q. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Can you give us some idea of the profits 
you have been making in the past ? 

A. I -will give you an idea, but I think a smaller mill also means a minimum of loss 
in bad times like these. That is also to he thought of. If bigger mills make better profits 
in fat years, they make bigger losses in lean years. 

Q. Take your own mill for instance — the Maharaja Mills. Can you tell us exactly what 
the position of that mill is for the last five years ? What dividends have you been paying ? 

A. Beginning ■ndth 41 per cent, we ended with 5 per cent, last year. Last year we paid 
out of the equalisation dividend fund. 

Q. What did the other mills pay ? — The Baroda Spinning and Weaving Company— 
what did they pay ? 

A. 26 per cent. 

Q. The New Baroda Mill ? 

A. That made a loss. 

Q. Bajratna Naryanbhai Mills 1 
A. 6 per cent, out of profits. 

Q. Shree Sayaji Mill ? 

A. They declared a loss. 

Q. The Kalol Cotton Mill ? 

A. They have not paid any thing so far as I know. 

Q. Is that apew mill ? 

A. It is a new mill. 

Q. Fetlad Bulakhidas Mill 1 
A. 6 per cent. I think. 

Q. Sidhpur Mill ? 

A. I think 4^ per cent. 

Q. The Kadi Lakshmi MUl ? 

A. I am not sure whether it made a profit or not. 

Q. The Darbhanga Mill paid nothing, I think ? 

A. It paid nothing. 

Q. You have based your representation on that of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 
You have generally expressed your agreement with their position. But what we 
want to know exactly is how the Japanese competition' on which they lay so 
muoh stress — in fact it is the main ground for their application — is affecting your mills 
in Baroda ? 

A. Wo differ from them in that respect. 'There is competition from English mills 
equally. We differ from the Bombay millowners. They have been harping on this 
Japanese competition, whereas there is competition, foreign competition, including 
English, Italian and American. 

Q. How is the competition of English mills afifecting you ? Do you turn out the same 
class of goods ? 

A. I am making mull from 403 and COs from Uganda cotton. The English mill gives 
60 per cent, better cloth at practically the same price, because it is made out of Egyptian 
cotton and is 60 to 60s warp and 70 to SOs weft. Bleaching is done by the mill. Wo have 
only dhobi washing. It is not only inefficient labour, but they can undersell us owing to 
exchange also. 

Q. The exchange has been at Is. 6d. for the tlast 18 months or so. Wore they under 
selling you before that ? 

A. Yes, it was 2s. and over sometimes and here •were lots of imports at that time. 

MO T 420 — 34 
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Mr. Stihl-n Ifno , — Xo imimrtn iK-fnrr !lmf ? 

A. There wrc. Good" p>'n» rnlly ere imjmfi/f! v.h'-ii tlif fxohnns'' p fftvonrahV 

Q. Tn 1013 In 101‘1 yon wrrr pf’ltin:: l•vpn n Inr^pr vnlnm” of llif-m imp'irl-i ? 

A. I pranl I hat. 

Q. So it cloeT not moan lliat Iho rate of excln«n« now nlonp hat hTon;;hl alx>nt inr"o 
5mjK)rtfl ? 

A. That «•< not th*' only fnrlor. T ^ay th'-ir ivjo'Iii are rnn-h h-ttpr in finiih, le’»t-T in 
inannfneliire. Tlml i<t another n-a'-on why they an; (loin;; u-ell. 

rrr.’vlcr.t , — IVrhajn yon will tel! m, Mr. Knntnvala, what exaefly are the i;Ia»-'ei of 
pfKxU whieh are turnetl out hy thpie milh in Haro'la. Sj^-aUin;: s:'-(vMl|y, wonM von ■-'.av 
that the Itaroda niilU turn out pini'li of finer l•onnt^ than fhoie jn lJo:nh\v ? 

A. Xo. 


Q. la yonra the only mill in Itaro'la whieh ii n-.iiir; Gitan'la rotton ? 
There are other milh whieh ar.« iiiijurfin.; yarn- —warp ntul w.jfl. 

Mliieh one J 
A. Both the Knlo! onw. 


Any otherri 1 
A. 1 ilo not htiow. 


Q, What. ,«art of poo-li tlo the llaro-la miU» weave ’ 

A. CaleiidrjTfi Ions eloth, T chitlp. ilorne-'.tie-. nivl all t1ie*p ihin;-i whieh are erotipe'I 
tinder the rinie hr.a<l praelieally, 

Q. What I avant to l.now ii wljetlirr yunri ia the indy mill in lianxl.a whieh ii fe-Iin:; 
till’ efieet of the com|>etili<»!uif Ihii'li'h t''e>d». or v.iietle r that U the general jK/dlion in 
Itaroila 1 

• A. It not miilli only that are imj'irte.! fr>m linstaiid. l“ven eoar'e eliitli i^ imjeirteil. 
liven calenderefl Ion;; cloth ii inijvjrSed from liiwlaiv!. 

<}. Very little ? 

• A. Yee” very little. 

Q. Xot enoiiuh to afleel the Indian mil! production? 

A. It may not afltvt the Indian priylijetioii hut it ml,:ht atTent the-^ellin:: priei,'i. 

Q. We know that ijiii'.e well. XoIkkIv ha-< mentioned |yfore in yet, and 1 do not 
Ihinl; the ivrition would le’ tenable if they di*!, that th- Krijli-h co.*'. of {in,vlu:tion lor 
that cl.a'-'-i of ro'vIm ia Ie’< than the Indian. 

■A. I cannot ray, ltee.au 1 have no nx|f-rienee of I.ani-it>iliire. 

Q. I want to know ex.aetly lioiv your miH*- in Ilaroda are teni:;; afT'-elr-i hy tie- enmp-ti- 
tion of imtxjrled pood*!. You ray you an* atlecteil hy the r imir-tition of lin.:!i‘'h Roo-I'i 
I want to know whether otheri are e<|u.ally n.*Tc<-ti-tl l>y the ctirnje'tition of Ilru'IL'h ko'kI.'i, 
or only hy that of .Inpane-e eovia I 

A. Xot directly, but if linyli-h p'Ktda a.leei the Itornhiy miiU they may try to under- 
Fell ua, and tliey are tiyiii;; to ilo ro in C.awnji'ire, D-.dhi and n:h"r pl.icc:!. It m".ana that 
then.' is oomfvtition of th" Kn^Il-h mills fell hy the mofu'.-il mills. 

Q. If thi-rc were no eomjr'tition from the lin^tish milN, if not a rin^le y.atal of imjvirteil 
pieccaood.s came into this country, would you not still have to f.acc the cnmjvtitioa of the 
Itomh.ay mills ? 

A. Then of cour.se the pnKluction of cloth will not Ir' nuflioieiit for consumption. 

Q. I.s it Fuflicient now ! 

A. If n.s you F.ay there are no’ imjwrt.s, if nothini; is imjnrtosl, then Indi.an production 
will not bo sullicient for Indian consumption uulc'.s of courre Wn-fi i.s woven. 

Q. Yariou.s millowncni here told us that if inijxirted cimds were entirely e.xeludetl, tlie 
Indian mills could expand very rajiidly and meet the wliole of the Indian consumption. 
Then where would you be ? 

jV. That is not what I Iiold. My .Association av.ant only imjxirt duties. They do not 
want impart.s to lie stopiK-d, nor su'bddics, nor anythin}; of that kind. They want import 
duties to eountcrhalance this e.xchanite. It is what we have pleaded for. 

Q. What we want to find out Ls* how you are heini; sjiocially hit in Baroda — whether 
the dcpres.sion which t.s stated to exi-st in IJomb.ay applies esiually to Baroila ? 

A. Yes, it tloes. 


Q. A\Tiy ? 

A. It is rcllcctcd in the balance sheets. 


Kxcept one no mill made a profit in Raroda. 


Q. You mentioned two or three ? 

A. That is in the mofus.sii of Uaroda. 
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Q. •’We 'vnll no\r examine .the relative advantages and disadvantages that you have in 
Baroda as compared \rith Bombay. Wo will take them under different heads. ’What 
aiwut wiir cotton ? You are nearer the cotton supplies than Bombay ? 

A. We are using Surat and Uganda. ■ 

Q. Are you nearer to Surat ? 

A. The freight from Surat to Baroda and from Surat to Bombay is practically the 
same. Tiruppur and Uganda are nearer to Bombay. 

Q. Are you not using Nausari cotton ? 

A. I am using I^ausari. 

Q. Is not that good for your purpose t 

A. 5Tot for warp. It is weft cotton. 

Q. Ginnot it bo used for warp ? 

A. It may be used to a certain extent. As a matter of fact wo use Cambodia. 

Q. You prefer it ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q. Do you hold that you have no advantage over Bombay in regard to the supply^ of 
cotton ? 

A. We do not know the rates for the moment when we stock. Bombay miUs don’t 
carry stocks. In Bombay information is flashed across the mre. They get the information 
earlier than we do. If it is a monthly report we come to know of it six hours after. Much 
water might have passed under the bridge by that time. 

Q. Just one point before we go further. Why is it that in spite of the depression in 
Baroda, as you say, new mills have been started there 1 There is a fairly large number 
of new mills. 

A. But so many have eome to grief out of these new mills. You have just now seen 
the statement of mills in liquidation. 

Q. We know, but we do not know the facts about some of them. As regards Kalol, 
we have heard that liquidation had nothing to do with depression. 

A. It was built in boom times and it was over-oapitalised. 

Q. Wo know quite well that the downfall of the Kalol mills has been due to speculation 
on the part of the managing agents. 

A. But they built up a null which cost them 25 lakhs at that time. At the present 
time it should not cost more than 10 lakhs. 1 have valued that mill and it would not 
cost more than 10 lakhs. 

Q. You valued it ? Then yon know all about the management. Do you consider that 
the management of the Kalol mills which are at present in liquidation was efiScient and 
carried on entirely in the interests of the shareholders ? 

A. I cannot say that, because I was a Director in the other mills also. 

Q. You would not say that it was efllcient 7 

A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. So we can rule those two out, .at any rate. 

Coming to Labour, how do your labour rates compare with those of Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad 7 

A. They arc practically on a level with Ahmedabad. 

Q. Can you give us exact figures 7 For instance, can you give the wages of the 
blow room, card room and the rest 7 

A. In the spinning department the wages are Bs. 20 to Rs. 22 a month. Of course, 
that does not include the allowances and all that we give later on. 

Q. What allowances 7 

A. We give three allowances, one for 30 days attendance, that is, for regularity, for 
punctuality, maternity, free quarters and good work. 

Q. The Ahmedabad wage for spinners is Bs. 32. 

A. With us it all depends upon production. 

Q. Your spinners are on piecework 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is the English system. 

A. Yes, spinners in my mill are on piecework. 

Q. But even so their pay would be about Bs. 22 a month 7 

A. That is the average rate of the whole spinning department. It includes also 

dboby boys and other menials who are not efScient. 
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Mr. Svbha Eao, — ^No imports before that ? 

A. There were. Goods generally are imported when the exchange is favourable. 

Q. In 1913 to 1914. you were getting even a larger volume of these imports ? 

A. I grant that. 

Q. So it does not mean that the rate of exchange now alone has brought about lar<»e 
imports ? . , o 

A. That is not the only factor. I say their goods are much better in finish, better in 
manufacture. That is another reason why they are doing well. 

President. — Perhaps you will tell us, Mr. Kantavala, what exactly are the classes of 
goods which are turned out by these mills in Baroda. Speaking generally, would you sav 
that the Baroda mills turn out goods of finer counts than those in Bombay ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is yours the only mill in Baroda which is using-Uganda cotton ? 

■ A. There are other mills which are importing yarns^warp and weft. 

Q. Which one ? 

A. Both the KalpI ones. 

Q. Any others 2 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What sort of goods do the Baroda mills weave ? 

A. Calendered long cloth, T cloths, domestics, and all these things which are grouped 
under the same head practically. , 

Q. What I want to know is whether yours is the only mill in Baroda .which is feeling 
the effect of the competition of English goods, or whether that is tho general position in 
Baroda ? 

• A. It is not mulls only that are imported from England. Even coarse cloth is imported. 
Even calendered long cloth is imported from England. 

Q. Very little ? 

A. Yes, very little. 

Q. Not enough to affect the Indian mill production ? 

A. It may not affect the Indian production but it might affect the selling prices. 

Q. We know that quite well. Nobody has mentioned before us yet, and I do not 
think the po.<iition would be tenable if they did, that the English cost of production for 
that class of goods is less than the Indian. 

A. I cannot say, because I have no experience of Lancashire. 

Q. I want to know exactly how your mills in Baroda are being affected by the competi- 
tion of imported goods. You say you are affected by the competition of English goods 
I want to know whether others are equally affected by the competition of English goods, 
or only by that of Japanese goods 7 

A. Not directly, but if English goods affect the Bombay mills they may try to under- 
sell us, and they are tr3dng to do so in Cawnpore, Delhi and other places. It means that 
there is competition of the English mills felt by the mofussil mills. 

Q. If there were no competition from the English mills, if not a single yard of imported 
piecegoods came into this country, would you not still have to face the competition of the 
Bombay mills 7 

A. Then of course the production of cloth will not be sufficient for consumption. 

Q. Is it sufficient now 7 

A. If as you say there are no' imports, if nothing is imported, then Indian production 
will not be sufficient for Indian consumption unless of course IcJiadi is woven. 

Q. Various millowners here told us that if imported goods were entirely excluded, the 
Indian wiilla could expand very rapidly and meet the whole of the Indian consumption. 
Then where would you be 7 . 

A. That is not what I hold. My Association want only import duties. They do not 
want imports to be stopped, nor subsidies, nor anything of that kind. They want import 
duties to counterbalance t^ exchange. It is what we have pleaded for. 

Q. What we want to find out is> how you are being specially hit in Baroda — whether 
the depression which is stated to exist in'Bombay applies equally to Baroda 7 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Why 7 

It is reflected in the balance sheets. Except one no mill made a profit in Baroda. 

Q. You mentioned two or three ? 

A. That is in the mofussil of Baroda. 
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Q. We vrill now examine the relative advantages and disadvantages that you have in 
Baroda as compared with Bombay. We will take them under different heads. What 
about your cotton ? You are nearer the cotton supplies than Bombay ? 

A. We are using Surat and Uganda. 

Q. Are you nearer to Surat ? 

' A. The freight from Surat to Baroda and from Surat to Bombay is practically ihe 
same. Tiruppur and Uganda are nearer to Bombay. 

Q. Are you not using Nausari cotton ? 

I am using Nausari. 

Q. Is not that good for your purpose ? 

A. Not for warp. It is weft cotton. 

Q. Cannot it be used for warp ? 

A. It ma 3 ' be used to a certain extent. As a matter of fact we use Cambodia. 

Q. You prefer it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. .Do you hold that you have no advantage over Bombay in regard to the supplyof 
cotton ? 

A. We do not know the rates for the moment when we stock. Bombay mills don’t 
carry stocks. In Bombay information is flashed aoro.<i3 the wire. They get the information 
earlier than we do. If it is a monthly report we come to know of it six hours after. Much 
water might have passed under the bridge by that time. 

Q. Just one point before we go further. Why is it that in spite of the depression in 
Baroda, as you say, new mills have been started there ? There is a fairly large number 
of new mills. 

A. But so many have come to grief out of these new mills. You have just now seen 
the statement of miUs in liquidation. 

Q. We know, but we do not luiow the facts about some of them. As regards Kalol, 
we have heard that liquidation had nothing to do with depression. 

A. It was built in boom times and it was over-capitalised. 

Q. We know quite well that the downfall of the Kalol mills has been due to speculation 
on the part of the managing agents. 

A. But they built up a mill which cost them 26 lakhs at that time. At the present 
time it should not cost more than 10 lakhs. I have valued that mill and it would not 
cost more than 10 lakhs. 

Q. You valued it ? Then you know all about the management. Do you consider that 
the management of the Kalol mills which are at present in liquidation was efficient and 
carried on entirely in the interests of the shareholders ? 

A. I cannot say that, because I was a Director in the other mills also. 

Q. You would not say that it was efficient 7 
A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. So we can rule those two out, ,at any rate. 

Coming to Labour, how do your labour rates compare with those of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad 7 

A. They are practically on a level with Ahmedabad. 

Q. Can you give us exact flgures 7 For instance, can you give the wages of the 
blow room, card room and the rest 7 

A. In the spinning department the wages are Bs. 20 to Bs. 22 a month. Of course, 
that does not include the allowances and all that we give later on. 

Q. What allowances 7 

A. We give three allowances, one for 30 days attendance, that is, for regularity, for 
punctuality, maternity, free quarters and good work. 

Q. The Ahmedabad wage for spinners is Bs. 32. 

A. With us it all depends upon production. 

Q. Your spinners are on piecework 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is the English system. 

A. Yes, spinners in my mill are on piecework. 

Q. But even so their pay would bo about Bs. 22 a month 7 

A. That is the average rate of the whole spinning department. It includes also 
dhoby boys and other menials who are not efficient. 

MO y 420 — 34<7 
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Q. Is it your rate or the Ahmedahad rate ? 

A. Bs. 20 is the average rate of the spinning department. 

Q. We want to know the average rate for the spinners. 

A. It is somewhere about Bs. 25. 

Q. For weavers ? < 

A. It will be Bs. 40. -Those who mind four looms will get Bs. 60 to 70. 

Q. According to the wage Census held in 1923 your wages were markedly less than 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. The average monthly earnings, for instance, for a full 
time man were Bs. 27-13-6 against Bs. 37-6-6 for Ahmedabad and for the work people 
Bs. 25-11-9 against Bs. 34. , 

. A. For the whole mill ? 

Q. Monthly earnings for a full time worker. 

A. But the wages I mentioned were for the spinner and weaver. The average for 
the spinning department is Bs. 20. That includes the men and women for picking 
cotton for instance. • I do not know how the average was taken by the Labour Office. 
IfUm not competent enough to pass any opinion on that.- 

Q. As you are now before ns as a representative of the Baroda Mllowners’ 
Association we should be obliged if you will fill in the forms that we have sent out to 
various mills. 

A. I can promise for my own mill. 

Q. When we get that'filled in we shall be able to see how you stand in this matter 
of labour.. It is evident from the figures that we have got that Baroda is better ofi 
in regard to labour than Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

A. I do not -think so, because- both of my mills are working on imported labour, 
^he labour is so short in Baroda that we have got to import from outside. 

Q. Which are they ? . ■ ' 

A. There is the woollen miUs for example and the other cotton mill. I have built free 
quarters for them. And if all these are taken into consideration I think we are as 
badly oS as Ahmedabad at any rate if not Bombay. 

Q. What percentage 'of absenteeism have you got ? Has that been worked out in 
Baroda at all ? 

A. I do not remember whether it has been worked out or not. There is no day 
on which the whole mill is worked. That much I can say. 

Q. Would you consider that you are better oS or worse oS than Bombay in respect 
of that ? 

A. I think we are neither better nor worse. 

Q. There is a good deal of difference between Ahmedabad and Bombay. In 
Bombay the percentages of absenteeism is 11 per cent, and in Ahmedabad it is 2|. 
What are your figures ? 

A. It must be about 6. 

Q. Mr. Majnvudar . — ^You say you are importing labour from outside. For which 
department ? Spuming, weaving, engineering or dyeing ? 

A. For weaving, for fly frames, for warping and for spinning also. 

Q. 'Is it due to scarcity of laboiu: or is the local labour not prepared to take up 
work inside the mills ? 

A. Hue to scarcity of labour only. 

' Q. Hoes that apply only to Baroda town or to all the mills in the Baroda states 1 

A. That applies to Baroda. I have no experience of other places. 

Q. What is the scale of wages in Baroda in professional trades 7 ' 

A. You moan professional trade like carpenters. 

Q. Cooly labour. 

A. It is 10 to 12 annas for male per day ; 6 to 8 annas for females and 6 annas for 
children. . 

Q. If that is the scale of wages and if you are paying the same wages as in Ahmedabad 
in spinning and all the departments, you should not find it difficult to find labour. 

A. But this work is inside a factory. 

How much more do they expect for -that ? 

A. I cannot say, as it is, even agricultural labour is short in Baroda. 

Q. How many spindles do you give to each spinner 7 

A. One side cif a frame ; about 150. 
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Q. Have you tried to give then two sides ? 

A. No, tlio labour is not so efficient. 

Q. But instead of stopping tlio machinery, would it not bo better ? 

A. "Wo do when there is absenteeism, but then the production falls. 

Q. Even then you find you cannot work all the spindles. 

A. No ; even then we cannot. 

Q. Wliat is the total number of hands employed in your inill"? 

A. fiOO, including every body. 

Q. Although the absenteeism is 5 per cent. j*ou find it difficult to run all the machinery. 

A. This is the average absenteeism, there is no day on wliich a single loom has 
liot stopped. There is scarcely a day on which the whole machinery is worked as 
I have said. 

Q. Are all weavers double loom weavers t 

A. No. Tliere are some who arc given four, booause there are not enough workers 
whom wo consider good. 

Q. And they work with any assistants T 

A. Yes, and of course the boy is paid by them. 

Q. What would be tho number of such weavers ? 

A. About 10 per cent. 

Q. Is there a decrease in production in that case T 

A. 'Wlioro they have not got the boys tho production goes down. When they have 
a boy it keeps up. 

Q. Do you give a lower rate for tho man who minds four looms 1 

A. Tho rate is tho same. 

PresidcnI . — ^If ho is paid by tho pound, ho gets the same rate t 

A. Yes. 

Jfr. Majmudar . — You have introduced piecework in spinning from the very 
beginning ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Aro all tho mills on piecework T 

A. Only my mill. The President asked me about my mill. I am not sure about the 
other mills. 

Q. You have no idea. 

A. No. I have no idea. 

Q. Your jobbers might be telling you about the praotioe at other mills. 

A. They might be telling tho Manager. I have no occasion to talk to them. 

Q. And would the Manager not report to you 7 

A. IVhy should he report to me 7 

Q. Have you ever heard that people do not like work in tho spinning department on 
piecework and that they prefer to go where they are paid fixed wages 7 

A. Yes, they go from my mill to other mills where they are paid fixed wages. When 
the cotton is bad they do go. 

Q. How can you say that your rates are the same as Ahmedabad. Have you 
compared the rates o5 and on 7 

A. During the war time wo gave them good increase and then we gave them some 
facilities that Ahmedabad may not be giving. I have given rooms free for them to live 
in. We pay Re. 1 a month for regularity and-S annas for punctuality. We give 
maternity benefits. I do not think Ahmedabad mills are giving all these. 

Q. But you have not actually compared the wages 7 

A. I have compared, I add up all these things and then say that it costs us practically 
the some.' 

Q. How many people do you house out of 900 you employ 7 

A. About 600, those who belong to Baroda do not come and live in these 
rooms. 

Q. Does that mean that you have got 400 to 500 rooms. 

A. No ; often the whole family work there. 

Q. How many rooms have you 7 

A. 1 have almnt SOO rooms. 



Q. Amongst them the absenteeism is 5 per cent. ‘ 

A. Ifot amongst them, v I say on the irhole. They come from the village. On the 
whole it is 5 per cent. ^ 

Q. Tonr labour force does not change. Yon have that advantage. 

A. Do you refer to the imported or to the indigenous labour ? 

Q. The imported labour, you said most of your labour is imported. 

A. That advantage my particular mill has got. 

Q. And the other mills in Baroda ? 

A. They do not work on imported labour. 

President . — How is it they can get local labour and you cannot ? 

A "We can get it. But it is not as efficient as imported labour in the fust place. 
And there will be competition amongst-the mills to get laboureis and all that, and I 
do not like that. 

Q. Yon are satisfied that it saves you a lot of trouble if yon go outside 7 
A. Yes, for one particidar labourer three or four nulls' may be trying and there will 
be competition in wages and all sorts of troubles and strikes. ’ There has been no strike 
in my null for instance. 

Mr. Majmudar . — ^When was the first mill started in Baroda 7 
A Perhaps when I was not born, many years ago. 

President . — Which is that 7 
A The Baroda Sjiinning and Weaving MiD. 

Jfr. Jlfajinudar.— How many mills were working in 1914 7 
A In Baroda town three. 

Q. And have you any idea about the number of spindles 7 
A On the whole, the number of spindles has nearly doubled since 1914. 

Q. You say you are spinning 403 and 60s. Is the machinery suitable for that 7 
A We put it for medium counts and then we make certain alterations. 

Q. Do you find shortage of labour when you are spinning fine counts or all through 
the year 7 se cou 

A AH through the year. In fact they do not like coar nts. 

Q. That is, fine counts work is better than the coarse counts 7 
A Yes, there is no mixing of any short staple. 

Q. Do you give workmen any education 7 

A Yes,* we have to, under the Baroda Compulsory Education Act. 

Q. I mean technical education. 

A Xo, except such as they pick up. 

Q. Are the jobbers in any way technically educated 7 
A Xo, they are most inefficient. They are all on piecework. 

Q. But if the man does not know the work, even if he is put on piecework he cannot 
do better. 

A He does not. 

Q. What about the supervisors 7 

A They are technical men. I should like to know what you want. 

Q. You have the Kala-Bhuwan where theoretical training is given. Are you 
taking advantage of the people trained there 7 
A I do not t-Eink they are of much use to us. 

Q. Do you take out efficiency figures 7 Snpjmsing you are working a loom at a certain 
speed, it* ought to ^ve you a'^certain production. Do you work out how much 
production you get and if so, what is the effioieiicy ? 

A-ln my mill it is about SO per cent. 

Q. In weaving or spinning 7 
A In weaving. 

Q.' What is the production 7 
A In 203 and SOs it is 14 lbs. 

Q. Do you get the same price for your products as the Ahmedabad mills 7 
A Xo,* there are no merchants at Baroda. We have to sell at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, and give them the benefit of the freight. This Is another disadvantage 
we are suffering from. 
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t}. I>! thrinf' nny duty on ololli ootninr; into IJsroda Slnto ? 

A. XoiK', 

Prc'iii'-r.t , — Any o'^jKjrt duly on rntton poini; out 7 
A. Xonc. 

Afr. Af'iJ'ui.’d'ir, — 'T"* rntton pnidiiri'd in th« diitrir.l'i round nbnnt Bnroda town ? 

A. AV'*, lint that ji not tit for our |inrp*’i» for th« clftta of t;on’.ls which wo nro turning 
onU * 

Q. Konr of tiir iiaovla milla nri« ndni; lomi rotion 1 

A. Thry arr ii'in;: it, rollon i'< U’sod oniy for tnahing marlfnl yarn hut it ii 

vrry randy irr-i for warp and wrfl. 

Q. What ilo Vi'U prndnrr T l),i thr other tnilii pmdiiro .ihrriing ? 

A. Yr**, titry .ai«o pri>dnrr hiior!jof*a hut wr work on 20< niid 30:*, nnd local cotton 
will not Btiit thr-r rount". 

(J. U tnnrh dnpanr <• olnth iinp-'rlrd in llarodn Sintr 7 
A. Yrv. 

Q. Harr you f>>t any ficurra 7 
A. Nojir. 

0. the State Tuaint.ain thr fitriltv' 7 

A. It d<v-. maintain licuM’-i of export^ and itnj>f>rt/< hut I do not think they have a 
rla- ■ iliration <•! Aapanr-r and olhrra. 

Q. Witat partion pf your sooda nrr ^riling in Hataadn 7 
Konr in 1taT\>il.a. 

IJ. All r\pii!lrtl 7 

A. Yr'. 1 am t alkin-; of iny mill, hut I think that !■» thr rriirral rsprriruPP. 

,lfr. I /.’ i I, —Your out put i- -..ild outsidr and U-iroda jv-oplr import from llomhay 

ami Ahmrilahati ’ 

A. Yr . 
t). Why 7 

A. U" 'auM. thry want rto li*. M,il- do not *011 on rrrdit. Thrrr nro retail merchants 
j>t ISati* la a!id tln^y tniy fiaun a»hoIr«alr inrndiaiita. Siimrlinn"s Illy goods travel to 
Ahmr lahad .ainl « oinr hai k t<i Haroda, 

t,t. Iliii thry arr < iinaumril in llaroMa 7 
A. 1 do nut know. 

Ij- Hut mostly llaioila ronaiimrs rotton goods fnmi outsidr 7 

.V 1 am liiil ptrpirr I to say. I am s-dlm- my goods ontsido Haroda. 

Pti'H'iit, — A’oti .aa n'pr>'<rntativr «i( thr Millownrrs’ Assnriation, Haroda, .should 
In* .aid" to giv'i* H' a grnrr.il idr I of t ho rt.air of afT.air,. It is only from you that wo can 
•.'rt retvT.tl iilra of thr nrtual statr <if niTairs. 

.\. My r\[vrirurr jv that (lujarat <lora not iisr that roarsr rlolli which Gujarat is 
produring. My gomi-- an' grnrr.iily ronaiimrd hy thr I'. 1’. tlujarat generally likc.s 
linrrg.> >d'. It' grt, >.,,o Is from Hom'h ly if it w.iiits.swadrshi goods otherwise it generall 3 * 
imjwirts Kngli'h and .lap mi- <• goods. 

t}. Do tlio .\hmrd iliad mills spin Hurr rounts 7 

Yi's, during thr last vrar or so tlnw havr rhangrd. Hut even Ahniedahad is selling 
gooiis in {.'.drill t a, (’.iwiijwirr and Drlhi. 

.Ifr. .Ifojiau'f'ir. --You ndl (o .Mmirdahad and Homh.ay iiirrcliaiit.s 7 
A. MostI\- 1 hidl in G.vwnpon’, .Mmirdati.ail and Agra, 

i). Yon Iiavr got j'our own rommissian ngriils 7 

I am working on I lir indiuit sj-sirin in IMlii. Thrn> is 1113 * own ollico in Cawnporo 
and ngrtils at .\gra. 

PrfMiUnl . — What is thr iinlrnl s 3 ’Ktrm in Drlhi 7 

A. Wr “rnd oiir hills through hanks to the mrridmiits. That is what is called in our 
hiisinrss parlance thr indrni saaslriii. That is thr eontinnital S 3 ’.st(>iii. 

{^. Wouhl 3 ’ou r.\pliiiii rxMrth' how it works 7 

A. Wr send gomls for fiirward drlivor 3 ', 5 bales a week, .I bales a fortnight and so on 
and h'riul goods and draw thr hills through the hanks. That is anothor difliculty. Even 
for collection the Imjierial Hank do not take tho.so hills unlos.s 11103 ’ have got our accounts 
ill thr head onirr. 

Hr. Mnjtitwhtr . — In Ahiiirdahad3'oii have got 3’oiir own man 7 
A. Yes, 1 have 1113' sulesiiiaii in Ahniedahad. 
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Hr.j/j Hari Khhar. Kaul. — In Baroda yon are producing more yarn than vou can 
convert into cloth 7 ‘ ‘ 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Is that for sale in the market ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you export the yam or do you sell it in Ahmedabad or Bomb.ay 7 
A. We doe not sell in Baroda, we export it. 

Q. Export it to places in India or outside India 7 
A. All places in India. 

Q. Mostly to ? 

A. Various places, speaking for myself, I export- it to the riinjab. 

Q. Thatisfor home consumption 7 
A. Yes. 

(J. What counts arc you producing for sale ? 

A. Are you referring to all the mills in Baroda 7 

Q. You arc talking of your own mill 7 
A. I am spinning from Gs to SOs. 

Q. You are manufacturing cloth from higher counts of yarn 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you produce that yam yourself or do you import the yarn 7 

A. I am not importing any yarn except that which is required for borders. 

Q. You are spinning counts higher than SOs as well 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Only a.s much ns 3-011 want for your manufacture 7 
A. Wo sell also. I sell 40s also which is in surplus. 

Q. You sell Gs to SOs and also 40s and SOs 7 
A. I am selling only 40s. 

Q. This is all sold in the Punjab 7 

A. 40s is sold onl}- in Madras and Bombay. 

Q. Probabl3- for hand-looms 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. I boliovo the 3-arn 3-00 are selling in the Punj ab is also for hand-looms i 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are 3-ou making any profit on 3-am 7 
A. No. 

<}. You are manufacturing 3’nm at a loss 7 
A. Just now it is selling at a loss. 

Q. You are speaking genvrnll3- for all the mills 7 

A. Yes, I am speaking for all the mills. All3-nm is made now at a loss. 

Q. Can 3'ou give us an idea of how much the loss is ? 

A. Take 00s. Cotton costs 8 annas. There is about 20 piT cent. loss. The selling 
prire is about 1 1 annas. 

Q. How much does it cost 3-011 to manufacture 7 

A. It costs 14 annas, less the selling price of waste. I put it at 13J annas. 

Q. You recover half an anna out of fourteen 7 
A. Yfs. It costs ii.s Bit annas. 

Q. If 3-0U spin !!•*- count ju.st at pre.«.ent 7 
A. 1 am not .spinning that now. 

Q. What counts arc Is-ing spun now 7 
A. (i to l.'tj and 40. 

Q. There is no loss in spinning these counts 7 

A. There is less loss. I cannot say there is no los.s. I have to keep m3- machiner3- 
going. That is all. 

Q. Vou ine.in to s.-re that peneralh- all the mills are at present spinning coarse count.s 7 
A. 4O1 is not a coarse count. 

t}. You .s.-n- 3-0U h.ave gone down to C.s and ICs because 3’OH suffer le.'s los.s In spinning 
thc<" cotiiits than in spinning 7 

A. .Xnd higher counts also, I am producing — ^lO.s. 
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Q. Can you produce ‘10s nt iv proPil ? 

A. Not nt n profit. Practionlly thoro is no loss on -lOs. 

President. — Hvon though you import tlio cotton from Ugniidn ? 

A. Yes, thoro is n littlo loss but not ns much ns on 30s. 

J/r. Majmiidar . — ^You moan 40s innrkot yarn ? * 

A. Yes. 

Jtaja Ilari Kishan Kanl — Probably you spin a very smnll (pmntity of 40a ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Gonornlly it is tho lower counts ? 

A. Yes. 

(J. Your numl)er of spindles is very much larger than what you want for your 
weaving ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tliorofore tho surplus yarn is going into tho market "t Gonornlly spooking tho mills 
are spinning bolow 30s ? 

A. Yea, and they nro making a loss. 

Q. Alossofsomolhinglikc2A nnnnsiior lb. } 

A. If they spin 30a. liut on coarser counts thoro is much loss. 

Q. Can you give nn idea of tho counts tUoy arc spinning ? 

A. They nro gonornlly spinning botwcou 15s and 20s. 

Q. What is tho loss on spinning thoso counts roughly spoaldng ? 

A. On 15s it is about half nn anna. 

Q. On 20s? 

A. It is tho same. That is rofloctod in tho Now Baroda Mills balanco shoot. 

Q. It is only a spinning mill ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Tltoy spin 15a to 20s ? 

A. I should thini: so. 

Q You aro mnnufaoturing mulls nt present ? 

A. Not nil. Some. 

Q. ^lulls and other cloth of finer counts ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. From imported ootton ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Can yon oxpocl to compoto with foreign countries when you have to import your 
cotton ? 

A. But foreign countries nro also importing. Not an ounce is grown in Lancashire. 

Q. So you have not got any advantage ? 

A. No. Indigenous cotton docs not spin so fine. 

Q. Thoroforo it is loss likely that yon will bo able to compoto with foreign goods 
with foreign ootton than you can in counts produced from Indian cotton ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. And thoroforo wlion jmu complain of oompotition of English goods it is not a very 
sound complaint. 

A. I do not follow you. 

Q. When you are spinning counts which are produced from indigenous ootton, there 
is not tho same oompotition and tho foreign country cannot undersell you so 
easily ? 

A. You moan I am inviting competition ? I shall bo making a greater loss if I were 
spinning 20s and 30s. They aro praotically unsaloabloat the present moment. I will 
have to look it up in my godown. 

Q. Why is it soiling nt a loss ? 

A. It is not selling nt all for the present. 

Q. Do you moan to say that piece-goods manufactured from yarn up to 20s and 30 b 
do not move ? 

A. For tho moment. 

Q. Why ? Is tho market overstocked ? 

A. It may be so. 



Q. I understand that vonr coarse cloth cannot be sold. It is the cloth produced bv 
most mills and it cannot be sold at a profit. Tliat is vrhat is called depression. 
I should like to knorv -vrhat the cause is. The coarser croods are not movine ! 

A. Xo. 

Q. Hovr does that overstocldni come about ? Is it bv over-production or bv imports * 

A- By both. “ * * 

Q. "Why should there be over-production f 

A. The ryots have been impoverished and they cannot use as much. "We have not 
actual over-production but have more than we can consume. 

Pn^idrr.t . — Is that not over-production i 

A. It is over-production in a difierent vray. Over-production is due to tivo causes. 
Over-production as such," and over-production due to less demand for temporary causes. 

JJr. S’jbba Boo . — ^\Vhat is over-production as such’ J 

A. Greater production than there is demand. 

Jfr. .\foJmt.'dar. — ^Doyon me.anto say that the present consumption of cloth is not 
normal t 

A. Yes, it is subnormal. The usnal demand is. suppose 100 lbs., and ■we produce it 
daily. All of a sudden the demand falls to SO lbs. Then there is temporary over- 
production. 

Rej-j Hari Kish'tn Kaul. — Can you give ns an idea of how much the consumption of 
cloth has fallen 7 

A- i have not worked it ont- 

Q. Gan yon say then that there is over-production ! 

A. Because I go abont the conntiy trith my eyes open. I see poor people with 
tattered rags as clothes, half naked.” 

Q. Have von been doins that for the last 20 vears ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You find that the average ryot is consnming less cloth to-day than he was consum- 
ing before t 

I think he is consuming less food also now-a-days. 

Q. It is partly on account of over-production J That is, your production has gone on 
increasincT partly by the addition of new mills and partly by the addition of mote looms 
and partly by the additional imports. The total imports have not increased recently. 
Imports from one country have decreased while the imports from other countries have 
increased t 

A. That process will go on. I suppose it has decreased recently from the country to 
which yon refer. 

Q. The total imports have decreased oa the whole. Therefore, do you mean to say 
that the overstocking is due mainly to over-production in the country ? 

A. Xo, I cannot say that. Wo cannot jump to that conclusion only by reference to 
one year. There have been more imports during the last two years preceding, 

Q. The imports have been declminsr. The general condition of the mills in Baroda is 
you think worse than it was. Some have gone into liquidation and others you say are 
making losses at present I 

A. &)me of them are making losses. 

Q. Some according to yon ? 

A. According to the balance sheets. Xot according to me. 

Q. Some of them are making decent profits ? 

A. Yes, one mill has made a profit. 

Presidm!. — Is there any special reason why that mill should make a profit 

A. Yes, it has got big reserves and it was bought from the State at a cheap price. 

Q. But yon also mentioned another miTI which also paid a dividend from profits only. 

A. Yes, Petlad. 

Q. What special circumstances are there in favour of that mill ? 

A. 3Iore efficiency of management, perhaps. I do not know. 

Q. That is rather an important admission. 

A. I should admit what I think is correct. 

Q. I quite agree. 

Sajd Hari Kishan Ha — In yonr own mill, are yon making a profit or a loss ? . 

A. I made neither. I am making some profit just now. 
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Prc-iidcnt . — ^\Vliy is il ? Ts il. liecaiise tlin iiflo is turning ? 

A. Bornusc 1 inndc cortnin clningcs in the mill. 

Q. Would you Idndly tell exnetly wlml those chnngos were ? 

A. Clmnging the eou’ntsnnd chniiging the kinds of cloth end trying to meet compoti- 
- tion. 

Q. You lUiule ft loss Inst year ? 

A. Both sides balnneed Inst year. 

Q. Thisyearyou nre mnking n profit been use 3 'dii nre cliniiging 

A. I made n loss during the lirst three months. 

Q. You made the changes to meet the rcquironients and j’ou nre mnlung a profit ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Tn other woixls, the efiect of cnm])etitinu Ims been t o wake j'ou itj), if I maj’ say so 
A. Yes, the himlcn has heen transferred from mj' shoulders to the shoulders of some 
others. 

Q. In what wnj’ ? 

A. Some mills might, he making losses. TInnd-Iooms maj’ suiter. I will undersell 
them. 

Q. T)o J'OU mnintnin that thej' should not go to the wall ? 

A. Why should thej’ 1 

Q. Do J'OU mnintnin that it is' the duty of the tnxpnj'cr by paying a high proleptivo 
dutj' to keej) ineflieient. mills going ? 

A. I mnintnin a few inefficient mills should work ns against the foreigners. And 
it is the diitj* of the State or the community to foster indigenous industries. That is 
mj’ personal opinion. 

Q. I am glad to have il on record, Mr. Knntavnln. We now know cxactlj'' where 
we stand. It is j'our opinion, whatever the cfficiencj’ of an Indian mill is, that. . , . 

A. A little less efficioncj* should not matter because it is after all, a training ground. 
Wo all learn by mistake?. Last j'ear I was ineflieient and according to j'ou I should 
have gone to tile wall last j'car. 1 had a chance to survive and I am making profit 
now. 

Q. It is not according to mo at all. You did not go to the wall. 

A. If I was ineflieient last year, I should have gone. 

(J. Not neccssarilj'. The suggestion I was about to put to j’ou was that if you had 
not learnt bj' j'our experience, if you had not made those changes which j'ou say 
J'OU have made, whj' should j'ou continue ? 

A. That is exactlj' what I saj'. We must be given time to learn by experience. 
ISven ineflieient mills should bo allowed a chance to improve and live as against 
foreigners. That is my contention and nw submission. 

Q. You hove had 70 or 80 j'cars to learn bj' experience ? 

A. Yes. The industrj’ has been standardised. But these arc unusiiallj' bad times. 
liaja Ilari Kishan Ka^il . — You wore complaining of foreign competition and told 
us that bj' changing your tj'pcs and producing finer or coarser cloth j'ou have improved 
from making no profit to making some. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not by replacing some of the foreign goods ? 

A. I cannot say absolutclj', because there arc other mills and hand looms inaldng 
similar goods. 

Q. Ypu told us that most of these goods aro coming from foreign countries. 

A. I say foreign goods which aro bettor than mine and soiling cheaper by 60 per 
cent. 

• 

Q. You saj' there is competition in these finer goods ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Therefore bj’ producing finer varieties of cloth you have now taken up part 
of the consumption which was so far supplied by the foreign goods. Therefore you 
arc not in competition nith local mills. You have gained by competition with the 
foreign countries. 

A. I mentioned the specific instances where I am in competition with English goods 
practically. 

Q Your success need not send another mill to the wall. How do jmu pay you 
spinners V On piecework system ? According to the weight ? 

A. In my n^l by weight. 
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Q. Is that Extern of irork profitable for the spinner ? Does he got more by that 
system ? 

A. Mj- opinion is it is profitable to both, both to the worker as well as to the mill. 

Q. Does it enable him to earn more ? 

A. Yes, more than the fixed wage. 

Q. Why does he want to go away ? 

A. It is only the indolent and lazy who go away because they get a fixed wage elsewhere. 
The good ones do not go. 

Q. The average that you have given us is the average earning of the good spinner ? 

A. No, the average of the whole spinning department. 

Q. They do not like working on that sj'stem. Only the good spinners stay on. So 
that your average should be somewhat higher than that of the other wiilln ? 

A. Yes, it is. As a matter of fast it is. But then I do not think others pay by 
peoework. They pay a stated salary per month. 

Q. That is why your spinners go away? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You tell us about the system of having one man for four looms. You think there 
is no loss of efSeienoy in four looms being attended to' by one hand. 

A. Whenever there is a boy under him there is no loss to the mill. 

Q. How many men are working four looms ? - 

A. About 10 per eent. and 7 per cent, out of those working on them have got boys 
under them. 

Q. Are they working on the finer cloth ? 

A. Not necessarily on finer. Even on the coarser. 

Q. We have heen told that the weaver does not ordinarily work more than two looms 
and that if he is put to' more than two looms the outturn is not good ? 

A. We have to introduce it, partly because we are short of labour and partly as 
an encouragement to the weavers. 

Q. You think this system can be introduced, on a large scale ? 

A. No, the percentage in Baroda of ‘ imperfect ’ cloth is higher than in iVlimedabad 
and Bombay. ^ 

Q. So that there is less efficiency. 

A. There is less efficiency. There is no loss on production. 

Q. But the cloth turned out is not good. 

A. Not so good. 

J/r, Subba Eao. — Could you tell us what factory laws you are working under; 
are they the same as in British India ? 

A. At present we are under a law similar to that on the old'British Indian Eactory 
legislation, and amendments are on our legislative anvil. 

Q. Therefore you are not at present bound by the ten hours rule ? 

President. — ^Are you working ten or twelve hours ? 

A. We are working eleven hours. By an agreement mth the workers we are working 
eleven hours although the Act permits twelve hours. When the British Indian mill agents 
here arranged with the workers to work ten hours although the then British Act permitted, 
twelve; at that time we alsorarranged to workelevea hours — ten and half hours in the 
winter and eleven and half hours in the summer — average 11. 

Q. You say an amending Act is on the legislative anvil ? 

A. Yes. Then it will be ten. Mr. Iyer referred to the Baroda legislation and said there 
"was no factory law. So I want to say this. The legislation is more strict in Baroda than 
the British Act in many instances. Education facilities, water • facilities, these arc 
enforced there rigorously. I do not know if any mills are working more than cloven 
hours. I want, Mr. President, to make a statement in this connection. 

Q. Could you very kindly send us a copy of the Baroda Factory Act ? 

A. Of the amendment also which is before the Select Committee ? 

Q. Yes, please. 

Mr. Subba Rao. — You said you are paying a bonus. What proportion of your 
labourers earn that bonus ? 

A. About 30 per cent. 

Q. And they attend all the working days regularly ? 

A. Yes, those who are absent for one day are also paid half. 
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PresWent.— You find «iat hns a good effect ? 

A. A yery good effect. 

Ur. Majmudar.-Ta there any income-tax in Baroda ? 

A. Yes, hut no super-tax. 

Q Is the scale of inooino-tax the samoasin British territory ? 
a! It begins from 760 rupees inoomo. That is the diffotenco. 

0. Wo are referring to the inoomo of mills. _ . . , ... ,, 

A. I do not Icnow what is the income-tax on British mills, it 
Baroda. Now another amendment will ho coming in. 


Q. You had no excise duty formerly 7 

A. We had. It was taken off three months after. 


Q. Your Baroda State has got a bank 7 
A. Yes. 


Q. Whore are the branches 7 
A. Mostly within the State. 

Q. You have got one dt Ahmodabad 7 


A. Yes. 


Q. And one at Bombay 7 
A. Yes. 


is V> per cent, in 


Q. Have you any branch at Cawnporo 7 
A. No. 

Q. So far as Ahmodabad and Bombay are concerned that bank might he affording 
you all facilities 7 

A. Yes. But what about the other centres 7 We are not selling much in Bombay. 
The Imperial Bank does not collect our drafts. 

Q. Whore 7 
A. Anywhere, 

Q. I am referring to Ahmodabad and Bombay whore you have got 5mur own branches. 
A. There we have got our own branches. 

Q. Have you approached your State and requested them to 7 

A. I personally approached the Imperial Bank and they made arrnngomonts for my 
particular mill o^y. 

Q. Not for all 7 
A. No. 


President . — They made arrangements for what 7 

A. For collecting my bills ; not for negotiating them, but for collecting them. 

Mr. M<ijmudar . — Do you employ many half-timers 7 

A. All children are half-timers in Baroda, Wo cannot employ them for more than 
seven hours. 

Q. Up to what ago 7 
A. From 12 to 14.. 

Q. Are you employing a good number of them 7 
A, Yes. 


Q. Do the agents get their commission on profits 7 
A. It is on sales. 


Q. How much is it 7 
A. 3 J per cent. 


President . — The Ahmodabad system 7 

A. The Ahmodabad system as recently amended. Yes, 

Afr. Afojmudor.— Even pre-war you had the same system 7 
A, Personally I had. Some of the mills had it based per Ib. 

Q. They wore on production 7 
A. Yes. 


Q. Do you maintain a register of cost price 7 
A. lor my personal use, I think. 

■Q. What do you mean 7 

A. I only keep a register of cost prices f or my use. 
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Q. Last year you were making losses on cloth and yarn ? 

A. I balanced both sides. During the first three months of this year I made a loss. 
Q. Is there a big handloom industry in the Baroda State 7 

A. Not big, the same as all over Gujarat. B is part of Guj’arat. There are about 
50 handlooms working in Baroda town. 

Q. Of course in the city you find the same thing everywhere. 

A. Round about Baroda town there are not many handlooms. 

Q. There is no yam market in Baroda 7 
A. There is no market of any kind in Baroda. 

Q. What I want to know is whether Japanese yam is imported into the Baroda 
territory 7 

A. Bombay yam is being imported. 

Q. Not Japanese 7 

A. Bombay is equally good. It is better than ours. 

Q. If I remember right some years back a Calico Printing Works was started in 
Baroda. 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. Is it still in existence 7 

A. Now it is the “ Virgin Mills ” of Mr. Baptist 

Q. I am talking of 1910. 

A. Yes, the same concern was sold to Mr. Baptist and it is styled the Virgin Mill. 

Q. It failed 7 

A. It went into liquidation. ■ ' 

Q. Did it work at all 7 

A. It did work for two or three years. But the calico printing was done by hand. 

■ Only bleaching and dyeing were done by machinery. 

Q. Did you approach the Baroda State for the protection of your industry 7 
A. We approached them that they may approach you. 

Q. Why 7 Cannot the Baroda State put an import duty j’ust as the Indore State has 
done 7 

A. Our State is against all sorts of protective walls. The problem is the same for all 
India. Wo have to pay the import duties for stores and yam and machinery in Bombaj', 
not in Baroda. 

President . — One question about insurance charges. You say the rates of the mofussil 
are now 60 per cent, higher than for Bombay Island 7 
A. Yes. The Bombay Eire Insurance Association have not been compelled to reduce 
the rates. 

Q. How can you compel the Bombay Eire Insurance Association to reduce their rates 7 
A. Government can compel them. 

Q. Don’t you think, that if Government start fixing insurance rates they will • be 
letting themselves in for all sorts of trouble 7 Why should not they compel you to sell 
your cloth at a certain price 7 

A. They must. They might commandeer cloth if and when it becomes necessary. 
I hold that view. When they are compelling the miners to work for instance an extra 
hour in Britain — ^well.... This is a worse sort of trade union — this Bombay Eire 
Insurance Association. 

Q. You could do something to bring them to reason if yon had your own Eire 
Insurance Eund in Baroda. You have 18 mills. Why does not your Millowners’ 
Association start its own insurance 7 Not only for Baroda ; for Ahmedabad also. If 
Ahmedabad and Baroda got together they could surely have a Fire Insurance Eund of 
their own and it would cost far less than this. , 

A. It is not feasible. 

Q. Why 7 

A. It null be all one company and one company will have to re-insure later on. 

Q. It could re-insure 7 

A. Other companies will not accept rednsufances from ofpces which are not members 
of their Association. It is a Trade Union. The reason for keeping high tariff rates 
is to pay more to the agents. They wanted to cancel my insurance because they alleged 
that I had taken more rebate than the tariff rates allowed, that my mill had taken some 
commission, some rebate from off the' tariff rates. 
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Q, Thoir objoction was that you passed some of tho agency commission to your mill ? 

A. No. It was that tho insurance company gave my mill bettor rates 'than tho tariff 
rates, that my mill got a lower rate than tho tariff rate. Tho Association objected to that . 

Q, But that could have nothing to do wth yon ? 

A. They wanted to cancel my policy. 

Q. That was a matter between tho Association really and the company with which 
yo'u wore insuring. 

A. But it was my fate which was going to ho dooidod by them without reference to me. 

Q. What are you referring to when you say “ so far as our information goes special 
freight rates ore given to some cities ” ? ' ' 

A. For instance, Bombay and Ahmedahad have got special freight rates. Baroda has 
not got those rates for piocegoods and cotton. 

Q. They arc given special treatment 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you worhod it at all ? Gan you give speciiio instances to show how your rate 
works ? 

A. I can send them. Bombay can send their piocegoods to Calcutta at Bs. 2 a bale, 
whereas it costs us Bs. 11 a bale, because they are sent by sea. 

Q. But they cannot send it so low ns that. 

A. Someone told me that it costs Bs. 2 a bale from Bombay to Calcutta. 

Q. Tho rate to hladrns is about Bs. 10 a ton, and from Bombay to Calcutta it is 
Bs. 2-1-0 a bale for yam and Bs. 7-8-0 loss 10 per cent, for piecegoods. 

A. So I am not far wrong. The freight rates must bo lower. 

Jffljo Hari Kishan KauL — ^You do not sell yam in Calcutta ? 

' A. Wo do. Wo cannot sell because of these things. 

Q. Are you soiling in the Punjab ? 

A. Yes. You can make it more scientific and more equitable. I will send yon a state- 
ment of freight rates. 

President — ^At what rate do you borrow from the Baroda Banlc 1 

A. No member of my Association has borrowed recently from the Baroda Bank. 

Mr, Maimudar , — ^You have not found it necessary to borrow at any time ? 

A. Not in recent years, 1 mcitn. 

President, — ^Why don’t they borrow ? 

A. They have got enough finance of their own. 

Q. Thej' are in a fortunate condition ? 

Mr. Majmvdar . — They do not take fixed deposits ? 

A. They do. 

Q. What interest do they give ? 

A. 4} to G per cent, per annum. It will depend upon the amount. 

President. — ^As regards the effect of this import duty that you suggest am I to under- 
stand that your Association would subscribe to all the views put forward by the Bombay 
Millowncrs’ Association as to tho effect of an increase of 12| per cent, in import duty 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. You agree with tho Bombay Millowners’ Association that it will have no effect on 
the consumer ? 

A. That can bo refunded by the Government to the consumer by a reduction in the 
other taxes. Salt tax, for instance, can bo decreased. What you take from the people 
by one hand, you can give them by the other hand. 

Q. I am not quite sure that the Salt industry is not also applying for protection. 

A. Yes. But I think they deserve protection. But if you give them protection you 
can reduce salt tax very easily afterwards. 

Q. Have you worked out what tho effect of reducing it would be 1 You say that you- 
can give this money baok in the form of reduction of salt tax. Have you worked out 
the figures ? 

A. It may be that if you increase the import duties, the imported goods may decrease 
and the amount collected may be the same. How can I say that ? There must be a line 
drawn somewhere. 

Q. Exactly. If you increase the duty so that the imports automatically cease, where 
do you get any duty from which to reduce the salt tax ? 

A. I admit that. ' 
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Baja Hart Kishan KauL — As regards fre%lit, I understand that -what you \rant is that 
^ecially favoured freights, should be-adopted for cotton piecegoods going from mill 
centres to the markets. . ' • ■ 

A-- Yes. 

Q. You do not Tvant any concession for raiV' cotton ? ■ 

A. We have stated that our Association irants for raw cotton also. 

Q. Baw cotton coming from any place ? 

A. From centres like Akola, Suiat and other places. 

Q. To all the mill centres ; and for piecegoods or yam, to the upcountiy markets ? 

A. Yes. 

President. — have here a note preparedfor the Tarffi Board by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
in regard to this question of railway freight. I read to yon the following : ‘ Piecegoods 
and yam from Ahmedabad and other npcountry centres ’ — of which presumably Baroda 
is one — ‘ can be carried to Calcutta direct by the all rail route at the same rates traders 
would have to pay if they carried it by rail to Bombay and booked it thence by sea.’ ' So 
according to the B. B. & C. L, yon can send your goods to Calcutta at exactly the same 
rate that you would pay if yon sent them to Bombay and thence on by sea. 

A. I submit that Baroda is not included therein. But even if it were, we are out of 
pocket to the extent of the freights from Baroda to Bombay. 

Q. You are bound to be at some disadvantage compared with somebody. 

A. But 1 am sure that Baroda is not included therein. 

Q. Will you kindly look into that ? 

Y’es; I will send it-. 

Q. If so, you have undoubtedly got some case, if yon are not getting the same protec- 
tion in this respect as other upcoxmtxy centres. 

ilfr. Subba Bao. — I understand you want an import duty on doth but not on yam. 

A. Yes, not on yam ; otherwise our handloom industry will go. 

Q. Therefore yon object to any duly on yam even though the yam competes with 
local yam ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For example, yam from 30s to 40s competes with local yam. . 

A. I do not mind. These are my views. 

Mr. Majmudar. — You object to the duty on mill stores ? Yon say ‘ the duty on mill 
stores sbodd be reduced to 24 per cent, invariably. Ifo mill stores should be taxed at 
10 per cent, as at present’ 

A. If yon cannot make it free, collect^ 24 per cent. Otherwise we can’t be on the 
same levd as the English mills. ~ 

President — ^But you have the disadvantage of freights. 

A. That is negligible. 

Jfr. Majmudar. — ^Yon talk of railway risk and owner’s risk. You say ‘ further there 
is a distinction between goods consigned “ at owner’s risk ” and “ at railway risk. 
The rates for goods consigned at railway risk are nothing short of prohibitive and hence 
these rates shodd be brought down by at least 50 per cent, for both classes of consignment.’ 
Will you please amplify this statement ? 

A. If the goods are sent at owner’s risk then the form as it stands absolves the railway 
from all responsibility and pilfering might take place. So we have to send them at 
railway risk and in that case the rates are prohibitive. 

Q. In no case, are they the same ? 

• A. I think not. 

Q. Do you get many complaints of pilfering when yon send your goods at owner’s 
risk? 

A. Yes, plenty. 

Q. And stiU yon continue to send them at owner’s risk- because the railway risk rates 
are high ? 

A. Because the consumers want them at owner’s risk. We sell goods on mill delivery 
terms and they want cheaper freights. 

Q. You say ‘ the rates for mofnssQ are too high, sometimes higher by 50 per cent, 
than those for Bombay island,’ with regard to insurance, whereas the Ahmedabad 
mill owners say they are higher by 25 per cent. 

A. Perhaps they have deducted 25 per cent, rebate which is now taken off and rates 
are made net. 25 per cent, refund has been given. But that, the Bombay mills 
also get. 
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PrMirfc;!J.-T-^yill you let us have the rates you actually pay,i ■ 

A. yes ; I. will send them. 

Mr. Majmvdar . — Has your Association moved The Fire Insurance Association to reduce 
the rates Y ■ • . 

A. I did approach the Insurance Company to reduce the rates. 

Q. But the Association ns a whole has not moved ? 

A. No. Our Association has not moved in the matter 
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